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THEOLOGICAL AGNOSTICISM. 

By Alexander Balmain Bruce, 

Glasgow. 

“ Agnostic ” is a modern epithet. It was invented some 
forty years ago by the late Mr. Huxley to distinguish his reli¬ 
gious position from that of theists, pantheists, atheists, and to 
indicate that he, for his part, was not able to make any affirma¬ 
tions of any sort about God; not even that he is, or is not, still 
less what he is. Thus used the epithet denotes an attitude anti¬ 
thetic to that of the ancient gnostics who believed that an unlim¬ 
ited knowledge of God and the supersensible world was possible, 
and that its attainment was man's chief good. Since Huxley 
first coined the term it has steadily gained ever-increasing cur¬ 
rency, and, following the fate of all new words, it has been used 
with various shades of meaning. In strictness it should be 
applied only to those who, like that distinguished scientist, pro¬ 
fess absolute, unqualified agnosticism concerning God. But there 
is an agnostic Zeitgeist which influences many men who have not 
reached that extreme position. And so we have to reckon with 
a modified, partial agnosticism, professed not by unbelieving men 
of science, or by skeptical philosophers, but by religious men or 
theologians, and consisting in a severe restriction of the knowledge 
of God attainable by man. It has its ultimate unconscious source 
in the spirit of the time, and its conscious grounds in philo¬ 
sophic theories of knowledge, in particular views as to the idea 
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of religion, and in certain convictions cherished concerning the 
characteristics of the Bible and the proper use of the sacred lit¬ 
erature. It is of this modified type of the modern phenomenon 
in question I mean to speak under the title of “theological agnos¬ 
ticism. M Its proper home is Germany, but sympathetic move¬ 
ments of thought are not lacking in English literature. 

The slightest sketch of German theological agnosticism must 
take into account the epoch-making influence of Schleiermacher , 
who has largely shaped the course of theological opinion since 
his time in many ways, but very specially through his concep¬ 
tion of the nature of religion. According to this great theolo¬ 
gian religion consists not in morality, as Kant imagined, nor in 
theoretic knowledge, as Hegel taught, but in feeling; in the feel¬ 
ing of absolute dependence on the Great Being who manifests 
himself in the world. Religion, he said in effect, appears in 
connection with morals and with metaphysics, but it is neither the 
one nor the other, nor a combination of the two. It consists in 
conscious contact with the Infinite, the whole, and in the sense 
of entire dependence which the august presence of the divine 
awakens in us. This conception of religion determined Schleier- 
macher’s whole method of handling theology which, in his view, 
had for its distinctive task to observe, describe, and classify the 
various modes, or affections, of the Christian consciousness, i. e. % 
of the feeling of dependence as modified by faith in Christ. 
Theology thus viewed is not the science of God as he is in him¬ 
self, but the knowledge of God as he affects us through the 
world and through Christ, or the knowledge of our own mental 
states as thus affected. 

This view of the function of theology is simply an extension 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge in general to the special 
sphere of divine knowledge. Of things in themselves, Kant had 
taught, we know, can know, nothing, but only of things as they 
affect us through our senses, and as these sense affections are 
reduced to system by the categories of the understanding. 
Thus was the world out of relation to our senses reduced to an 
unknown *, and in a similar manner the soul and God were 
removed beyond the sphere of the knowable ; God most of all, 
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because, unlike the world and the soul, possessing no distinc¬ 
tive media of self-manifestation. In Schleiermacher’s system 
God does not labor under this exceptional disability, as he is the 
Being who awakens in us that sense of absolute dependence 
wherein the essence of religion lies. But in that system God is 
knowable only as the world and the soul are. As the world is 
knowable through the phenomena of sensation and the soul 
through the phenomena of thought, so God is knowable through 
the peculiar feeling of dependence of which religious natures are 
conscious. Hence the attributes we ascribe to God do not 
describe anything special in God, but only something peculiar in 
the form which the feeling of dependence assumes towards him. 

Ritschl, who flourished a generation later than Schleier- 
macher, assumed the same general attitude. He did not indeed 
accept Schleiermacher’s idea of religion without modification. 
Admitting that religion consists in a unique feeling, he main¬ 
tained that the feeling which constitutes religion, while deter¬ 
mined in us by God, is not an isolated relation between God and 
the soul, but is always conditioned by our relations to the world. 
He declined to regard religion as an affair of mystic raptures, 
and mysterious fellowship with the divine. He rather regarded 
it as the world-dominating disposition of man, the necessity laid 
upon him to assert over against the world the claims of his 
spiritual personality. The stimulus to religious life, though com¬ 
ing ultimately from God, comes to us directly through the world. 
And it comes to us through the world in virtue of that in it which 
is out of harmony with the needs and rights of our spiritual 
nature. For there is much in the world which tends to crush 
our personality, and it will crush us if we tamely yield. But the 
legitimate, divinely intended effect of the untoward element is 
to rouse us into a conflict not to be terminated otherwise than 
by the victory of the spirit over the brute force of the world. 

Common to Ritschl and Schleiermacher is the placing of the 
essence of religion not in theoretic knowledge but in emotional 
affections; in the sense of absolute dependence, or in the sense 
of dissatisfaction with the world. Common to both also is the 
limitation of theology to our estimate of God in relation to the 
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root feeling of religion under all its manifestations. Ritschl 
adopted as his philosophic basis the Kantian theory of knowl¬ 
edge as modified by Lotze, which may be summed up thus: 
We know things (i) as the causes of the characteristics which act 
upon us, (2) as the ends which these subserve as means, (3) as 
the law of their constant changes.* Applied to theology the 
theory restricts theological formulations to what God is in rela¬ 
tion to us. In relation to us God is love . This, therefore, is for 
all legitimate theology the fundamental characteristic of the 
Divine Being. God’s love, not God’s personality, or his omnip¬ 
otence, or any other transcendental attribute, should be the start¬ 
ing point of all Christian theology, as it is at that point that God 
touches us, and it is only as deductions from the attribute of love 
that the metaphysical attributes of deity are to be dealt with by 
the theologian if he has any concern with them at all. 

This general position Ritschl resolutely applied to all details. 
One of the most characteristic and important applications is that 
which relates to the person of Christ . To our Lord, Ritschl 
assigned the religious value of God, because in him God’s will 
of love found adequate expression, and the victory over the 
world to which man is destined was fully achieved. But meta¬ 
physical knowledge of his divine nature he conceived to be unat¬ 
tainable. Hence the dogma of Christ’s preexistence forms, 
in his view, no proper part of Christian theology. If it be a 
reality the preexistent state belongs to the region of the thing- 
in-itself, and as such it cannot be a matter of revelation. The 
notion of it is not a religious idea, because in it Christ has not 
been revealed to us. Neither is the doctrine of the preexistence 
the complete expression of Christ’s divinity ; at most it is but a 
buttress to the traditional theological conception of that divinity. 
In a similar manner is the state of exaltation disposed of. It is 
regarded as having no contents for thought, because it has no 
direct bearing on our experience. The final result is that for 
all affirmations concerning Christ the fact-basis must be his 
earthly history. If we call him divine it must be with reference 
to the impression the gospel narratives make on our minds 

•Stahelin, Kant, Lotte and Ritschl, p. 158. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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without regard either to the preexistent or to the postexistent 
state. 

Postponing in the meantime critical comments on this theo¬ 
logical agnosticism of Ritschl, I add a few paragraphs descriptive 
of the school founded by that theologian, a school now flourish- 
ing vigorously in Germany and characterized by great religious 
earnestness not less than by theological ability. The members 
of the school, while exhibiting considerable theological individu¬ 
ality, have two salient features in common : a rooted aversion to 
metaphysics in theology, and an earnest conviction that God is 
known only in so far as he reveals himself to men in their 
experience, aiding them to realize their chief end and to attain 
the summum bonum . The aversion to metaphysics embraces in 
its impartial scope both the ancient metaphysics of the Greeks 
utilized by the fathers in the construction of the ecclesiastical 
creeds, and the modern metaphysical systems of Germany, 
especially that of Hegel. The use of metaphysics in theology 
is condemned as resting on a false idea of religion, as consisting 
very specially, if not exclusively, in theoretic knowledge of God 
and on an equally false theory of knowledge as embracing not 
only the world of phenomena but the world of noumena. Theol¬ 
ogy is severely restricted to its sole legitimate function of 
estimating what God is found to be in religious experience. It 
consists, that is to say, of what are called value-judgments , set¬ 
ting forth not what God is, per se, but what he is worth to us. 
An outside critic might think knowledge thus reached illusory, 
but not such is the opinion of the school. In their view value- 
judgments have real value as revelation. Surely, they argue, it 
is worth knowing what God is to us. What more worth know¬ 
ing ? The knowledge thus gained is as real as that we have of 
the external world through our senses. We know the world 
through the senses as the cause of our various sensations; we 
know God as the Being who helps us to gain a victory over the 
world, in so far as it threatens to oppress our moral nature, and 
enables us to realize our destiny as his children. 

Some members of this anti-metaphysical school absolutely 
limit our knowledge of God to that which comes to us through 
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Jesus Christ. Dr. Herrmann, of Marburg, has made himself 
conspicuous by the vigor and persistency with which he has 
advocated this position. Through Christ alone, he contends, do 
we know so much as that there is a God at all. The so-called 
proofs for the being of God may appear very convincing to men 
already convinced, or whose life has been smooth and pleasant. 
But they yield no real aid to faith in a living God for men bur¬ 
dened with a sense of sin, or with the manifold miseries of 
human experience. Faith that God is, and that he is good, 
comes to such only when they get their eye fixed on Christ, and 
see in him one who realized the moral task of man, and who, in 
spite of all the darkness of the world, believed in a Supreme 
Being who wills the good and works unceasingly for its realiza¬ 
tion. Through faith in this unique man, the Sinless One, and 
the Proclaimer of a Divine Father, we at length learn to hope 
for ourselves and to believe in a good God. 

In proceeding now to offer some critical observations on this 
modern theological movement I must begin with expressions of 
cordial appreciation of it in several aspects. The mere names of 
some of the men most prominently associated with it command 
at once our sympathy and respect. Foremost stands Harnack, 
whose great work on The History of Dog?na y now happily appear¬ 
ing in English in an unabridged translation, 3 must make on all 
competent readers the impression that the new school of theo¬ 
logical thought as represented by the author is full of fresh 
impulse, energy, and insight, and cannot fail to leave its mark 
on theology for generations. From not a few of his opinions 
we may dissent, some of his positions may appear to us very 
insufficiently supported, but on the whole the effect of his his¬ 
torical studies must be to throw open for fresh consideration 
the whole question of the Christian origins and of the genesis 
and value of ecclesiastical dogmas. 

The anti-scholastic spirit of the movement commands our 
hearty approval. The revolt against dogmatic legalism is evan¬ 
gelic in spirit and in harmony with the religious temper of mul¬ 
titudes who have never heard the name of Ritschl. It is never 

* London : Williams & Norgate. Two volumes have appeared. 
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out of season to emphasize the truth that religion does not con¬ 
sist in dogma but in life, and to enter a protest against the theo¬ 
logical gnosis which puffeth up in the interest of the charity 
which buildeth up. Nothing probably has done Christianity 
more harm than the dogmatic spirit which makes salvation 
depend upon opinion, unless it be sacramentarianism which turns 
poetic symbols into fetishes and depositories of magical power. 

No one who understands the spirit of the New Testament 
can have any objection to offer to the postulate that all legiti¬ 
mate theology be based on religious experience. By this salu¬ 
tary requirement divinity is preserved from wandering into airy 
speculation and from attaching indiscriminate importance to all 
theological theses supposed to be capable of Scripture proof, and 
is kept in touch with vital practical interests. At this point mod¬ 
ern theology is in sympathy even with Saint Paul, the most dog¬ 
matic of all New Testament authors. The apostle was not a 
scholastic theologian, however much protestant system-builders 
may have labored to make him appear such. His theology was 
rooted throughout in his religious history, and the discovery of 
this fact is making his epistles undergo a species of resurrection 
in the minds of many thoughtful ministers of the Word at the 
present time. They sit down to study the epistle to the 
Romans with a prejudice inherited from a traditional exegesis in 
which the writer appears a dry-as-dust theologian, and rise with 
the surprised, glad conviction that they have made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a truly prophetic man whose thoughts are ever trans¬ 
fused with heroic, pathetic feeling. 

The stress laid on the normative value of the historical foun¬ 
dations of Christianity is wholly to be commended. That the 
Christ of the gospel history is the ultimate authority in religion 1 
is a proposition which, far from disputing, many will be 
inclined to pronounce a commonplace. It may be a common¬ 
place, but it is a much neglected one. It has been much 
neglected throughout the whole history of the church. Many 
in our generation have wakened up to the fact, and with a* 
zeal not unmingled with indignation have made it their busi¬ 
ness to restore the Great Master to his place of sovereignty. 
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When the religious history of the nineteenth century comes to 
be written no small meed of praise will be due to the Ritsch- 
lian school for the service which they have rendered to this 
good cause. They have said to their time with memorable 
emphasis: 44 Christ is the sole foundation ; take heed, ye theo¬ 

logians, what ye build thereon.” 

The jealous protest of the school against metaphysics in 
theology is, all things being considered, not without justifi¬ 
cation. It is not wise to express the Christian faith too 
exclusively in terms of any philosophy, whether ancient or 
modern. Philosophies are subject to fashion, and have their 
day. While they are in vogue they seem to be of signal service 
for statement and defense, but when they have fallen into dis¬ 
credit or oblivion the categories and formulae borrowed from 
them grow foreign, distasteful, and even unintelligible save 
to experts in antiquarian research. Take as an instance the 
term Logos , applied to Christ. It may not have been borrowed 
from Philo by the author of the fourth gospel, but it cer¬ 
tainly belonged to the vocabulary of a contemporary philosophy 
which conceived the Deity as transcendent and able to com¬ 
municate with the world only through an intermediary. Its 
use by John and by the early apologists served a purpose. 
But how little we care for the word, or the idea it expresses, 
now, compared with the more human universal title Son , sug¬ 
gestive of the more winsome conception of God as Father! 

These things said by way of earnest commendation, I must 
now offer some words of respectful criticism. 

Exaggeration, undue emphasis, natural, not blameworthy in 
view of the theological environment, yet to be guarded against 
by all tempted to abject discipleship, may be charged against 
the school at various points. 

The horror of metaphysics is a reaction to be transcended. 
Metaphysics have wrought mischief in the formulations of Chris¬ 
tian dogmas, yet they are not entirely to be repudiated. The 
Christian religion, while it does not formally teach, implies a 
theory of the universe, a certain way of conceiving God, 
man, the world, and their relations, which it is well for believers 
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to be acquainted with, were it only as an antidote to false 
theories like materialism, pantheism, or deism. Acquaintance 
with the speculative presuppositions of Christianity helps to keep 
the head clear and to make faith self-consistent. 

The denial of all possible knowledge of God save through 
Christ is a signal instance of exaggeration. That as a matter of 
fact not a few have reached the only sure valuable knowledge of 
God they possess through Christ I doubt not, but it is going too 
far to say that not otherwise can any knowledge of God, how¬ 
ever small, be attained. How did the writer of the seventy-third 
psalm, after long and serious doubt, reach the conclusion, “Yea, 
God is good M ? The facts brought out by the comparative study 
of religion show that men can attain some real, useful knowledge 
of God independently of the special revelation accessible to 
Christendom. The world without and the soul within both speak 
to the human spirit concerning the Divine Being. Man’s very 
position in the universe, as the crown of the creative process, 
justifies important inferences regarding the nature of the Creator. 
Natural theology is by no means a purely imaginary science, 
and it is mistaken policy so to treat it. The programme Outside 
Christ nothing but agnosticism plays into the hands of the absolute 
agnostic quite as effectually as the attitude of Cardinal Newman, 
whose watchword was: No knowledge of God except through the 
church . To Newman the agnostic reply was in effect this: 
Your position means that to follow reason lands in agnosticism 
as the only creed possible or rational for all outside the Catholic 
church. Why, then, should we cease being agnostics and become 
Catholics ? Those who maintain that no knowledge of God is 
possible save through Christ must be prepared for a similar 
response. Instead of shutting agnostics up to faith in Christ 
the thesis is more likely to confirm them in their agnosticism. 
“Why," they may not unreasonably ask, “should we become 
theists at the bidding of Jesus of Nazareth when there is con¬ 
fessedly nothing in all the universe bearing witness to God’s 
being and benignity ? If Jesus be in possession of the truth, 
how is he so isolated ? Is the isolation not rather a proof that 
he was mistaken in his doctrine of a Divine Father who cares 
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for those who, like himself, devote their lives to the doing of 
good ? That the doctrine is beautiful we do not question. But 
is it not simply the poetic dream of a man endowed with rare 
sweetness of nature, who somehow contrived to combine in his 
character the careless simplicity of a child with the insight of a 
sage ? That it would be well for all to be like him, both in 
faith and in spirit and in conduct, we acknowledge. He had, 
we gather from the gospels, little or no struggle with the baser 
elements of human nature and to believe in a heavenly Father 
came apparently as easy to him as it comes to a child to trust in 
its mother. What a happy world if all could be like him in 
these respects! Exemption from perpetual warfare with the 
passions were an immense boon, and faith in a Divine Father 
were very soothing amid life's cares. But these advantages are 
not at the command of everyone. It is all a matter of idiosyn¬ 
crasy. It is not in the power of every man to be either a saint 
or a poet. Most men must be content to fight on as best they 
can with moral evil, and to get through life without the fair 
dream of a Father in heaven. We perceive the moral excel¬ 
lence of Jesus, and we feel the pathos of his words when he 
reminds careworn men of the guardianship exercised by a pater¬ 
nal Providence over even birds and flowers ; yet we cannot follow 
his example or make his poetic creed ours." I do not see what 
answer can be given to this by the Christian agnostic who goes 
the whole way with the absolute agnostic until he comes to the 
school of Jesus, and then says to his companion : 44 Good-bye: 
I enter here, and henceforth call Christ my master." 

If Christ’s doctrine of God be true, and not merely a poetic 
dream, there ought to be something in the world to verify it. 
There can hardly be a real Divine Father in the gospels, unless 
there be some traces of that Father, outside the gospels, in the 
universe. The optimistic theism of Jesus cannot be accepted as 
sober truth if pessimism be the truth of nature . Nor can a man 
with any comfort or with harmony in his spiritual life be a 
pessimist in his reading of nature and at the same time a pro¬ 
fessed believer in the Father-God of Jesus. There must be 
constant conflict between the two parts of his creed, till either 
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has prevailed over the other. Either his philosophic pessimism 
will extinguish his Christian faith or his Christian faith will 
make him see the dark facts of nature and history in a new and 
truer light. I say a truer light. Herrmann, to be consistent, 
would have to say new, happier, but not objectively truer. The 
Christian, on his theory, in the might of his own spiritual life, 
invests the world with an aspect which does not really belong to 
it, and imputes to its author a goodness which science and history 
fail to verify. He brings to the world and its cause what can- 
not be seen there save by a Christianly biased eye. As I con¬ 
ceive the matter the Christian brings to the study of nature and 
history not a biased but an opened eye, and sees what is really 
always there, though not lying quite on the surface. If Christ's 
doctrine of God be valid the new light is the true light. Every¬ 
one who accepts that doctrine must in consistency hold that in 
teaching it Jesus was not inventing , but discovering , seeing below 
the surface into the real heart of things, seeing what any other 
man might see if he had clear vision. That is to say, the disci¬ 
ple of Jesus must hold that while there is a superficial aspect of 
the course of nature which makes for agnosticism there is a 
deeper aspect which makes for Christian theism. 

The true interest of the Christian faith is to make Christ 
appear not isolated in his views of God and the world, rather 
the true interpreter of the universe, therefore in touch with wise 
teachers of all times and peoples, while excelling all in the 
clearness of his vision and the felicity of his utterance. I am 
inclined to maintain this position even in connection with what 
is most distinctive in his teaching. I hold, e . g. t that a gospel 
of pardon in at least rudimentary form is not wanting in nature. 
I make this remark with special reference to a statement to the 
contrary effect contained in the recently published collection of 
essays by Congregational ministers entitled Faith and Criticism . 
The statement emanates from one who confesses his indebted¬ 
ness to Herrmann and makes it his business to expound Herr¬ 
mann's doctrine that Jesus Christ is the sole source of knowl¬ 
edge concerning God. " If we will use words carefully there is 
no revelation in nature. There can be none because there is no 
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forgiveness. We cannot be sure about her. She is only aes¬ 
thetic. Her ideal is harmony, not reconciliation. She may hold 
to her fitful breast her tired child, soothe her fretful sons, kindle 
her brilliant lovers to cosmic or other emotion, and lend her 
imagery to magnify the passions of the heart; but for the con- 
science-stricken or strong she has no word. Therefore she has 
no revelation. For revelation is not of thought, structure, or 
force, but of will and purpose. Nature does not contain its own 
teleology, and for the moral soul that refuses to be fancy-fed Christ 
is the one luminous smile upon the dark face of the world.” 3 
No forgiveness in nature: what if that should mean that for¬ 
giveness cannot be realized? A Hebrew psalmist writes “who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases.” 4 
The psalmist, like all Jews, is a realist, and by diseases means 
bodily ailments. The healing of these he looks on as the sequel 
in the physical sphere of divine forgiveness. And our Lord, 
after saying to the palsied man, 14 Courage, child, thy sins be for¬ 
given thee,” added “Arise, take up thy bed and walk,” so mak¬ 
ing the pardon penetrate the physical sphere. If that be possi¬ 
ble, then there is such a thing as pardon in nature. Nature's 
laws do not work all and only against the sinner. Up to a 
certain point, as even Butler with all his somberness taught, 
nature leaves an open door for repentance. Broken bones knit 
again. There are remedies in nature's pharmacy for many, per¬ 
haps for all, diseases. The healing power inherent in vital organ¬ 
isms is as marvelous as it is beneficent, as beneficent as it is 
marvelous. It speaks to me of the pity of God. 

As a final instance of the infirmity of the Ritschlian school — 
the exaggerated assertion of ignorance — may be mentioned its 
treatment of the person of Christ. A few brief notes must here 
suffice. If through Christ alone we can know God, according to 
the Ritschlian, the knowledge we are allowed to have even of 
Christ is very limited. We can know the historic man, that 
which rises higher we cannot know, we should not even try to, 

3 P. T. Forsyth on “ Revelation and the Person of Christ ” in Faith and Criticism , 
p. ioo. 

♦Psalm 103:3. 
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but be content to leave it a mystery, while assigning to the man 
the religious value of God. It may be questioned whether in 
taking up this position the Ritschlian does full justice to his own 
method. The method limits knowledge to experience. But 
does experience itself not give us that in Christ which points to 
something beyond and stimulates inquiry as to its nature? 
Spiritual intelligence discovers in Jesus not only a thoroughly 
human personality, but something unique: sinlessness, saving 
power. Can we help asking whence this difference? It was in 
this way the Christology of the apostles, of St. Paul, e . g ., arose. 
It was not a purely objective revelation sent down to them out 
of the clouds. It sprang out of their perception of the unique¬ 
ness of Christ’s character, and out of their consciousness of 
redemption. “The Sinless One, and my Saviour, therefore my 
Lord and my God”—such was the logic of the apostolic church. 
Facts forced them to find for Jesus £ place in the divine sphere. 
What they say on this subject consists of mere hints coming far 
short of the full-fledged dogma of the Nicaean creed. But 
that dogma was simply the final stage of an inevitable dialectic 
process which could not rest till it had found what seemed an 
adequate expression for the divine value faith assigns to the man 
Jesus. The church fathers did what they could. Their formula 
may not be adequate or final. There may be reason to suspect 
that the ancient creeds and the use made of them ever since have 
done more justice to the divine than to the human in Jesus, 
extinguishing the man and leaving only the dead abstraction, 
“man.” In that case they must be dropped, and thought must 
commence anew. But the point is that thought cannot rest. If 
the past efforts of believing thought are unsatisfactory then we 
must begin de novo. The uniqueness of Christ acknowledged by 
all compels inquiry. How true this is may be seen in such a 
book as The Christ of Today , written by a man who is no slave 
to traditional creeds, but, being an able, believing thinker, has 
brooded long over the person of Christ, and in this valuable 
work offers thereon some very fresh suggestions. 5 The modern 
church is quite entitled to think out the question for itself, bound , 
’George A. Gordon, Tkt Christ of Today , pp. 112 ff. 
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indeed, if it is not satisfied with past solutions; and if it fail, in 
turn, some future generation must go over the whole process 
again, starting always with the Man and taking care that the 
rights of the humanity shall not be abridged. For if the Man 
disappear the divinity ceases to have any value. 

There is no space left to treat of theological agnosticism of 
native growth. In England it is more a tendency than a well- 
defined attitude. The late Mr. Matthew Arnold did much to 
foster the agnostic temper in relation to theology by his well- 
known work Literature and Dogma , in which he combated the 
traditional view of the Bible as a quarry of texts out of which to 
build an imposing edifice of dogmas, and contended that it 
should be regarded rather as an incomparably valuable collection 
of religious literature. Allowing for exaggeration, it may be 
said that this position is now in the main generally accepted. 
More and more men are seeking in the Bible guidance in life 
rather than initiation into theological mysteries. It is seen that 
it teaches not many things, but a few things very thoroughly. 
One of the things it teaches with due emphasis and iteration is that 
which Mr. Arnold exclusively insisted on, viz., that righteousness 
is the supremely important matter, and that the power at work 
in the world is on the side of righteousness. Another thing is 
a truth he missed, yet equally vital ; that in the history of the 
world is being evolved a divine purpose of grace, manifested 
first in the vocation of Israel and finally and supremely in the 
mission of Jesus Christ. All other truths contained in Scripture 
are but corollaries to these two, and possess importance propor¬ 
tional to the closeness of their connection therewith. 

Thus in the English-speaking world, as in Germany, there 
prevails a strong anti-dogmatic bias, a disposition to repudiate 
metaphysics in theology and to restrict the number of affirma¬ 
tions concerning God. It is a wholesome reaction against a 
conception of the Christian religion which made it consist almost 
wholly in holding an orthodox system of theological opinions. 
But it may be carried too far, and that it has been may be 
inferred from the interest with which fresh, competent contribu¬ 
tions within the sphere of dogma are welcomed by the publ'c. 
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Particular systems of theology may have outlived their day, but 
zest for theological inquiry has not died out. Let a man only 
think vigorously, and above all sincerely , on dogmatic problems 
and no fear that he will lack readers, even though he be conserv¬ 
ative in tendency. What honest men object to is not conserv¬ 
atism, but zeal for orthodoxy having another source than intel¬ 
ligent, pure love of truth. Such zeal is not unknown. There is 
an antiquarian orthodoxism springing out of devotion to all that 
the church , especially the prereformation church, has taught. 
There is also an opportunist orthodoxism which affects adhesion 
to old ways because such policy is believed to be safest for a 
church whose position is in danger. Neither of these isms , least 
of all the last named, is entitled to more than a very moderate 
measure of respect. 
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BERNHARD WEISS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Caspar Ren£ Gregory, 

Leipzig. 

Scholars are continually tantalized by all manner of announce¬ 
ments touching the birthday festivals of men whom they delight 
to honor, announcements that reach them a month or six weeks 
after the happy day, at a time at which they can either no longer 
send their congratulations, or at best can only send them in a 
limping way. Besides, even where the theological reader does not 
feel inclined to venture a letter of good wishes, he likes to know 
of the day beforehand, and to be able on the day to think of its 
interest for him and for theology in general. The great scholar 
whose name stands at the head of this article is one of those 
who draw upon the feelings of an extremely wide circle of men, 
men that have sat at his feet in one or other of the universities 
at which he has taught, or, and these are still more numerous, 
that have devoured the books written by him. It will therefore 
give pleasure to his many admirers in America to learn that he 
is soon to celebrate his seventieth birthday, and to think that 
they can, according to their fancy, send him word of their 
thoughts of him, or can mark the day for themselves and their 
immediate surroundings. Professor Bernhard Weiss, of the 
University of Berlin, has perhaps studied the New Testament in 
some respects more thoroughly than any other living man. There 
are two or three who stand near him in this respect, but they 
have, after all, given their thoughts free play in other directions, 
or have not been able to reach the same amount of work that he 
has been so happy as to accomplish. Nor is it probable that his 
work is by any means at an end, humanly speaking. The writer 
had the privilege, a few weeks ago, of doing ten hours' work with 
him, and found that his crispness and freshness in seizing a 
thought and in formulating it were still such as might excite the 
envy of younger men. 
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It is worth while at a milestone like this to look back over 
the life and work of the leader, and to sum up the results 
attained, so that we may the more vividly feel and express our 
sense of thankfulness to him. Bernhard Weiss was born on the 
twentieth of June, i 827, at Koenigsberg, that eastern and north¬ 
ern city of Germany that reminds us of Kant, and that in spite 
of its Labradorian latitude rivaled New York in the sunstrokes 
of the summer of 1896. His family showed the frequent union 
between theology and the school that is found all the world 
over and especially in Germany. His great grandfather was a 
teacher in Silesia, and his grandfather was a clergyman and 
teacher at Koenigsberg. His father was a councillor of the 
Consistory at Koenigsberg. We must remember that with his 
grandfather we reach far back into the religious movements of 
the closing eighteenth century. His grandfather was a ration¬ 
alist, whereas his father became one of the most zealous cham¬ 
pions of the returning piety, a very severe man, a man of an 
enormous power of work (we shall find the same power in the 
son), a Christian who leaned somewhat towards a pietistic cast 
of religion, and withal a man who had a strong sense of humor. 
That was a good field for the planting of a theologian who was 
to stand in the hard battles of these latter days. If we remem¬ 
ber the date and the fact that but few years had passed since the 
Corsican devastator had wasted and oppressed and insulted Prus¬ 
sia, it is easy to see that a child growing up at that day would 
have to endure hardness in many ways, and would early learn 
to work. The school-days over he had at once to support him¬ 
self by giving lessons, and the material care for his family, for 
the old home, lay upon him until the time of his moving to 
Kiel. But we anticipate. He studied at Koenigsberg and then 
a short time at Halle and finally at Berlin. At the age of twenty- 
five he habilitated, as the phrase goes, that is to say, he offered 
the necessary dissertation and passed the colloquium or exami¬ 
nation and the other formalities for gaining permission to become 
a member of the teaching body of the University of Koenigsberg, 
and he thus became what is called a privatdocent of theology. 
A privatdocent can lecture as much as he pleases. The lecture 
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rooms of the university are open to his use, and his lectures are 
announced in the university catalogues and on the university 
bulletin boards. He has a right to the fees for the lectures held 
by him, but it must be remembered that the older professors are 
likely to have the most of the students, especially as they also 
have more influence in every way upon the further course of the 
students. A privatdoccnt has to struggle for all he gets, and he 
cannot dream of receiving a salary. Now, however, in some 
cases the government gives a stipendium to privatdocents who 
do well. In his thirtieth year, in the year 1857, he was appointed 
as extraordinary professor. An extraordinary professor may 
receive a small salary from the government, if the minister of 
public instruction is satisfied with him. It is, of course, then 
easy to understand how hard he had to work to bear the burden 
that lay on him. He taught at the University, that is to say, he 
held his lectures there, but at the same time he gave courses of 
religious instruction in several schools, and for a time he was 
division chaplain in the army. In the year 1859 he married, 
and these varied occupations continued. 

Now that we have arrived at the beginning of his own family, 
let us turn back for an instant and ask what influences, outside 
of the already mentioned family influence, had thus far especially 
affected him; for the personal associations of a man usually 
determine or conversely betoken to no small extent his aims and 
his longings, his likes and his dislikes, his weaknesses and his 
strength. He was rich in a delightful circle of young friends of 
both sexes that found a common interest, not only in literary 
and aesthetic occupations and discussions, but also and particu¬ 
larly in religious contemplation and exchange of thought. One 
of these youthful friends was the historian Georg Voigt, for 
many years a professor at Leipzig, who died a few years ago. 
The letter which stands like a preface to Weiss's Life of Jesus 
shows how intimately they were bound to each other. In that 
letter, written fourteen years ago, Weiss refers to their common 
studies in youth and to their dream of some day teaching in the 
same university, a pleasure that they never were to enjoy. One 
token of their studies exists in the translation of Thompson's 
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Seasons that they made together in pursuit of their English 
likings. The theological professors who had the most influence 
upon his studies were probably Neander, Dorner, and Tholuck. 
But there were other friendships and other interests than the 
merely scientific ones. He stood very close to Wichern, and 
once, towards the end of the forties, made a long journey with him. 

It was part and parcel of this friendship that Weiss from 
the first had a deep interest in what is called in Germany “ Inner 
Mission,” a combination of the American Home Missions with 
every description of care for the poor, ignorant, sick, and in any 
way needy. Thus his theological thoughts did not run in a 
dead rut of books and libraries, and pen and ink, and university 
discussions, but were as closely bound up with the life of the 
church as was possible—with the life of the church and not 
merely with the organs of ecclesiastical authority. As a student 
he busied himself with these living questions and with these 
living deeds. Of his friends out of these early years we may 
further mention Oldenberg who renewed and deepened if pos¬ 
sible the old Koenigsberg friendship when they were both again 
in one city, in Berlin. The lamented church historian, W. 
Moeller of Kiel, was also one of his warmest friends. They 
knitted together during a journey in Switzerland in the year 
1848. This will be enough for the present in reference to the 
person of the rising professor as he begins to unfold his wings. 
Let us turn to his literary productions. 

In the year 1855 appeared his book on the Petrine Doctrinal 
Conception, a book that was honored by much attention, and 
that not only on the part of friends but also on the part of 
opponents. It is especially interesting to observe how Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, the eminent Tubingen professor, criticised it. In 
the Tubingen Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1856, pp. 193-240, he 
discussed it very thoroughly. The most striking thing in the 
review was the light it threw upon Baur’s way of thinking 
Everyone knows how Baur determined by examination of the 
New Testament writings precisely what each writer had in mind 
as he wrote, precisely what party he belonged to, and precisely 
what the special purpose of the particular book was. Laudable 
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as Baur’s thought and industry were, he went too far in his 
divination and found out parties that did not exist. Now it is 
really amusing to see how Baur applied the same plan to Weiss's 
book and discovered a plan of operations in it. And the matter 
grew better still with one of Baur’s friends, for he attributed on 
the same principle to Weiss an opinion that Weiss did not in the 
least cherish, and when Weiss declared that he did not think 
anything of the kind, the critic insisted upon it that he did. 
One could imagine Baur’s saying: “I can tell just what an 
apostle or a Christian in the first century is at, when he writes a 
book, and it is twice as easy for me to tell what this privat - 
docent in Kiel thinks when he writes.” But nevertheless Weiss 
was unable to agree with him and we must conclude, on the 
contrary, that if Baur was so thoroughly unable to tell what the 
purpose of a privatdocent of his own day was, he was a hundred 
times less able to tell what the apostles and the Christians of the 
first centuries thought. But we are wandering. In the year 
1859 Weiss followed up the Petrine volume by one on the epistle 
to the Philippians, and in the year 1862 by one on the Doctrinal 
Cojiception of John . This was his last book as extraordinary 
professor, for the next year, 1863, he was appointed ordinary or 
full professor at the University of Kiel. The next book that 
appeared was his Biblical Theology of the year 1868, the comple¬ 
tion for the whole New Testament of the doctrinal review 
begun in his Petrine Doctrinal Conception thirteen years before. 
This Biblical Theology remains today in its later editions one of 
the most useful works in that department. Let no one, however, 
take it up under the impression that he has before him a con¬ 
versational, elementary, fluently written treatise on the thoughts 
that Weiss conjured up to himself about what the New Testa¬ 
ment writers might have said. It is a thorough presentation of 
all the material that the New Testament contains, ordered 
according to the approximate time of the composition of the 
books, though without tearing apart the writings that belong 
together. It presupposes in the reader the intention to read 
with his New Testament open and to look at each text that is 
cited, if he does not know it by heart. In short it is a book for 
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profound occupation with the subject and not one to be taken 
up like a novel after dinner. 

His next books were two large ones of the same solid char¬ 
acter. The relation of the synoptic gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, to each other is of vital moment for the due under¬ 
standing of the gospels. Treatise after treatise has been written 
upon the subject during the last hundred years, but none has 
been more exhaustive and more instructive for the theological 
world than the books and the articles of Weiss. The volume in 
the year 1872 took up the Gospel according to Mark and its 
Synoptic Parallels. To this day it remains the best introduction 
for a careful scholar to the intricacies of these discussions. The 
different accounts are put each in its own column, and then the 
fragments out of the various sources, so far as at present they can 
be separated, are made distinct by certain kinds of type. The 
whole is then clearly explained. The printing in the different 
kinds of type was very expensive, and of course such a work 
could not count upon as large a public as if it were a book of travel, 
and it did not sell very fast, even in spite of the tribute paid by 
critics to its usefulness. If I am not mistaken, it was in conse¬ 
quence of this circumstance that the same publisher did not take 
the second book in this field, and, besides, the publisher who 
did take it refused to let it be printed in such an expensive way. 
This second book on this question was the Gospel according to 
Matthew with its Parallels from Luke. As we have said, the 
way it is printed does not help make the matter plain, as was the 
case in the former book. Still it is a clear treatment of the new 
form of the problems and is at the same time a valuable com¬ 
mentary for the two gospels. No one who wishes to study the 
subject at length can afford to neglect the articles which Weiss 
contributed to the Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie in the years 
1864 and 1865, and to the Theologische Studien U7td Kritiken in 
the year 1866. In spite of the later books, these articles are not 
at all useless; they are still really necessary. A pamphlet of 
about twenty pages closed the books published while he was at 
Kiel. It was a discussion Of the Importance of Historical Con¬ 
siderations for the New Theology . 
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Now comes the time for his full activity in the university of 
the capital of Germany. He entered upon his work at Berlin in 
the year 1877, twenty years ago. It might be supposed that the 
large university, with the many calls of the large city upon the 
professor, would prevent his doing any more bookwork of impor¬ 
tance. We shall see that that was not the case. He had scarcely 
taken root in Berlin before the volumes of Meyer's Commentary that 
he rewrought began to appear. We need not touch upon the 
single volumes. It will be enough to sum up this part of his 
work all at once. Its importance can only be understood by 
one who considers in what large numbers these volumes of 
Meyer's Commentary are scattered over the earth, for they are not 
at all confined to Germany. He took in hand the commentaries 
on Matthew, on Mark and Luke, on John, on the epistles of 
John, on the epistle to the Romans, on the epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, and on the epistle to the Hebrews. That is a task 
that might well satisfy a man for a number of years even if he 
had no lectures to give. Of the excellence of these commen¬ 
taries it is not necessary to speak. Weiss had the courage 
finally to do away with the usual weak manner of patching up 
the writings of a dead scholar, and he remodeled the volumes, 
very much to the satisfaction of the users of them. We may 
say just here that he has begun to shake off this work, and has 
passed over the commentary on Mark and Luke to the care of 
his son, Professor Johannes Weiss of Marburg. In among all 
this he issued in the year 1882 his Life of Jesus, in two large 
volumes, and it reached a second edition in two years (the Eng¬ 
lish edition, published by Clark, is in three volumes). This is 
the book which he dedicated, as we have said above, by a long 
letter, to his old friend Professor Georg Voigt. One point is 
worthy of note in regard to the Life of Jesus, namely, that Weiss 
here shows how well he can write a fluent style when the book 
calls for it. The present writer has heard men complain that 
Weiss’s style, in his writings on Synopsis for example, was exces¬ 
sively dry. Dry ? Do they suppose that scientific treatises are 
only good when they are clothed in a popular style ? Weiss’s 
books on Synopsis are not for the uneducated; they are for 
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people who are intimately acquainted with the Greek Testament. 
And then, too, they are of necessity very much condensed. If 
he had aimed to make them popularly intelligent and pleasing, 
attractive, as the phrase runs, he would have had to make a 
dozen volumes of them and even then not give as much as he 
has given to the world of scholars. This Life of Jesus shows us 
Weiss in the character of a writer who can write easily and 
attractively. No wonder, then, that a third edition was called for 
in 1888. 

In the year 1886 Weiss published his New Testament Intro - 
ductian . On occasion of this book we may call attention to a 
leading trait of the author and of his writings. If this were a 
German article, this would be the place to put in the words 
subjective and objective. Weiss is extremely subjective in one 
way and that in general a very good way. Comparisons are 
odious or odorous, but I may venture to make one here, since 
the comparison will unfold the virtues of two great scholars at 
the same time. Professor Heinrich Julius Holtzmann of Strass- 
burg has treated the New Testament almost as fully as Weiss, 
although he has done a world of other work in several directions. 
Now Holtzmann is in the particular in question “objective.” 
The Introductions of these two scholars to the New Testa¬ 
ment put these two qualities of writers before us in an 
unusually distinct manner, and this fact makes these two books 
really each a complement to the other. Holtzmann takes up 
the questions in an impersonal way and discusses the history of 
the case very minutely. He tells us what Augustine and 
Calvin and Luther, what Hilgenfeld and Holsten thought about 
the point in hand, and he is so little impressed with the fact 
that we care to know what Holtzmann thinks about it after he 
has studied all these views over, that he either does not say at 
all what he has finally decided upon as most likely, or he does 
it in such a modest and unobtrusive way that it is often as hard 
to find out his opinion on a question as it is to find a needle in 
a haystack. Weiss is the reverse in his habit of thinking and 
writing (and, we may add, of lecturing). For him everything is 
immediately interesting in the point of view that he himself 
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takes of it. He never cares a fig for what anyone else says, if 
it does not commend itself to his mature judgment. In Holtz- 
mann’s Introduction you find out how the questions have been 
treated by all the world. In Weiss's Introduction you may find 
out something about the opinions of other people, but the main 
thing that you get is Weiss. Everything is for him a matter of 
course in the way that he sees it. Doubt is seldom necessary. 
There is in this style of thinking a certain fervor and incisive 
power that impresses itself upon the reader, when he is sure that 
the author understands the subject under discussion. Put this 
then down to the account of the personality and you have a 
weighty element in the sturdy make-up of this unwearying 
champion of New Testament truth. 

As if we had not yet had enough, there is still another series 
of books to be mentioned in which our septuagenarian has pre¬ 
sented, or we may say is still presenting, to the theological 
world the results of his researches in the New Testament. In 
the year 1891 he published The Apocalypse of John: Text-Critical 
Studies , and Determination of the Text . Many a critic who saw the 
remarks upon the criticism of the text, in the numerous writ¬ 
ings of Weiss, thought to himself in a self-satisfied way that 
Weiss had done all of this work on the text just as negligently 
as he himself was in the habit of doing his textual work. 
Indeed, once a scholar said to the present writer directly: “ I 
suppose that Weiss when he decides about readings simply takes 
the Eighth Edition of Tischendorf and says to himself: “BCR 
and so forth are on the side of that reading and DEHS and so 
forth on the side of the other reading; the first is the reading 
that is to be chosen." By these words he intended to say that 
Weiss doubtless did not bother his head much about the read¬ 
ings, and did not know much about the manuscripts. He was 
surprised to hear that Weiss's notes on the text of the gospel 
of John alone filled a large pile of quarto leaves, on which the 
lightest deviations that could be of moment were carefully 
written down and compared. The critics who did not happen 
to hear thus privately of his work must have been stunned when 
they saw the book on the text of the Apocalypse. The first 156 
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pages of it give a minute discussion of the readings and manu¬ 
scripts, distinguishing between an older and a younger text and 
showing the relation of the most important manuscripts to the 
emended text. The rest (pp. 157-225) offers the Greek text 
with brief philological notes. The Apocalypse was followed in the 
year 1892 by the Catholic Epistles , treated in the same manner. 
The book of Acts was issued in the year 1893. Thus far the 
textual criticism had been accompanied in the same volume by the 
text and a brief commentary that was merely intended to sup¬ 
port the determinations of the text-critical discussions. Now, 
in the year 1896, in the case of the Pauline epistles, a change 
has been made and the textual criticism of the Pauline epistles 
appears all by itself in a volume of ivand 161 pages. And then 
something altogether new, in form at least, is added in the totally 
independent volume entitled: The Pauline Epistles in the Cor¬ 
rected Text, with a Short Commentary for Handy Use in Reading the 
Scriptures. This volume contains vi and 682 pages. Before 
taking up the text-critical part of the matter it may be well to 
say a word or two about this new book. 

For years the present writer has tried to persuade Professor 
Weiss to make a clear commentary of his own on the whole New 
Testament. At first he was urged to put into the Meyer series, 
on his own responsibility alone, all the New Testament books 
that he had not yet discussed in that series. This proved to be 
impossible. And still it was and is desirable that the world of 
theology have a complete display of the second part of Holy Writ 
as it presents itself to a scholar who has spent so many years 
upon its study. No one need hereupon think that the present 
writer has any wish to swear by the word of a set master. It is, 
without any regard to authority, of use to have a connected pres¬ 
entation of such a collection of writings from one practiced 
hand. It is desirable to be able to touch clearly Weiss without 
admixture with numerous other scholars. A glance at the work he 
has done upon the New Testament makes this plain. A Biblical 
Theology, an Introduction, and commentaries on the chief books 
must render him able to deal in an uncommonly fruitful way with 
what is left; and, more than that, must fit him to say what he 
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thinks about each verse, independent of the constant intercala¬ 
tion of the view of a hundred other scholars. It will then be 
possible for each man who takes up the Weiss commentary to 
study the New Testament in all simplicity, to think for himself 
over against Weiss, instead of having a dozen contrasting views 
before him which almost of necessity preclude any healthy 
reaction of his own mind in reference to what Weiss suggests. 
It is high time that biblical scholars distinguish between exege¬ 
sis and the history of exegesis, between the explanation of a 
given passage and the history of all the more or less sensible 
views that have ever been taken of the passage. If I am not 
mistaken, the tendency to make such collections of views and to 
add long lists of names for one view and another, has arisen 
partly from an often unconscious desire of commentators to see 
their names in the pages of every book upon the subject and to 
have them seen; a commentator has, for example, been known 
to cite all manner of other books without any regard to neces¬ 
sity but only upon the plan of touching every page which con¬ 
tained his own name. The commentary thus must serve the 
purpose of an advertising medium, a thing that does not in the 
least further biblical research. Another reason has been that 
commentators have felt bound to put down by every sentence 
the names of the men who had expressed a similar thought 
before. This is a misplaced honesty, and a totally unhistorical 
modesty. Were this method alone honest, no one could say 
“Two and two are four” without producing his predecessors in 
this most weighty statement. And modesty, thought of one's 
own self, should not come in here at all. It is a matter of busi¬ 
ness. The point is to explain Scripture, and that must be done 
purely and simply. Every special aid may receive mention in a 
preface, but the analysis of sentences must not be interrupted by 
the statement that A or B or C thinks thus and thus about it. 

In this volume of Weiss’s, which, as I write in October 1896, 
has only just appeared, we have precisely what theological 
students and all who can read Greek need, for the cursory read¬ 
ing of the Pauline epistles. Pages 1-19 give an excellent short 
introduction with a summary of the historical points necessary 
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to the understanding of the probable time and possible place of 
the origin of the epistles. No one will be surprised to see in 
this introduction that Weiss still finds no reasons to speak defi¬ 
nitely about the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. If some 
things in them are unlike the contents of the other letters of 
Paul, and if we do not know where to place them in the life of 
Paul, it is just as sure that we have not yet discovered a source 
in time, place, and author that offers to us fewer difficulties than 
the traditional source. “Therefore it is quite proper to try to 
explain these letters upon the supposition that they are, what 
they profess to be, letters from the unknown period of Paul's 
life after his release from the Roman imprisonment." That is 
enough about the volume in itself. All we need to add is the 
wish that Weiss give us precisely in the same form a commen¬ 
tary upon the gospels, the Acts, the catholic epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. Perhaps he could, with slight modifications, but 
better with none than not at all, simply cause for the Acts, Catho¬ 
lic Epistles, and the Apocalypse his brief commentary in the text- 
critical volumes above mentioned to be reprinted and sold sep¬ 
arately for general use. I confess to one earnest wish, in case 
Weiss completes, as I hope, the commentary, namely, that the 
whole New Testament then be issued in the Greek order: Gos¬ 
pels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. It 
is greatly to be desired that some day in the dim future of 
nearer intercourse between all Christian churches we may reach 
the point of having our New Testaments throughout the world 
printed in the one order, and that the commonest older Greek 
order. The English version transposes the Catholic Epistles, and 
the German New Testament, in an altogether unjustifiable adhe¬ 
rence to the consequences of Luther's arbitrary determinations 
about the canonical value of the books, mixes things up still 
more. External order is not to be compared to internal sense and 
contents, but it is nevertheless not to be neglected. If adhe¬ 
rents of the other arrangements despise the value of order, then 
they may well let the old order be restored; it cannot matter 
much to them, and better is better. 

Should Professor Weiss dislike to take up the gospels text- 
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critically because he has already done so much synoptical work 
and has spent so much time both upon the text and the expla¬ 
nation of all four gospels, I should like to urge upon him the 
claims of the world to the complete short commentary above 
described. And in giving this short commentary he will at least 
give us, as in the case of the Pauline epistles, his mature deter¬ 
mination of the text. If he can, however, go still further, and as 
for the Pauline epistles, present us a thorough text-critical dis¬ 
cussion of the text of the gospels, thus completing also the text- 
critical treatment of the New Testament, I wish that he would 
combine with the textual criticism of the synoptists a brief treat¬ 
ment of the synoptic questions in an introduction and a continual 
reference all the way through to the various sources of the syn¬ 
optic composition, as more or less certainly to be discerned. 

Let us now turn to the textual criticism and especially to the 
latest volume of it, the Text Criticism of the Pauline Epistles . 
What little we have to say about this volume within the brief 
space allotted to us will suffice for our opinion in regard to all 
the textual volumes. A word may first be given to the recep¬ 
tion of the previous volumes upon the text. On the one hand 
they have not been received with open arms, for the very simple 
reason that only an extremely limited number of theological 
scholars, whether professors or pastors or teachers, have gone 
so far into the study of the text as to be able to deal easily 
with such researches. Therefore the majority of scholars have 
not the courage to dive into the mass of detailed discussion of 
manuscripts and their readings. Happily the number of those 
who have learned to appreciate the value and the interest of 
such work is increasing, and philologians are waking up to the 
fact that the New Testament presents for them problems in 
palaeographical research and in textual tradition such as are 
scarcely to be found in the whole range of non-biblical Greek 
literature. In the next place, some few scholars who have 
another way of looking at textual questions have rather dispar¬ 
aged Weiss’s work. One, Paul Corssen of Berlin, the learned 
friend of Latin texts, attacked Weiss furiously in a long review 
in the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen y 1893, No. 15. Let me hasten 
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to say that the “fury” was of no personal character. It is said 
and believed — I have not asked Corssen about it — that when he 
wrote the article he had not the remotest idea that it was the 
celebrated commentator against whom he was advancing. The 
real was altogether “scientific.” Professor Weiss replied to the 
critics in a brief article in Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fur wissen- 
schaftiiche Theobgie , 37, 3, pp. 424-451. 

The preface to this volume opens with a justification of his 
right to pursue his aims in textual criticism and to set them for 
himself according to his needs and to his powers. He empha¬ 
sizes the fact that detailed exegesis has been his main point of 
interest and that he has been annoyed constantly in his work by 
the uncertainty of the text. He declares that neither the usual 
reasons of the commentators for determining the value of the 
various readings, nor the modern editions of the text appeared to 
offer him a satisfactory and certain path towards a decision. So 
he collected material year after year, grouped it now in this way 
and now in that, studied over it, and tried to open up for himself 
a path out of the difficulties. These collections and these studies 
are the basis of the textual volumes now before the public. 
Weiss is not in the least ignorant of the value of the many dis¬ 
cussions already published by others, and as little does he 
forget the fact that a great deal still remains to be done to 
secure certainty touching the testimony of the manuscripts, and 
particularly of the versions and of the patristic quotations. He 
refers also to the need of verifying anew the collations in 
Tischendorfs apparatus. This is quite right. Tischendorfs 
apparatus must be verified anew, like every other apparatus. I 
should only like in passing to lay stress upon the fact, however, 
that the faults in Tischendorfs apparatus are not due to willful 
carelessness on his part. No one who has not tried to print 
sheet after sheet with countless detailed statements, and who 
has not then had the advantage of seeing the printed book veri¬ 
fied in detail by a friendly, or better still by an unfriendly critic, 
has a thorough conception of the impossibility of securing 
infallible accuracy in such publications. Aware as Weiss is of 
all that must still be done for the apparatus, he still and quite 
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correctly declares that exegesis with her daily needs cannot wait 
for the distant fulfillment of all such desires. It would indeed 
be the height of absurdity to insist upon anything of the kind, 
any delay of exegesis until textual criticism has completed its 
task perfectly; textual criticism will remain human, fallible, and 
imperfect so long as we remain men ; the infallibility of the 
pope does not extend to the determination of the right readings 
in the Greek text of the New Testament. Therefore Weiss has 
taken up the work and trusts that, in spite of all deficiencies 
and disadvantages in the condition of the tradition of the text, 
he has been able to reach in almost all essential points a great 
degree of surety, and that in the rest he has at least reached a 
high degree of probability as a result of the work of years. 
Moreover, he is perfectly right when he asserts that even those 
who do not agree with him will find his disposition of the 
material and his discussion of it useful. 

It is necessary to observe, before we go further, that after a 
brief introduction Weiss takes up the “exchange of words ** of 
various classes, then “omissions and additions/ 1 then “changes 
in the positions of words/* and finally “orthographical varia¬ 
tions/* and it is clear that these categories include almost all the 
various differences that are to be weighed. Everyone has his 
own logical fancies and the classes are not harmed by the above 
arrangement, but still I should have preferred an advance from 
more external to more internal variations and have put the trifles 
of orthography first, then the changes of position, then the 
changes of words, and finally the most radical things—the 
omissions and additions. 

The brief introduction, pp. 1-5, treats of the manuscripts. 
The text of the Pauline epistles is relatively well kept and the 
uncial manuscripts only have a little more than 6100 variations 
in 2000 verses. The codices KLP, with some further fragments, 
bring an emendated text. They have about 1250 errors peculiar 
to themselves, but the most of these errors are peculiar to the 
individual codices and only 155 are common to K L and P. A 
second group of codices DEFG gives both the Greek and the 
Latin text. Of these, E is a copy of D, and F and G only represent 
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one text, whatever the relation of the volumes to each other may 
be. D is the most weighty of this group. As for DE over against 
FG, the points of agreement between the two pairs result from 
the fact that FG or their source were corrected according to a 
text which was the source of the errors in DE. A similar 
state of affairs is found when we compare these two groups 
KLP and DEFG together. They have about 460 errors in 
common and these spring not from a direct connection of one 
group with the other but from an older emendated text. The 
reader will please remember that an 11 emendated ” text is not 
really an “unfaulted,” “bettered,” “corrected,” and therefore 
“ truly correct ” text, but a text or a reading which somebody 
has in innocent ignorance changed, supposedly for the better, 
but actually for the worse. A colloquial German word, “ Ver - 
schlimmbesserung ” “ badbettering,” would be the appropriate 
term for such “emendation.” If we pass on to the older 
codices, we find that K AB have also a large number of what we 
may call private errors, each for itself. B, the Vatican manu¬ 
script, has just as many errors of writing, specimens of careless¬ 
ness, and arbitrary or thoughtless changes as M and A, although 
it shares fewer errors with other codices. According to Weiss's 
judgment the right reading is found twenty times in the younger 
groups, M alone has the right reading only three times, A alone 
only once, where B is mutilated. B alone has the right reading 
eighty-five times. I dislike to copy this statement of Weiss's 
about B, because I know how easily a reader is brought by such 
a curt statement to believe finally in the absolute preeminence of 
B; still I let it stand as an expression of Weiss's opinion. So 
much for this interesting introduction. 

When we turn to the following four divisions of variations 
that are discussed in full, we must of course repeat what the 
last sentence but one states for a special case. It is totally 
impossible for any scholar to find a positive standard of excel¬ 
lence for the readings. Had we such a standard, we should 
have the right text, which we as men can only ever tangen¬ 
tially approach without actually touching it. In consequence 
each scholar studies out for himself what may be the right read- 
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ing in each case and then, by unalterable necessity, counts the 
faults or the virtues of the manuscripts according to the standard 
which he has himself set up. I see at this moment no cure for 
this. The only thing is that every reader of every critical 
work must remember that these groups of numbers endow the 
one who has counted them up, according to his own plan, with 
no infallibility. And here I touch one point that I fear is often 
forgotten by scholars, namely, that positively everybody, every 
single scholar who determines readings by the use of his brains, 
is “subjective,” falls under this dreadful reproach. There is no 
help for it. The one thing for which there is help is that 
each man cease to imagine that by some special fiat of omnip¬ 
otence he has himself succeeded in avoiding subjectivity, suc¬ 
ceeded in getting outside of himself and in deciding with abso¬ 
lute impartiality precisely according to the testimony. He can¬ 
not do it. If a man imagined that he could avoid “subjec¬ 
tivity ” by weighing the avoirdupois of the codices and letting 
the 41 divinely determined ” weight upon the one side and the 
other settle the case, he would, precisely in the determination of 
this method of deciding, be the most crazily 44 subjective ” of 
all. 

Of course it is not desirable that we should here go at length 
into the details of the various readings as Weiss presents them. 
The reader must take the book in hand and delve for himself. 
The first division, the 44 Exchange of Words,” fills pages 6-70, 
the 44 Omissions and Additions” pages 71-127, the “Changes of 
Position” pages 128-137, and the 44 Orthographical Variations” 
pages 138-148. Pages 149-161 contain an index of the pas¬ 
sages which are more fully treated. At this point the reader 
will be surprised to learn that Romans 9: 5 does not appear in 
this list of passages, but he will then perceive the reason for 
the limitation we attached above to the completeness of the 
categories used by Weiss. Few New Testament scholars will 
fail to insist upon it that the passage in question is of great 
moment and that the critic of the text must say what he thinks 
about it. But punctuation is not found in those categories. I 
looked for it under 44 Orthographical” but in vain. It is of no 
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avail for anyone to say that the oldest codices have no punctua¬ 
tion of importance. Our text is now edited by a textual critic 
and he must punctuate and he must know why he punctuates. 
Still, Weiss's view upon this point is clear from the commentary 
volume, and I do not in the least agree with him. I believe that 
after the manner of the larger number of Greek manuscripts we 
should put a full stop after adpKa. I believe that the doxology 
is one of the ejaculations addressed to God and that it is not 
connected, as a relative clause, with what goes before. That is 
my “subjective" opinion, just as Weiss’s is his, only that I am 
inclined to consider the manuscripts as an “objective" support 
for my side. 

If we turn to page 6, the first page of the 44 Exchanges of 
Words," we learn that 0«d* and Kvpu* are most frequently 
exchanged, and it is an indication of the reserve shown by Weiss 
that he does not allude to the contracted forms 0C KC as 
doubtless influential in facilitating this exchange; Weiss wishes 
to speak as an exegete and not as a palaeographer. This first 
case of exchange brings me to another external matter which I 
regret, namely, that the Greek is not accented. Greek may 
once in the manuscripts have been written without accents, but 
for centuries, for a thousand years, it has been written with 
them, and, what is more, it has never ceased in the living inter¬ 
course of ecclesiastical and civil life to be written with accents. 
To me, therefore, the practice of 4 writing Greek without accents, is 
similar to the neglect to put on a coat, and I deprecate the 
growth of the practice in scientific works. This first page 
gives a specimen of the “subjective" certainty of the author. 
From the fact that 0c<* occurs for Kvpux even in the oldest 
codices (I find it on the contrary strange that the change only 
occurs twice in S) and that in 2 Thess. 3:3 ADFG 71 and 
almost all Latin codices read Otoe instead of /cvpux, is drawn the 
“certain” conclusion that in 2 Tim. 2:14s CFG the Memphitic, 
a few minuscules, and the Latins have put for Kvpux, and 
although the author here differs from Tischendorf and from 
Westcott and Hort he does not give any further reason than 
the assimilation with two other passages. Now he may be 
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right, but I do not know that he is right, and I certainly do 
not think that he is. Pages 22-26 deal with and fytcfc, 

which, as Weiss says, are often changed in the codices in a 
way that makes no sense at all. It would be necessary for 
the palaeographer to refer to the pronunciation as helping 
confound the words and to say that the variation in the case of 
single codices is scarcely worth discussing, and that, even where 
the codices stand favorably for one or the other, an exegete who 
has any really good reasons may riot in “subjectivity” without 
fear of the palaeographers. Many a reader would have liked 
to see some discussion of the doxology and of its position at 
the end of the whole epistle as contrasted with the placing of 
it at the end of the fourteenth chapter. Doubtless Weiss was 
guided here by the large agreement between the uncial manu¬ 
scripts. It is with me a question whether a clearer view of 
the textual condition of given books could not be secured by a 
discussion, prefaced or appended to the groupings given by 
Weiss, that should adjust itself more nearly to the “geography” 
of the book, a discussion that would be like a skeleton of the 
textual commentary perhaps, that would lay before us in a nut¬ 
shell the condition of the text in chapter after chapter. Were 
some such addition before us, a casual or a new student would 
not stand so good a chance of running through the textual criti¬ 
cism, for example, of the epistle to the Romans without suspect¬ 
ing that Rom. 9 : 5 or that the doxology were of peculiar interest. 
But we must stop picking flaws in this excellent book. The 
vast amount in which Weiss agrees with others need not be dis¬ 
played at length. There is page after page that offers food for 
long study and reflection. Every page shows the great exact¬ 
ness of the author, whether he place before us the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the readings, say, for example, in Irprms xP lor °* and 
X/Jtoros or whether he tells us what particles are lacking in 

certain manuscripts. 

Let us turn from the details of the book and glance at the 
whole. We need not lay stress upon the fact that perhaps too 
much is doubted, or upon the much more frequent fact that too 
much is settled with apodictic certainty. The book has one 
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point of great value, is in itself, in its existence, of vast impor¬ 
tance for the science of textual criticism. Thus far, for decade 
after decade, we have heard the changes rung upon the theme: 
“Textual critics are subjective in their decisions.” And this 
phrase has come to be as certain as the mewing of cats and the 
milk-giving of cows. Exegetes have in general viewed the bat¬ 
tle of varying readings from afar. They have only noted here 
and there, usually at second or at tenth hand, an event or so 
from the fray, and have comforted their souls that they were 
absolutely impartial, and the necessary inference was that if 
they by any chance became critics, that if any exegete by any 
revolution of fate became a critic of the text, the state of affairs 
would be changed; subjectivity would cease and all would be 
as in the best of worlds. How often have I heard the words : 
“If Tischendorf had only been an exegete, he would have 
decided otherwise.” Now in Weiss we have an exegete of the 
first order, one who of course as an exegete has his opponents, 
but one whose very opponents by their own high rank declare 
to be a prince. And Weiss has entered upon the field of tex¬ 
tual criticism. He has not taken up palaeography as Tischen¬ 
dorf did, and he has not gone into reading consecutively and 
collating published manuscripts, or the works of the fathers, 
as Westcott and Hort did, but he has taken the variations 
noted by others, and has with the most unwearying zeal, 
with unsparing diligence, with ceaseless toil, for many years 
studied the text. I insist upon it that the text of the New Tes¬ 
tament determined upon by such a man, with such preparation, 
is an event in the history of textual criticism, and I wish that 
his text could be printed in a handy edition by itself so that 
everyone could conveniently refer to the text of an exegete. It 
is perfectly true that in respect to a large number of passages I 
do not agree with Weiss. But then I am not infallible. He 
may be right. And at any rate it is well to know what fits his 
“ New Testament sense,” for one who has so long studied the 
New Testament should have some special intuitions at last guid¬ 
ing him to the right issue. 

The one circumstance which is a comfort for textual critics 
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who are not exegetes, much as it may be a pity for the New 
Testament text, is the outflow of what we have said above about 
human or scholarly subjectivity. Weiss is one of the most sub¬ 
jective of men, that is to say, he is a strong character and no 
prattler; he is never lukewarm, rarely uncertain. What he sees 
is what is to be seen. He needs no chromatic correction. And 
of course this shows itself in his decisions upon the text. His 
reasons for accepting or rejecting given readings are precisely 
the same kind of reasons that have been used before. He has 
not discovered a new theory of perception that prevents subjec¬ 
tivity. He has not entered a fourth dimension that places him 
above his predecessors. He only applies the reasons in another 
way in the given case. 

In this glance at Weiss’s newest books we have for the nonce 
lost the thread of our contemplation of his person as a whole. 
We have come down to details and in these details we have 
shown that to love and to honor him is quite compatible with 
disagreement, with failure to agree with him, in given scientific 
determinations. Let us return to the man. We have seen how 
much he has written, and the reader will imagine for himself 
what hours of patient labor, what incessant occupation with the 
New Testament, the books we have counted up must have 
demanded for their production. Nevertheless the tale is not 
complete without another page. The student who was so 
devotedly attached to Wichern, who began then to work for 
“Inner Mission,” finds his counterpart in the man who year by 
year, now in one city, now in another, marshals in a congress 
for Inner Mission for all Germany the ever-growing throng of 
those who apply themselves to this work. From textual criti¬ 
cism to Inner Mission seems to some men to be a long stride. 
He who takes up exegesis and textual criticism because the 
New Testament is to him the Book of Books cannot fail to have 
a heart for the people, cannot fail to have a fountain of mercy 
in his heart that flows for the people. When you think of Bern- 
hard Weiss as a severe scholar do not forget that he has a warm 
heart. 
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Our picture in its hasty, rude lines is nearly done. The 
daily professional activity and the official activity as ministerial 
counselor are all that remains to be spoken of, and these two 
activities, important as they are, seem trifling after what we 
have already said. Take the latter first. For the ministry of 
worship he has to attend to all that concerns the appointing of 
professors of theology in the numerous universities of Prussia. 
At any moment he may have to let his work drop and go off to 
Giessen or to Basel or to Bern, anywhere, and see what a privat - 
docent or a professor is like. He listens to a lecture or two 
and if possible attends a seminary exercise and then reports at 
Berlin for or against the candidate, as the case may be. While 
at home he of course must often go to the minister, for there is 
scarcely ever a time at which some theological professorship is 
not waiting to be filled. As for the lectures, they are of the 
usual amount and variety for a German professor, embracing a 
number of topics. The summer term for 1896 was filled up by 
him with lectures on the Biblical Theology of the New Testa¬ 
ment five hours each week, on the Epistle to the Romans four 
hours, on the Passion one hour, and to that must be added once 
a week the exercises of the New Testament seminary. During 
the present winter term, 1896-7, he lectures five hours a week 
on New Testament Introduction and five hours on the Synoptic 
Gospels. Weiss lectures in the same decisive way in which he 
thinks and writes. He does not doubt his results, and he gives 
them with firmness. 

May the vigor that Professor Weiss now shows in his seven¬ 
tieth year be long continued to him, and may his happiness in 
his home and in his work increase as the years flow on ! 
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THE SCOPE OF THEOLOGY AND ITS PLACE IN THE 

UNIVERSITY. 


By Charles A. Briggs, 

New York. 

The development of theological education in the United 
States of America has been in three stages (i) in the college ; 
(2) in the professional school; (3) in the professional school in 
alliance with, or in organic union with, the university. We have 
only recently entered upon the third stage and theological edu¬ 
cation in the immediate future will advance in university lines. 

The American colleges have been gradually casting off the 
bonds of ecclesiasticism and dogmatism which enslaved them to 
denominationalism and made them the citadels and prisons of 
sectarianism. The elimination of the theological seminary from 
the college removed the chief difficulties in the way of the 
liberation of the college: but at the same time it resulted in 
increasing the bondage of the theological seminaries ; so that 
these became the strongholds not merely of denomination¬ 
alism but of schismatic tendencies in the denominations 
themselves. The theological seminary may gain its freedom 
either by a gradual appropriation of the spirit and life of the 
university with which it may be affiliated or by itself throwing 
off the bondage of denominationalism and sectarianism and 
becoming a theological university. The former is the easier 
and simpler method, the latter is the more difficult and com¬ 
plex ; but on this very account possibly the more fruitful. If 
the two methods could combine, the best results would be 
attained. The theological seminary is entering into closer 
relations with the university in many of the great cities of our 
land. These relations are of very great importance both to the 
university and to the theological school. There are opportu¬ 
nities of mutual helpfulness and also of mutual injury. On the 
one hand it would be a calamity if any of our great universi- 
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ties should take the theological seminary to its bosom, warm 
the serpent of sectarianism into new life and give it such an 
influence in the university body as to again imperil the freedom 
of the university. The university should guard its freedom by 
perpetual vigilance lest it again put on the bonds of denomina- 
tionalism. On the other hand there is peril to the theological 
seminary lest it merge itself and become lost in the larger life 
of the university. 

The theological seminaries which have enjoyed the greatest 
prosperity and have had the largest number of students and 
the most extensive public influence during the last thirty years 
have been the theological seminaries which have stood apart as 
independent institutions. Several of the older colleges have 
grown into universities with theological faculties. But the most 
of the American universities are without theological faculties, 
either by original design to avoid sectarian complications, or 
else for the reason that they have grown into universities from 
schools of arts and sciences, without provision for theological 
instruction. Both these universities and the theological semi¬ 
naries have been greatly injured by this separation and they 
have much to gain by a reunion. 

The university, so long as it has no theological school, can¬ 
not be a real university, because it neglects one of the four 
faculties of the historic university ; because it does not recog¬ 
nize that department of learning which is the highest, the deep¬ 
est, the most comprehensive, and the most far-reaching of all. 
Theology is and must always be the mother and queen of 
the sciences. All the sciences spring from theology as their 
common mother—they tend to theology as their common goal. 
Theology is the science of God in his own being and in all his 
relations. As God is supreme over all, the fountain of being, 
the spring of all movement, the end of all the evolutions of 
nature, the science of God is the comprehensive science, and 
theology is the universal science. Apart from the universal 
science there can be no real university. An institution of learn¬ 
ing without theology is not and cannot be a real university. A 
real university must be a theological university, not theological 
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in the restrictive sense of merely giving professional theological 
training but in as comprehensive a sense as university itself, 
embracing all departments of learning. 

A. THE RELATION OF OTHER UNIVERSITY STUDIES TO THEOLOGY. 

The various departments of instruction in the university can¬ 
not accomplish their full purpose unless they are in touch with 
theology, which underlies them, pervades them, and beckons 
them on. We shall consider several departments as specimens. 

I. Philology .—(i) The colleges teach the ancient classic 
Latin language and literature. This is important for general 
culture to make an educated man. But the great mass of Latin 
literature is subsequent to the classic literature and is chiefly 
ecclesiastical and legal. The Latin department in the univer¬ 
sity must advance into the field of ecclesiastical and legal 
Latin, or else the Latin departments in the colleges will be only 
preparatory schools in Latin to the theological seminary and 
the school of law where the later and more extensive eccle¬ 
siastical and legal Latin are used. In olden times all educated 
men were taught to speak Latin and to read it at sight. Now 
more attention is paid to the finer qualities of the language and 
literature, and few college men can read Latin at sight; fewer 
still can speak it and write it. It is to be feared that our col¬ 
leges overlook the fact that professional men need ecclesiastical 
and legal Latin much more than the classic Latin; and that for 
their purposes the ability to read simple Latin prose at sight is 
the main thing, the lack of which cannot be atoned for by any 
amount of study of the masters of classic Latin literature and style. 

(2) The Greek department may teach the ancient classic 
Greek language and literature, but if it neglect the Hellenistic 
Greek with its valuable literature, and the Byzantine Greek with 
its enormous literature, can it truly be said to be doing the 
work of the university ? It will be only a preparatory school 
in Greek to that professional school which will give instruction 
in the Hellenistic Greek and in the Byzantine Greek. For the 
purposes of the theologian a very different course of study in 
Greek is required from that taught at present in our colleges. 
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The New Testament professor finds that his students coming 
from college or university are not sufficiently prepared in the 
Greek language to understand the Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The reasons are probably that so large a proportion of 
college students do not take Greek in the Junior and Senior 
years; or, if they pursue their studies in Greek it is in the more 
difficult poets and dialects which do not increase their ability to 
read Greek prose, and they forget the technical rules of gram¬ 
mar. It is necessary as things now are, in the Junior class in 
the theological school to review the study of the elements of 
Greek grammar and to give the instruction in Hellenistic Greek 
which college students ought to bring with them from college. 
As things now are, the college graduate is far from that knowl¬ 
edge of Greek which the study of theology requires. 

(3) It is well known that the American universities have 
done very little for Semitic languages. And yet these languages 
are of immense importance in many branches of learning. The 
Hebrew language is the language of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures and of the Mishna, the fundamental law code of the 
Hebrews. The Syriac is the language of the earliest version of the 
New Testament and of an extensive literature which is of great 
importance for many different branches of learning. The Arabic 
is the richest and most comprehensive in vocabulary of all 
languages, spoken by more people at the present than any 
other; giving the literature of one of the greatest of the religions 
of the world; one of the most important of the sacred books, 
the Koran; the choicest collection of tales, the Thousand and 
One Nights; and a literature whose extent in poetry and history, in 
philosophy and in science vies with those of the Greeks and Latins. 
The Aramaic with its Talmuds and rabbinical literature based 
thereon, is an ocean of learning, in some respects the most prolific 
in the Middle Ages. The Assyrian with its brick libraries, reveal¬ 
ing the literature, history, and religion of the ancient world, where 
lie the roots of the civilizations of Greece and of Palestine, is so 
extensive at the present time in the museums of the world and 
increases so rapidly with fresh discoveries that it is estimated 
there are not assyriologists in the world sufficient in number to 
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decipher the tablets for years to come. The theological schools 
are in a measure doing the work in these Semitic fields which 
our great universities ought to do. Thus far few universities 
have a Semitic department, and these are doing chiefly elemen¬ 
tary work. Few of them give elementary instruction even in 
Hebrew. In the whole Semitic department at present univer¬ 
sity work is to be sought in the theological seminaries more than 
in the American universities. 

The professors in theological seminaries who work in the 
Old Testament are obliged to teach the elements of the Hebrew 
language, and therefore so large an amount of valuable time is 
consumed in preparation for the study of the Old Testament 
that it is difficult within the limits of the three years* course to 
give the average student a sufficient acquaintance with the entire 
Old Testament to enable him to continue his studies and to 
maintain the grade already gained, in the midst of the difficulties 
and perplexities of ministerial life. The colleges ought to give 
instruction in the Hebrew language, and it ought to be presup¬ 
posed and required as a condition of entrance upon a theological 
course. For the purposes of theological education it is more 
important that the colleges should give this study to students 
who have theology in view than many other things that are 
regarded as essential to the college course. Our colleges should 
offer courses in Greek and Hebrew in the Junior and Senior 
years as electives for theological students which will prepare 
them for the work in the Hebrew of the Old Testament and 
in the Greek of the New Testament. If this could be done it would 
in effect give an additional year to the study of the Bible in 
the original languages, and would double the training of theolog¬ 
ical students in the original Scripture. 

The languages of the far East are also of some importance to 
the theological seminary. The languages and literatures of India, 
Persia, China, and Japan are necessary acquirements to mission¬ 
aries, merchants, or scholars who would pursue their callings in, 
these countries, and also for students of the ancient religions. 
Thus in the whole department of philology the theological 
seminary asks much more of the universities than they are doing. 
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II. History .— History comes into contact with theology at 
every step. Even the histories of Greece and Rome ought not 
to neglect the mythology, the religious beliefs and ceremonies 
and the ethics of those great races of antiquity. The history of 
the Hebrews is essentially religious history. Nothing can be 
done with the histories of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, 
and Persia without knowing their religions, their doctrines, and 
their morals. The same is true of the history of the nations of 
Eastern Asia, China, India, Corea, Siam, and Japan. The history 
of the world since the advent of Jesus Christ is dominated by 
Christ and Christianity. If the historians in the universities 
teach history without giving Christ and Christianity their place 
and importance, they do not teach real history, but a very par¬ 
tial and one-sided history. That history must be a very small 
affair which leaves out the history of the Jews, the life of Christ 
and his apostles, the history of the Christian Church, and the 
religious development of the heathen world. In point of fact 
the average student, who comes with a bachelor's degree from 
our colleges and universities to the seminaries, comes without a 
sufficient knowledge of general history and its principles to give 
him the proper preparation for the scientific study of church 
history. At the present time the theological seminary is the 
university for the department of history in many of its most 
important sections. The philosophy of history lies at the root 
of all biblical history and church history. How few of our uni¬ 
versities know of it! The theological seminary as it advances 
to the study of the ethnic religions enlarges its scope from bib¬ 
lical history to universal history. Where shall the universal 
history of the future be taught—in the so-called university which 
neglects theology or in a theological seminary which has been 
transformed into a theological university ? 

III. Philosophy .— In the theological seminary the department 
of systematic theology is dependent in large measure upon the 
teaching in the colleges in the department of philosophy. The 
graduates of our colleges, on the average, have not that elemen¬ 
tary training in psychology, metaphysics, and ethics needed to 
begin the study of systematic theology. In fact the question has 
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been under consideration whether there should not be a prepara¬ 
tory year in the theological seminary in order to give that instruc¬ 
tion which is not given at present in our colleges, and which 
theological students need preparatory to their theological 
studies. 

The theological seminaries are deeply interested in all ethical 
and sociological questions at the present time. New professor¬ 
ships are being established. Others are in contemplation. There 
is danger lest the practical side should outbalance the scientific 
side and so crude and wasteful enterprises be undertaken. The 
university may greatly aid the theological seminary at this crisis. 
But it can aid it only by looking at these matters in such a com¬ 
prehensive way as will satisfy the interests of the theologian as 
well as the interests of scientific investigation and statement. 
In the near future will the university supply these needs of the 
theological seminary and so bind it to the university, or will 
the theological seminary in its own interest be compelled to 
enlarge these departments ? 

IV. Physical Sciences .—Theology has thus far had the least 
connection with the physical sciences. But the time is at hand 
when theology will be so reconstructed in accordance with a sound 
and comprehensive view of nature and a true theory of the 
universe that the whole realm of nature and the physical sciences 
will come within its sweep and contribute to the solution of its 
problems. 

’ Astronomy raises the question whether there are other worlds 
than ours—other worlds inhabited by intelligent beings — other 
sinful creatures — others who need atonement and salvation. A 
theology which was constructed in view of the history and civ¬ 
ilization of Western Asia, Northern Africa and Europe, a small 
portion of our earth, is reconstructing itself in view of the whole 
of our world. But how much greater that reconstruction will 
be so soon as astronomy can tell us with decision that there are 
other worlds of beings like ourselves. Every department of 
theology will transform itself in order to comprehend such new 
knowledge of God and his universe. 

The sciences which unfold the history of life on our globe, 
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and of the globe itself, have destroyed the old forms of dogma 
as to the origin and early history of the earth and man. There 
are scientific men who try to explain the early chapters of Gen¬ 
esis in accordance with the results of modern science. But most 
biblical scholars refuse to misinterpret the records of Holy 
Scripture. They prefer to face the facts of the discrepancy 
between the stories of Genesis and the results of science. The 
more the real situation becomes a part of the common property 
of theologian and of student of nature, the greater will be the 
transformation in theology resulting therefrom. 

There is at present a disinclination both on the part of men of 
physical science and of theologians to discuss theology in relation 
to physical science. But the time is at hand when a master in 
physical science will strike the keynote, and a chorus will burst 
forth from universal nature in the Benedicite of a new theology— 
new in form because transformed by a more comprehensive 
view of God and of man and of nature, and yet old in substance 
because it is the science of the same God over all, blessed for¬ 
ever. 

Will the theological seminary be obliged to do this work, 
and so become the university for the physical sciences also, or 
will the university enlarge itself as a real university to do this 
work for theology and so bind the theological school to 
itself in bonds of everlasting obligation ? 

V. Medicine .—The higher branches of medicine are coming 
into closer connection with theology than ever before. Dr. 
Wm. Adams, once president of the Union Seminary, gave it as 
his opinion, after a long life of pastoral experience, that a large 
amount of morbid religious experience was due to diseases of 
the body. He took pains that the theological students under 
his care should have frequent lectures from eminent physicians 
on these subjects. It is quite evident that the work of the pul¬ 
pit is determined to a great extent by the condition of the liver, 
and the circulation of the blood, by the temperament and phys¬ 
ical habits of the minister. The observance of the laws of health 
and the prevention of disease cannot be accomplished by the 
medical faculty alone; they need the help of the theologian and 
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the preacher to reinforce medical laws by moral and religious 
sanctions. Faith Cure, so-called, has not won public confidence. 
Christian Science seems to misname itself in both noun and 
adjective. But the advocates of these methods are earnest 
Christian people who are laying stress upon an important princi¬ 
ple which has been too much neglected by both the medical and 
the theological faculties, namely, that cures depend to a very 
great extent upon gaining the confidence of the patient, so that 
faith in the physician or in a fictitious remedy may sometimes 
accomplish more than a real remedy when accompanied by dis¬ 
belief in its efficacy. Here medicine comes into the field of 
religion where theology and medicine should work in harmony 
for the solution of its problems. 

The new science of hypnotism has an important influence 
upon theology as well as upon medicine and psychology. There 
are those who claim that all the biblical and ecclesiastic miracles 
and prophecies may be explained by the phenomena of the new 
science. This theory will attract great attention ere long. If 
hypnotism may be used for medical therapeutics, why not for the 
healing of religious maladies also? Theology cannot safely be 
ignored in this investigation. It will study the phenomenon in 
its own way. 

These are but a few of the many ways in which theology 
and medicine come together. They give an intimation of what 
the medical faculty might do for the theological faculty. It is 
not unlikely that the theological faculty might repay the medical 
faculty in good measure if they would give them an opportunity. 
There is a border-land of great importance for them both. There 
are bridges which the university might man with helpful teachers. 

VI. Law .—Law is the common field of church and of state. 
Civil and ecclesiastical law are sometimes parallel, often identical 
— largely having the same origin and development. The legis¬ 
lation contained in the Pentateuch has exerted a powerful influence 
upon all the ages. The history of its legislation, as determined 
by the modern biblical criticism, has set that legislation in a new 
and important light which cannot be safely disregarded by the 
legal faculty. It sheds light upon legal and social questions in 
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our day. In the Roman Catholic church canon law is one of the 
most important of theological studies. It is recognized in the 
universities of Europe. But in American theological schools it 
has been ignored. There is usually instruction in the principles 
of church government and discipline and the practice of the 
denomination. But the history of canon law, its institutes and 
its practice are little known. That is the reason why American 
ecclesiastical bodies are so often nothing more than conventions 
carried by popular majorities under the impulse of ecclesiastical 
demagogues who have no interest in law but are only concerned 
for their party. There can be little stability, or orderly proce¬ 
dure in the church unless the canon law, which is the product 
of centuries of ecclesiastical experience, is known and followed. 
The canon law is older than modern denominations. It is 
closely associated with civil law in its development. The univer¬ 
sity may greatly aid the theological seminary by giving instruc¬ 
tion in it. 

The minister and the lawyer are alike concerned with domes¬ 
tic relations. Marriage is a civil and a religious institution. The 
care of children, their education and their rights, the duties of 
husband and wife, of master and servant — all these are theologi¬ 
cal questions as well as civil questions. They may be viewed as 
sociological questions, or as questions of civil, or of ecclesiastical 
law and practice. It is of great importance that the theologian 
should know these matters in their civil relations and that the 
jurist should know them in their ecclesiastical and ethical rela¬ 
tions. Here is a bridge on which a university professor should 
take his stand and mediate between the legal and the theological 
faculties. 

Questions of property are ecclesiastical questions also. It is 
not equitable to consider them merely in their civil relations. 
Great injustice is often done in our country because of the reluc¬ 
tance of the judges to consider questions of ecclesiastical right, 
and of their ignorance of ecclesiastical relations. The church 
may be a religious club in the eyes of the civil law; but it is in 
fact more than a religious club and its historic right is more 
ancient than any of the modern states. The civil law cannot deal 
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with the church as a mere social club of yesterday, without at times 
doing grave injustice and wrong to the most important interests 
of mankind. The ultra-protestant point of view which dominates 
common law in America often does injustice to great historic 
interests. The Roman church is entitled to great sympathy in 
its grave difficulties in our country. It cannot be that it should 
yield its ancient and venerable laws to the legal maxims of yes¬ 
terday or today without a struggle. 

The legal rights of clergymen and the laws relating to eccle¬ 
siastical property are of great importance in the administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs. The university has an obligation to give 
instruction in this department and to train a sufficient number of 
men, either lawyers or ministers, who may be competent to con¬ 
sider all the intricate questions which may arise in these relations. 
Law and theology are so entwined that there ought to be a con¬ 
siderable number of lawyers and ministers who may be able to 
take a comprehensive view of both departments. 

The present situation in our country as regards the relation of 
the school to the church and state is an unstable situation. The 
three great interests are entwined and they cannot be untwined 
without serious damage to them all. There are areas of inde¬ 
pendence for each department. But there are also inevitable 
points of contact and interdependence between the three. 
Neither the church nor the state can safely take hands off 
from the school. Theology cannot possibly exclude the school 
or the state any more than the family and the church from the 
scope of its learning and teaching and activities. The theologian 
will be blind to important interests if he looks only at the 
churchly side. The lawyer will be still more blind if he looks 
only at the side of civil and political law. Comprehensive study 
of both sides—of all sides—of these questions is needed, and the 
university is the proper place for it. Our country is in great 
peril just at this point. There is one-sidedness in almost all dis¬ 
cussions of these subjects. 

We have shown that the great departments of learning in the 
university lead up to theology and that there are bridges uniting 
them, or rather vital organs connecting them, with their mother 
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theology. The disjoining of university and theological school 
has been mischievous in the main, though it has been productive 
of some minor temporary advantages. The neglect of the theo¬ 
logical bearings of the other sciences dwarfs them all. That is 
one of the reasons of the agnosticism of some of our universities. 
The teachers pursue their studies until theology or the Bible 
come within their bearing; then, instead of facing the Bible and 
theology and working out the questions in their own department 
in view of Bible and church, honestly seeking alone the truth of 
God whether there be conflict or not; they either, following the 
interpretation of traditional dogma, see the conflict and timidly 
withdraw from further consideration of delicate and dangerous 
problems; or, seeing the conflict, advance boldly and without dis¬ 
crimination to attack Bible and church ; or, in simple agnosticism, 
abstain from further study of the unknown and the supposed 
unknowable. This dwarfs the sciences by retarding their devel^ 
opment in one direction after another. But it also does grave 
injustice to theology which needs all the light that every depart¬ 
ment of science can give it; which, notwithstanding all the out¬ 
cries of the ignorant and the bigoted, welcomes every contribu¬ 
tion of learning; and which is able to transform itself under the 
guidance of the divine Spirit and adapt itself in every age to 
every truth and every fact, to the whole universe of reality. 

Thus in all its departments the university leads up to theology 
— it cannot gain completeness in any of them without theology. 
This is the reason why so many universities have been organized 
in recent years under the control of the great religious sects. 
The state universities generally ignore theology, not only by omit¬ 
ting a theological faculty, but also by avoiding theological ques¬ 
tions when they arise in the other faculties. This ignoring of 
theology gives the appearance of agnosticism even when it does 
not really exist. The state universities cannot fairly be charged 
with agnosticism and yet from the circumstances in which they 
are placed they seem to be obliged to avoid theology. Accord¬ 
ingly we see springing up in our land Roman Catholic univer¬ 
sities, Methodist universities, Baptist universities, Presbyterian 
universities, and so on. Such universities aim to be not simply 
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theological universities, but denominational and sectarian univer¬ 
sities. This can only be regarded as a decline from the true 
ideals of education. The theological faculty should be relieved 
from the bondage of ecclesiasticism and sectarianism. Theology 
is a science, the queen.of the sciences, and should be studied and 
loved as such. It will be no gain to theology to enslave the other 
faculties. It will not make a university theological to denomi- 
nationalize all learning. A true university will rise above all 
denominationalism and sectarianism. A scientific theology will 
animate and pervade, hallow and glorify all departments of learn¬ 
ing. 


B. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

We have been looking at the study of theology from the 
point of view of the university and have shown that all the 
departments of the university are so interrelated to theology that 
they cannot do their full work without theology. We are now 
prepared to look at the study of theology from the point of view 
of the theological seminary. The theological seminary has been 
limited and cramped by shutting itself off from university life. 
Theology is so transforming itself that it is bursting through these 
limitations. It is reaching out in all directions and demands the 
larger, freer life of the university. 

Theological encyclopaedia is deeply concerned with the 
classifications and methods of theological science. The common 
classification for our generation hasbeen(i) Exegetical theology; 
(2) Historical theology; (3) Systematic theology ; (4) Practical 
theology. This was a convenient classification for a long time ; 
but it was not born either of inductive or deductive logic, or of 
historic genesis. It was made for convenience. Therefore, with 
the more recent transformations of theology and the rich devel¬ 
opment of branches in all directions, the classification is no 
longer convenient. Why call the range of biblical study exe¬ 
getical theology? The historian must make an exegesis of his 
sources, the dogmatic theologian must make an exegesis of the 
creeds, confessions, and dogmatic treatises. In practical 
theology the liturgies and the hymns and the historic homilies 
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and catechisms must be expounded. Exegesis pervades all 
departments. Church history is no more historical theology 
than biblical history, and what can you do in apologetics with¬ 
out the history of religions, or in dogmatics without the history 
of dogma, or in homiletics without the history of preaching? 
History also pervades all these departments. Is dogmatic 
theology to arrogate to itself the exclusive predicate of system¬ 
atic? Is there no practical theology apart from preaching and 
pastoral work, from catechisms and liturgies? These adjectives 
are not distinctive or even characteristic of different departments 
of theology. 

It is not proposed to present a new classification of theology, 
or to discuss others which have been suggested. Attention is 
called to the fact that theology is so transforming itself that it 
is no longer possible to include its wealth of learning in any of 
the proposed classifications. 

At the threshold of the study of theology there should be a 
general survey, a systematic outline and guide to its several 
departments. This study is the discipline named theological 
encyclopaedia and methodology or propaedeutics. It is indeed 
a general introduction to theology. This discipline is taught 
in most German universities. But this study is conspicuous by 
its absence from the catalogues of most theological schools in 
our country. 

I. The student of Christian theology usually begins with the 
study of the Holy Scriptures. The greater portion of the time 
devoted to this department is given to an elementary study of 
the original languages of the Scriptures. Little time is left for 
the study of the Scriptures themselves. That is the reason why 
the ministry in the American churches know so little about their 
Bibles. In recent years the study of the Bible has been trans¬ 
formed in many of our theological schools, so much so that we 
have a new Bible. It is new, because it is enveloped in a new 
light and a new meaning. The older study of the Bible was dom¬ 
inated by dogmatic theology. Everywhere in the Bible the stu¬ 
dent was taught to interpret by the rule of faith, that is, the 
traditional dogmatic opinion of his sect; and so he always saw 
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in the Bible his rule of faith, nothing more, nothing else. Now 
the student is taught to study his Bible by scientific principles 
of interpretation and to correct the rule of faith by the Bible. 
The Bible is dominant, the rule of faith is subordinate, and so 
subordinate that it is sinking in the ocean of biblical learning. 
The study of Holy Scripture opens up fruitful fields of study in 
many directions. 

(1) The study of the canon comes first, for we must deter¬ 
mine what are the Holy Scriptures before we can study them in 
detail as Holy Scripture. This involves a history of the canon, 
a determination of the successive layers in which the canon was 
framed, the laws which determined its formation, and the prin¬ 
ciples by which we may determine its correctness and decide 
the questions which have ever been in dispute. 

(2) The study of the text is a difficult, intricate, and com¬ 
plex work. The original manuscripts, versions, and their cita¬ 
tions in ancient writers must all be carefully collected, arranged 
in the order of their historic genesis; and so we must work our 
way back to the parent reading, the original words themselves. 
No one can form any conception of the enormous labor involved 
in this work. In the New Testament it is sufficiently difficult in 
the collection of the readings from the great uncials and the 
cursives, the examination of the early Syriac, Latin, and other 
versions, and the citations in the fathers and early ecclesiastical 
writers. The labors of a number of modern scholars, such as 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and Gregory have opened up 
great highways for their successors. But the textual criticism 
of the Old Testament is a vastly greater work, in which large 
numbers of modern scholars are now engaged. They need the 
assistance of learned men in all departments. The professors 
of Greek have as great interest as the theologians in the text of 
the Greek Septuagint version of the Old Testament. The pro¬ 
fessor of history shares with them an interest in the text of 
Josephus. The philosopher joins them in the study of the text 
of Philo. The professor of oriental languages has a joint inter¬ 
est in the Syriac version, the classics of the Syriac language, 
and the Syriac and Ethiopic pseudepigrapha. The Hebrew 
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and Aramaic scholar cannot neglect the Targums and the Tal- 
muds. The historian, the philosopher, and scientist have an 
interest in the rabbinical literature of the Middle Age. On 
what grounds of justice or right can the professors in the col¬ 
leges and universities throw all the responsibility for these 
studies upon Christian theological seminaries or Jewish rabbin¬ 
ical schools ? The colleges and the universities have a joint 
interest with the theological faculty in the study of the texts of 
these writings, upon which so much depends for the textual 
criticism of the Holy Scriptures. 

(3) The text of Scripture having been determined, the stu¬ 
dent next devotes his attention to the higher criticism, or lit¬ 
erary criticism, of Holy Scripture. The criticism of Holy 
Scripture has been crippled because of lack of support in our 
colleges. If the universities had trained the present generation 
of ministers in the literary criticism of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and of the early English, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish literatures, the outcry at the literary criticism of Holy 
Scripture would have been avoided, and the church would not 
have been torn by a great controversy. Some of our best 
universities are doing the work of textual, or the lower criti¬ 
cism, of literary, or the higher criticism, and of the historical 
criticism; but, so far as can be determined from the catalogues, 
they still lag behind the universities of Europe in the entire 
field of criticism. There will be no peace in the church until 
the literary problems of Holy Scripture are all thoroughly 
worked out and solved. In some respects the universities 
could do this work better than the theological schools—the 
professors being free from those denominational and schismatic 
influences which obstruct the pathway to all scientific study of 
the Bible. 

(4) The exposition of Holy Scripture is a work of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty. This is due in part to the difficulty of 
the themes, the obscurities of the symbolism of the prophetic 
writers, the ancient modes of reasoning and rhetorical expres¬ 
sion, and the unfamiliar environments of the writers. But 
the chief difficulty is due to the obstructions which have been 
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placed in the way of the student by the traditional way of look¬ 
ing at the Scripture. These obstructions are, however, gradu¬ 
ally being removed, and the exposition of the Scripture is in our 
times making such great and rapid advances that it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult even for the teacher of the Scriptures to keep 
pace with it. It is of great importance to be able to expound 
the original Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Scriptures ; but it is 
also important to be able to expound the English Bible. The 
theological schools have not given undue attention to the 
former, they still lag behind the ideal; but they certainly have 
neglected the latter. One of the greatest needs of the theolog¬ 
ical school at the present day is a thorough study of the English 
Bible and training in its exposition. The university has a com¬ 
mon interest with the theological school here. 

(5) You will find on the catalogues of the theological semi¬ 
naries biblical history, that is, Old Testament history, life of 
Christ, the apostolic church, and the like. But so far as one 
can see from the catalogues these are taught in methods and 
ways which have long been antiquated in Europe; and without 
having appropriated the higher criticism and historical criti¬ 
cism of the Bible they are in great measure unscholarly and 
false to truth and fact. Moreover, biblical geography, the nat¬ 
ural history of the Bible, and biblical archaeology need sepa¬ 
rate treatment in independent and optional courses. The contem¬ 
porary history of the Old Testament and the New Testament 
are new and fresh lines of study from which rich fruit may be 
gathered. Here are great opportunities for the university to 
aid the theological school. 

(6) The crown of biblical study is biblical theology. This 
is a modern study which has had a century of development in 
Germany but which is a recent arrival in America. The aim of 
biblical theology is to ascertain the religious, doctrinal, and 
ethical views of each biblical writer, to arrange them in the 
order of their historical development, and to state the result of 
the process as the sum of the biblical teaching. The working 
out of the discipline of biblical theology will eventually result 
in the clear recognition by dogmatic divines of the sources of 
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their opinions. It will clearly appear that the major part of all 
dogmatic theology is speculative, the minor part biblical. So 
soon as this is recognized then the line may easily be drawn 
between that which is of divine authority and that which has 
been established on merely ecclesiastical or scholastic warrant. 

II. Church History .—There are many important divisions and 
branches of church history. 

(1) The church historians have given their chief attention 
to the ancient church and the period of the Reformation. The 
middle ages and the modern church have been neglected and 
commonly overlooked. The field is indeed too vast for any 
one man. 

(2) The historians have worked on the great lines of church 
history. Accordingly the Greek church and the oriental 
churches have been too much neglected in the interest of the 
Latin church, and the comprehensiveness of the church narrowed 
thereby. The minor sects of the Reformation have been 
neglected until recent times. They are now seen to be the 
precursors of great modern movements in Christianity. So soon 
as the sources of history were searched by historical criticism 
many important fields of study were marked out, such as Chris¬ 
tian inscriptions, Christian archaeology, monumental theology, 
patristics, diplomatics, symbolics, and the like. 

(3) Symbolics is one of the most fruitful branches of theol¬ 
ogy at the present time—for on its right hand stands its youngest 
child Irenics who is outshining at present the older brother 
Polemics on the left. Through the neglect of symbolics all the 
Christian bodies have in a measure drifted from their symbols 
into traditional opinions and practices. The symbols define the 
orthodox faith of the denominations and of the national 
churches; and the ancient creeds set forth the one catholic faith 
of the church. The study of this unity and variety opens up 
one of the pathways to church unity. 

(4) Efforts have frequently been made for the study of 
patristics in seminars, but the lack of time and teachers has 
stood In the way. There ought to be opportunity for the study 
of the Greek, Syrian, and Latin Fathers in the original in all of 
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our universities and seminaries. There ought to be opportunity 
for some theological students to study the apostolic fathers, the 
Apology of Justin, and the history of Eusebius and the great 
theologians of the early church in their original Greek. The 
Syriac hymns, homilies, and commentaries of Ephraem, and the 
histories of Bar Hebraeus are fruitful for the theologian and 
ought not to be neglected. If Ephraem had been better known 
the crude eschatology of later times might have been avoided 
and a sounder exegesis would have prevailed in the Christian 
church. The reading of Augustine’s De Civitate , Anselm’s Cur 
Deus Homo , the Summa of Aquinas, the De Imitatione Christi and 
other rich specimens of the theology of the Latin fathers, 
schoolmen, and mystics are of incalculable value to the theologian 
which nothing can replace. It is one of the blessings of the 
Oxford movement that it led to a better study of the fathers. 
But the American universities and theological schools are far 
behind the British and the German in this regard. 

(5) Monumental theology was greatly advanced by Dr. Ferd. 
Piper of Berlin, and the study was prosecuted by Dr. Bennett 
in this country, whose valuable work on Christian Archceology 
was the fruit of years of faithful study. The Oxford movement 
tended in that direction, but apparently it used the monuments 
of Christian history for purposes of ritualistic worship rather 
than for the sources of the history of the church. The schools 
of art and architecture might aid the theological seminary in 
this department. No one who has not studied in this field can 
estimate the value of the Christian monuments for purposes of 
history. The witness of the catacombs and the tombs of the 
ancient churches with their mosaics and statuary and paintings, 
their baptistries and sacred vessels—giv * us the history of the 
church in its organization, in its ritual, in its doctrine, and in its 
life; sometimes in the cold outlines of sculpture, then in the 
terse language of inscription, the massive proportions of archi¬ 
tecture, and the rich colors of painting. 

(6) Church history reaches out in all directions and unfolds 
into an indefinite number of departments, for everything in a 
measure belongs to Christian history. The history of dogma is 
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one of the great divisions of topics of church history according 
to the scheme of Neander, a department cultivated by few 
scholars in our country or England, but chiefly in Germany. It 
is indispensable for a sound system of Christian dogma. It has 
been recently transformed by the labors of Hatch and Harnack 
who have in a marvelously brilliant way separated the genuine 
Christian material from the ethnic types and forms of thought. 

(7) The history of Christian institutions is of increasing 
importance in recent years. It sheds abundant light, and indeed 
searching, critical, and destructive light, upon those institutions 
which are merely traditional; but penetrating, interpreting, 
illuminating light upon those institutions which are truly his¬ 
torical. 

(8) The history of the papacy discloses the secrets of its 
power, the reasons for its permanency, the grounds for hope in 
its transformation. 

(9) The history of councils gives the great landmarks of 
ancient ecclesiasticism, the successive clashing of forces, the 
shocks which produced the fractures in Christendom and the 
avalanches of denominationalism. The history of modern 
synods, councils, and assemblies continues the story and works 
out in the realism of history the principles of division and the 
lessons for the reconciliation of unity with variety in organization, 
liberty of conscience with canonical obedience, fidelity to the 
voice of the Holy Spirit with consent to the decisions of the 
church. 

(10) The history of the Inquisition unfolds the story of 
ecclesiastical persecution, detects its primary fallacies, and enables 
us to trace the serpentine windings of its fundamental principle 
as it reappears in other churches in our day and generation. 

(11) The history of the monastic orders shows us the working 
out of the principle of self-sacrifice and consecration to Christ 
and his church in those magnificent enterprises which are in some 
respects the beacons of ages which would have been dark and 
barren without them. The modern orders have avoided the ancient 
corruptions, but have not in all respects avoided abuses of their 
own. And yet the Jesuit order saved and in a measure reformed 
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the Latin church and has borne the banner of the cross with 
Christian heroism into the most distant parts of the earth. The 
Paulist fathers have exerted a great influence for good upon the 
American type of Latin Christianity. Modern protestantism 
owes much to the Kaiserswerth deaconesses and the Knights of St. 
John and the kindred Anglican orders. The Salvation Army is 
a new military protestant order which in some respects puts to 
shame the ancient Templars. I am convinced that the modern 
church needs still other and more churchly orders which will 
consecrate themselves to the specific demands of our modern 
world. 

(12) The history of the religious guilds is also of increasing 
importance in the light they shed upon the modern guilds for 
Christian work. It seems as if the Christian world were entering 
upon a period which bears the same relation to the great Refor¬ 
mation as the Middle Ages did to Nicene Christianity. 

(13) The histories of the sects and of the hundreds of Chris¬ 
tian denomination and societies give important contributions from 
each one of them as it works out an important principle either 
to absurdity, decay and death, or to a rich and fruitful life. The 
test of history is the judgment of God to which all should give 
heed. 

These will indicate in some measure the branchings out of 
church history. How is it possible for one teacher to do all this 
vast work of investigation and of instruction. It is a department 
in which several professors should work together. Will the uni¬ 
versity rise to this ideal in cooperation with the theological 
school, or will it be necessary for the theological seminary itself 
to rise into a theological university and cover the ground of 
Christian history? 

III. The System of Theology .—The system of theology 
embraces the three great divisions, Religion, Dogma, Morals. 

(1) Religion is the primary department of the system of 
theology. It was buried in dogma by the older theologians. It 
has emancipated itself in part and it already exhibits a vigorous 
and fruitful life. 

(a) We begin with the history of religions which will embrace 
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in their historic order and place all the historic religions of man¬ 
kind. This involves a study of all the sacred books of the great 
religions and inquiry into the customs and practices of the lesser 
religions. It seems to be necessary for the university to do this 
preparatory work. The gathering of all this vast material of the 
history of religions must be done by a large number of univer¬ 
sity men. But the trained theologian may gather up all this 
material and make it into a history of religions. The religion 
of Israel and its fulfillment in the religion of Jesus cannot be 
thoroughly understood until it is set in the midst of the historic 
development of the other religions of the world. 

( 6 ) The philosophy of religion is another modern study of 
increasing importance. Here religion and philosophy come into 
helpful contact. Religion must be rooted and grounded in the 
nature of man, in the variety of temperaments and races of men, 
and its development must be explained in accordance with its 
historic environments and the civilization of which it forms a 
part. It is of great importance to know what place Christianity 
has in the philosophy of religion. 

(<:) Comparative religion springs from the results of a his¬ 
tory of religion and the philosophy of religion. It is of impor¬ 
tance to know how Christianity stands the test of comparison. 
This discipline shows the essential features of all religion, it 
eliminates one religion after another as we rise in the scale of 
religions until at last Christianity is seen grandly towering 
above all in its heavenly uniqueness. 

(d) The theologian who has made these preliminary studies is 
prepared to learn from biblical theology the religion of the Old 
Testament and the religion of the New Testament; and from 
church history the religion of Christianity in its unity and vari¬ 
ety. He may then for the first time with safety construct a firm 
and abiding system. He may put it in the form of apologetics 
on the one side or of polemics on the other; but he will act 
more wisely if he construct it into a system of Christian reli¬ 
gion. 

(*) Apologetics is now and long has been the bane of mod¬ 
ern theology. Self-constituted defenders of the faith, Uzzahs 
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trembling for the ark of God, religious demagogues eager for 
notoriety have raged in this field. Many eminent scholars have 
endeavored to construct the defense of Christianity on a solid 
basis and entrench it in defensible lines, but the history of 
modern apologetics has been a melie rather than a holy war. 
Christianity is its own best defense. The problem is to state it 
truly and accurately—to remove from it all the stains and accre¬ 
tions of mere tradition and to exhibit it in its historic evolution 
under the impulses of the divine Spirit. 

“For Truth has such a face and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only to be seen.” 

This word of Dryden applies to all truth, much more, then, to 
Christ and Christianity. To know Jesus Christ and his religion,— 
to hold them before the world in their simple truth and their 
profound reality,— to set them on the pinnacle of exact and 
comprehensive scholarship, in the midst of all- the religions of 
history, and of all the speculative systems of philosophy, in the 
blaze of universal knowledge, that is to see the Christ invincible 
and regnant and his religion the universal religion. 

(2) Dogma .—The central division of the system of theology 
is dogma, the system of the faith of the church. I have no sym¬ 
pathy with the prevalent hostility to dogmatic theology.- There 
are excellent reasons for the hostility to the systems of the 
sectarian theologians who have dominated modern theology. 
But it is necessary that we should learn that these systems are 
misstatements of the Christian system of dogma and are not the 
Christian system itself. These systems are speculative elabora¬ 
tions of traditional dogma with a capricious use of such modern 
learning as seemed appropriate and a studied neglect of every¬ 
thing that could not be assimilated. The system of dogma of 
historic Christianity, the one catholic faith of Christ’s church, 
has been overwhelmed, obscured, and buried under the mass of 
provincial elaborations and sectarian interpretations. The recon¬ 
struction of the system of theology, which is so greatly needed, 
is to be accomplished by the elimination of all material that is 
merely speculative, all that is merely provisional, all that has 
sprung from the circumstances of a single denomination, or 
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from a peculiar epoch of history, in order to gain that which is the 
sacred deposit of historic Christianity, the one holy catholic 
faith of the church. 

(<z) It is necessary to begin with a study of the doctrines 
of the historic religions. The three great topics of dogmatic 
theology are God, man, and redemption. It is important that 
we should learn what is the Greek idea of God, what the Roman 
idea of man, what the Assyrian conception of redemption. We 
need to learn t*he common faith of mankind as expressed in all 
the historic religions and to distinguish the special faith of each 
one of them. The doctrines of God and of man and of redemp¬ 
tion as they are derived from Holy Scripture, placed in the 
midst of the faiths of the ethnic religions, appear in new light 
and significance as we rise from the common faith of mankind 
through all the variations to the unique faith of Holy Scripture 
and of the Catholic church. 

(£) Philosophy has its contribution to make to dogmatic 
theology, so important, indeed, that without it a system of 
dogmatic theology is impossible, (a) The reason has its 
place in theology. Its voice cannot safely be ignored. Who is 
the God of reason? What sort of a God speaks the imperative 
of the conscience? How does he satisfy the religious feeling? 
Do his existence and activity explain the constitution and order 
of nature ? The God of the system of theology must be the 
God of a sound and comprehensive philosophy. The God of 
the Bible and the church may be beyond the comprehension 
of the reason and the utmost attainments of the human concep¬ 
tion, imagination, and fancy ; but there cannot be any valid doc¬ 
trine of God which the reason excludes, which the conscience 
condemns, and from which the religious feeling shrinks, and 
which the conception and imagination cannot frame without 
violation of the laws of human thought. The God of the sec¬ 
tarian theologian is not the God of modern philosophy. The 
# dogma of God should be so reconstructed that the Godof dogma 
and of philosophy shall be one and the same God. 

( 0 ) The anthropology of dogmatic theology must embrace 
all the results of modern psychology. The dogmatic theolo- 
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gians have always constructed their doctrines of man in accord¬ 
ance with the psychologies of their own age. Every dogmatic 
statement about man, whether in the treatise of the theologian 
or in the confession of faith or catechism, bears with it psycho¬ 
logical conceptions. Modern philosophy has made enormous 
strides in the department of psychology. This involves an 
entire reconstruction of the doctrine of Man in the dogmatic 
system. Even in the Bible itself we must take account of bib¬ 
lical psychology in considering the biblical doctrine of man. 
It is necessary in the history of dogma to distinguish between 
the psychological form of the doctrine of man and the substance 
of the dogma, the sacred deposit itself. The problem for dog¬ 
matic theology in our age is to take that sacred deposit and 
reconstruct it in the forms of modern psychology. 

(y) In the whole immense field of the doctrine of redemp¬ 
tion, the ethical philosophy of modern times must be considered. 
The traditional dogma offends against ethical philosophy in 
many respects in its doctrines of the atonement, and of justifica¬ 
tion and of imputation and of good works. The substance of 
the doctrine is true and real as the legitimate product of Christian 
experience in the evolution of dogma in the church—the sacred 
deposit is there behind these dogmatic modes of statement. 
The modes of statement must be changed. The form of the 
dogmas must be reconstructed so as to harmonize with ethical 
philosophy. In all this great field of the relation of philosophy 
to dogma there is great weakness at the present time, especially 
in our country. Flint and Fairbairn are working in this field in 
Great Britain. Henry B. Smith started out in that direction in 
his address on “Faith and Philosophy,” but the circumstances in 
which he was placed stayed him from making much progress 
in it. Here is a magnificent field for the future in which the 
department of philosophy in the university has as great responsi¬ 
bility as the teachers of dogmatic theology in the theological 
school. 

(^) Biblical theology makes its contribution to dogmatic 
theology in the form of biblical dogmatics. Biblical dog¬ 
matics will give the complete statement of Holy Scripture as to 
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any dogma which may be under consideration, eliminating from 
it all that is temporal and circumstantial in the evolution of the 
doctrine in the successive stages of divine revelation, and present¬ 
ing the holy, eternal substance of the doctrine as the divine 
word to man. 

(d) Church history gives its contribution to the system of 
dogma into the hands of historical dogmatics. The history of 
dogma, the history of councils, the disciplines of symbolics 
and patristics, all have important contributions to make. The 
problem is essentially the same as that in biblical dogmatics, 
to eliminate the sacred deposit of the catholic faith of Christ’s 
church, which it has kept and unfolded under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, from all that is temporal, provincial, local, 
denominational, and sectarian. This field was a favorite one of 
my greatest teacher, Isaac A. Dorner. In his system of the 
Christian faith, his criticism of the historic statements of the 
faith and the discrimination by which he separates the essential 
substance from the formal envelope, are to my mind the most 
fruitful parts of his work. 

The statements thus far made are sufficient to show the rea¬ 
sons why dogmatic theology has fallen into contempt not only 
on the part of the people who dislike to hear of it in the pulpit, 
but also of students for the ministry and of ministers themselves 
who are weary to death with its scholasticism and merely tradi¬ 
tional modes of statement. An immense amount of preparatory 
work is necessary before the system of dogma, the system of 
the faith of Christ’s church, can be successfully reconstructed. 
But so soon as the man of faith and intellect shall stand up at 
the call of God and use all the material from the history of 
religions, from philosophy, from biblical dogmatics and historic 
dogmatics, and with constructive genius organize all this material 
into a system—then we shall have a system of theology that 
will be fresh, grand, magnificent, inspiring, and transforming in 
its influence. It probably will accompany the coming reforma¬ 
tion of the entire church. 

(3) Ethics .—The final and culminating part of the system 
of theology is the system of Christian ethics. This is a modern 
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theological discipline which has been highly cultivated in this 
century on the continent of Europe, but has received little atten¬ 
tion until recent times in Great Britain and America. 

The system of Christian ethics depends upon the same pre¬ 
paratory work as Christian religion and Christian dogma— 
namely, the ethics of the religions of the world, the ethics of 
philosophy, the ethics of the Bible, the ethics of Christian history. 
Only on the basis of all this preliminary and preparatory work 
can a true and abiding system of Christian ethics be organized. 

One of the most remarkable developments in recent years 
has been in the field of ethics as it branches out into such 
extensive reaches that it seems impossible to keep up with its 
expanding lines, which ultimately comprehend all things. We 
are coming into an ethical period of the world, and especially an 
ethical epoch in theology — for everything in the world will ere 
long be considered chiefly in its ethical relations. Christian 
ethics goes wherever ethics goes. There should be no separate 
system of Christian ethics. In the order of historical develop¬ 
ment you may distinguish Christian ethics from the ethics of 
other religions. In the department of philosophy you may give 
ethical philosophy which* in its lower'stages may not be Chris¬ 
tian. In practical ethics you may establish yourself on pre- 
Christian ground and on principles which underlie Christianity 
and other great religions as well—but so far as your ethics is 
true, so far as it is real, so far as it is substantial, it is yet 
Christian, for Christian ethics includes it in its sweep—you are 
simply taking your ground on the lower planes and more 
elementary principles which Christian ethics recognizes and 
maintains. Where will you go and escape from Christian ethics ? 
—to the individual ?—Christian ethics claims every man, woman 
and child in the world: — to the family? — Christian ethics gives 
the law to the father and child, brother and sister, husband and 
wife, servant and master, and presents the model for all these 
relations in the heavenly father, and in the Christ who is at once 
the son and the brother, the servant and the husband:—to 
society?—Christian ethics enters into every phase of society in 
order to transform it. 
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Men are saved according to Jesus not by their profession of 
faith or knowledge or opportunities or birthright, but because 
Jesus can say to them, “ I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye took 
me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye visited me, 
I was in prison and ye came unto me.” He who knows not 
Christ by personal acquaintance and yet does these things is yet 
a Christian—those who know of Christ and do not these things 
are not accepted as Christians by Christ himself. Christian 
ethics must, if it would justify its name, enter with relief into all 
the problems of modern society. Hospitals, schools, public 
charities, college and university settlements, guilds and labor 
organizations, public parks, lavatories—everything that would 
improve the condition of society is in the field of Christian 
ethics. 

The church and the state cannot be so separated that the one 
may safely ignore the other. The church is in the state in a 
sense—but there is also a sense in which the state is in the 
church. The church is larger, more comprehensive in time and 
in place and area of influence. The Latin church rises on 
this principle to a dominion over all the states. Protestantism, 
while it recognizes the supremacy of the state in all matters 
which come within certain definite lines of jurisdiction, yet for¬ 
bids the state from intrusion into other lines of jurisdiction where 
the church is supreme. The state is free from the dominion of 
the church, but it is not and must not be free from the moral 
obligation to adhere to the principles of Christian ethics. Chris¬ 
tian ethics illumines all the activities of the state with the light 
of Christian principles and with Christian examples. There can¬ 
not be one ethical principle for the state, another for the church, 
and still another for the individual. Where the lines of duty 
coincide that which is wrong for the one is wrong for the others 
—that which is right for the one is right also for the second and 
the third. Christian ethics will not permit the state to steal any 
more than one of its own citizens. It will not permit the state 
to lie any more than the church—it will not permit the state to 
make idolatrous worship any more than the churchman. Here 
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is a fruitful field of investigation which, from the] circumstances 
of our century, can best be made in the university. 

The church falls within the range of Christian ethics also. 
The church has been considered too much from an ecclesiastical 
point of view—less from a doctrinal point of view—still less 
from an ethical point of view. One of the most fruitful studies 
that could be made at the present time would be to trace ethical 
principles through all the varied forms of the organization and 
activity of the church, to test them all in the mirror of the life 
and teachings of Jesus. It is easy to see that the result would 
be such a transformation that the church would hardly know 
itself. Christian ethics has the unique advantage of Jesus 
Christ as its teacher, exemplar, and ever-living guide. Looking 
to him as the holy King reigning on his throne, from which he 
directs all the evolutions of man and nature towards the accom¬ 
plishment of the sublime purpose of grace, Christian ethics 
enlarges its scope until it takes in the whole realm of universal 
nature, the vast reaches of intelligences in other worlds than 
! ours—it expands beyond the limits of this world and this life 
and comprehends the church of the dead as well as the living 
and the whole sweep of the divine government of our universe 
from the morn of the first creation until the day of ultimate 
doom. Christian ethics rises to this comprehensive position — 
and all its principles and methods are in the category of eternity 
and in the measures of God the Father and Jesus Christ his Son. 
Inscribed upon the portals of Christian ethics are the words: 
“Be ye perfect as your father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
Enthroned at the center of all its avenues is the Holy Messiah. 

Christian ethics is only in its beginnings in our theological 
seminaries. Some of them have established chairs of Christian 
sociology or of applied Christianity. There may be room in a 
theological university eventually for several professors in this 
department. But the cooperation of seminary and university 
will lead eventually to the best results. 

IV. The church .—The church is an organization of Christians 
under the headship of Christ with ministers appointed by Christ 
to lead the people in worship, life, and work. The doctrine of 
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the church is wrought out under the Christian system of theology. 
We have now to consider the church as an organization. 

(1) It is organized as a government with an historical con¬ 
stitution and an historical ministry. The church is one in its 
divine constitution and plan. Every division in the church has 
been the result of a sin of violence either on the part of the 
church itself or of the separating bodies. The sins of the 
fathers have been visited on the children through many genera¬ 
tions. Eventually all the wounds of Christ's church will be 
healed, all schisms repaired, and its divine plan and constitution 
carried out in reality and entirety. The historic ministry of the 
church will eventually be eliminated from all denominational 
and schismatic accretions. When the mother churches repent of 
their sins of excision and open the doors of welcome, then the 
exscinded daughters will not long remain absent from the maternal 
home. This is the great problem in church government at the 
present time, to find the basis in the historic ministry for a unity 
which will be consistent with many various modes of adaptation 
to the needs of the different races, nations, and communities. 

(2) The historic church has its canon (law, the formulation 
of the legal experience of centuries. The canon law lies at the 
basis of all the canons, church orders, and church disciplines of 
the national churches of modern Europe and of the separating 
and dissenting denominations. The study of canon law is of 
very great importance for theologians at the present time. So 
long as it is neglected the denominational disciplines are hanging 
in the air apart from the historic law of the church. 

(3) The church is organized for worship under the lead of 
the historic ministry. Sacred places have to be considered and 
Christian architecture becomes important. Sacred times demand 
attention—the Sabbath, the Christian year, thanksgiving days 
and fast days and their proper observance. Sacred things come 
into view—the baptistries — the holy table and its vessels— 
the use of painting and statuary, missals, illuminated texts and 
pictorial windows. The worship of the churches is dependent 
upon the ordering of ceremonies, whether we think of the elab¬ 
orate worship of the Greeks or the bare worship of the Friends. 
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Liturgies must be studied, and that whether we use forms of 
prayer or the traditional language of extemporary devotion in 
accordance with an order of worship. Sacred song and music 
must all be investigated that Christian worship may be enriched 
by melody and harmony. The Oxford movement has been a 
blessing to the entire English-speaking world by its enrichment 
of Christian worship in all denominations. Few of these studies 
in the department of Christian worship which have been men¬ 
tioned are pursued in our seminaries. Little if any attention is 
given to these matters in most of the theological schools. The uni¬ 
versity might engage in some of them for the common welfare. 

(4) The church is organized for purposes of instruction 
This instruction is given in various grades. The primary is 
catechetics—the training of the young in the essential principles 
of the Christian religion in preparation for the sacred mysteries. 
The discipline of catechetics includes a study of the historic 
catechisms of the church and of the history of catechetics, and 
it results in the principles and methods of a practical catechetics. 
Cathechetics has been enlarged in the last century so as to 
embrace the modern Sunday school which aims especially to 
give elementary training in Holy Scripture; and the charity and 
industrial schools which are essentially mission schools for the 
training of the children of the poor and the outcast. Great 
attention is given in our country to the Sunday school; but little 
attention, so far as I know, has been paid to catechetics in its 
original and most important work. 

(5) The training of the people is chiefly from the pulpit 
and through the preacher. The discipline which has to do with 
this department is homiletics. More attention is paid to this 
department in our American theological schools than to any 
other in connection with the church itself; and yet the history of 
preaching is commonly neglected. 

(6) The training of the ministry is a department which needs 
more thorough study and comprehensive views. The training 
of ministers in school, college, seminary, and university has to 
be carefully considered. The training of deaconesses and lay 
workers of various grades is opening up new problems. The min- 
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istry of the protestant churches will have to follow the example 
of the more ancient churches and enlarge itself by the additions 
of various grades of trained helpers who should be an official 
part of the organization, even if it is necessary to distinguish them 
from the orders of the historic ministry. The question of aid to 
students for the ministry is also a burning one at the present time. 

(7) Pastoral theology or the care of souls is taught in most 
of our theological schools. But the history of the discipline is 
ordinarily neglected and it is usually taught in unscientific 
methods, and often in the form of practical hints from the retired 
ministers who usually give instruction in this department. 

(8) The church should be organized for Christian work 
The Roman church is stronger here than the national churches 
of protestantism and their dissenting children. The Roman 
church took up into itself organizations of every variety of 
form for aggressive work. She is doing the same thing at the 
present time. Any new organization for good work may receive 
the sanction of the church and become incorporated into the 
church. It has ever been difficult for protestantism to do this. 
Accordingly the great organizations for good work among prot- 
estants are commonly outside the churches, although in general 
sympathy with them. The Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland have overcome this defect in a measure by the 
organization of churchly guilds, and institutions for deaconesses 
and orders of various kinds for Christian workers. These point 
the way for the future practical development of the church. The 
guilds and churchly institutions have to supplement the pastoral 
work of the ministry in teaching the ignorant, in relieving the 
poor, in comforting the troubled, in reforming the depraved, in 
alleviating suffering and in caring for the dying and the bereaved 
— in all those multitudinous ways of doing good which are open¬ 
ing up in all directions for Christian men and women. The theo¬ 
logical schools are weak here—some of them, are however, rising 
to the situation and are equipping themselves for this work. The 
universities have an important field of cooperation with them. 

(9) The church is also organized for the propagation of the 
gospel in the work of missions. The work of foreign missions, 
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the work of home missions on the frontiers of our country, 
the work of city missions, are three well-organized departments 
of missions. 

Great advance has been made in recent years in the practical 
work of missions; but the church lags behind its tremendous 
opportunities in our age, when the whole world is open for 
evangelization. The church is wasting her energies and abusing 
her vast resources in inter-denominational strife, when it should 
economize them and concentrate them for the conversion of the 
world. Instruction in missions in theological schools has not 
kept pace with the advance on the practical side, and is far 
from holding up the great ideals of Christianity. Few theolog¬ 
ical schools give systematic instruction in mission work. 
Nowhere is adequate training given. 

We have gone over the several departments of theology 
without any effort at completeness, and have seen many fruit¬ 
ful branches reaching out in all directions, entwining with all 
departments of human knowledge and covering the whole of 
human life. No theological school at present existing pretends 
to cover the whole ground of theology. Only by a combination 
of several of them would it be possible at the present time to 
approximate the demands of the science. Will it be practi¬ 
cable for our theological seminaries to enlarge themselves so as 
to cover this vast field ? It is impossible for all of them to do 
it. A few of them might, by doubling and trebling their 
resources, rise with enthusiastic effort towards its accomplish¬ 
ment. But it is impossible that any of them can do it with¬ 
out the cooperation of the great universities; for only in the 
great university can the highest ideals of theology be attained 
where a truly scientific and truly practical theology, free from 
denominational restraint and bias, shall pervade, influence, and 
point all the energies of the university; and where a theological 
faculty will cooperate with a legal, medical, and philosophic 
faculty, and so push university work into all the reaches of 
theology, and explore the whole realm of universal knowledge 
and universal life. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A PREFACE TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 

By Allan Menzies, 

St. Andrews. 

The study of comparative religion is destined to exercise a 
profound influence on every branch of Christian theology. We are 
coming to see that many of the cherished doctrines of our own 
religion are not peculiar to Christianity, but have their parallels 
in other faiths. This must in time lead us to form new estimates 
of them and to recognize in our own beliefs not only the result 
of a special revelation to ourselves, but the outcome of forces 
and tendencies of human nature which have been at work in 
many lands. The Christian student must more and more be led 
to admit that he cannot fully understand a doctrine in his own 
religion till he has studied the parallel instances in which it is 
found, and has tried to trace the root in human nature which has 
produced the same or similar fruits in different races and in far 
separate climes. To take an example, the teacher of Christian 
theology will come to treat the Christian doctrine of a future life 
in connection with the Chinese worship of ancestors and the 
belief of the old Egyptians as to the journey which awaited them 
through the dark underworld, with the Elysian plains of Greece 
and the Valhalla of the Norsemen, as well as with the Buddhist 
Nirvana. In setting forth the essential nature of Christian wor¬ 
ship, he will discuss the instinct which prompted the sacrifice of 
primitive times as well as those present in the elaborate rituals 
of India and of Greece and Rome. Thus theology will become 
a much broader study than it has been apt to prove; it will ally 
itself with more various learning, and it will grow more universal, 
more humane, and will interest many more minds. Nor in this 
wider study of theology is there any danger, rather is there the 
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strongest possible safeguard, to what is deepest and most sub¬ 
stantial in our own most dear religion. When we find that a 
doctrine which we hold is common to us with men of other 
faiths, we have discovered an additional evidence of its truth 
and value. If Christianity should prove to possess many such 
doctrines, it will not be the less but the more entitled on that 
account to be considered the consummation of all the religions 
of the world, the goal which they have all been seeking, the 
attainment in which all who have hitherto adhered to them may 
be called to receive their share. 

In what way may these remarks be applied to the doctrine 
of sacred Scripture which we hold? There is no need to insist 
on the importance of a trustworthy foundation for this doctrine. 
To the Christian it is a matter of no slight moment to be assured 
that the books of Scripture occupy the place they hold by a 
good warrant and that no mistake of great importance has been 
made regarding them ; and the heathen also who are invited to 
accept Christianity may reasonably ask for evidence of this. 
The Bible, it is well known, is not the only collection of sacred 
writings; other religions also have their bibles and have claimed 
for them divine inspiration. And it is becoming more and more 
difficult, both on historical and on moral grounds, to maintain 
the old position that the doctrine of divine inspiration is true in 
the one case of the Christian Scriptures and false in all the other 
cases in which it is made. The problem stands as follows: 

A number of religions possess among their sacred treasures 
collections of written works which are held to have come into 
the world in a different way from that in which books are com¬ 
monly produced. 

Among the Indo-European races this phenomenon presents 
itself twice on a large scale in India, where we have the two 
sacred collections of Brahmanism and of Buddhism; and it also 
presents itself in the case of Persia. Among the Semites we 
meet with it in Israel and Islam. It is also found in Christian¬ 
ity, in connection with a community which is not, as in most of 
the other cases, national in its origin, but shares the cosmopoli¬ 
tan character of the Roman Empire. These are the principal 
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cases, but there are many others. How is this phenomenon to 
be accounted for? What makes books sacred? Can we point 
to any general law in the growth of religious communities 
which implies that a religion should at a certain stage in its 
development form a collection of sacred books? If we were in 
the company of a Brahman, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist,’ a Jew 
and a Christian, and if we put to each of them the same ques¬ 
tion, On what grounds do you consider your religious books 
sacred? How did they come to be so, and what do the books 
you hold so sacred do for you, to justify the character you give 
them?—would the answer returned to the question contain any 
common principle? Is the sacredness of books due in all cases 
to the same cause, or may sacredness be added to books in more 
ways and from more motives than one? 

These questions could not be answered fully without exten¬ 
sive investigations and discussions on a considerable scale. 
Neither of these would be in place in the pages of this journal, 
and what is offered here is no more than a few suggestions as to 
the lines which, if I see rightly, the inquiry must follow. I trust 
that young and able hands will be attracted to a field so full of 
promise. 1 

There are two things to be accounted for: in the first place, 
the sacredness of words or books, and, in the second, the forma¬ 
tion of sacred collections. In some cases forms of words are 
recognized as sacred long before they are brought together in a 
canon. Canonization sometimes confers sacredness, but some¬ 
times it is no more than the recognition of facts already existing. 
Our first inquiry then is, How do words become sacred? Is this 
always due to the same motive, or may it arise from a variety of 
considerations? Here we must evidently go back to an early 
period and consult the student of early societies and practices as 
well as the historians of known times. Our second inquiry, 
What are the conditions under which the canonization of books 
takes place? is concerned with facts which are not in general 
very obscure. 

1 For a short statement of the positions occupied by the various sacred collections 
in their respective religions, I may be allowed to refer to the chapters of my History of 
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I. HOW DO WORDS ACQUIRE SACREDNESS? 

Many people would answer this question, if it were put to 
them, by saying that sacred words are the words of sacred or 
inspired persons. The books of the New Testament are said, in 
their titles, to be the works of “Saints” or of holy men; and 
these saints are supposed to have written under the direction of 
a sacred influence or “ Holy Spirit.” But this explanation does 
not apply to all the cases we have to consider. Especially if we 
begin at the beginning, as we must do if we are to obtain a 
rational view of the whole subject, we shall find that it scarcely 
helps us at all. We are met at the outset of our inquiry by a 
class of words of power which are, generally speaking, anony¬ 
mous. It is difficult to say of the words held in reverence by 
the earliest men whether anyone knew or pretended to know 
who had first uttered them, and it is safe to say that it was not 
on account of their origin that they possessed their power. 
Authority has here little to do with authorship. I refer, of course, 
to that host of spells, charms, curses, and incantations which 
plays so great a part in early history and legend. These are the 
earliest sacred words. 

Their character is in accordance with that of the period of 
religious growth to which they belong. We shall find afterwards 
that along with each advance made to a higher religious principle 
a higher type of religious discourse also comes into view. Now 
the spells and charms of which we are speaking here belong to 
the animistic period of religion; to the age, that is to say, pre¬ 
ceding that of the worship of gods, or of religion properly so- 
called ; when many spirits filled the place afterwards occupied 
by regular gods, and magic stood in the place afterwards occu¬ 
pied by stated worship as the method of communicating with 
unseen beings. To deal with spirits one does not require his¬ 
tories or treatises or psalms; something shorter and pithier 
answers the purpose much more effectively. What the sorcerer, 
who comes before the priest, requires in the way of words for his 
transactions with the powers of the air with whom he has to deal 

Religion (Murray, 1895, University Extension Series; American publishers, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 
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is a good strong phrase or two; if it be unintelligible it counts 
as a mystery, and it is none the worse for its purpose, but rather 
the better. As for the authorship of the sentences so used, it is 
a matter of perfect indifference. One does not ask who first 
spoke it, but whether it will serve the purpose. This is the 
characteristic of the sacred words of early times. They are 
words which have virtue in them. When spoken at the proper 
time and place and with the accompaniment of the due gift and 
gesture, they have an intrinsic power to bring about the desired 
result. Thus the wishing-well has its appropriate formula of 
words without which the visit to the well cannot be successful. 
The door of the cave opens only to “Sesame.” He who gathers 
herbs for a good or for an evil purpose (at a certain state of the 
moon) must recite some old form while he does so. In Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales or in any collection of folklore the reader will find 
many such old forms. 

We may mention specially the forms of words used in 
ancient times in the imitative worship of nature. The mysterious 
ceremonies resorted to in time of drought had their appropriate 
words to be chanted by the procession or at the moment of the 
central act. Everyone has heard of the Arval brothers of 
Rome, who went to the country at certain seasons and performed 
ceremonies bearing on the fertility of the soil, and who used 
rhymes which the literary Romans no longer understood. 
Formulae used for the same purpose may still be heard in some 
of the more backwood countries of Europe. Nature is assisted 
by being shown what she is desired to do, in some rude imita¬ 
tive act, or a spell is used which has power over the spirit sup¬ 
posed to be in charge of the particular natural operation which 
is in question ; while in many cases the aim is to thwart and 
drive away the evil spirits believed to be always at hand and 
bent on working mischief. 

We should also notice the old saws, warnings, and forecasts 
current among every old people, handed down from former gen¬ 
erations and traceable to no known author, but believed to be 
prophetic and to be big with a meaning which is to be disclosed 
when the man or the event appears. Many of the tragedies 
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both of ancient and of more modern times turn upon some 
motive of this kind. The “CEdipus” of Sophocles, Shakespeare's 
“ Macbeth ” and Scott's Guy Mannering afford some notable 
instances. 

Such were the earliest words of awe. If in primitive times 
there was little or no continuous discourse believed to come from 
a higher being, words were not wanting in which men felt them¬ 
selves brought near to the mystery of things, and furnished to 
some small extent with instruments of relief from the pains and 
ills threatening their existence. It may be thought trifling to 
open a discussion on sacred books by pointing to such old tatters 
of superstition. But they must be spoken of in this connection, 
because they do not come to an end with the passing away of 
the religious age to which they are appropriate, but survive and 
play an important part in religious literature proper. Forms of 
words which are revered not for their authorship, of which 
nothing is known, but on account of the virtue thought to reside 
in the words themselves, still make their appearance in some 
religious books which have been much extolled. The oldest of 
the Babylonian hymns are those which are aimed at evil spirits 
and are thought capable of driving such spirits away and keep¬ 
ing them at a distance. When a man was sick these ancient 
Babylonians had recourse to a hymn, one hymn being good in 
the case of fits, another for toothache. And other sacred books 
have had their chapters used in the same way. The Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, so much admired for the moral exaltation of 
a few of its chapters, is for the most part nothing but a set of 
charms written on the dead man's coffin that he might have 
them at hand to open the gates he had to pass through, and to 
gather together the scattered elements of his person, in order 
that he might not fail to have a happy life beyond. In these 
cases we have sacred words of the very earliest kinds embedded 
in writings of later age and higher character and so preserved. 
The Sibylline Books preserved at Rome were a collection of old 
prophecies and warnings from which it was thought possible to 
obtain guidance for the state in times of public emergency. 
The name and the idea of such prophetic books were afterwards 
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employed in other ways, and in connection with prophetic works 
which enjoyed a high reputation. Thus do old ideas on the sub¬ 
ject of sacred words survive. After discourse of a much higher 
type has made its appearance, words are still held sacred because 
of the occult power thought to reside in them. They are valued 
not for any truth or beauty they possess ; that indeed could 
scarcely be, but for what they are able to do when properly 
applied. 

From the innumerable swarm of spirits, the beings thought of 
by the earliest men in their dealings with the unseen world, the 
gods gradually raise their heads. A god is a being of definite 
character settled at a certain place, sought of those who believe 
in him by stated rites, surrounded by a regular body of worship¬ 
ers, be they tribe, family, or nation. And this new worship 
produces along with other things its own sacred words. It pro¬ 
duces them in two ways and of two kinds. First it has the 
words which are the result of growth and long tradition, and are 
sacred without being connected with any human speaker. And 
then it produces words of a more personal nature; for it is in 
this form of religion that the phenomenon of inspiration proper 
takes its rise. 

Around these great beings whose rise brings to human 
society a new principle of unity, and to the imagination new ideas 
of strength, grandeur, and tenderness, various forms of words 
gradually gather, which on account of their connection with the 
gods come to be held sacred. These products are also for the 
most part anonymous and belong rather to the things which are 
developed by long-continued natural processes than to those 
which are produced by individual minds. In the first place a 
set of stories is formed about the gods. They become a center 
round which all sorts of old tradition and legends, often repul¬ 
sive enough, crystallize. A kind of history begins, with the 
gods for its principal heroes. The origin of the god is explained 
by a narrative; if he is a solar god the experiences of the sun 
are turned into a story of the great being who dies to live again; 
or some curious usage belonging to his worship or geographical 
peculiarity connected with the place where he is found has a legend 
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to account for it. A mythology thus grows up; and among a peo¬ 
ple of active minds it may in time assume enormous extent and 
complexity. In time many of the stories composing it grow 
unintelligible, and some of them prove revolting to improving 
taste. The original motives are lost; what is left is but a set of 
rude remains. But the mythology does not lose its sacredness 
because it is no longer understood. As the gods rise in dignity 
and in character the stories relating to them are invested with 
deeper mystery. When reason turns away from them, they 
become objects of faith, and the pious, not able to discard them, 
resort to mystical and allegorical interpretations such as simpler 
generations would have scorned. The obvious meaning of the 
divine legends is abandoned, but they are held to have a hidden 
or mystical meaning, and this serves for a time to k f eep them 
alive. 

And if the early state, for it is at that stage of social growth 
that we now are, sees the stories and legends of the gods grow 
into sacredness, it also finds its laws grow sacred. The view 
prevails throughout the whole of the ancient world that the 
structure of society, the acquisition of which adds so immensely 
to the dignity and effectiveness of human life, is a divine work, 
and that the rules and maxims of conduct which are generally 
recognized are divinely given. In communities where church 
and state are still one, this must be so. The king when he acts 
as judge represents the god who is the unseen head of the state, 
all offenses are committed against God, and the important sen¬ 
tences pronounced by the judge in various cases become princi¬ 
ples of a law which has more than merely human sanction. 
Thus a body of statutes or judgments is formed which God is 
believed to uphold, and the unwritten code which thus arises has 
a religious character and will when written down take rank as 
a sacred book. Laws are apt to be handed down in an anony¬ 
mous form ; as the community accepts them they are ascribed to 
a source higher than any human lawgiver and continue to exist 
and to be in force though their author is not named. It is later 
that the codifier comes and gathers into one corpus the various 
laws and smaller codes he finds existing. Then the finished 
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code may be called by his name or by that of an older, perhaps 
a partly mythical, lawgiver. In some cases this is the first sacred 
book existing in the nation and becomes the nucleus of the 
religious collection afterwards formed. Every sacred literature 
contains more or less material of this kind. 

The words connected with religion which we have met with 
up to this point are all of an impersonal character. They are 
held in reverence for their own sake rather than that of their 
reputed author. It is a great step in the development of the 
subject when we come to the phenomenon of direct inspiration, 
and to the character of the prophet or specially inspired person. 
The prophet succeeds, in the higher plane of the religion of gods, 
to the position occupied by the sorcerer in the worship of spirits. 
He stands in the same place socially as his predecessor, and 
practices some of the same arts ; but the resemblance ends there. 
The prophet is the organ of an unseen power much greater than 
any known to the sorcerer; a god speaks through him as no 
spirit could, and his utterances have a new character. They 
have to do with keeping up the bond which exists not sporadic¬ 
ally but permanently between the god and his people, and aim 
at making the connection living and effective. The words of 
the prophet have therefore a moral character. While he may 
often be consulted in trivial matters, such as the recovery of 
strayed asses or the hard case of the workman who has dropped 
his axe into the water, he also has the power of appealing to 
king and people at great crises; he can rebuke an arrogant ruler 
and can remind the people of the claims their god has on them, 
when these are being forgotten. At this point, therefore, sacred 
words of a new class come into view; those spoken by known 
persons under the inspiration of known gods, and afterwards 
preserved in memory or by writing. The oracles of Greece, 
some of which were of great influence both in shaping the policy 
of states and in raising the moral tone of the nation, belong to 
some extent to this class of sacred words; but it is among the 
Semitic peoples that the character of the prophet is most 
developed, and that he acts most independently. What large 
additions are made in this way to the world’s sacred lore, every 
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one knows. Words spoken at first perhaps to meet an immedi¬ 
ate practical purpose or in answer to some inquiry are remem¬ 
bered long after their occasion has passed away. The prophet 
may not have thought them so sacred as they afterwards 
appeared. Mahomet probably stands alone among the great 
figures of the prophetic order in having regarded his own utter¬ 
ances from the very outset as possessing authority for all men. 
But the prophet’s authority for inspiration once established, his 
words rise in authority. The judgments and laws he pronounced 
are held sacred as well as his oracles; when his words are writ¬ 
ten, the book rapidly advances in sacredness, and the words it 
contains are thought to be pregnant with divine truth, and as 
they cease to be understood, with recondite mysteries, to be 
interpreted by processes with which sound exegesis has little in 
common. 

The Vedic hymns occupy a peculiar position in the subject 
we are discussing. They are sacred for two distinct reasons 
which are scarcely compatible with one another. The authors of 
these venerable poems did not at first claim any special guidance 
from above. They describe their own work of literary produc¬ 
tion in words which show them to consider their hymns, wonder¬ 
ful as they are, as the fruit of their own efforts, and not as the 
gift of any supernatural afflatus. Later generations, however, 
took a different view of their work; the hymns were regarded 
as being of divine and not of human origin; they were classed 
among the “s’ruti” or hearing, as if the human poets had had 
nothing to do but to take down what was brought to their ears. 
But there is another reason for the sacredness of these poems. 
The hymn was an integral part of the Vedic sacrifice, that 
apparatus of stupendous magnitude and inexpressible cogency 
by which the harmony of heaven and earth, and even the 
regular course of nature itself, was believed to be maintained. 
Without the hymn the sacrifice was not complete, and could not 
secure the desired result; and thus the hymn was a kind of 
supernatural spell or incantation. The words then are sacred 
not only as being produced by inspired writers, but on account 
of the potency they possess in themselves; and thus, while the 
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Vedic hymns belong in their origin to the higher level of sacred 
writings, their use degrades them to the earlier and lower. 
They derive sacredness from their employment and from the 
effects they produce in the sacred ritual. In practice they are 
held sacred on both grounds; on the one hand they are due to 
an inspired author, and on the other they possess virtue in 
themselves. Persian religion in the same way appears to have 
possessed hymns before Zarathustra, which were esteemed 
because of the effect they produced. Zarathustra is found 
praying in one of the Gathas that it may be given to men to 
offer the best sacrifices accompanied by the most effectual 
hymns. The reader may possibly think of more recent 
instances in which a religious ceremony is believed to produce a 
supernatural effect, and act cooperates with spell to make the 
effect sure, with the result that the spoken words come to 
possess an ineffable sanctity. 

A further step in religious development, and new motives 
for holding writings sacred come into play. Religion ceases to 
be a branch or an aspect of the state, is organized into a 
separate establishment of its own, and freely giving effect to its 
own impulses builds up a great edifice in which nothing is want¬ 
ing. This takes place when the community as a whole comes 
afresh under the power of religion so that the state is trans¬ 
formed into a church, and its resources, material and intellectual, 
are enlisted in the service of the deity. It also takes place 
when a new religion is founded which is energetic enough to 
create a set of new forms for the expression of its own spirit, 
and to place upon the world a great religious institution. When 
this comes to pass books can become sacred in a new way, and 
religious books of a new type or of more than one new type are 
called into existence. 

In the first place the new religious community has a set of 
new institutions, new laws, and a new ritual. As soon as the 
institutions, laws, and ritual cease to be new, or as soon as a new 
generation is born after the first believers and finds these great 
things existing in the world, clothed with the power of mighty 
facts and powerfully engaging love and reverence—as soon as 
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this takes place books are called in to satisfy the curiosity of the 
faithful as to the origin and history of their movement and 
of their various practices. There are many things to be 
explained. Members wish to know what is the reason of such 
and such an obscure point in the ritual, or of the position in 
the community of such and such families and guilds, or of 
such and such conditions of admission to the order. These 
explanations naturally take the form of history, and even when 
the history supplied in this way is not genuine, but made up 
to serve the purpose, the books containing it have a strong 
chance of obtaining favor with the faithful and becoming part 
of the archives of the religion. Thus the aetiological tradition 
spoken of before, which aims at accounting for interesting things 
and practices, has a new lease of life in connection with some of 
the great religions. In primitive times there were aetiological 
traditions or legends to explain why the rabbit had so short a 
tail, or why a certain rock had a peculiar shape. Now, such 
legends are produced to explain why this victim rather than 
that is chosen for a certain sacrifice, or why the members of the 
religious order observe a certain practice. The Brahmanical 
sacred books are full of divine legends explaining various points 
in the sacrificial ritual. The works narrating the life and teach¬ 
ing of Gautama are full of stories which are evidently intended 
,to settle disputed points as to conditions of entrance to the order, 
or as to its discipline, by showing what view the master himself 
•took of them. The adherents of an infant faith naturally look 
Jfor further light than they have received at first as to what is 
.required of them. Difficulties occur which the original teaching 
-does not solve, and new situations arise in which the path of 
duty is not plain. In many a form the question presents itself, 
whether the primary rules of the community are to be rigidly 
carried out in all cases, or whether, from the weakness of human 
flesh and for the sake of attracting those outside, some com¬ 
promise may be allowed. Stories about the founder may exist 
•which bear on such points; and if they do not exist at first they 
may be invented, or there may be stories bearing on the point 
. which though connected with a later period of the faith may yet 
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be worthy of attention. But while the aetiological motive is 
undoubtedly responsible for large parts of some of the sacred col¬ 
lections, religious histories are also written in which that motive 
has little share. Every religion, at least, which has a personal 
founder is strongly interested in having a true history of its begin¬ 
nings. Every spiritual movement must of necessity look back to 
its origin in order to realize itself and to gain strength for the 
accomplishment of its task, and in accordance with this law 
there is the deepest desire in every such community to know all 
about the prophet or the master, to hear his words and observe 
his actions. It is at the source, where the ideal was actually 
touched which all religious effort afterwards strives to reconquer, 
that the spirit of the community feels itself at home. This is 
with some qualifications a truly historical motive, and the books 
produced in obedience to it become the most precious treas¬ 
ures of the religious body. The books which place the 
believer where the first disciples stood, which enable him to 
listen to the Master’s words, and overhear perhaps even his 
secret thoughts and prayers, so that he feels for himself 
what that spirit was which reached the Master from the 
upper region and passed forth from him to other men, those 
books soon grow dear to all the faithful, and are used more 
and raised to a greater height than any others. They may be 
prized for other reasons than this, and regarded as oracles, as 
one of the earliest Christian collections (the Aoyia) was, but the 
genuine historical interest is not wanting. On the same prin¬ 
ciple, though in a less degree, narratives about the first disciples 
and about the early struggles of the faith are soon irradiated 
with a sacred light. And works written by the companions of 
the Master or by those who stood near to him, if they taught 
the doctrine or explained its practical bearings, or made any 
sketch of a constitution to embody it, these also are enshrined 
in pious regard. 

And here we observe that such historical books as we have 
now spoken of are received from higher motives than those 
which led to the recognition of some other classes of books 
spoken of above. Histories of the founder and of his followers 
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are not accepted by the faithful because of any outward effects 
they can produce. They work no charms; they do not, except 
very indirectly, keep demons at a distance; they do not reveal 
the future; they are not supposed to act as spells when read at 
public worship, or to compel heaven and earth to be in harmony. 
Even if they were not used in worship at all they would still be 
cherished with the warmest affection. Nor are they prized for 
the explanations they furnish of existing views and usages; 
that, indeed, they are often very far from doing. The effects 
they produce are not outward, they have apparently no inherent 
virtue; what they do is only in the mind of the believer. They 
bring him near to the source and the object of his faith, which 
they renew in him as at the first. They light no fires outside, 
but light up in his heart the fires of enthusiasm and love. They 
unite him to what he feels to be most vital in his religion, and 
he therefore holds them dear, even though he should recognize 
in them no supernatural character and should even be in doubt 
as to their authorship. 

The devotional and didactic books which find their way into 
the sacred collections stand, from the ethical point of view, on 
the same plane as those just spoken of. They are loved before 
they are thought sacred; they would not have been held sacred 
had they not become the vehicle of the holy thoughts of multi¬ 
tudes, or had they not set forth views of the faith generally held 
by the believers. At the late stage of religious growth at which 
such works appear a dominant motive of their recognition as 
sacred must be held to be that of moral and intellectual approval. 
Other and earlier motives are no doubt still operative even at 
this stage. Books are held sacred because they bear, truly or 
untruly, the names of apostles or saints, because they are ortho¬ 
dox, because they bear out existing church usages, because they 
are thought to be oracles. Such considerations may no doubt 
carry a book into the canon which does not strongly recommend 
itself to moral and spiritual instincts. But as a rule books are 
not received at the stage of religion now before us unless they 
have secured the moral approbation of the body of the faithful 
and are felt to be in the main true and useful and edifying. 
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One more method we have to mention by which additions 
are made to sacred collections. When commentaries are written 
on books of acknowledged authority, and are themselves in due 
time accepted as valid interpretations of these works, the com¬ 
ment comes to partake of the sacred character of the text; the 
tradition of the elders takes its place beside, and may even to 
some extent supplant, the law of God. The Zend is the com¬ 
mentary on the Avesta, and the name Zendavesta indicates that 
the commentary was accepted as an essential part of the sacred 
collection. In Indian sacred literature this principle is respon¬ 
sible for the most enormous additions to the earlier books. 

It may be convenient to sum up in a tabular form the results 
of the foregoing discussion. We have seen that the world has 
possessed at various times words and books held sacred from a 
number of different considerations. These may be arranged in 
the following classes: 

A. Words not attributed to any individual author\ 

1. Words containing a charm and enabling him who uses 
them aright to obtain the fulfillment of his wishes, to cope with 
evil spirits, to assist or call forth the operations of nature, etc. 

2. Words containing a prophecy, the fulfillment of which is 
still to come, and which may, if properly interpreted and 
applied, guide human conduct and policy. 

3. Old myths and legends. 

4. Laws setting forth the fundamental duties of individuals, 
and the conditions of the welfare of societies, held to have been 
given by the deity and to have his sanction. 

B. Words uttered by known persons , in early stages of religion. 

1. Oracles given by a deity through his stated representa¬ 
tives at his accustomed seat; in many cases still awaiting their 
accomplishment. 

2. Words and discourses, preserved in tradition or in writing, 
of men believed to be inspired. 

3. Hymns and formulae connected with worship and con¬ 
sidered essential to the due and effective performance of 
religious functions (A. 1 at a later stage). 
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C. Books connected with the early stages of great religious move¬ 
ments . 

1. Historical: ( a ) aetiological stories and legends; (£) his¬ 
torical narratives. 

2. Devotional and didactic works. 

3. Works dealing with the ritual and with the constitution of 
religious communities. 

4. Commentaries on books already sacred. 

For the purpose of classification we may enumerate all these 
different classes of religious discourse, but in practice they are 
found like geological strata, overlapping and mixed up together, 
though s ill recognizable. Each set of sacred books, with the 
exception of those of Christianity, contains materials belonging 
to the remote past and to different subsequent periods. The 
stock of religious sentences, legends, and narratives is liable to 
be taken up by one hand after another, each framing them in a 
new setting belonging to his own day and thus making them 
appear in a new light. The Pentateuch finally obtained sacred¬ 
ness as a book of law and as the constitution of a community, 
but materials are embedded in it which obtained sacredness 
originally in most if not all of the ways spoken of above. 
History and legend, anonymous words of ancient wisdom, 
oracles yet unfulfilled, stories explaining religious usages, 
devotional and didactic discourse, all are there along with ritual 
matter which, if critics tell us truly, came into the collection last 
of all. The Babylonian texts contain, along with the deeds of 
kings, very ancient spells and legends. As long as the sacred 
words of a nation remain in flux and are not fixed in a canon, 
they are subject to incessant modification and rearrangement. 
Nor is the older matter always assimilated to the character of 
the newer setting. Tales of which the savage origin is but thinly 
veiled lie ultimately side by side with the laws of a highly civ¬ 
ilized constitution and with the loftiest spiritual aspirations. 
The principles of different epochs, though in reality inconsistent 
with each other, are both stated in the same collection. All the 
miscellaneous property the nation has acquired in the way of 
religious narrative or discourse, in its passage through the 
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different stages of civilization and by its borrowings from various 
neighbors—all this, as well as the record of its own special 
experience in sacred things, lies at last stored up together in its 
sacred literature. 

II. WHAT ARE THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE CANONIZATION 
OF BOOKS'TAKES PLACE? 

Every country and every religion has its store of sacred 
words and stories. The production of these takes place in every 
land ; and whenever they survive till the arrival of a literary age 
they become the themes of authors and are woven together and 
set forth in written books. Nor can any fresh religious move¬ 
ment take place in a civilized country without setting in motion 
a literary movement of its own and producing its own narratives 
and treatises. But while every people possesses such properties 
in connection with its religion, not every people makes the same 
use of them. In some cases the existing religious lore is gath¬ 
ered together in a sacred canon. The religious organization, 
that is to say, draws up a catalogue of the books which are 
recognized and received, and these belong thenceforward to the 
sacred things of the religion. They are exalted above other 
books, perhaps above others which are very like them; they are 
regarded as inspired in a way in which no others are. These 
books become an integral part of the religion; in them it see$ 
its standard, and recognizes the secret of its strength and the 
guarantee of its historical continuity. They form the official 
expression in writing of what is believed and aimed at, and when 
any dispute arises they are appealed to for their verdict. The 
outsider who wishes to know what the religion amounts to must 
go to them for satisfaction. So it is in the case of some of the 
great religions; but in the case of others it is not so. Some 
great religions have never formed a canon. If at one time there 
were books setting forth their belief and practice, these books 
have never been accepted by the religion as a whole or adopted 
as its standard, and in consequence they have been forgotten and 
have disappeared. These religions have accordingly no official 
documents by which they may be known. The student has to 
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collect his knowledge of them in other directions. From the 
spirit they impressed upon their peoples, from what is known 
of their rites and ceremonies, from their artistic remains, and 
from the evidence supplied by secular writers—from these and 
other such quarters he has to find out about them what he can. 

What is the reason of this great difference in the use various 
nations have made of their religious lore ? How does it come 
that Greece and Rome, in whose religions so much is found that 
is of value for all time, formed no collections of religious litera¬ 
ture ? The same is the case with China, in spite of her imposing 
ritual continued for millenniums. Books China has which all 
educated men must study, but they are not sacred books ; they 
make no claim to a religious character. Why are these religions 
so poor in this respect while Brahmanism has an immense 
collection of sacred books, and Islam was embodied in such a 
book from its very cradle ? 

Let us consider first the case of those religions which formed 
no sacred canon. If the question be asked why China, Greece, 
and Rome formed no collection of religious books, in which the 
norm of their religions was to be recognized, it might be enough 
to reply that the books are wanting which might have lent them¬ 
selves to such a purpose. No collection of sacred books can be 
made where there are no sacred books to collect. Not every 
book, not every religious book, will serve the purpose of a sacred 
collection, and in Greece and Rome, at least (of China I am not 
able to speak in this connection), the right kind of book appears 
to have been wanting. Writings which are to find their way into 
a canon must be about religious subjects in which all the faithful 
feel an interest and with regard to which they are at one, and 
they must be written in the interests of the religion as a working 
system and capable of nourishing enthusiasm for the cause and 
assisting faith. If no such books exist, religious collections may 
be made, indeed, but the people in general will not care for them 
and they will not live long. Now in Greece literature was not 
under the influence of the working religion, and stood as a whole 
quite apart from it. The literature of Greece worked powerfully 
for the religion of subsequent ages, but was of little assistance to 
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the priests of its own day. The philosophers who were to rule 
the belief of after times moved in a world of thought quite apart 
from that of the church of their own neighbors, as philosophers 
are apt to do. The attempts made by the Orphic writers, and 
afterwards by the tragedians under their influence, to weld the 
religious thought of Greece into a system and to infuse into it a 
new life and enthusiasm, did not succeed. In Greece, as also in 
Rome, where the same relations were reproduced between the 
system of worship and the world of thought and literature, 
religion produced no books suited for a canon, no books in 
which the nation as a whole was interested and which the living 
church could acknowledge as expressing her own thought. 

The explanation we have offered of the absence of any canon 
of scripture in the religions of Greece and Rome differs some¬ 
what from that which is usually given. What is generally said 
on the question is that a sacred canon is the work of an organ¬ 
ized priesthood, and that neither in Greece nor in Rome was the 
priesthood sufficiently organized to impose its will in this way 
upon the nation. That is undoubtedly the case. In neither of 
these instances did the priesthood take the form of an organized 
national hierarchy. Religion never came to be either in these 
cases, or it may be added in the case of China or in that of 
Egypt, a homogeneous, national system. In none of these 
countries did the priests ever find themselves at one in their 
teaching or combine to recognize one special doctrine as that 
which was to be propagated throughout the nation. Greek 
religion, to take it as typical of the others in this respect, 
remained to the end local, devoid of system or combination. 
Greek priests formed no presbyteries or synods and recognized 
no sovereign pontiff or convocation. In Rome there was plenty 
of organization but there was no life-giving or unifying spirit, as 
there was no generally accepted creed, to make the various 
priesthoods and colleges realize their membership with one 
another in one body. The same might be shown, if we had time, 
of China and Egypt. And so it came to pass that none of these 
countries came to have a bible, a definite collection of books 
embodying the doctrine of the national religion. There was no 
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oody with authority enough to form and hand over to the nation 
such a collection. 

We see, then, that there are two essential conditions of the 
formation of a canon. The first is the existence of books which 
the nation is prepared to recognize as the norm of its religion. 
The second is the existence of a religious authority of sufficient 
power to prescribe to the nation what books it shall receive as 
that norm. In the cases we have named neither of these condi¬ 
tions has been fulfilled. And it takes no great insight to 
recognize that these two conditions are intimately connected 
with each other. Where no religious doctrine is attained which 
dominates the mind of the nation as a whole and prompts the 
writing of works embodying the essence of the national beliefs 
and aspirations, there the priesthood have no central standard 
around which they may feel themselves one body, they remain 
isolated from each other and disunited, and cannot possibly 
present for national acceptance any religious law or sacred 
canon. 

And now we are in position to consider the case of nations 
which have canons, and to attempt a brief and tentative state¬ 
ment of the conditions under which sacred collections are formed. 
The soil from which such a plant is reared is a nation which has 
taken religion for its central interest either by natural predis¬ 
position and from the earliest times, or at some later period of its 
history, under the stress of some terrible reverse, or at the com¬ 
manding word of a great religious reformer. In a nation which 
turns its mind principally to religion, social and intellectual 
growth must follow certain well-known lines. Those who devote 
themselves to religious acts and studies will be regarded by those 
who labor at other callings with respect and deference. Their 
families will stand in honor, their leisure will be thought to be 
their due, their words will be of weight. They, in their turn, will 
devote themselves to that which has exalted them, and will do 
all they can to make religion great, splendid, and awful. 
Especially will they treat the sacred words and legends of the 
nation with what literary power they possess, fitting the old 
words for the use of the new age, stripping them of grossness 
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and obscurity and making them worthy vehicles and incentives 
of living piety. Thus the highest intellectual power of the 
nation will be engaged in the service of religion, and by degrees 
a new literature will arise which will quickly grow dear to the 
nation as the expression of its truest thoughts and deepest 
feelings. This literature may not at first be thought to be 
inspired; the writers may be too well known, and their methods 
of working too well understood by their neighbors for such a 
view to be held about them. But when the figure of the author 
disappears, and the hymn or narrative he wrote still continues in 
use, enshrined it may be in acts of worship, and rising gradually 
to a height where it is beyond criticism and irradiated by the 
sacred lamp that burns within the shrine, then the hymn or 
narrative begins to rank as sacred. It is not like other writings; 
it cannot have been produced, men begin to think, in the ordi¬ 
nary way. The writer did not produce it as common writers 
produce their works; it was shown to him, revealed to him, by 
a higher power. 

Here the conditions exist for the formation of a sacred canon. 
The act itself takes place when the religion realizes that it has 
come to have a settled place in the world and that a great future 
lies before it. The early struggles and persecutions are over, and 
the doubts and uncertainties which accompany the first stages 
of every spiritual movement—these also are overcome. The 
cause has fought its battles and has won some measure of peace 
from its enemies round about, and now it begins to see that it 
has conquered a kingdom for itself, not only in the spiritual 
world, but in the world of earthly dominions and policies. That 
kingdom has now to be set in order. The confusions of the 
time of struggle are to be succeeded by the orderly arrange¬ 
ments of a time of peace. The available resources are counted 
up, offices are adjusted, rules are made. And among the mat¬ 
ters which call for regulation is the matter of sacred books. 
Doubts may exist which books among a number of existing 
religious works are to be regarded as authoritative. The limits 
must be drawn. Books everywhere received and used obtain 
official sanction; with regard to others the authorities may 
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express themselves as being in doubt, and may leave over a 
final decision for time and further experience. And the books 
received must be arranged. The Buddhist canon consists of 
three baskets, or collections. In other cases there is but one 
catalogue, perhaps with an appendix of those books whose posi¬ 
tion is not yet finally determined. Some canons are fixed defi¬ 
nitely, once for all, so that no addition is afterwards possible. 
The Koran was completed in a few years. Some remain more 
open, so that for centuries afterwards the canon may receive suc¬ 
cessive extensions. But the first step once taken in the process, 
the first catalogue of authoritative books once drawn up by the 
leaders of the religion and accepted in principle if not in every 
detail by the community, a change of momentous importance 
and irrevocable in its nature has taken place. That these books 
are the canon of the religion is thenceforward a fact of history 
which cannot be got rid of. Whether it be possible for the 
adherents of a religion in an enlightened age long afterwards to 
go behind some of the sacred books and to attach their faith more 
closely than even some of the sacred writers did to the spirit of 
the founder we need not now discuss. Where this is attempted 
with any likelihood of success a great schism in the religion is 
probably at hand. As the formation of the canon is not the 
work of a day, but the outcome of a long growth which has 
its roots deep in national character and history, so the change 
or reform of a canon is so large a matter as not to be easily 
conceivable. So long as a religion remains alive it must carry 
with it this essential member of its structure. 

What was undertaken in this paper is now, in a sense, 
fulfilled. Suggestions have been made as to the various ways 
in which words and discourses are attached to religion and 
acquire authority and sacredness. And an attempt has been 
made to point out the conditions under which a religion draws 
up a catalogue of its sacred collection of materials. A few 
considerations are offered in conclusion as to the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Christian collection of books as compared 
with other sacred canons. What most of all gives our Bible its 
hold upon our imagination and our heart we do not attempt to 
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*et forth, but only those of its merits which men of all religions 
must in reason recognize. 

1. The outstanding feature of the Christian Bible is that it 
contains the canons of two religions. The church adopted the 
Bible of the synagogue before it made any collection of its 
own, and the Jewish Scriptures count as the first division of 
the sacred books of Christianity. All attempts to dissolve 
this union and to limit the Christian Scriptures to books of 
Christian origin have failed signally. Now one consequence of 
this is that the Bible as a whole is not a national book. As 
Christianity prevailed not as the religion of a nation, but as 
the religion of an empire embracing many nations, so the 
Christian Bible as a whole is not the work of any one nation 
but of the catholic church, and has thus a cosmopolitan 
character. 

2. What is national in the Bible belongs to the Jewish nation. 
Now the Jewish canon is singularly free from what we may call 
pre-ethical religious matter, from writings belonging to the 
stage before religion became a moral relationship. Perhaps 
spells and exorcisms may be found in the Bible; perhaps it con¬ 
tains legends of a somewhat rude and primitive kind; but these 
do not stand forth prominently; they have to be looked for. 
Whether the makers of the Jewish canon eliminated such mat¬ 
ters, which are found so plentifully in other sacred collections, 
or in whatever way it came about, the Old Testament gives no 
countenance to superstition, but places before us in the main a 
religion which is moral, in which God and his people are 
related together as king and vassals, or as father and children. 
The chief purport of the book is to narrate the history of this 
relationship. The books are mainly historical and what they 
tell us is how God has dealt with man. 

3. What the Bible contains of ritual and priestly matter 
belongs to the Jewish books, and such parts of these books are 
to the Christian of less importance. What the Christian cares 
for in the Jewish books is what in them points to Christ, or the 
preparation they describe of that new relation between God and 
man which came in Christ to full reality. The Bible, as Chris- 
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tians regard it, is not, accordingly, a ritualistic book nor a book 
of law. 

4. The specially Christian books which are nearest to the 
believer are all new, that is to say they are the products of the 
early Christian movement itself. They do not, therefore, con¬ 
sist in any appreciable degree of impedimenta , but are all, broadly 
speaking, quickening to Christian faith. 

5. The Christian Scriptures do not impose a creed. They 
contain several types of theology and the believer is placed by 
them in this respect in a position of freedom. 

6. The Christian Scriptures do not contain any commentary. 
No commentary of the New Testament has ever imposed itself 
on the church as a whole, and the Christian church of each age 
is in a position to deal with the books at first hand and to form 
its own views of them. 

7. The Christian Scriptures are mainly historical. They 
bring us face to face with many, at least, of the original facts 
of our religion, and enable us to be personally intimate with 
its Founder, and to nourish ourselves on the bread and the 
water which he himself dispensed to those who saw and heard 
and touched him. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF F. J. A. HORT.‘ 

By William Sanday, 

Oxford. 

Tub motto for a biographer should be firjSkv &yav, nothing in 
excess, above all not too much of the biographer himself. 
This condition is admirably fulfilled in Mr. Arthur Hort's per¬ 
sonal contribution to the biography of his father. He has 
kept himself wholly in the background and has allowed the 
figure of his father to define itself by degrees, mainly in his 
own words. Fortunately a great number of Dr. Hort's letters 
have been preserved, and a copious selection of these has been 
printed with brief- connecting summaries by the editor. It is 
just these which we think could not have been better done. 
Easily, gracefully, clearly and reticently written, it seems to us 
that they at once leave nothing unsaid that ought to be said, 
and yet do not say a word too much. The heightening of the 
lights and the deepening of the shades, the general enforcing of 
the impression, is done by the father himself, and not by the 
son. 

This is as it should be, and the merit of the performance is 
great because it is by no means easy — not the more easy from 
the fact that the qualities most required are in a sense negative 
qualities, the instinctive tact and good feeling which tells a 
writer what he ought not to say. The son has in this case dis¬ 
charged his duty as we may be sure that the father would 
have wished to see it discharged. We could not give it higher 
praise. 

There is perhaps more room to question whether the canon 
fMj&r &ynr has been strictly observed in the other contents of the 
volumes, the letters which do so much to draw the portrait of 
the writer. It is no doubt the fashion to publish rather long 

% Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort % D.D ,, D.C.L. , LL.D ., etc., by his 
ton, Aethue Fenton Host. 2 rols. London: Macmillan. 1896. 
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biographies—even of scholars, whose lives are as a rule not 
eventful; and the biography before us does not exceed the 
standard length. Still we are inclined to think that much 
might be said for making the standard one octavo volume of 
some five hundred pages rather than two. The temptations 
that a biographer is under are intelligible enough; it is easy to 
see how he must be drawn different ways. He has in fact sev¬ 
eral distinct publics to satisfy which it is difficult if not impos¬ 
sible to satisfy all at once. There is first the domestic circle, 
then the wider circle of friends, then the local interests, then 
the Fachgenossen —and where, as in the present instance, the 
subject of the biography has more than one Fach , the interest 
of colleagues in each—and last of all the educated public in 
general. We speak under correction and as expressing merely 
an individual opinion, but it seems to us that the present life 
concedes rather too much to some of the smaller of these 
classes. We should have been inclined to cut down the cor¬ 
respondence so as to bring it within a single volume. And we 
should have done so by omitting (i) a number of letters the 
interest of which is mainly domestic, and (2) a number of others 
which are taken up with details of travel — especially botanical 
details and those which relate to mountaineering in the Alps. 
In regard to the first class we are exceedingly glad that some of 
the letters should have been included. We are exceedingly 
glad that a picture should have been given of what Dr. Hort 
was in his home. Those who, like the writer of this, have had 
a glimpse of that home may well regard it as the very ideal of 
what the domestic life of a scholar ought to be—a combina¬ 
tion of 44 plain living and high thinking,” absolute simplicity 
with absolute refinement, in the spirit of Dr. Hort’s own words 
printed on the title-page, 44 A life devoted to truth is a life of 
vanities abased and ambitions foresworn.” Such a life with the 
quiet orderliness and discipline with which it was surrounded — 
a discipline which in spite of its tender and affectionate domes¬ 
ticity had yet, one could see, a certain severity (cf what is said 
in vol. ii, 189)—was well worth portraying. We think, how¬ 
ever, that a rather smaller selection of letters would have been 
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sufficient. And in like manner as to the botany and moun¬ 
taineering, we are inclined to think that one or two typical let¬ 
ters might have conveyed the impression. We say this from no 
jealousy of the subjects in themselves. Dr. Hort was an 
observer as well as a critic, and we have no doubt of the accu¬ 
racy of his observations. Still where these relate to facts other¬ 
wise fairly well known, it does not seem to us to have been so 
necessary to record them. The most unique and valuable atti¬ 
tude of his mind was the critical; and for ourselves we should 
have been tempted to take this as a test. All expressions of 
opinion we should have tried to preserve, even in descriptions 
of travel where the facts might otherwise be got from a guide¬ 
book (e. g. f on the French tour ii, 295 ff. and the Italian ii, 346 
ff.). The criticisms of music, painting, and architecture, though 
coming from an amateur, nearly always seem to us valuable. 
But there seems to us to be a good deal less of really perma¬ 
nent interest, e . g ., in the Alpine letters of vol. i, 327 ff. 
They are simple records of transitory incident such as might 
have happened to anyone else. 

The practical upshot of what is in our mind would be this— 
that while we are by no means sorry that the two volumes 
should have been published for the public satisfaction of those 
who desire it, we should be still more glad to see by the side 
of them an abridged edition in a single volume which we should 
think distinctly better adapted for two important uses, (1) to 
put into the hands of young students, and (2) to put into the 
hands of foreign scholars as showing what manner of man our 
greatest English theologian of the century was. 

Our greatest English theologian of the century! It is, we 
are aware, a somewhat audacious phrase, and one which perhaps 
only a limited circle would consent to use. The Memoir begins 
by saying that he 44 was little known outside the world of 
scholars,” and that his published work could give but a partial 
view of the man. Those who measure greatness by tangible and 
immediate results would of course not choose such a subject for 
their highest homage. By 44 greatest theologian” we do not 
mean the one who has moved the greatest number of minds, or 
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the one who has wielded the most powerful and effective pen, 
or the one whose finished work is greatest in bulk and general 
utility. We mean rather the one whose insight into truth was 
at once the largest and the most penetrating; we mean the one 
who was possessed of the most extended knowledge and who 
combined with that knowledge the surest method; we mean the 
one who while not behind the foremost in depth of religious feel¬ 
ing united with this a higher and a juster claim to the epithet 
“ scientific ” than any of his fellows. If we were to take the 
most moving of English theologians of the century, the most 
distinguished before the world as preacher and writer, the first 
name must be Newman’s. If we were to take the greatest mass 
of satisfactory production and work done, the first name should 
probably be Lightfoot’s. There are other names of weight, 
such as Keble, Pusey, and Church on the one side, and Arnold, 
Stanley, and Jowett on the other. But if we look not so much 
at achievement as at power, if we think of originality and depth, 
and if we measure the quality and inner coherence of truth per¬ 
ceived, then there would at least be some of us to whom the 
name of Hort would be second to none. His own two teachers, 
Coleridge and F. D. Maurice, might to some extent enter into 
competition. They both influenced some of the minds which 
were best worth influencing, and they both had the philosophical 
gift as he had. But he had an equal grasp on philosophy, 
scholarship, and science. He was not less great in exactness of 
detail than in largeness of view. And the consequence is that 
as a constructive thinker his work is more sound. When all has 
been allowed that needs to be allowed for, difficulty of expres¬ 
sion and comparative scantiness of published material, it seems 
to us still that Hort stands first. He saw further than any 
other English theologian, and saw as we think on the whole 
more soundly, at least within the range within which we can 
follow him. 

There are five points to which perhaps it is right for us to 
bestow particular attention: (i) As these pages are addressed 
to transatlantic readers a few words, but only a few, should be 
said as to the outlines of his life and career. (2) It will be 
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interesting to note some of the special influences to which he 
was indebted. (3) A special interest also attaches to the 
causes which limited the amount of his production. (4) Some 
estimate should be made of the work actually produced. (5) 
And lastly, if we may take Hort as a typical English theo¬ 
logian, we may well ask ourselves both what there was distinc¬ 
tive in his position, and in particular how that position com¬ 
pares with the position commonly taken up by leading theo¬ 
logians on the continent and more especially in Germany. 

(1) The story of the life is soon told. It had very few 
external events. Hort would count as an Irishman, having been 
born at Dublin on the 23d of April, 1828. But the blood in his 
veins was mainly English. His great-grandfather, Josiah Hort 
(who had been a nonconformist and a schoolfellow of Isaac 
Watts), crossed over to Ireland in 1709 and ultimately became 
archbishop of Tuam. He and his second son, John, both 
married Irish ladies of good family. This son spent much of 
his life in Portugal and was knighted for political services 
there. Sir John's third son, Fenton, married the daughter of a 
Suffolk clergyman, who was believed to be descended from 
Dean Colet and bore his name (Collett), and these two were 
the parents of the Cambridge professor. There were thus two 
Irish strains in his ancestry; the rest were English. 

Hort was educated at Rugby, partly under Arnold and 
partly under Tait. He became a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and under some disadvantages from illness was 
bracketed third in the classical tripos besides being placed in 
the first class in each of the two newly instituted schools of 
moral and natural sciences. To gain such high honors in such 
widely separated subjects was in itself a remarkable feat, and 
was characteristic of the extraordinary range of Hort’s mind. 
He became a fellow of Trinity in 1852. 

The years which he spent in Cambridge as a graduate till the 
end of i8$6 were evidently a time of intense activity. It would 
be too much to say that he was for once producing knowledge 
as fast as he was acquiring it, but he brought out a number of 
papers in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology (of which 
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he was one of the editors) and an essay on Coleridge in the 
Cambridge Essays , all of which were strikingly mature. It is to 
be feared that besides broadening the foundations of his vast 
erudition he also laid the seeds of future ill health at this period. 

In 1854 Hort was ordained ; in 1857 he married, and from 
that year till 1872 he held the small college living of St. Ippol- 
yts, Great Wymondley, near Hitchin, in the pleasant county 
of Hertfordshire. About the middle of this period (1863-65) 
he was seriously disabled in health and compelled to give up 
parish work for a time. 

This work, although he threw himself into it with zeal and 
earnestness and with a thoroughness which distinguished every¬ 
thing that he did, was yet not the kind of work for which he was 
best fitted. His true vocation was in the university. And by a 
happy inspiration on the part of the master and fellows of Emman¬ 
uel College — the old Puritan foundation which sent out not a 
few of the 44 Pilgrim Fathers ” across the seas, and among them 
the founder of Harvard — he was called back to Cambridge in 
1872 as tutorial fellow of Emmanuel. At last in 1878 he 
entered upon the position which was his own by right through 
his election to the Hulsean professorship. In 1887 he 
became Lady Margaret professor, and, after two years of very 
broken health, on the morning of St. Andrew's Day, November 
30, 1892, he died, 

(2) What, it maybe asked, were the influences which made 
him what he was? It is necessary to go far back for them ; for 
Hort was one of the most independent of men, and he formed 
himself much more than he was formed. But in his case more 
than in most it is worth while to look at his home and at his 
school. Here is a charming sketch by Hort himself of his 
father: 

14 The points in his character which seem to me to stand out 
above the rest, as I look back over more than forty years, are, I 
think, his simplicity, his strong patience, and his unselfishness. 
He thought little about himself, and still less did he talk about 
himself. He had no small restless vanities. He never craved 
to be admired ; he did not even crave to be appreciated. He 
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had no regular profession in life, but that did not make him idle 
or self-indulgent. All his life long, as I remember it, he worked 
hard in his own way without expecting or wishing any reward, 
partly at public business, partly in charitable and such like insti¬ 
tutions, partly in long and anxious private business as a kindness 
to relations who trusted his faithful justice and affection. All 
this he did quite quietly and as a matter of course as the plain 
duty and honor of a Christian man and a gentleman, without tak¬ 
ing any credit for it” (ii, 200). Elsewhere we are told that 11 he 
bequeathed to his son a fastidious love of order and method ” 
(i, 6). We may see here and in the “strong patience” and 
hard work of which mention has just been made the raw mate¬ 
rial of the scientific habit of mind. And yet more forcible must 
have been the influence of the mother. 

“ In bringing up her children she was strong enough to be 
able to combine the enforcement of very strict domestic disci¬ 
pline with close sympathy in all childish ways and interests. 
The very keynote of her character was truthfulness ; untruth in 
any shape washer abhorrence. Almost equally characteristic was 
her hatred of all half performance. 1 1 hate mediocrity ’ was one 
of her many favorite sayings ”(i, 8). 

Now the master motives with Hort were just this “ hatred of 
half performance” and the same intense veracity—a veracity 
which puts to shame many who would not be called untruthful, 
but with whom truthfulness is a far more conventional thing and 
not by any means so much part and parcel of their being. 

These were qualities in part natural, but strengthened by 
education, which Hort brought with him from his home. They 
must have been driven in and others must have been added to them 
at school. Hort had the advantage of what must have been the 
very best training possible for an English boy in his day. He 
was educated first at Laleham,—a well-known preparatory 
school founded by Arnold himself, — and then at Rugby in the 
last days of Dr. Arnold and the first of Tait, afterwards bishop 
of London and archbishop of Canterbury. The mere atmosphere 
of Rugby at this time must have been much. We are told inci¬ 
dentally that he entered at the same time as H. J. S. Smith 
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(afterwards Savilian professor at Oxford, a most accomplished 
man, capable of the greatest things but cut off too soon), W. H. 
Waddington (the epigraphist and French ambassador and 
premier), and J. B. Mayor (ex-professor of Latin at King's Col¬ 
lege and editor of the Classical Review). It is evident that Hort 
entertained a high regard for both his head masters ; but there 
are two significant sentences in the Life : 

11 Of Mr. Bonamy Price's teaching (in the Twenty) my father 
always spoke with enthusiasm ; he regarded him as the man 
who, at school at all events, had taught him more than anyone 
else ; 4 To him,' he said in 1871, 4 1 owe all my scholarship and 
New Testament criticism.' Mr. Bonamy Price, in his turn, after an 
interval of more than forty years, remembered him as the bright¬ 
est pupil whom he had ever had, and delighted to recall the 
boy’s keen eyes, the thoroughness of his work, and his eagerness 
in the pursuit of knowledge”(i, 28). 

In the seventies and eighties Mr. Bonamy Price was a con¬ 
spicuous figure at Oxford, where he became Drummond professor 
of political economy; and the writer of this has often thought 
that for boys especially he must have been an ideal teacher. 
He had all the keenness of his pupil and a somewhat more assert¬ 
ive vivacity. He was a formidable person to meet in the street, 
as the chances were that you would be put through a Socratic 
cross-examination on some question, more or less profound, 
which happened to be in the mind of the speaker, but which, in 
the vj^y in which he handled it, seemed painfully to bring out the 
nakedness of your own. Perhaps for men this Socratic method 
too much took the place of deeper reading and study, but it is 
easy to see how admirable it would be for boys. 

In later life the strongest influence that Hort came under 
was from F. D. Maurice. His Cambridge Essay (1856) shows 
how deeply he had studied the writings of Coleridge. He was 
thus fortified in what must have been a natural bent towards a 
spiritualistic philosophy. At the same time his thorough 
acquaintance with more than one branch of natural science gave 
him an insight into its methods which is unusual on that side of 
the question. Accordingly he welcomed Darwin ; and his grasp 
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on the whole materialistic argument is seen in a note of singular 
breadth and boldness (Hulsean Lectures , 187 f.). 

The fact was that Hort was disciple to no man. He learned 
from every side, and digested all that he learned; but he took 
nothing on a simple ipse dixit. Full of enthusiasm as he was for 
anything that he felt to be really great, the attitude of his mind 
was essentially critical, and he applied the same strictness of 
judgment to nominal opponents and to those whom he admired 
and loved. 

Read with all its context and with one part of the life bal¬ 
ancing another, the character of Hort was evidently capable of 
much sympathy. He was especially sympathetic towards the 
latent germs of real merit in unpopular men and unpopular 
causes. His catholicity of view nothing could surpass; but at 
the same time his own standard was so exalted, and he applied 
it so entirely without respect of persons that many of his judg¬ 
ments will have the appearance of being severe. 

Again, Hort was really a man of humble mind. But the 
standard by which he measured men and things, himself included, 
was his own. If he was humble it was because he was well 
aware that his performance fell short of his ideal. He was as 
free as possible from the illusions of unacknowledged vanity, 
and his keenness of insight made him aware of shortcomings 
which to most people would have been invisible. 44 1 don't in 
the least know what that means ” was, we are told, a familiar 
phrase of his over the Revision table (ii, 233), where it is prob¬ 
able that others would not be conscious of any special obscurity. 
But all this was compatible with great strength of quiet convic¬ 
tion when once his mind was made up. He was a wise man, 
he did see further than most of the rest of the world, and he 
could not help knowing it. Of him, if of anyone, it was true 
(omitting only the complacency implied in dulcius): 

Sed nil dalcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viaxn palantis quaerere vitae. 

Further, it should be borne in mind that the vast majority of 
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the letters contained in these volumes were written in the closest 
intimacy of friendship, without the slightest thought of publica¬ 
tion. It is very often clear that the writer 14 let himself go ” in 
a way which he certainly would not have done in any public 
utterance. And, as has been said, he had no respect for persons 
apart from the respect which they won for themselves by their 
own intrinsic merits. 

These considerations will account for nearly all the instances 
in which we feel inclined to invoke them. There are two letters 
addressed to his parents which do not quite hit the perfect tone. 
One is a controversy with his father on the subject of spelling. 
The other is a letter, admirable in substance , in which he 
announces to his parents his decision to take holy orders. On 
these points let him who is without sin cast a stone. 

American readers will find it harder to forgive two pages of 
a letter written early in their Civil War. Hort was a Liberal in 
politics and a great admirer of Gladstone, though at the end of 
his days a Unionist. But he was no friend to democracy. Of 
anything like mob rule he had a perfect horror. The loftiness 
and refinement of his own ideals made him at heart an aristo¬ 
crat ; and these deep-seated feelings nowhere else come out 
so strongly. There are two pages which a wellwisher would 
rather had not been written; and yet to have suppressed them 
would have given an imperfect picture of the man. It is greatly 
to be hoped that no American whose eye happens to fall upon 
them will be deterred from reading further. The excellences of 
a man like Hort are just those which the members of a young 
and vigorous nation would find best worth their contemplation. 
It would be difficult to grow such flowers except in an old and 
long-tilled soil. 

The passage in question might almost claim the privilege of 
the confessional, as the writer says to his correspondent (Mr. 
Ellerton, the hymn writer), 44 1 am afraid you will think all this 
rank heresy, and I confess I should be puzzled to know how to 
speak wisely before the public.” It should also be mentioned 
that in the latter part of his life Hort had many friends and was 
much appreciated in America (ii, 369). After the death of 
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Ezra Abbot he became the constant helper and adviser of Dr. 
Gregory in his great work, the last volume of which contains a 
warm and ungrudging tribute of gratitude to him ( Nov . Test\ 
GreecProlegomena , iii, pref. viii). 

(3) It is a matter of very general regret that Hort did not 
produce more during his lifetime. Referring to the wish that 
he had done so, the master of Emmanuel said at the meeting 
held after his death : “ I cannot so wish it myself. It is to wish 
him other than he was; to wish him, it seems to me, smaller; 
unless indeed it be a weakness to be careless of any conspicuous 
personal achievement, caring 4 only to be true to his principle, 
FideHs in minimis et maximis, in all that he wrought” (ii, 476). 
This is a natural feeling for a Cambridge man who had had the 
oracle at his side for twenty years. It might well be a natural 
feeling for one who considered only the question of personal 
dignity. But it was not the feeling of Hort himself. We are 
told that in the last years of his life “ he suffered much distress 
from the feeling that on the highest debated questions of the time 

he had something to say, but could not say it.Among 

those who knew him best there had long been a feeling that he 
ought to make his voice heard, and the consciousness that the 
claim was a just one caused often deep depression” (ii, 370). 

Let us say at once that the biography before us with its 
free expressions of opinion on such a variety of subjects has 
done something towards supplying what was wanted, and that 
we are proportionately grateful for it. Let us say also that the 
last complaint that could possibly be made was a complaint of 
indolence. Hort was in truth always working. If ever there 
was a case in which the blade wore through the scabbard it was 
his. And when we consider the total amount of his life work in 
all its varied departments it was really very far from small. And 
yet it was a long way from being all that he was capable of 
doing. The Life is a melancholy record of schemes that came 
to nothing or did not get beyond beginnings. Some fragments 
of these are being gathered up by the loving care of disciples 
since his death. But what we miss most of all is a fuller pres¬ 
entation of the leading ideas which lay behind his work. 
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There is something to be explained, and we ask what is the 
explanation ? 

The writer of this notice ought to have been able to supply 
it in a more satisfactory manner than he can. He was one of 
those who had ventured to urge upon Dr. Hort the immense 
value of a public utterance from him on the many searching 
questions by which men's minds were agitated. He did this in 
an article in the Contemporary Review for July 1889, in reply to 
some criticisms by Mrs. Humphry Ward. And the article 
drew from Hort a long and pathetic letter of the nature pf an 
apologia , confessing his own wish to respond to the appeal made 
to him and setting forth a number of the hindrances which had 
stood in the way of his doing so. Most unfortunately this 
letter is not forthcoming, though a portion of a rough draft of 
it is printed (ii, 405 ff.). The letter is supplemented by other 
statements in the volumes before us, so that the full state of the 
case is now sufficiently apparent. 

It is clear that ill health was one terrible drawback. This 
began even before Hort took his degree. He attributed much 
of it to the late hours which he kept after this event at the time 
of his most eager study. He used to point by his own case the 
warning which so many scholars need. 

Then Hort was one of a large family and had a large circle 
of intimate friends. There is reason to think that he succeeded 
to not a little of the 11 long and anxious private business ” in 
which we have seen that his father was involved. He took 
nothing lightly, and it is easy to understand the inroads which 
were thus made upon his time. These volumes alone would 
show that many hours in each week must have been spent upon 
correspondence. 

To private business was added public business. Those who 
are familiar with the working of universities know what an 
amount of labor falls to the lot of certain individuals with little 
to show to the outside world. Hort was a member of many 
syndicates, and was especially active on that which managed the 
affairs of the university press, and he threw himself into work 
of this kind with the most conscientious thoroughness. 
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In an estimate of Hort’s life a large place must be given to 
his work on the Revision of the New Testament. There was 
probably no one to whom the English Revision owed more. He 
was one of the most regular attendants at the meetings, and took a 
leading part in the discussions, especially on points relating to 
the text. In view of what we know of Hort’s method of pre¬ 
paring himself for work of this kind it is easy to understand 
that the Revision will have used up most of the available margin 
of the ten years during which it was going on. 

All this time he was most lavish in the help which he gave 
to other scholars and students. It is truly said that the only 
record of much of Hort’s work is to be found 44 in the little-read 
prefaces of obscure books” (ii, 192). And his letters show at 
once the readiness and the thoroughness with which he set him¬ 
self to answer the questions that were put to him. In this, as 
in some of the prominent qualities of his mind, he resembled 
the great American scholar, Ezra Abbot. 

When we remember all these things we can see only too well 
how the years of a life might ebb away with less direct produc¬ 
tion than might have been expected. But there were yet deeper 
hindrances than these. There were hindrances which were not 
external, but part of the man. 

One was the extraordinarily high standard which he set for 
everything that he did. And this high standard was not merely 
the fastidiousness of a great scholar jealous of his own reputa¬ 
tion—that kind of fastidiousness was not Hort’s. His jealousy 
was not for fame but for truth. He comments thus upon his 
articles on Gnostics for the Dictionary of Christian Biography , 
which involved a cruel consumption of time. “A perfunctory 
sketch taken from the surface would be simple falsehood\ As far as 
I can see, none of the German investigations can be even 
roughly and provisionally trusted ; they are full of good pioneer¬ 
ing and no more. Minute verbal criticism appears to give the 
most hopeful clue ” (ii, 107). And here is another extract from a 
letter which may help to define a state of mind which is very rare 
and very noble, though no doubt an impediment to the kind of 
rough makeshift performance which most of us are content with. 
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“1 am afraid you still do not quite understand my Dictionary 
difficulties. They do not arise from too high a standard of 
completeness. I am quite content to come short there. But 
I cannot write anything on gnostic subjects, however roughly 
and broadly, without considerable minute study, because other¬ 
wise what I wrote would be substantially untrue . I doubt whether 
you can fully enter into the embarrassments of a slow reader 
with a wretched memory ” (ii, 109). 

It is this inexorable sincerity, this severe and lofty ideal of 
truthfulness which stands in the way. Hort’s attitude to every¬ 
thing which he took up was the same. 

At the end of the last extract he speaks of certain “embar¬ 
rassments” which hindered rapid progress in study. We may 
no doubt discount these a little. To be a “slow reader” only 
means to be one of those who really read; and the “wretched 
memory” is only another instance of his exacting standards of 
comparison. 

“ He often complained of a bad memory; it was indeed true 
that he had not a memory like Macaulay’s or Conington’s, but 
he knew where to look for required information, and could at a 
moment’s notice turn to the right passages in the right books. 
Nor could his memory be called bad in any save a relative sense; 
the knowledge which he had acquired seemed always to be 
ready at hand. I can remember, for instance, his giving in the 
course of conversation a clear twenty minutes’ sketch of the 
history of the Scotch Established Church, and of its offshoots” 
(». 375 *•)• 

There was another more serious difficulty than this. Among 
all his remarkable gifts and powers Hort had only in a limited 
sense the gift of “utterance.” He had it, and he had it not. 
It would hardly occur to anyone who took up these copious 
volumes that he was in any way tongue-tied or slow of speech. 
He was not in letter writing or in conversation; but it was 
another matter when it came to formal composition for the 
press. The contrast, indeed, is strange. Dr. Westcott bears 
witness to what he was in the one sphere: “Keen, fluent, fer¬ 
tile, subtle, he raised point after point in a discussion, and where 
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he failed to convince at least quickened a fuller sense of the 
manifold bearings of the question in debate.”* And yet the 
note in which these words appear serves to introduce a course of 
Hulsean lectures delivered in 1871, but, though always more or 
less in hand, not published, and then in an unfinished state, until 
after his death in 1893. This fact alone tells a story. And the 
Life has many others to the same effect. Indeed nothing could 
be more pathetic than the way in which this great man was ham¬ 
pered by the want of the gift of speech. 

M It was in the production of sermons that the difficulty of 
finding expression for his thoughts was most felt. It seemed as 
though the message which he longed to give lay too deep in his 
own heart to be uttered abroad. The difficulty was also doubt¬ 
less of physical origin. The subject of a sermon was generally 
chosen early in the week. It was thought over perpetually, and 
towards the end of the week he began to write; but he had 
hardly ever finished before the early hours of Sunday morning, 
and he would often sit hour after hour, pen in hand, but appar¬ 
ently dumb till the words came at last, sometimes in a rush. 
Extreme fastidiousness was in part the cause of this remarkable 
aphasia, a habit of mind which, while it secured that nothing 
from his hand should see the light which he might afterwards 
wish to recall, yet deprived his hearers of much which they 
would have welcomed, even in what he considered an imperfect 
shape, since the perfection at which he aimed was always 
indefinitely beyond his present achievement. But it would be 
easy to exaggerate the importance of this fastidiousness; at all 
events the peculiarity was more moral than intellectual, the 
sense of responsibility was almost crushing. Nor did the diffi¬ 
culty decrease with time; he had always felt it, and he came 
to feel it not less but more as time went on, and the greater the 
occasion the more terrible became the struggle to put his 
thought into words ” (i, 360). 

The suggestion is probably true that the cause of this extreme 
though partial difficulty in production was in large measure 
physical. Those who in any degree share Hort's highly strung 

* Prefatory note to The Way, the Thtth, the Life , p. xii. 
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and nervous temperament will know how much the power of writing 
varies at different times ; they will not be unacquainted with the 
sensation of sitting with pen in the hand unable to string coher¬ 
ent sentences together. And the special weakness from which 
Hort suffered seems to have had its seat originally in the brain 
(i, 178). The sense of responsibility and the harassing pressure 
of having to complete work in a limited time may account for 
the difference which is so marked between set and informal com¬ 
position. It is not as if Hort was a bad writer. He was always 
scholarly and accurate in style; and we are told expressly that 
in his village sermons (though no doubt by an effort) he suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining to a real and unforced simplicity. We are 
glad to see that some of these sermons are to be published. It 
could not be said that the style of the famous Introduction is alto¬ 
gether happy. The difficulty there (as in most of Hort’s writ¬ 
ing, but conspicuously in this technical region) seemed to be 
caused by the endeavor to express in abstract terms facts and 
tendencies which would be more easily handled in the concrete. 
But in the Hulsean Lectures there are many passages which are 
nothing short of classical in their grave and measured eloquence. 
The temptation is great to quote examples, but this article is 
reaching such a length that the temptation must be resisted. 
The difficulty in these lectures arises mainly from the novelty 
and originality of the ideas and our imperfect knowledge of the 
hidden context in the mind of the writer. By revealing this to 
some extent the Life will often throw back light upon the earlier 
work. In the posthumously published lectures (, Judaistic Chris¬ 
tianity, and Prolegomena to the Romans and the Ephesians) the style 
is for the most part remarkably clear, direct and appropriate, 
though some of the subtler distinctions and conclusions are not 
always formulated altogether successfully. But in all the writ¬ 
ings which have been mentioned (least perhaps in the Introduc¬ 
tion, most in the Hulsean Lectures and the Letters) the reader can¬ 
not help being struck by the terse and aptly chosen epithets. 
He will not fail to note a great number of felicitous and mem¬ 
orable phrases. And we cannot resist the remark in passing that 
if the father could have seen the handiwork of the son he would 
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have rejoiced at the cultivated yet unaffected ease which he 
aimed at but found it so hard to attain to himself. 

(4) Having reached this point it appears to be our duty to 
attempt some estimate of Hort's actual production in his own 
name. We heartily agree in the verdict that the man was greater 
than his work, and that the work does not do him justice. What 
might he not have done with ten more years of vigorous health ? 
Still, when every deduction has been made, the work, too, is 
great, and we ought to try to summarize it. 

In the first place, there is the one great and complete 
achievement on the text of the New Testament, built up through¬ 
out from beginning to end. We do not forget that this work 
was shared with Dr. Westcott; and both authors must have their 
full meed of praise. This work is the one most satisfactory 
piece of critical and scientific construction that in the present 
century English theology has to point to. Some demur to it 
may still be heard in England. On the continent it is very gen¬ 
erally if not quite universally accepted. The various efforts 
which are being made to penetrate yet deeper into the character 
and relations of single authorities and groups of authorities are 
only what Hort himself would have encouraged. He would 
have been the last to claim finality. And yet it is extraordinary 
how little the mighty edifice has been shaken by the discoveries 
of recent years. The last discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac falls 
into place in it most exactly. 

The Life and Letters enables us to trace the growth of this 
work on the textual criticism of the New Testament from its 
inception to its close. In Hort’s career it forms a large paren¬ 
thesis. The following is, we believe, the passage which traces 
the genesis of the idea. The year is 1851, and the age of the 
writer twenty-three. 

M I have been two nights at 2 Thess. 2, and have at last got 
some light, which has much pleased me and encouraged me; I 
find it altogether a most interesting and all-ways profitable study. 
I had no idea till the last few weeks of the importance of texts, 
having read so little Greek Testament, and dragged on with the 
villainous Textus Receptus . Westcott recommended me to get 
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Bagster’s Critical\ which has Scholz’s text, and is most conven¬ 
ient in small quarto, with parallel Greek and English, and a wide 
margin on purpose for notes. This pleased me much; so many 
little alterations on good MS. authority made things clear, not in 
a vulgar, notional way, but by giving a deeper and fuller mean¬ 
ing. But after all, Scholz is very capricious and sparing in 
introducing good readings, and Tischendorf I find a great acqui¬ 
sition, above all because he gives the various readings at the 
bottom of the page, and his Prolegomena are invaluable. Think 
of that vile Textus Receptus leaning entirely on late MSS.; it is a 
blessing there are such early ones” (i, 211). 

The definite plan of a joint revision of the text of the Greek 
Testament was agreed upon in the course of a walk with Dr. 
Westcott in 1853 (i, 240). It is well known that the completed 
edition appeared within a few weeks of the Revised Version of 
the New Testament in 1881. The editors showed their wisdom 
in taking no notice of the attacks upon them. They could afford 
to leave the vindication of their work to time. 

By the side of this masterly treatment of the textual criticism 
of the New Testament we have a number of detailed contribu¬ 
tions to theological scholarship, all of them absolutely at first 
hand, several breaking new ground, and those which do not do 
this restating old arguments with conspicuous freshness, exact¬ 
ness and thoroughness. Perhaps the most important of these 
contributions would be the Two Dissertations , published in 1876, 
especially that on the Constantinopolitan Creed and the article 
“Basilides” in the Dictionary of Christian Biography . Inciden¬ 
tally there was also the brilliant little confirmation of de Rossi’s 
discovery in regard to the Codex Amiatinus; along with which 
may be mentioned the identification of the Latin version of the 
commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia on St. Paul’s epistles. 3 
In the way of thorough and searching, if less original and less 
decisive works, we have the essays on Justin Martyr, and on the 
close of the epistle to the Romans (reprinted in Lightfoot’s 
Biblical Essays) with the recent volumes on Judaistic Christianity, 
and on the Introduction to the Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians. 

3 Swkte, Theod. Mops, on the Minor Ep. of St. Paul , i, xv. 
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The vindication of the Pauline authorship of this last epistle is 
notable not only as the fullest, most carefully weighed, and best 
in English, but also from the interest of the question as a turning 
point in critical controversy. We look forward still to the lec¬ 
tures which are promised on the Conception of the Ecclesia and on 
the epistles of St. James and St. Peter. It is much to be 
regretted that the greater part of this material should not have 
had the revising hand of the author; but he set down nothing 
carelessly and hardly anything that had not been the subject 
of long reflection. 4 

Of all this mass of work — which when complete will be 
found to be far from inconsiderable — the value is patent and 
certain. There may be something rather more problematical 
about the contributions to speculative thought, which Hort had 
nearest to his heart. We are told expressly in several places in 
the biography, and indeed it would be evident to the reader 
without telling, that the textual researches with which his name 
is most generally associated were only secondary with him and 
undertaken as a step towards the discussion of larger questions. 
What he had to say upon these is chiefly embodied in the Hul- 
sean Lectures entitled The Way , the Truth , the Life . We have 
seen under what difficulties these were brought even to their 
present imperfect condition. A large part remains in the form 
of aphoristic notes which were never worked up into the tex¬ 
ture of the book. There is also an obvious disadvantage in 
making the presentation of a far-reaching philosophy of religion 
dependent upon the exegesis of two verses. And it must needs 
strike the reader as surprising that, while the discourses on which 
the discussion is based belong to a portion of Scripture which is 
a direct object of critical assault, there should hardly be a word 
of criticism proper in the book. It is impossible that this should 
not suffer from the fact that the form was given to it quite a 
quarter of a century ago. 

These drawbacks are serious, and they are increased by the 

4 The slightest of all his productions (doubtless not intended for publication) is 
the Six (Popular) Lectures on the Antenicene Fathers , which, however, contains a few 
specially valuable sentences on Tertullian. 
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nature of the contents, which by their combination of profundity 
and boldness excite interest and curiosity to the utmost, while 
rarely giving it complete satisfaction. We have said that some 
very welcome help is afforded by the publication of the letters; 
and there can be no doubt that the admirers of Hort will go back 
to the study of the earlier work with the assistance of the later. 
In any case it is most deserving of study. Thus much is evident, 
that if the leading ideas of this volume should hold good we 
should have in our hands an apologia for Christianity more 
powerful and more comprehensive than anything in English 
since Butler's Analogy. But it may be doubted whether there is 
anyone as yet who understands its drift sufficiently to form a 
judicial estimate of it. 

However that may be, the book is full of wise and penetra¬ 
ting sayings. The question is how far they are capable of being 
combined into a coherent and satisfactory whole. One section 
at least of such a whole seems to stand out. The writer of this 
does not know anywhere a philosophy of the formation of 
opinion and belief which commends itself to him as at once so 
lofty and so true. Though even here we long to be able to 
consult the oracle afresh, and to ask for a little farther explana¬ 
tion or concrete illustration. We have before us a torso—in 
any case a striking, perhaps a magnificent torso; but some years 
must elapse before the world will know the real value of the 
legacy bequeathed to it. 

(5) Hort was one of those writers whom an Englishman 
need not be ashamed to put in competition with the great theo¬ 
logians of the continent. He was not only eminent in himself, 
but his influence is, and is likely to be, great on his younger 
countrymen. This makes it natural to institute something of a 
comparison, and to ask how one of our best typical English 
theologians would differ from his peers in continental Europe, 
and more particularly in Germany. We might take, e . g. t such 
representative names as Harnack and H. J. Holtzmann. The 
latter writer has criticised English theology more than once with 
a certain condescension. Nor can we quarrel with him for this. 
Our standard is not the German standard. And the number of 
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our writers for whom, as for Hort, no standard is too high, is 
not large. Dr. Holtzmann, however, does not so much take up 
the ground of superior knowledge as of a different kind of 
superiority—that which is thought to come from an uncom¬ 
promising acceptance of “modern criticism." In England a 
similar position is taken up by Mrs. Humphry Ward and her 
allies, not so much perhaps as a direct result of conscious 
experience as from reflecting in different degrees the attitude of 
their continental authorities. 

The main points in which Hort's position would differ from 
such an one as Holtzmann’s would be these: 

1. He would start with a much greater respect for the past, 
and would use a greater effort to keep up the continuity of 
Christian thought. The view which Hort took of the great 
conciliar decisions of the church is interesting. He certainly 
did not regard them as above criticism. This would appear in 
particular from a letter addressed to Dr. Stanton (ii, 434 f.). 
At the same time it is evident that not only they but the move¬ 
ments of which they formed the culmination had been to him 
the object of much close and sympathetic study. This may be 
seen conspicuously in the second of the Two Dissertations . There 
can be no doubt that the effect of these historical discussions 
sank deep into Hort's mind, and it would have been impossible 
for him to throw them over so lightly as some of the critics we 
have mentioned would be prepared to do. In the last resort 
every conclusion which he formed was based upon reason; but 
it was reason into which historical data largely entered. The 
important letters which deal with a section of the Articles of the 
Church of England (ii, 324-338) are a good specimen of his 
method. 

2. The skepticism with which a German of Holtzmann’s 
stamp would approach any historical formularies Hort would 
have turned rather upon the purely modern substitutes for them 
There was nothing to which he would not give a fair hearing, 
and nothing that he would not accept if it really carried convic¬ 
tion. But it is not to be denied that there was a conservative 
leaning in his mind, and that he was slow to admit results some* 
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times put forward with no little confidence. This temper comes 
out in the Introduction to the Ephesians and in the treatment of the 
pastoral epistles in Judaistic Christianity . How bold Hort was 
capable of being may be seen in the notes and illustrations, 
representing material not worked up, which are collected at the 
end of the Hulsean Lectures . But in the working out of critical 
theory he proceeded pedetentim % with much caution and circum¬ 
spection. Nor would it be wrong to say that this is the prevail¬ 
ing attitude of English students of the New Testament and 
church history. 

3. It cannot be at all surprising if writers like Holtzmann 
should be somewhat impatient of this and should find it difficult 
to understand. There is a difference between the position of 
English students and their own which they are hardly likely to 
appreciate. It is expected of every German, especially of every 
German professor, that he should “have a theory,” and not only 
a theory but a 44 rounded ” or 44 complete theory”— eine geschlos- 
sene Anschauung is the phrase used in a pamphlet which shows 
the state of opinion on such matters. 5 The possession of such 
a theory Hort, we may feel sure, would have disclaimed. One 
who was prepared as far as he was stare super antiquas vias would 
not need it. He has a standing ground under his feet from 
which he can strain forward as far as sight may carry into the 
unknown. This is what Hort was always doing. He was con¬ 
stantly winning new conclusions, new generalizations, constantly 
reclaiming bits here and there from the waste. But there was 
much even in the central region which he was aware that he did 
not know, and was content not to know. The state of the data 
very often does not allow of positive conclusions, and in such a 
case Hort could be trusted as few besides could be trusted not 
to go beyond the evidence. 

The German critic is less able to acquiesce in such a position. 
He has (at least in the more extreme cases) t left himself so little 
to fall back upon that he is compelled to construct theories of 
his own covering all the most vital questions. But where this 

5 Weiffenbach : Herrn Dr. Stacie's Wahrkeit und Dichtung , p. 8, Braunschweig, 

1894. 
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has to be done the temptation is very great to give to the 
evidence a fictitious completeness, to make it prove more than it 
does, to treat as proved propositions of which the real proof is 
very imperfect. Dr. Holtzmann is a very learned and a very 
able man—but do not his writings present examples of this? 
He possesses the art of balanced statement, and he frequently 
sums up the case on the two sides with much impartiality. But, 
unless we are much mistaken, when it comes to the general view 
he does not strike the balance so equitably. He treats the 
surplus of argument on his own side as far greater than it really 
is. He obtains his main position by a tour de force , and the facts 
must be accommodated to it as best they may. 

It seems to us that such a position is like Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow. The army is still fairly compact, and it seems 
as though it still had strength to overthrow obstacles in its front; 
but it does not know what swarms of Cossacks (in the shape of 
unanswered difficulties) are gathering in its rear, and its safe 
return behind the frontier line is rather a forlorn hope than a 
matter of assured confidence. 

For our own part we believe that the methods and temper of 
Hort and his Cambridge colleagues are not only sounder in 
themselves, but more in accord with the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. And we conclude with the hope that students 
of theology on both sides of the Atlantic may not desert them. 
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By Augustus H. Strong, 

Rochester. 

Theology claims to be a science because it is the recognition, 
classification, and interpretation, by reason, of objective facts 
concerning God and concerning God’s relations to the universe. 
Theology, however, is a product of reason, not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, but in the larger sense of the mind’s 
whole power of knowing. Man does not consist of intellect 
alone; and, paradoxical as it may seem, man does not know with 
the intellect alone. States of the sensibility are needed to know 
music; a feeling for beauty is requisite to any understanding of 
plastic art; and the morally right is not rightly discerned except 
by those who love the morally right. In a similar way there 
are states of the affections which are necessary to know God. 
It is the pure in heart that see God. He that loveth God know- 
eth God. And this is the doctrine of Immanuel Kant: “This 
faith of reason,” he says, “is founded on the assumption of 
moral tempers. If one were absolutely indifferent to moral 
laws,” he continues, “religious truths would still be supported by 
strong arguments from analogy, but not by such as an absolutely 
skeptical bent might not be able to overcome.” 

Theology is based upon faith, but theology still claims to be 
a science, because faith is not speculation or imagination, but 
the act of the integral soul, the exercise of reason in this larger 
sense. Faith is not only knowledge,—it is the highest knowl¬ 
edge ; because it is the insight not of one eye alone, but of the 
two eyes of the mind, intellect on the one hand, and love to God 
on the other. With one eye you can see an object as flat; but, 
if you wish to see round it and get the stereoptic effect, you 
must use two. It is not the theologian, but the undevout astron¬ 
omer, whose science is one-eyed, and therefore incomplete. 
Faith brings us in contact with, and gives us understanding of, 
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realities which to mere sense alone are as if they were not. The 
errors of the rationalist are the errors of defective vision. What 
he cannot see he declares to have no existence, and what he 
does see lacks truth and proportion. A woman of rank once 
said to Turner, the painter, that she could not see in nature such 
effects as he depicted upon his canvas. The artist only replied: 
44 Ah, madame, do not you wish you could! ” He had a sense of 
beauty which she had not. So the Scripture speaks of the eyes 
of the heart, and intimates that they must be enlightened, before 
we can come to a knowledge of religious truth. 

Now theology is in large part the effort to justify to the one 
eye what was originally seen by the two ; or, in other words, 
to find rational confirmation and explanation of the facts certi¬ 
fied to us by faith. It is not wonderful, it is only natural, that, 
with this twofold origin of our religious knowledge, there should 
be at different times a predominance of the one element over the 
other. Insight at one time overtops logic, and logic at another 
time overtops insight. For this reason the history of theolog¬ 
ical thought is, like the history of thought in general, a history 
not of rectilinear but of spiral progress. Excessive confidence 
in one source of knowledge provokes revolt. Advocacy of the 
other goes to the extent of utter denial of the first. The next 
generation comes back to the element that had been denied, but 
grasps it now more intelligently, in an organic synthesis with 
truth gotten from the other source. But theology stands now 
on a higher plane than it did before. It not only sees with both 
eyes, but the astigmatism that saw things double is corrected, 
and it is perceived that a true science is inseparable from reli¬ 
gion. 

It is, I believe, in the interest of no sect or school, but only 
in the interest of simple scientific truth, that I purpose to discuss 
recent tendencies of theological thought. I call attention to 
them because the element of truth in them gives to them a cer¬ 
tain value, though the element of error needs to be eliminated 
if we would get from them an unqualified result of good. We 
must acknowledge that the exaggerations of mediaeval and of 
post-Reformation theology, and its pretense to a knowledge 
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beyond what is written, have by natural reaction given place to a 
questioning of much that is true and fundamental. Gnosticism 
has given place to agnosticism, not so much with regard to the 
existence of God, as with regard to the person and work of 
Christ. The raw sailor who was ordered to steer toward the 
north star was found to have lost his course and to be driving 
his vessel toward quite a different quarter of the heavens, but his 
excuse was that he 44 had sailed by that star." Current theology 
for the last twenty years in Germany, and now at length in this 
country, has sailed by the pole star that used to guide it — the 
deity and atonement of our Lord—and it becomes a serious 
question whether the star has changed its place or whether the¬ 
ology has gotten off its proper track. 

Though this theology presents a conception of our Lord 
quite new to this generation, its watchword nevertheless is: 
44 Back to Christ." This phrase expresses a revolt from the old 
orthodoxy, and at the same time suggests a reason for the revolt. 
Supernaturalism on the one hand and dogma on the other are 
held to be accretions, if not excrescences, upon original Chris¬ 
tianity. Science, it is thought, must strip off these integuments 
and go back to the earlier Jesus, who was only a moral teacher 
and the best of men. Some would call this Jesus the historical 
Christ, others would call him the ideal Christ; but both classes 
would agree that we must give up the Christ of supernaturalism 
and dogma, and must go back to a Christ who can stand the 
tests of modern scientific investigation. 

When Professor Blackie of Edinburgh was asked to go back 
for his church government to the fathers, he replied that he had 
no objection to antiquity, but that he preferred to go back still 
further, to the grandfathers, namely, the apostles. So there is a 
great truth in this phrase, 44 Back to Christ," and the main pur¬ 
pose of this article is to vindicate it. I, too, would go back to 
Christ, but in a larger and deeper sense than the phrase com¬ 
monly bears. I would go back to Christ, as to that which is 
original in thought, archetypal in creation, immanent in history; 
to the Logos of God, who is not only the omniscient Reason, 
but also the personal Conscience and Will, at the heart of the uni- 
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verse. I would go back further than to the birth of the Son of Mary, 
namely, to the antemundane life of the Son of God. I would go 
back to Christ, but I would carry with me and would lay at his 
feet all the new knowledge of his greatness which philosophy 
and history have given. I would reach the true Christ, not by a 
process of exclusion, but by a process of inclusion. And this I 
claim to be an application of the methods of science, when sci¬ 
ence possesses herself of all accessible facts and uses all her 
means of knowledge. 

We must judge beginnings by endings, and not endings by 
beginnings. Evolution only shows what was the nature of the 
involution that went before. Nothing can come out, that was 
not, at least latently, in the germ. I must interpret the acorn 
by the oak, not the oak by the acorn. Only as I know the glory 
and strength of the mighty tree, can I appreciate the meaning 
and value of the nut from which it sprang. “We can understand 
the amoeba and the polyp," says Lewes, “only by a light reflected 
from the study of man." It is only an application of this method 
of interpreting the germ by what comes out of it, when Christian 
faith sees in Christ the source of the whole modern movement 
toward truth and righteousness, makes his historic appearance 
upon earth the beginning of a spiritual kingdom of God, and so 
recognizes him as divine Wisdom and Love incarnate. I would 
go back to Christ; but I would let nature and humanity and the 
church tell the true nature of him from whom they all derived 
their being and in whom they all consist. 

There is an insight of Christian love which rejects the con¬ 
ception of Christ as a merely ethical teacher—a teacher who 
made no claim to supernatural knowledge and power—and to 
this testimony of experts science must give heed. It is very 
plain that the Christ to whom recent theology bids us go back 
is not the Christ on whom the church has believed, and who has 
wrought the transformations which have been witnessed in indi¬ 
vidual lives and in Christian history. It is not such a Christ as this 
to whom the penitent has looked for forgiveness and the sorrow¬ 
ing for comfort. It is not for such a Christ as this that the 
martyrs have laid down their lives. The insight of love has 
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through all the ages recognized Christ as a miraculous and divine 
Saviour. Can that be a true theology which ignores the testi¬ 
mony of these centuries of Christian experience ? Is it not more 
likely that the naive impressions of a two-eyed reason may be 
more trustworthy than the critical perceptions of a one-eyed intel¬ 
lect? I do not quarrel with efforts to bring incarnation and resur¬ 
rection within the domain of a higher order. To say that “ all's 
love ” does not prevent us from saying in the same breath that 
“all's law." All I claim is that there is as much evidence of 
divine freedom as there is of human freedom; that nature does 
not prevent surprising and unique acts of God, any more than it 
prevents surprising and unique acts of man; and that intellect 
enlightened by love can not only recognize but defend the 
rationality of the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, and of an 
atonement for the sins of men made by him who is the original 
Author and the continuous Upholder of their being. 

The gospels and epistles of the New Testament afford trust¬ 
worthy evidence that these Christian convictions have a sound 
historical basis, are justified by the actual teachings and events 
of Jesus’ life, conform to the essential beliefs of the earliest fol¬ 
lowers of Christ. Of all our present gospels, the gospel accord¬ 
ing to Mark is acknowledged to represent most nearly the first 
Christian tradition. If Christ had been what the recent theology 
supposes, of what sort should we expect Mark’s gospel to be ? 
Surely it should consist mainly of an account of Jesus’ life; it 
should be devoid of miracle; it should be replete with moral 
teaching. But what are the facts ? The Sermon on the Mount, 
the fullest statement of our Lord’s ethical instruction, is wholly 
lacking in Mark’s gospel; miracles are crowded into it so thickly 
that it is justly called the Gospel of the Wonderworker; instead of 
the life of Christ being the dominant thought, the reader gets the 
impression that Jesus is hurrying onward to his death, and that 
his death, instead of his life, is the work which he came to 
accomplish. If we are to determine what Christianity originally 
was by the testimony of the earliest gospel, it would appear that 
its main characteristics were not our Lord’s holy life and ethical 
teaching, but rather his supernatural power and his atoning death. 
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If it be said that even Mark gives us more than the original 
gospel, and that we cannot absolutely rely on anything in him 
which is not also found in the other synoptics, I call attention 
to the fact that the briefer triple tradition, vouched for 
by all three evangelists, contains the narrative of the heal¬ 
ing of the leper and the paralytic, the casting out of the 
Gadarene demons, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the multiply¬ 
ing of the loaves, the walking on the sea, and the transfigura¬ 
tion. All three gospels declare Christ’s power to forgive sins, 
his lordship over the Sabbath, his giving of his blood for his 
disciples. They predict his resurrection, his second coming, 
the eternal validity of his words, the final triumph of his king¬ 
dom. Here is dogma as well as miracle; in fact, the words deity 
and atonement are only the concrete statement of the impres¬ 
sions which these facts and utterances make upon us. Unless, 
then, the whole of this earliest story was fraud or delusion, to go 
back to Christ is to go back to a being of supernatural power, 
whose mission is not so much moral teaching as it is dying for 
men’s sins. 

In the four great epistles of Paul we have even earlier wit¬ 
nesses than the gospel according to Mark, for these epistles 
were composed before Mark put the gospel story into written 
form. Paul indeed wrote at a time when there were still living 
a multitude of persons who had seen Jesus and who could con¬ 
tradict any erroneous account of him. Yet Paul asserts Christ’s 
resurrection as an indubitable fact,—the one fact, indeed, upon 
which Christianity itself was based. Not only is this greatest of 
miracles declared, but it is made comprehensible by Paul’s 
teaching with regard to our Lord’s divinity and incarnation. In 
Paul we have already the germs of the Logos doctrine of John’s 
gospel. The epistle to the Philippians tells us that, before the 
incarnation, Christ was in the form of God; the epistle to the 
Colossians tells us that it was he through whom the universe 
was made and upheld. Though the epistle to the Hebrews is 
not directly from Paul’s hand, it only expresses the substance of 
Paul's doctrine when it expressly gives to Christ the name of 
God. Nor is there in all these utterances any evidence that 
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such doctrine was new. They declare only what was incontro¬ 
vertible matter of faith in the days of the apostles. 

When we come to John's gospel, therefore, we find in it the 
mere unfolding of truth that for substance had been in the world 
for at least sixty years. That the beloved disciple, after a half- 
century of meditation upon what he had seen and heard of God 
manifest in the flesh, should have penetrated more deeply into 
the meaning of that wonderful revelation, is not only not sur¬ 
prising,—it is precisely what Jesus himself foretold. Our Lord 
had many things to say to his disciples, but then they could not 
bear them. He promised that the Holy Spirit should bring to 
their remembrance both himself and his words, and should lead 
them into all the truth. And this is the whole secret of what 
are called accretions to original Christianity. So far as they 
are contained in Scripture they are inspired discoveries and 
unfoldings, not mere speculations and inventions. They are not 
additions but elucidations, not vain imaginings but correct inter¬ 
pretations. If the Platonizing philosophy of Alexandria assisted 
in this genuine development of Christian doctrine, then the 
Alexandrian philosophy was a providential help to inspiration. 
The microscope does not invent,—it only discovers. Paul and 
John did not add to the truth of Christ,— their philosophical 
equipment was only a microscope which brought into clear view 
the truth that was there already. Human reason does impose 
its laws and forms upon Scripture and upon the universe, but in 
so doing it only interprets their real meaning. 

When the later theology, then, throws out the supernatural 
and dogmatic, as coming not from Jesus but from Paul's epistles 
and from the fourth gospel, our claim is that Paul and John are 
only inspired and authoritative interpreters of Jesus, seeing 
themselves and making us see the fullness of the Godhead that 
dwelt in him. If we go back to Christ, we must go back with 
all the light upon his being and his mission which Paul and John 
have given. Instead of stripping him of supernatural and dog¬ 
matic elements, we must clothe him with them, for they are his 
own. Without them, indeed, Christ is no Saviour. Mrs. 
Browning said well in Aurora Leigh : 
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44 The Christ himself had been no Lawgiver, 

Unless he had given the Life, too, with the Law.” 

He could not give the life unless he were the Life. Those who 
would go back to Christ, in the sense of discarding the super¬ 
natural and the dogmatic, deprive us of the very essence of 
Christianity, and leave it without authority or efficacy. They 
give us simple law instead of gospel, and summon us before a 
tribunal that damns us. To degrade doctrine by exalting pre¬ 
cept, is to leave men without the motive or the power to obey 
the precept. The Alexandrian philosophy enabled Paul and 
John to interpret Christ better than this,—it enabled them to 
see in him the life of God, and so the life of man. Not only the 
Alexandrian philosophy, but all subsequent philosophy—yes, 
all science, all history, all art—has its part to play in enlarging 
and classifying our conceptions of him. And so we come to 
our proper task. Let us go back to Christ, with the new under¬ 
standing of him which modern thought has given us. We pro¬ 
pose to go back from deism to Christ the Life of Nature; from 
atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity ; from externalism to 
Christ the Life of the Church. 

Deism represents the universe as a self-sustained mechanism, 
from which God withdrew so soon as he had created it, and 
which he left to a process of self-development. It insists on 
the inviolability and sufficiency of natural law, as well as on the 
exclusively mechanical view of the world. The solar system is 
regarded as a sort of 14 perpetual motion,” which God made, 
indeed, but which does not need God to uphold it. I do not 
claim that the Christian church or the Christian pulpit has con¬ 
sciously adopted this view, but I do claim that both church and 
pulpit have unconsciously been far too greatly influenced by it. 
We have fallen in with modes of thinking caught from the skep¬ 
ticism of the past century, and are only gradually coming to 
realize how irrational and unscriptural they are. Modern sci¬ 
ence and modern philosophy have been teaching us better. The 
fact of the dissipation of energy shows that the universe can be 
no 44 perpetual motion/’ and that mere mechanism can never 
explain the forces which are presupposed in it. Force itself 
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can never be understood except as the exercise of will. Dead 
things cannot act. God must be in his universe, in order to any 
movement or life. The living God must be the constant source 
of power. 

Thus the thought of the world inclines more and more to 
the conviction that no merely mechanical explanation of the 
universe suffices; that biology is more fundamental than physics; 
and that underneath physics must be pyschology. The system 
of things cannot be conceived as a Universe, without postula¬ 
ting an omnipresent Reason and Will. The Christian believer 
goes further than this. He instinctively identifies this omni¬ 
present Reason and Will with him from whom he receives the 
forgiveness of sins, who dwells as a living presence in his soul, 
and before whom he bows in unlimited worship and adoration. 
In all this he only follows the lead of Scripture, for the Scrip¬ 
ture, too, identifies the omnipresent, living, and upholding God 
with Jesus Christ. In other words, the eternal Word through 
whom the universe was created is still the life and sustainer of 
it, and this eternal Word took bodily form and manifested his 
fullness in Jesus Christ. The deism that separated nature from 
God and virtually denied his omnipresence is demonstrated to 
be error, only when we recognize Christ as Immanuel, God with 
us. It is none other than the Creator and Upholder of the 
universe, that has died to save us. All nature assumes new 
significance now, as instinct with the same love and care that led 
our Lord to endure the Cross. Nature is not itself God, and we 
are not pantheists. But nature is the constant expression of 
God. In it we hear the same divine voice that spoke from Sinai 
under the old dispensation, and that uttered the Sermon on the 
Mount under the new. Ruskin once wrote: “The divine mind 
is as visible in its full energy of operation on every lowly bank 
and moldering stone as in the lifting of the pillars of heaven 
and settling the foundations of the earth, and to the rightly per¬ 
ceiving mind there is the same infinity, the same majesty, the 
same power, the same unity, and the same perfection manifested 
in the casting of the clay as in the scattering of the cloud, in 
the moldering of dust as in the kindling of the day star.” But 
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how much more sacred and beautiful does the world become 
when we get back to Christ its Maker and its Life! When we 
recognize him therein, nature may well be called a great sheet 
let down from God out of heaven, wherein is nothing common 
or unclean. The smallest diatom that clings to the waving reed 
is worthy of profound study because the wisdom and will of 
Christ are displayed in it, and the Milky Way is but the dust 
thrown aloft by the invisible chariot wheels of the infinite Son 
of God, as he rides forth to subdue all things unto himself. 

In this recognition of Christ as the Life of Nature, I see the 
guarantee that theology and science will come to complete accord. 
They are but pictures of Christ's working taken from different 
points of view. Theology tells us the Why, while science tells 
us the How. We need have no fear of evolution, for evolution 
is only the common method of Christ, a method, however, which 
does not fetter him, because his immanence in nature is qualified 
by his transcendence above nature. Immanence alone would be 
Christ imprisoned, as transcendence alone would be Christ 
banished. Reason and faith are not antagonistic to each other. 
They are working toward the same end — the discovery and 
unfolding of the truth as it is in Jesus. When the great tunnel 
of St. Gothard was constructed, workmen bored simultaneously 
from either side of the Alps. For nearly ten years they worked 
on in the dark. But, in 1881, one of the parties began to hear, 
through the lessening thickness of intervening rock, the sounds 
of the hammer and the voices of the workmen from the other 
side. Then it was a small matter to break through the barrier, 
and to clasp hands. It was a wonderful feat of engineering to 
bring together those two sets of workmen in the heart of 
the mountain and in the center of a tunnel nine and one-half 
miles long. But Christ our Lord is accomplishing a greater 
wonder in bringing together in himself the forces of reason and 
of faith, of theology and of science, that through all the Chris¬ 
tian centuries have been blindly approaching each other. Their 
union is possible, simply because theology has been seeking 
Christ and Christ is the truth, while science has been seeking 
the truth and the truth is Christ. 
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As I proposed to go back from our modern deism to Christ 
the Life of Nature, so I now propose to go back from our mod¬ 
ern atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity. Atomism, in my 
use of the word, may be defined as that system of thought 
which regards men merely as individuals, and which ignores the 
organic unity of mankind on the one hand, and its connection 
with God on the other. The New England theology is a strik¬ 
ing illustration of the lengths to which this atomism could go. 
It came to regard each human being as an isolated unit, com¬ 
pletely detached from others. The members of the race, if 
indeed there could be said to be a race, were separated from 
each other as bricks set up on end that tumble only as they are 
influenced from without, or as grains of sand that have no other 
union but that of mere juxtaposition. A sign of this method 
of thought was creationism, with its origination of each human 
soul by separate divine fiat . Another sign was the maxim that 
all sin consists in sinning—a denial that there can be any cor¬ 
porate sin, or race responsibility, or organic unity in the primal 
transgression. And still another sign was the declaration that 
each man must make his own atonement—which means that 
there can be no atonement at all; for, unless Christ shares our 
humanity and we share his, there can be no escape from our 
own personal guilt and penalty. 

Modern science and philosophy have been gradually under¬ 
mining this atomistic system. Evolution, with its doctrine of the 
common origin of the race; traducianism, with its declaration 
that soul as well as body is derived from our ancestry; sociol- 
ogy, with its recognition of corporate good and evil; political 
ethics, with its attribution to the state of a quasi-personality; 
all these have been working to the advantage of Christian theol- 
ogy. Visiting the sins of the fathers on the children was 
thought to be most irrational so long as it was seen only in 
Scripture; but, now that it takes the name of heredity, it is just 
as vigorously applauded. It once seemed harsh to say that the 
soul that sinneth it shall die, but when this is called the reign of 
law, the only danger is that even God will be denied the 
power to save the sinner. We have taken at least this step 
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forward: We see that humanity is one, that it has a common 
origin, a common evil, a common destiny. Realism has super¬ 
seded the scheme of arbitrary imputation. Humanity is a great 
tree which is not to be viewed from above, as a mere collection 
of separate leaves rustling in the breeze, but from beneath, as 
all the outgrowth of one trunk and root, and as all throbbing 
with one common life. 

Thus far we have gotten, but there is another step to take, 
and to take that step is to furnish the principle of unification to 
both philosophy and theology. This common life is the life of 
God in Christ. Humanity is not a congeries of independent 
units,—it is an organic whole because the life of Christ is in it, 
and it is a manifestation of himself. What Origen in the third 
century said of the universe at large, we can apply to humanity : 
“As our body, while consisting of many members, is yet an 
organism which is held together by one soul, so the universe is 
to be thought of as an immense living being which is held 
together by one soul, the power and Logos of God.” I hardly 
need to point out how greatly this relation to one another and 
to Christ exalts our human nature. We are interrelated, because 
we are related to Christ, who is the life of humanity. Pelagian- 
ism saw man's dignity in isolation. It was man’s declaration of 
independence — independence of his fellows, and independence 
of God. But that independence was a false independence, —it 
was sin itself, separating the creature in will and purpose from 
the Creator. The true dignity of man is in his union with 
God; and that union, both natural and moral, is mediated 
only by Christ. We are coming to see that man lives, moves, 
and has his being only in Christ, the Word and Life of God. 
The individual, so far as his activities are rational and normal, 
is only a part and a manifestation of a greater whole. His 
ideals, his conscience, his inspiration, when he is inspired, 
come from a higher and larger Reason than his own. Free¬ 
dom and holiness are found only in voluntary union with Christ. 
As we are one with him by creation, and receive from him 
a physical and natural life, so we may become one with him 
by re-creation, and receive from him moral and spiritual life. 
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In his light alone we see light, and without his life our spirits 
die. 

I am here tempted to undue expansion in expounding the 
relations of my theme to atonement and to justification. I feel 
assured that, when we get back to Christ and recognize him as 
the life of humanity, we have found the key to these deepest 
problems of theology. I have hope for theology when I read 
in a recent non-theological review 1 such words as the following: 
“Christ is not only the goal of the race which is to be con¬ 
formed to him, but he is also the vital principle which molds 
each individual of that race into its own similitude. The per¬ 
fect type exists potentially through all the intermediate stages 
by which it is more and more nearly approached; and, if it did 
not exist, neither could they. There could be no development of 
an absent life. The goal of man's evolution, the perfect type 
of manhood, is Christ. He exists and has always existed 
potentially in the race, and in the individual, equally before as 
after his visible incarnation, equally in the millions of those who 
do not, as in the far fewer millions of those who do, bear his 
name. In the strictest sense of the words he is the life of man, 
and that in a far deeper and more intimate sense than he can 
be said to be the life of the rest of the universe." 

This quotation prepares us for still another statement. As we 
have tried to go back from deism to Christ the Life of Nature, 
and from atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity, so we now 
propose to go back from externalism to Christ the Life of the 
Church. Humanity is not itself the church, although many 
recent theologians would almost identify the one with the other. 
And humanity is not itself Christ, although some would almost 
persuade us that there is no Christ but the gradually developing 
divine idea in human nature. Both of these views fail to take 
seriously the fact of sin. Sin is confounded with weakness or 
disease or ignorance, instead of being regarded as self-perversion. 
It is regarded as the result of heredity and environment, the 
survival of animal traits, the negative condition of progress, 

1 Emma Marie Caillard, on “ Man in the Light of Evolution/’ in the Content - 
porary Review , December 1893, pp. 873-881. 
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instead of being frankly recognized as willful violation of law 
and departure from God. In short the blame of sin is laid upon 
the Creator. But sin comes not from the Creator,— it comes 
from the creature. It is not a manifestation of Christ, but of 
the individual will. It is self-chosen moral separation from 
Christ, the soul’s true life. But the Christ, from whom the soul 
cannot physically and naturally separate itself, still works within, 
to enlighten the conscience and to renew the will. There is an 
original grace, as well as an original sin. And Pfleiderer has 
well said, in reply to Kant’s sole dependence upon the individual 
will: "The Christian doctrine of redemption is that the moral 
liberation of the individual is not the effect of his own natural 
power, but the effect of the divine Spirit, who, from the beginning 
of human history, put forth his activity as the power educating 
to the good, and especially created for himself in the Christian 
community an organ for the education of the peoples and of 
individuals.” 

This divine Spirit we would call Christ. The church is 
valuable as representing him, but when we hear the church 
spoken of as if it were the one organ through which Christ 
manifests himself, we see in this an externalism against which 
we feel called to protest. We would go back of the church to 
the life hid with Christ in God which the church only expresses. 
Not first the church and then Christ, but first Christ and then 
the church. Not church ordinances make men Christians, 
whether the water of baptism or the wine of the supper, but only 
the regenerating Spirit of Christ within the soul. Man can 
destroy himself, but life and holiness can come only from 
another and a higher than himself. While it takes only one to 
do evil, it takes two to do good. King Alfred a thousand years 
ago expressed it with laboring quaintness of phrase: “When the 
good things of this life are good, then they are good through 
the goodness of the good man that worketh good with them,— 
and he is good through God.” And Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
with all his dislike for Calvinism, could write: 

“Oar midnight is thy smile withdrawn; 

Our noontide is thy gracious dawn; 
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Our rainbow arch thy mercy's sign; 

All, save the clouds of sin, are thine." 

Here are unconsciously proclaimed the doctrines of grace. And 
the God who cannot be tempted of evil and who tempteth no 
man, but who is the only source of redemption and of righteous¬ 
ness, is Jesus Christ. Even Pfleiderer can say: “That the divine 
idea of man as ‘the son of his love,* and of humanity as the 
kingdom of this Son of God, is the immanent final cause of all 
existence and development even in the prior world of nature—this 
has been the fundamental thought of the Christian gnosis since 
the apostolic age, and I think that no philosophy has yet been 
able to shake or to surpass this thought—the corner stone of an 
idealistic view of the world.” 

I am not now concerned to point out the exaggerations of 
which this doctrine is susceptible. It is possible to make ideal 
humanity, rather than the divine Christ, the center and source of 
redemption. It is possible to call the whole of humanity an 
Immanuel and Son of God and its whole history a continual 
incarnation of God, while at the same time denying the actual 
preexistence and the essential deity of Jesus Christ, and refusing 
to give to him the divine name. But the power that works in 
universal humanity for good cannot be simply the power of an 
idea. It must be the power of a present living person, with his 
people, according to his promise, even unto the end of the world. 
As it is possible to substitute for this present Christ a mere 
abstract and ideal conception, so it is possible to substitute for 
him a historical Christ, in the sense of a Christ of the past, a 
remembered Christ, who now exists only in the fancy or imagi¬ 
nation of the believer, with no more present life and power than 
the ideal Christ of whom we have been speaking. What else, 
indeed, can the so-called historical Christ be but an imaginary 
Christ, when the history of that Christ in the gospels is 
accounted mere legend and myth ? Those who would take us 
back to this ideal Christ or to this historical Christ, in the senses 
in which they use these terms, ignore Christ's exaltation, and 
give us only the humbled Son of God. With Matthew Arnold, 
they might utter their lament: 
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41 Now he is dead ! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 

The Syrian stars look down." 

The Christ to whom I would go back is a different Christ from 
either of these. He is not simply a being of the past. He is 
Lord of the present and Judge of the future. He is the Eter¬ 
nal Word of God, the King of the Ages, the Prince of Life, the 
Worker of all Good, the same yesterday and today and forever. 
The militant church, filled with his Spirit and moving forward to 
the conquest of the world, is proof that he is risen from the 
dead, and that all power in heaven and earth is given into his 
hands. 

So from deism we go back to Christ the Life of Nature; from 
atomism to Christ the Life of Humanity; from externalism to 
Christ the Life of the Church. I would have you notice that I 
have not used the word substance, but the word life. It is a 
mark of progress in philosophy that it has outgrown the old 
scholastic terminology of substance and qualities, essence and 
accidents, and has gone back to the far simpler and more 
scriptural category of life and its powers. It is good to get back 
to Christ, for he is the Life. Christ has his representatives, 
indeed. Church and ministry, Bible and doctrine, are his servants. 
But the servants have sometimes taken the vineyard for them¬ 
selves and have driven out the Lord. Church and ministry, 
Bible and doctrine, are not themselves Christ, and they cannot 
save. It is only Christ who is the Light, and they are worthy of 
reverence only because they reflect his light and lead to him. 
Just so far as they usurp his prerogative, and claim for themselves 
the honor and the power that belong to him, they injure his 
cause, and substitute a subtle idolatry for the worship of the true 
and living God. A large part of the unbelief of the present day 
has been caused by the unwarranted identification of these symbols 
•and manifestations with Christ himself. Neither church nor min¬ 
istry, Bible or creed, is perfect. To discover imperfection in them 
is to prove that they are not in themselves divine. The remedy 
for unbelief is the frank confession that perfection lies not in 
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these, but in him of whom they are the finite and incomplete 
representatives. 

“ They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.*' 

From all these means and agencies our Lord draws our thought 
to himself. “ I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life,”—the 
Way and the Truth, because he is the Life. “ I am the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life,”—the miracle and doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion are possible only because Christ is the Life. 

What, then, is the relation of theology to Scripture on the one 
hand, and to philosophy on the other ? Some would say that no 
theology is valid which is based upon either. Others would 
make theology a mere form of philosophy. But the solution of 
this problem, as of every other, is found in Christ. The grain of 
truth in both these views is their protest against the elevation 
of media to the place of source, of means to the place of ends. 
The fault of current evangelical theology is that it treats Scrip¬ 
ture as the original source of truth, instead of regarding it as the 
mere expression of Christ who alone is the truth. The result is 
that we have had a double standard, and Scripture has been 
played against Christ and Christ against Scripture. There can be 
but one standard of truth or of right, even as there can be but 
one standard of commercial values. Not creed, but Christ; not 
conscience, but Christ; not Scripture, but Christ. 

Now Christ is not shut up, for the expression of himself, to 
Scripture. Philosophy and science are expressions of him as 
well as Scripture. Our rational being is his work; his life 
pulsates through our mental processes; our ideals, our aspira¬ 
tions, our sympathies, just so far as they are just and true, are 
his voice. Because Christ is immanent in all men, their visions 
of truth and beauty and righteousness reveal him who from the 
beginning has been the light of the world. Sin has curtailed 
and perverted these sources of truth, and therefore Scripture 
furnishes a rectifying principle, and we test our conclusions by 
comparing them with the law and the testimony. But that is 
not to say that Scripture is itself the only and the perfect source 
of doctrine. Even Scripture is the incomplete manifestation of 
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One who is greater than it—even Christ, who alone is the wis¬ 
dom and the truth of God. 

To the man who has wearied himself in seeking for the truth 
amid abstract doctrines and formal creeds, it is an unspeakable 
relief to find that the truth is a personal Being, and that Christ 
himself is the Truth. This, as I interpret his book, was the expe¬ 
rience of Berdoe. He was a student of medicine. He became 
an agnostic. Entangled in the toils of unbelief, yet eager to 
find some satisfaction for conscience and heart, he asked a cer¬ 
tain theological professor where he could find light. And the 
professor wisely said to him : 41 Buy a set of Robert Browning.” 

Browning's continual insistence that Love is the central secret of 
the universe, and that this love is demonstrated in Christ, turned 
the medical student from an agnostic into a believer, and his recent 
book, entitled Robert Browning and the Christian Faith , is his own 
confession of faith. It is an illustration of the extent to which 
Christ is entering into modern literature and is turning poets into 
prophets. Not first doctrine and then Christ; not first creed 
and then Christ; not first inspiration and then Christ; not first 
Scripture and then Christ; but first Christ and then Scripture, 
inspiration, doctrine, creed,— this is both the order of logic, and 
the order of experience. Only Christ in us, a principle of life, 
makes Scripture, inspiration, doctrine, creed intelligible; only 
the truth within enables us to understand the truth without. 

We need not only truth, but power. If truth be not a per¬ 
son, if it be not one with the life and will at the center of the 
universe, then it is only vain poetizing to say: 

" Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers; 

While error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies amid her worshipers." 

Truth, without God, is an abstraction and not a power. In 
all moral conflicts there is an inward unsusceptibility, arising 
from the perversity of the affections and the will, which renders 
the work of truth's advocate long and arduous. When we look 
within and without we shall be pessimists, unless we believe that 
this truth is one with the reason and will of God which has been 
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manifest in Jesus Christ. Only they have a right to say that 
truth is mighty and will prevail who believe in the cross as God’s 
judgment against moral evil and in the resurrection as God’s 
pledge that this evil shall be overcome. He who goes back to 
Christ as the life and power of God can have no doubt as to the 
issue of the struggle between good and evil, truth and error, for 
the secrets of all hearts are known to Christ, and he is the omnip¬ 
otent force that works for good in human history. The solid 
globe is in his grasp, and when our prayer touches the hand that 
upholds the western hemisphere, the other can instantaneously 
answer that prayer in India or in Japan. His will is the electric 
current that throbs through the universe, and the faith of the 
humblest Christian can work wonders simply because it brings 
the soul into connection with that inexhaustible source of power. 
Light and movement are possible to the church of God, because the 
faith of the church, like the trolley, lays holds of him in whom 
is all the fullness of the Godhead, and to whom all power in 
heaven and earth is given. And we have hope for the race, 
hope for a kingdom of God in human society, hope for a purified 
nationality and state, hope for a parliament of man and federa¬ 
tion of the world, because our Christ is not confined to the 
church, but is the universal Life of humanity, the Principle of all 
ethical and spiritual evolution, the one and only Revealer of God 
in the universe. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


HABAKKUK 3:10, 11, 15. 

The third chapter of Habakkuk is full of problems for the textual 
critic. It is the purpose of this little paper to throw some light on 
vss. 10, 11, 15 by comparing them with Psalm 77 : 17-20. These two 
passages have more in common than seems to have been recognized. 

Psalm 77 is made up of fragments welded together. In verse 17 
there is a change of meter from trimeter couplets to trimeter triplets. 
That is, the prevailing measure of the first sixteen verses is a verse or 
line of six main words, or feet, divided into two parallel members of 
three main words each, as, vs. 16 : 

qon npr 1 ysf mn nbso. 

But with the next verse begins a new section of four verses in which 
the meter requires verses, or lines, of three trimeter members each, of 
which the first two are normally parallel, while the third develops or 
extends the thought. 

The third chapter of Habakkuk is not thus frankly composite, 
although it has suffered interpolations and dislocations. As a whole, 
and with these exceptions, it is of singular unity. It is a prayer 
offered to Yahveh in anticipation of great danger from a foreign foe. 
It begins with a petition for the divine theophany for protection. 
That theophany immediately follows. Yahveh comes from his sacred 
seat in the mountains of the south, driving his chariot of thunder 
through the clouds, wielding his shafts of lightnings, accompanied by 
his dire attendants, Pestilence and Fever, filling the river torrents and 
trampling the seas. The prophet is affrighted at the vision, and yet 
trusts the divine goodness. The meter is generally trimeter couplets, 
except where, as in vs. 13, b. 14, the measure is entirely lost by the 
insertion of an incompatible passage, probably from a marginal note. 
The tenth and eleventh verses, which are a part of the passage to be 
considered, carry on directly the description of the theophany, telling 
its effect on the waters; and then how the sun and moon disappeared 
from view, and how the lightnings were shot abroad. By a dislocation 
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of thought, and very likely of text, the description of the theoph- 
any is interrupted with vss. 12-14 to tell its purpose, which was to 
stamp down the heathen oppressors and save the faithful nation. This 
digression interrupts the parallel with Psalm 77; but the description 
of the theophany is resumed in vs. 15, and with it the parallel with 
Psalm 77. In comparing these verses of Habakkuk’s prayer with the 
passage in the psalm we must keep in mind the contrast in the purpose 
of the writers. Psalm 77 is wholly reminiscent. It looks back to the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt, and expects similar deliverance in 
the future; while the prophet makes not the slightest allusion to past 
deliverances, but simply describes the appearance of Yahveh in his 
chariot of storm, as he comes from Teman to overwhelm his foes. 

The two passages which are substantially common to the prayer of 
Habakkuk and Psalm 77 may be put in parallel columns as follows, 
the words or parts of words common to both being printed in larger 
type. 


Habakkuk 3:10, 11, 15. 

Psalm 77:17-20. 

d-h ib*rr -pm 1°. 

DVlbK TW1 ‘7- 

-ay Bra bit 

“lb*TP B"*D -pfcO 


smarm nt ok 

nbip mnn -w 

may ara unr i«- 

:ktd: vpt> n*n 

DipTTB 13P0 bip 


i-obruv 1 -p»sn dk 

. 11. 


nbaT Tar rm 

babaa nan bnp 19. 


ban n* 9 “Q man 

“Dbrr -pan -mb 

: pstn enm man 

sTTV'sn p“Q nasb 



tbtj ora 20. 

Tone D*U roil is- 

B'ai araa T^«n 

: D*a-i Bra nan 

:arra Kb *rmapn 


The comparison hardly leaves it doubtful which form more nearly 
represents the original. The substantial unity of sustained thought in 
the Habakkuk chapter, as contrasted with the cento form of the psalm, 
gives the priority to the former. The congruous metrical arrangement 
in Habakkuk, compared with the insertion of this bit of trimeter in 
the psalm, points to the same conclusion. Yet more conclusive is the 
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literary construction of the verses, which are less natural and more 
padded out in the psalm. We have substantially the original form in 
the prophet, while the compiler of the psalm has introduced the pas¬ 
sage from Habakkuk rewritten in a different meter, and applied to a 
different topic, looking backward to the deliverance from Egypt by the 
Red Sea, instead of forward to a future theophany and deliverance, 
yet preserving as far as possible the characteristic expressions. Where 
the two texts differ we cannot slavishly correct one by the other, but 
each may suggest where misreadings or omissions of copyists have 
taken place in the other. 

In comparing the two we first observe that where the Habakkuk 
version has DTI the psalm has 0 *^ 3 - Here the Habakkuk text is 
probably right. While either mountains or waters might properly be 
said to writhe , it is rather more appropriate that the mountains should 
be said to see Yahveh as he approaches; and the figure of shaking, 
trembling, or leaping is familiar as applied to mountains and hills 
rather than to waters. Besides there is good reason why the compiler 
of the psalm, who had in view the deliverance of Israel from Egypt by 
way of the Red Sea, should have changed DTI to but the reverse 
would be a less likely change. In Psalm 97, in which there are phrases 
from these two passages, the mountains melt before the appearing of 
Yahveh, while it is to the earth, and not the waters, that the two 
verbs of our passage are applied, bniY) . 

The second member of this couplet, ‘■QJ D^ll D*Tf, corresponds to 
mQ 5 DT 3 TO“tT, of verse 18 of the psalm. Here we must give the 
preference to the psalm. The parallelism gives us first the mountains 
writhing and trembling as the storm reaches them, and then the clouds 
which gather about them pouring down streams of waters. The passing 
aver, * 0 $, of the flood is not germane. The poet must show its inten¬ 
sity, not its cessation. We may then correct Habakkuk by adopting 
this member just as it stands in the psalm. 

The first couplet of vs. 11 is mutilated, and there is no parallel pas¬ 
sage in the psalm from which we may restore it. As it stands now it 
is a tetrameter instead of a trimeter, and has no parallel member. The 
full original form would probably have told how the sun retired to his 
chamber, or concealed himself, while the moon stood still in its (his, 
tmass.) habitation. The personal suffix of Plb^T is not feminine but 
masculine, as elsewhere in Habakkuk. 

In the second member of vs. 11 the shorter term "ptn may well 
be retained against the of the psalm. But in the same line 
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isbnrr would seem preferable to "ObVl* The meaning of the couplet 
is, “For light” (*. *., in place of the light of the sun and moon which 
had retired during the storm), “ thine arrows were going abroad; for 
brightness, the lightning of thy spear.” 

Verse 15 of Habakkuk cannot be corrected by the corresponding 
verse 20 of the psalm. In the latter the word DVlbit has probably 
dropped out at the end of the first member, where it’was used for 
padding out the passage by the somewhat mechanical versifier, just as 
in vs. 17. With this correction the parallelism is too good to be dis¬ 
turbed by accommodating it to the Habakkuk form. The noun “pTl 
is required by "pb'ZTD and ftYQp?; and yet DTlb« *pT1 ffQ was 
suggested by "pciO 0*3 rO^H, two words being nearly the same in 
both, while the parallel members have in common. Instead 

of the noun a verb form is required, TM! or *TC3PI. 

William Hayes Ward. 

New York City. 


SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING THE ORIGINAL TEXT AND 
STRUCTURE OF AMOS 1:3—2:5. 

One always approaches with hesitation the work of correcting the 
Old Testament text. But if we rightly consider the matter, we 
shall see that the hesitation is ungrounded. The evidence is over¬ 
whelming that the present text has suffered countless changes at the 
hands of careless scribes and interested editors. I am, at present, 
particularly interested in the help for the reconstruction of the text 
which is furnished by the strophic structure, and it is from this point 
of view that the following suggestions are offered. The problem is a 
most interesting one, and if the main proposition is true, the field 
opened is a wide one. I am not unmindful of what has already been 
done in this direction by students of Hebrew poetry. 

The passage proposed for consideration is a unit, whether we regard 
it from the point of view of author or editor. Nowhere may we find 
better evidence of poetic skill than in the writings of Amos, whose work 
falls in the earliest period of written prophecy. An examination of 
these sections, seven in all, reveals clear indications, at the same time, 
of the artistic character of the original structure and of the violation 
of the same. For the sake of convenience of treatment, a convenience 
which grows out of the structure itself, I desire to present the sec¬ 
tions in three groups, viz., (1) the sections concerning Damascus and 
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Gaza, 1: 3-5 and 6-8 ; (2) the sections concerning Ammon and Moab, 
1:13-15 and 2:1-3; (3) the sections concerning Tyre, Edom, and 
Judah, 1:9,10; 1:11, 12 ; 2 :4, 5. I shall restrict myself to a presenta¬ 
tion of the text as restored and in the case of each group to a few 
remarks upon the more important changes. 


Judgments upon Syria and Philistia . 


1:3-5. 

mrr re (0 
pttffi tbs rroburby 
•on-uK »b nya^-byi 
bran mrra own by 
TybsrrnK 

b«m man m mnbai ( 2 ) 
n n - p warn nbnsi 
pwan rro -main 

far nypna nwv tnom ( 3 ) 
■py -tiraa mv -pirn 
rrrp nmroy ibai 
[mrr too 


1:6-8. 

mrr tbk ro 0 ) 
nw '9WB rrabwby 
•one* »b nynrs-byi 
rroba mb a nmbarrby 
D*n»b "racnb 

my naira ««■wibm (2) 
rmonn* nbam 
■pnpy-by m ■worn 

trra«a n«v tnam (3) 
•pbpwea oaa -pirn 
D-nrcbB nmm tohi 
[mm "oik ra»] 


The changes proposed are the following: 

(1) In 1:3-5: (a) To connect TVQW (1:5) with str. 2, 

instead of with str. 3, as indicated by M. T. This line completes the 
thought of str. 2, forming its culmination, and is really shut out of 
str. 3, both on account of the syntax which binds closely together lines 
1 and 2 of str. 3, and by the rising thought of the str., which is sug¬ 
gested in the climax, “inhabitant” (/. e., common people) (1. 1), 
“ruler” (1. 2), “whole people” (1. 3). (d) To omit ^ “YQR (v. 5) as 

superfluous. 

(2) In 1:6-8: (a) To transpose **T (v. 8 b ) to 

follow the last line of v. 7 (see above). This brings the lines begin¬ 
ning with , TrOiT) into the same position in this section as in the cor¬ 
responding section ; the lines beginning with “paltYl are also brought 
together, and, still further, there is thus secured a climactic arrange¬ 
ment for str. 3. (d) To omit here as before the superfluous *5TR TCR 

mrr. 
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With these slight changes, the two sections exhibit the most strik¬ 
ing parallelism in structure. This is seen in both sections, (i) in the 
trimeter movement which prevails throughout; (2) in the strophic 
division, 5+3+3; (3) in the first line of str. 1; (4) in the use of by 
at the beginning of lines 2,3,4 of str. 1, with a change in 1. 5 ; (5) in the 
short line (dimeter) closing str. 1; (6) in the verbal forms beginning 
lines 1, 2, and 3 of str. 2; (7) in the similar language used through¬ 
out strophes 2 and 3. 

It is impossible to suppose that the poet was not striving for this 
similarity. The changes suggested make the parallelism as strict as it 
could well be made with a different subject for each strophe. 


Judgments upon Ammon and Moab. 


1 :1 3 ~i 5 - 

mrr ibk pd (0 
|iara too mrbTD-by 
urrott Kb rwiK-byi 

lyban wm oypo*bj 

Dbma-nn amn 733b 

ran naira tdk torn ( 2 ) 
rmiwiH nbDKi 
rranba ora nmra 

nbiDa aiba ^bm ( 3 ) 
nrr mri »in 
rrrr tok 


2.1-3. 

mrr no* ro (0 
atna tob rroba-b? 
i»ick «b nya-ttrbyi 
DTiK-jba maay iBno*by 
aKia ■pKan nan "nob 

aKiaa tdk TrnbTDi (2) 
nTnpn rnaaiK nbasi 
nsiTD bipa rtmra 

ranpa ubitd trom (3) 
iay amnK bai 
mrr naK 


The changes proposed are the following: 

(1) In 1:13-15: (a) To treat as a gloss PIBIO D+2 U 03 (v. 14) 
because it is only a weak repetition of the preceding clause, and has 
nothing to correspond to it in the parallel section on Moab, the paral¬ 
lelism between the two sections being otherwise perfect. 

(2) In 2:1-3: (a) To restore Tab (2:2) to Tab (</• for a similar 
use of the objective genitive Ps. 12:6, and note the use of this word in 
Amos 3:10, 5:9 ( bis), and ( b) to join with it 'lai ItaPl (for Hffl); the 
rendering would be, for the violation of (= thus violating ) the dead\ in 
return for desolation to Moab ; 1 this makes the number of lines in both 

x I confess that this is not satisfactory; but it is no worse than the text, or the 
many emendations which have been suggested, and which I cannot here take up. 
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sections the same, allows the lines beginning plbSfctl and to 

stand together, provides a parallel line for the purpose-clause '*\y\ "pTflb, 
and removes the inexplicable "neb from a line to which it cannot belong. 


Judgments upon Tyre , Edom , and Judah . 


Line 3 of str. 3 may 
1:9,10. 

mrr to 
ts -yes mobio-by 
iona* «b nyaix-byi 
DTMb nob® mbs trraorrby 
rms rro rot xbi 

ns naira at Tinbioi 
rrmnans rfom 


may not be retained. 

1 : II, 12. 

•mrr to* ro 
dttk 'wb mobw-by 
ran bk «b nmmricn 
ttm anrn iBTrby 
"ibs t?b non 

•prro o« •'nnbwi 
mra noons nbssi 


2=4.5- 

mrr nos ro 
rmm nras mobo-by 
ranos sb nrans bn 
mm nmn-ns ddso by 
•no* sb rpm 

rmrra os mnboi 
Dbwrr noons nbysi 


As thus constructed, the three sections stand together and differ 
radically from the four which have already been presented. In each 
of these cases str. 1, like str. 1 of the four preceding sections, includes 
(1) the divine authority (line 1), (2) the use of the symbolical numbers 
marking the transgression in a general way as one often repeated 
(U.i, 3), (3) the more specific change ( 11 . 4, 5). Str. 2, in each of these 
cases (1) has two lines instead of three, (2) predicts destruction by fire 
which shall devour the palaces, (3) corresponds literally to lines 1, 
1 of str. 2 of the four preceding sections (except that the first section 
ues T Ctm for TfflblDl ). There is nothing here to correspond to line 
3 of str. 2, or to str. 3 of the preceding pieces. The explanation of 
this striking variation of form will be discussed later. The changes 
which have been made are as follows: 
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(1) In 1:9, 10, none; this being the original type of the shorter 
section. 

(2) In 1:11, 12; (a) the omission of the gloss IW) WTOl; {b) 
the omission of the gloss HS3 JTffllD irrQJP) (these phrases bear upon 
their face the character of the gloss); (c) the restoration of TptD* 1 *) to 
“ItD^ {cf. Syr. ^Jo).* 

(3) In 2:4, 5; (a) the omission of the gloss DPP 3 T 5 DWT“I 
omm* Divas* *obn -ton, which is comparatively late in the thought 
expressed {cf. Ex. 32:1, Dt. 9: 12), very awkward in its syntactical 
connection with the preceding, and plainly the interpretation of what 
precedes by a later writer. 

We have now four pieces of very similar form on Syria, Philistia, 
Ammon and Moab ; and three pieces of similar form, distinct from 
the four, on Tyre, Edom, and Judah. Is there any evidence that the 
last three are interpolations ? 

The Edom sections: (1) The names Teman and Bozrah occur else¬ 
where only in late writings (so Wellhausen). (2) Edom, in early 
times, was subject to Judah, and suffered more from Judah than Judah 
from Edom. How could a prophet from Judah reproach Edom for 
cruelty? The cruelty which furnished the basis for ill-feeling on the 
part of Israel, came with the exile when Edom “behaved shamefully 
towards Israeli It was not unnatural, therefore, that a later writer, 
devoid of historical perspective, and thinking that Edom deserved 
denunciation, should frame a section which in due time secured a 
place in the text of Amos. 3 

The Judah section : 4 (1) The introduction of this section removes 

entirely the force of surprise which the Israelites would otherwise have 
felt; (2) it seems impossible to suppose that Amos would have treated 
Judah so cursorily and in a manner so like that with which he treated 
the outside nations; (3) the times of Judah’s sin are of a Deuteronomic 
character and of a later origin {cf. VfflTD 8^ TpFl, Dt- 4: 6, 6: 24, 16: 
12, 17: 19) with the frequently recurring phrases to observe to do, to 
observe and do; (4) the transgression of “ instruction ” and “ statutes ” 
was too indefinite and not so flagrant as to call for its introduction in 
this place; (5) there is a “certain tameness and vagueness of state- 

•Sec Olshausen, on Ps. 103:9. 

3 See recent commentaries, especially Gunning, Wellhausen, George Adam 
Smith, in loc . 

« George Adam Smith, Vol. I, p. 135. 
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ment, which contrasts remarkably with the usual pungency of the 
prophet’s style.” 

The Tjre section: This is mentioned last because it is least clear. 
Suspicion has attached itself to (i) the fact that Tyre alone is men¬ 
tioned, the other cities being passed over (;/. on the other hand, Gaza, 
Ekron and Ashkelon in the case of Philistia); (2) the similarity of 
thought and language in the judgment upon Gaza; (3) the absence of 
the usual formula; (4) the similarity in form to that of Edom and 
Judah. The answer of George Adam Smith 5 is not satisfactory. 

If these considerations are valid, we find that one strophic con¬ 
struction prevails in the original material and quite a different one in 
the later addition. Here form confirms the suspicions which had 
already been aroused as to the authenticity. 

In conclusion: (1) Whether the seven sections or only four of the 
seven are treated as authentic, the evident purpose of the author (or 
authors) is to put the material in poetic form, and in the treatment of 
each section to use essentially the same form, and, so far as possible, 
the same words. (2) This being true, we are warranted in supposing 
that radical variations, for which no other explanation may be offered, 
and in which the entire symmetry of the piece is destroyed, are the 
result of textual corruption, or editorial change. (3) If in the piece as 
a whole, two entirely different strophic types appear, we must suppose 
that this is due either {a) to the desire of the author for mere variety, or 
( 4 ) to a distinct purpose in connection with the thought of the piece, or 
(c) to the fact that it is the work of a different author. The last explan¬ 
ation would have force only if strengthened by other considerations. 

The Ukiveesity of Chicago. William R. Harper. 


PETER’S SOJOURN IN ROME. 

It is not my intention in this brief note to discuss the fact of Peter’s 
presence in Rome. That he found his way thither in the latter part of 
his life, and met his death there, is now so generally recognized among 
scholars that it would be gratuitous to argue the matter. But though 
the fact itself may be regarded as established, the date of the apostle’s 
arrival in Rome and the length of his stay there demand, it seems to 
me, renewed investigation. 

The prevalent opinion is that he did not reach Rome until after 
the close of Paul’s two years’ imprisonment, which is commonly put 

* Tki Tmthe PropJUts , Vol. I, p. 128. 
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into the year 63 or 64, and that he died in the persecution of Nero, 
which occurred in the summer or fall of 64. This leaves at most but 
a single year for his residence in the city. But it must be confessed 
that it is very difficult, if he was there so short a time, to account for 
the early and widespread tradition that he was bishop of the church of 
Rome for many years; and still more difficult to explain the fact that 
in the memory of that church his figure overshadowed Paul’s from an 
early day. Dogmatic considerations undoubtedly had much to do 
with the growth of Peter’s reputation and authority, but dogmatic con¬ 
siderations alone do not account for it. Long before the Christian 
world had assigned him an official preeminence in the apostolic col¬ 
lege, he was honored as the founder of the Roman church, and it 
must be evident to every careful student of primitive Christianity that 
the subsequent history of that church remains a mystery unless 
some commanding figure, animated with the conciliatory and practical 
spirit which we know Peter possessed, and representing quite another 
than the Pauline type of Christianity, made his influence powerfully 
felt in its early development. But the condition of things in Rome, 
as depicted in Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, was hardly such as to 
make it possible for Peter or anyone else to gather together the vari¬ 
ous discordant elements and start the church upon that consistent and 
confident career which was already well under way before the close of 
the first century, unless he spent a long time in the city. A few 
months or a year would not have been sufficient to give him that con¬ 
trolling and permanent influence which both history and tradition 
seem to presuppose. Under these circumstances it is worth asking 
whether the opinion as to the duration of his Roman sojourn, 
commonly shared at least by Protestant scholars, will not bear 
revision. 

That Peter suffered martyrdom is too well attested to admit of 
doubt (cf. John 20:21, Clement, ad Cor. y 5 f.); and though it cannot 
be certainly proved that he met his death in the great persecution of 
64, it is altogether probable that he did. It was the common belief of 
the church, at any rate, from the second century on, that he suffered 
under Nero, and it may be seriously doubted whether, after the out¬ 
break in 64, Nero in any way concerned himself with the Christians 
during the remainder of his reign. The connection in which Peter’s 
martyrdom is mentioned by Clement of Rome may also be taken as 
an indication that he died either in the great persecution or before it; 
and the tradition that he was crucified (Tertullian, De prascr. Haer ., 
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36) and the statement of Caius of Rome (quoted by Eusebius, H. E. t 
II, 25) that he was buried in the Vatican, which was the scene of the 
butchery, both go to confirm the assumption that he was one of its 
victims. Though it is possible, therefore, to suppose with Professor 
Ramsay that he lived until a later time (Church in the Roman Empire , 
p. a8s v f.) it is by no means easy to do so. 

On the other hand it may be regarded as absolutely certain, in the 
light of the situation in the Roman church presupposed in Romans, 
Philippians, and 3 Timothy, that Peter did not come to Rome before 
or during Paul's imprisonment there. The question then is, if he 
suffered martyrdom in 64 and did not reach Rome until after the close 
of Paul's imprisonment, can his sojourn in the city be made of suffi¬ 
cient length to satisfy the conditions referred to above? Or, in other 
words, can Paul's imprisonment be put some years earlier than com¬ 
monly supposed? 

It is well known that the date of Paul's imprisonment depends upon 
the date of the accession of Festus as procurator of Judea, for almost 
immediately thereafter Paul left Caesarea for Rome, where he arrived 
in the following spring. The accession of Festus is commonly put 
into the year 60. Schurer, who accepts that date, closes his careful 
discussion of the subject with the words: “Am correctesten ist es, 
mit Wurm zu sagen: fruhestens 58, spttestens 61, wahrscheinlich 
60." But there is good ground, it seems to me, for cutting loose from 
the prevailing opinion, thus expressed, and for pushing the date of 
Festus' accession back to the year 55. Josephus records that Festus' 
predecessor, Felix, was accused before Nero by prominent Jews of 
Oesarea, and that he escaped punishment only because of the influ¬ 
ence of his brother Pallas, who at that time enjoyed especial favor with 
the emperor (Ant. XX, 8, 9). But Tacitus reports that Pallas fell into 
disfavor with Nero and was relieved of his offices before the end of the 
year 55 (Ann. XIII, 14), and the historian's account of Nero's attitude 
toward Pallas, and his silence touching any reconciliation between 
them, to say nothing of the emperor's treatment of Agrippina, with 
whose fortunes those of Pallas were so intimately bound up, make it 
very difficult to believe that the latter again acquired influence at court. 
That Pallas was acquitted of the crime of conspiracy a few months after 
his dismissal from office (Tacitus, Ann. XIII, 23) cannot be urged as a 
proof that he subsequently enjoyed Nero's favor, for he had expressly 
stipulated at the time of his dismissal that he should not be questioned 
for any part of his past conduct (Ann. XIII, 14), and Tacitus remarks 
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that his “acquittal was not so gratifying [evidently meaning to the 
emperor] as his arrogance was offensive” (XIII, 23). 

But the accusation from which Felix was relieved by the good 
offices of his brother was made after his departure from Palestine and 
after the accession of his successor, Festus (Ant. XX, 8, 9). It seems, 
therefore, that the latter must have become procurator in 55, for before 
the end of that year Pallas was in disgrace, while Nero ascended the 
throne too late in 'the previous year (October 13) to send Festus to 
Palestine before the early fall, when Paul was dispatched to Rome (cf. 
Acts 27 :9). 

Against this opinion no valid objections can be urged. The fact 
that most of the deeds ascribed to Felix by Josephus are related in 
connection with the reign of Nero (Ant. XX, 8; B. J. II, 13) has no 
significance, for, all told, they are very few, and of the same general 
character, and may easily have been accomplished within a few months 
or even weeks. Nor do the words addressed by Paul to Felix two 
years before the close of the latter’s term of office (“Forasmuch as I 
know that thou hast been for many years a judge unto this nation,” Acts 
24:10), prove anything. For even though Cumanus may not have been 
succeeded by Felix until 52, as Tacitus and Josephus seem to imply 
(Ann. XII, 54; Ant. XX, 7, 1), Tacitus expressly says in Ann. XII, 54 
that Felix had already been for a long time (jam pridem) governor of 
Judea, including Samaria, while Cumanus was governor of Galilee. 
Josephus, to be sure, says nothing of such a division of the province, 
but his account at this point is so improbable in many of its features 
and contains so many palpable inaccuracies that we can hardly hesitate 
to follow Mommsen in preferring the authority of Tacitus to that of Jose¬ 
phus (so also Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen , p. 
313). Paul's words, therefore, might have been uttered in 53, when, 
if the view presented in this paper be correct, he was taken a prisoner 
to Caesarea, as well as in 58 or any other year. No objection to the 
view here maintained can be deduced from the chronology of Paul’s 
life, for if the period between his conversion and his second visit to 
Jerusalem (Gal. 2 and Acts 15) be made fourteen instead of seventeen 
years there is no difficulty in putting that visit, with the Apostolic 
Council, five years earlier than the date commonly adopted. 

But if Festus became procurator in the year 55, as I have endeav¬ 
ored to prove, Paul must have arrived in Rome in the spring of 56, 
and his death, with which his two years’ imprisonment closed, must 
have occurred in 58. It is quite possible, then, to suppose that Peter 
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came to Rome very soon thereafter, and spent six full years in the city. 
A stay of that length is abundant to satisfy all the conditions referred 
to in the beginning of this paper. 

The earlier date for Festus’ accession adopted in this note has been 
maintained also by Kellner in the Zeitschrift fdr katholische Theologie , 
1888, p. 630 f. (and in other articles according to Schiirer), also, accord¬ 
ing to Schurer, by Weber, in his KriEsche Geschichte der Exegese des gten 
KapiUls des Rimer briefes, 1889 (a work I have not seen), and more 
recently (1895) by O. Holtzmann, in his Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte ^ 
p. 128 f.; but, so far as I am aware, no one has deduced from it the 
conclusion that Peter may have come to Rome some years earlier than 
ordinarily supposed, and that, therefore, even though he perished in 
the persecution of Nero, he may have spent a long enough time there 
to influence permanently the development of the Roman church. 
That this consideration in turn lends confirmation to the proposed 
revision of the accepted chronology of Paul’s later years will hardly 
be denied. Arthur C. McGiffert. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York. 


*ST. PAUL’S USE OF Sucoiow. 

The meaning of 8 uccuovv in the epistles of St. Paul is a matter about 
which biblical scholars have come to a general agreement. And it 
seems therefore a rather bold matter for anyone to reopen the question. 
And 1 should not do so if there had not seemed to be a curious kind 
of iteration in the recent treatment of the subject, indicating that the 
conclusions had been reached without any particular independence or 
freshness of investigation, as if later students had stood in awe of such 
concurrent opinion. The main points in this traditional view are, 
first, that the verb does not mean to make righteous, probably never 
means that, even in other writings; secondly, that in St. Paul’s epistles 
it does mean to judge righteous; and, thirdly, that in the case of 
believers this judgment is not on the ground of their righteousness, 
but solely for reasons outside themselves. On the contrary, I affirm 
with but little hesitation that it is simply impossible to carry the 
meaning, to judge righteous , through St. Paul’s writings with any atten¬ 
tion to grammar or context; that there are whole classes of passages 
in which a rational exegesis makes this use absurd; secondly, that the 
discarded sense, to make righteous, is the very fundamental meaning 
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that we want, and which will satisfy both grammar and context; and, 
thirdly, that in those passages in which a judicial act is meant the 
ground of the judgment is & ucau * rvvr ) in its proper sense of righteous¬ 
ness. Under the second of these heads, it is not meant that the verb 
means to make righteous necessarily in the ethical sense, as the Holy 
Spirit creates righteousness where before it did not exist. That is only 
one of the ways in which a person or an act may be made righteous, 
among others being a judicial act by which he is constituted a right¬ 
eous person in the sight of his fellows. But even in the cases where a 
judicial act is denoted, the construction is often such that the general 
meaning to make righteous will alone justify that, though analysis 
reveals that the specific manner of the general act is that of judg¬ 
ment. 

Coming now to the passages which justify, or even demand this 
view, we will consider first those which present such a grammatical 
construction as to exclude the meaning to judge righteous. Rom. 3 : 
28 says that a man is justified by faith without the works of law, the 
dative xurrei being used. Now, if it is a judicial act that is under con¬ 
sideration, the only natural relation of faith to the act is that of cause, 
&A r^v TTurrw, The dative expresses agency, and the only agency is 
that of judge. It is an understatement of the difficulty created by this 
consideration, to say that it throws doubt upon the judicial sense. If 
there is no rebutting evidence, it simply makes it impossible, and if 
there is reason to accept the meaning on other grounds, it involves a 
very anomalous elasticity of language. Besides the judicial and the 
ethical meaning of the verb, there is only one other possible, viz., to 
show or prove right, an office never sustained by faith, since it is essen¬ 
tial to the Pauline thought that faith produces the state of righteous¬ 
ness, whether it be ethical or judicial, instead of being included in 
it in such a way that the faith can be taken as proof of the right¬ 
eousness. 

In Rom. 3 130, Gal. 2 :16, a man is said to be justified through 
faith, && rrp irurrctts. The difficulty in this construction is of the same 
kind as in the use of the dative vurrei. The relation is that of instru¬ 
mentality, whereas the only proper relation of faith to a judicial act 
is that of cause. It is significant, certainly, if not demonstrative, that 
both of these constructions which properly belong with the meaning 
to make righteous should be used with &koiovv, whereas &a with the 
accusative, the only proper construction with the judicial meaning, 
never occurs. 
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In Rom. 4:2 we have the statement that if Abraham was justified 
by works he has ground for boasting, but not before God. Seeing 
that God is the judge, if it means that he was judged righteous (by 
God) because of his works, it is precisely with God that he would have 
reason to boast in that case. 

In Rom. 6:7 it is stated that he who died has been justified from 
sin. In the context this is used to confirm the statement that our old 
mam was crucified with Christ in order that the body of sin might be 
done away, that we should no longer serve sin. That is, there is a 
positive and a negative side to this death, a resurrection to a new life 
as well as a death of the old man, vs. 5. This positive side is given in 
vs. 7 ; he who died has been rectified from sin. The laying aside of 
the old sinful life involves the putting on of a new life of right¬ 
eousness, MucaLmrai. Thus the whole context shows that it is 
not the judicial act which frees us from the bondage to sin, but 
the rectifying act. An acquittal from the accusation of sin does 
not destroy the body of death, and do away with the bondage to sin: it 
is the change from sin to holiness, the rectifying act, which does that, 
and this is therefore the probable meaning of Sc&xaumu here. This 
has been felt to be a difficult passage by those who assume that the 
judicial act underlies all the Pauline usage of &#ccuow, and they really 
give the verb in this case the ethical meaning by translating it “ has 
been freed,” but they profess to approach it through the idea of acquit¬ 
tal, progressing from the special meaning of freeing by acquittal to the 
general meaning of freeing. The difficulty is that the freedom attained 
in this case is the ethical freedom, which was precisely what they 
attempt to exclude. Certainly, in such a case, the short road, the 
direct way, is the more natural. 

In 1 Cor. 6:11, we have the apostle’s statement that the Corinthian 
Christians, who had been variously sinful, were washed, made holy, 
and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of 
our God. In this passage, the other verbs are both ethical in their 
signification, and of the agencies, the Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit 
of God, the former is indeterminate, but the other, the Spirit, is always 
associated with moral rather than judicial rectification. Moreover, the 
context requires this, rather than the judicial meaning. St. Paul tells 
them that they had been, some of them at any rate, fornicators, idola¬ 
ters, covetous, drunkards, and the like, but that all this had been 
changed. Now, in describing this change, the presumption is very 
strong that the apostle will use expressions that denote a moral change; 
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for here again, it is being one or the other of these various sorts of 
sinner that is in question, and it is not acquittal, but moral change, 
that will rectify that. Starting in with this presumption, then, we have 
two verbs at the head of the statement which denote that kind of 
change, and it is fairly easy, therefore, if the other verb gives you the 
choice between the two meanings, to determine between them. Moreover, 
if you have here the two acts, and one of the agencies, the Holy Spirit, 
is impossible with the justifying act, then the statement ought to be 
classified so that each class of verb shall be connected with its proper 
agency. But this is not done, a fact which greatly strengthens the 
presumption with which we started. In Gal. 5:4, St. Paul states that 
as many as were justified in law were severed from Christ, and fell 
away from grace. The justification is of course only assumed, but what 
is it that the apostle assumes; that they have the righteousness of the 
law, or that they are judged by God to have this righteousness ? I 
think that this is settled by the ikvfta & ucauxrvvr p in the following verse. 
If that is a hope that they will be declared righteous in the judgment, 
then &jccuov<r0c is used also of the judicial process. But if it is a hope 
of righteousness as an ethical state, instead of a verdict of acquittal, 
then the contrasted iv vofiy Sucaiovotic denotes the same. We shall have 
to deal later on with the improbability that bucatoavvrj denotes other 
than an ethical state, but here, even assuming that it had the supposed 
legal sense elsewhere, the nature of this statement would require the 
other. For SucouocrvvTj is here a matter of hope, a thing eagerly expected, 
whereas the apostolic justification is a past and sure fact. There is a 
judgment, to be sure, in the future, but the apostle never hints that 
that is to be on the basis of faith, but always of works. Moreover, the 
Spirit comes in here again in an inconvenient way for strict Lutheran¬ 
ism. It is by the Spirit from faith, that we expect this righteousness, 
and the Spirit is always the agent of moral rather than legal rectifica¬ 
tion. To be sure, Meyer treats this as the agent of the hope rather 
than of the righteousness, but this divides the statement hopelessly. 
For c#c xwrrcws belongs logically with StKauxrwrp, and it would be des¬ 
perately confusing to join Uvevfmn with i\wt8a therefore. To quote 
from the epistle to Titus is to travel outside of undoubted Pauline 
sources. But the epistle represents Paulinism, if it is not by the 
apostle himself. Now, in Titus 3 :7, God is said to save us through the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, which 
he poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that 
we, having been justified by his grace, may become heirs in the way 
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of hope of eternal life. There is a possibility of translating &x<u<»0cirrc? 
judged righteous, but the probability is the other way. Probably Swceu- 
«0crrcv sums up the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit in the preceding part of the verse. 

Other passages might be cited, but none of which those quoted do 
not give us examples. One consideration has been suggested, how¬ 
ever, that merits further examination. While it is worthy of careful 
consideration that iuuuovv elsewhere rarely means to make righteous in 
the ethical sense, it is a still more considerable fact that Sucaiocn/n; 
never elsewhere has the meaning attributed to it in St. Paul. This 
noun has properly the meaning of personal virtue, as a conse¬ 
quence of which one occupies the position of a righteous man among 
men and before God. Now it is assumed that St. Paul, when discuss¬ 
ing this matter of personal righteousness, maintains that the only 
righteousness possible to a man is not the personal virtue with the 
accompanying state, but the position before God without the quality. 
The quality is impossible, unattainable, and only the position is 
bestowed on men gratuitously by God. This is called Suauwrvvrj 8 cov 
because it is thus gratuitously bestowed, and it is contrasted with 
4 Mol Sucoioavn^ the righteousness won by man’s own endeavor. It is 
also called Sueauoavrrf v&rrcws because faith is the condition of its 
bestowal, but the idea is carefully excluded that faith has in it the 
quality of righteousness. This would be to deny the fundamental 
position that God gratuitously bestows the position without the quality. 
Against this it is surely a grave objection that this meaning of Sueauxrwi; 
is a solecism. Moreover, while the alleged misuse of Sucauwv, con¬ 
sisting in giving it the ethical sense, is justified by the natural meaning, 
this assumed Pauline use of the noun is a clear departure from the 
proper meaning, and in no way deducible from it. It is a denial of the 
essential quality of righteousness to introduce fictions into the mean¬ 
ing of the word. If the apostle really means that God treats as 
righteous an unrighteous man, he could scarcely have chosen a fitter 
way of travestying this act than by calling the state into which the 
man is introduced by such a divine clearance, righteousness. Right¬ 
eousness is not only primarily, it is all the way through, a matter of per¬ 
sonal quality, of reality therefore, and to introduce a modified meaning 
here is to involve a contradiction of the original sense in the further 
development of the meaning. But let us examine the facts. Does St. 
Paul really give this fictitious sense to Buuuo<rvvrj ? When, e. g ., he 
says that there is no respect of persons with God, he means that no 
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consideration can avail with God as Judge, except the possession of the 
quality which is made the matter of inspection and judgment (Gal. 2: 
6). If it is the matter of beauty, he does not call the person beautiful 
because he is rich; if it is honesty that is in question, he does not 
favor the Jew rather than the Gentile in his judgment; if it is right¬ 
eousness, he does not regard circumcision or baptism in his decision 
of the case. Now, then, to apply this principle to the case in hand, 
does St. Paul mean that God makes an exception of faith, by 
judging the possessor of it righteous, when faith itself is a non-moral 
quality? Would not this be respect of persons, pure and simple, 
merely another example of calling a man beautiful because he was rich, 
or wise because he was an Englishman? 

Again, the apostle calls this righteousness of God a righteousness 
of faith, and says that faith is counted to the believer as righteousness. 
The natural interpretation of this phrase, righteousness of faith, makes 
it analogous to the phrase, righteousness of honesty, or purity, or love. 
That is, it affirms righteousness of faith, instead of making it merely 
the non-moral condition on which an unrighteous man is put into the 
position of righteousness. It is acknowledged that faith is what 
approves a man to God, but it is denied that it is because he is 
righteous. It is singularly and fatuously misleading, then, to call it a 
righteousness of faith. It may be anything else than that, but that it 
is not, evidently. Moreover, the apostle argues the case of Abraham, 
showing that it was the greatness of his faith, the admirable quality of 
it, its persistence under difficulties, and its strong hold on God, that 
caused it to be counted to him for righteousness. But it is another 
aspect of this case of Abraham that is especially significant. His faith 
is not Christian faith, and yet it is counted to him for righteousness. 
It is recognized in the dogma of justification that there is a flaw in it, 
that inasmuch as the quality of righteousness is not found in the faith, 
there must be something outside the faith that causes it to be accepted 
as righteousness, and this is found in the propitiatory work of Christ. 
The real ground of acceptance with God is this, and the faith comes 
in only as that which makes this available for us. But St. Paul ascribes 
righteousness to faith where the object of faith is not this, but, i.^the 
resurrection of our Lord, the promise of a seed to Abraham, and so 
on where it is the faith itself that is accepted (Rom. 4 :16-22, 25; 
10:9). 

Once more, faith is spoken of as coming through hearing, and 
hearing through the word of God (Rom. 10 :17). That is, it is evoked 
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by its object, and this object is the word of God. Now it is of the 
very nature of faith that it is the response of man to the qualities fitted 
to draw it out My belief in goodness, in truth, in love, the trust 
which they awaken in me, means the awakening in me of the same 
qualities. The fourth gospel states this quality of faith in chapter 3: 
18-21. He who believes in him (Jesus), it says, is not condemned, but ' 
he who believeth not has been condemned already because he has not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is 
the condemnation, that light has come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil. Belief in our 
Lord, that is, shows affinity with the light that he brought into the 
world in his own person. 

In 1 Cor. x : 24, faith is said to be that by which the Corinthian 
Christians stand. Their steadfastness in the Christian life is due to 
their faith. But if steadfastness is itself good, it cannot spring from a 
quality not possessing moral character. Or rather, to state it more 
exactly, St. Paul, before he finishes his argument, shows his anxiety to 
trace everything in salvation to God, and in this case their steadfast¬ 
ness is due to him, and faith is here, as everywhere, the organ of com¬ 
munication with him. But evidently the organ of this communication 
must belong to the highest things in man, and can scarcely be of that 
indifferent character, that God is purely gratuitous in ascribing right¬ 
eousness to it. 

But it is reserved to the epistle to the Galatians to make the 
strongest statement of the righteousness of faith. In Gal. 2 : 20, St. 
Paul states that the life which he now lives he lives by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved him and gave himself for him. Faith is here 
again made the very basis of the Christian life, giving it whatever value 
it possesses. What is not only good in itself, but is the very spring of 
goodness, can scarcely count for so little in what St. Paul calls the 
righteousness of faith that the word righteousness in the expression 
has to be taken in a strictly fictitious sense. Again, in Gal. 5:6, faith 
is described in the same way as that which works through love. Here, 
for life in the previous statement, is substituted the specific principle 
of that life, which the apostle himself recognizes as the fulfilling of the 
law. Love is not only righteousness, it is the principle of righteous¬ 
ness, and yet it is recognized as the working out of faith, the fruit of 
faith. It would be a modifying circumstance if the general statement 
into which this characterization of faith is introduced were different 
from the one in which we have been examining its meaning, 1. e., if it 
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were not the matter of justification. But it so happens that it is just 
this question between the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of 
law with which the statement is concerned. It reads, “Neither circum¬ 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith working through 
love.” And circumcision is not only a part of the law, it is the part of 
the law about which the whole question debated by the apostle started. 

A consideration of a still more general kind in this matter is the 
necessity of this view of the act of justification in order to maintain 
the consistency of the apostle's thought in regard to judgment. It is 
already significant that he contends* for the righteousness of God in 
this act of justifying him who believes in Jesus. It would be a singular 
inconsistency if God were so careful to maintain his own righteousness 
in an act in which he ignores the righteousness of the man who is 
judged. But the matter is still further complicated by the fact that 
when St. Paul speaks of further acts of judgment by God, the test 
which is applied is the common test of life, or deeds, or righteous 
qualities. In Rom. 5 :8, where St. Paul says that there is now no 
condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, the reason given is not 
something outside of the man, but that the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus set him free from the law of sin and death, and that, while 
those in the flesh cannot please God, those in the Spirit can please him. 
And when he speaks of the final judgment, God is described as 
rendering to every man according to his works, eternal life to those 
who are patient in welldoing, and wrath and indignation on every soul 
of man that works ill. It resolves itself into this, therefore, if the 
judicial sense is given to &k<uovv, and the Sucauoavvrf is not a real right¬ 
eousness, that wherever else St. Paul speaks of the judgment of God 
it is according to the ordinary rule of righteousness, but in this one 
episode he sets that aside and introduces a standard which denies that 
on principle. And it becomes of no use that God acts in this entirely 
gratuitous way, since it is the final judgment that counts, and that is 
on the normal basis. And the absence of condemnation meantime, 
in the life that lies between these two points, is because the man, living 
the life of the Spirit, and no longer of the flesh, is able to please God. 
If there is any way, therefore, to bring the judgment at the beginning 
of the Christian life into accord with these other judgments at the 
middle and end of life, it is every way desirable. 

Returning now to the meaning of Suwuovv, we think that several 
things have been established. 1. That the verb does mean in some 
cases to make right , e. g. f in passages where the faith is itself made the 
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agent, a relation impossible if the act is judicial. 2. That this matter 
of construction makes it better to give this general meaning, even in 
cases where judicial action is meant, as this meaning gives us a root out 
of which the various , special meanings can grow, as to judge right cer¬ 
tainly does not. The manner of making right, whether it be proof, 
judgment, or ethical action, can then be determined in each case. 3. 
That an examination of St. Paul’s treatment of xurris and SucauHrSvrj, 
and of their relations to each other shows that the righteousness of 
faith is an inward, ethical quality, a real righteousness, and not an out¬ 
ward position contradictory of the inward state, a fictitious righteous¬ 
ness. And 4 , that, therefore, where Suauovv does denote a judicial act, 
the judgment is based on the possession of actual moral quality by the 
person judged, not on external considerations which would make God 
a respecter of persons. 

That is to say, in the apostle’s thought, faith is reckoned for right¬ 
eousness, not such a righteousness as that of works, which is self- 
derived and constitutes a claim upon God, but still a righteousness, 
#. e. y the right attitude of a sinner toward God, the very starting point 
of which is the consciousness and acknowledgment of his sin, and the 
acceptance of Christ as the Redeemer from sin. 

The prime difficulty in the theological aspect of the purely forensic 
view of &Muovr is that it denies iucauxrvvrj of the act of faith. St. Paul 
does not deny moral quality to faith, he affirms only that it is not the 
righteousness of works. He not only does not deny it, he affirms it, 
and in the very connection of our subject, saying that in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working through love. This righteousness is carried over into the life 
and becomes the basis later on of the favor with God in Rom. 8, and 
in the final judgment. The reason why it justifies is because it con¬ 
tains in itself the spiritual power which the law lacks. It energizes 
through love, which with St. Paul, as with Jesus, is the essential prin¬ 
ciple of righteousness. And it is through faith that Christians receive 
the Spirit, which is the divine source of righteousness in man. At the 
same time, we must not forget that what the apostle emphasizes is the 
gratuitousness of God’s justification of the sinner, and the demerit of 
the man himself. There is a sense, and it is this which the apostle 
emphasizes, in which justification amounts to an acquittal of the unright¬ 
eous, a something which demands a defense, a restatement of the 
divine justice which seems to have been relaxed in it. For, after all, 
the normal standard of righteousness in the apostle’s view is the law. 
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The reason why it does not justify is not because of any defect in the 
law itself, which is holy and just and good, but rather the moral 
perfectness and stringency of the law over against the moral imper¬ 
fectness of man. The law which is fulfilled in the love of God and 
man is the perfect rule of life and the standard by which the life is to 
be judged. The man who does not live up to that is a sinner, not 
only a sinner according to law, but a sinner. And so, if you substitute 
for that any other standard of righteousness, and under that declare a 
man righteous who by the law is unrighteous, that is justifying the 
unrighteous. It is God’s grace that appears in the transaction, and 
man’s demerit, and the justification is gratuitous. Only, and this 
is the thing which adjusts it to a true theodicy, it is not the sinner 
as such who is declared righteous, but the sinner who believes, and it 
is his faith which is reckoned to him for righteousness. 

E. P. Gould. 

Episcopal Divinity School, 

Philadelphia. 
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Philosophy of Theism, being the Gifford Lectures in 1894-5. 
By Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. 1st Ser. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 3+333 PP- $2.50 net. 

This work of a veteran metaphysician—Professor Fraser was born 
in 1819 and succeeded Hamilton in the chair of logic at Edinburgh 
in 1857 — embodies the reflections of a lifetime on the greatest of all 
themes. They are the reflections of an able as well as a studious man, 
who knows what has been said in the past on the subject by the fore¬ 
most thinkers since philosophy had its birth, but whose wide knowledge 
has operated to stimulate his mind to independent thought. It is a 
mind as far as possible from being inert, but, at the same time, is in no 
haste to make premature avowals. The author’s excellent editions of 
Berkeley and Locke contain introductions and notes which disclose 
his leanings on controverted points of highest moment, and his other 
writings, comparatively few in number, are, also, in this respect 
enlightening. What strikes us first and last in this volume, which is 
not a copious one, is that here we have ripe fruit. Nothing is imma¬ 
ture, nothing bears marks of crudity. An unaffected consciousness of 
the gravity of the task that is undertaken is expressed at the beginning, 
and appears in every stage of the discussion. There is no effort to 
present novel forms of statement; the language is simple and natural, 
yet fresh from the mint. In style and method this volume is a model 
of philosophical clearness and sobriety, and, it may truly be added, of 
depth. 

The problem is concerned with the meaning and purpose of the 
universe in which we find ourselves, or with the Infinite Reality, God. 
It is formulated by the author in a form partly suggested by the state¬ 
ment of Locke. The three existences which are recognized in common 
belief, and are taken into account when “ the enigma” whose solution is 
sought is inquired into, are our own personality, the material world, and 
God. Each of them is differently conceived by different minds. Yet these 
three existences are postulated in all investigations of the kind here 
attempted. Supernatural revelation cannot be dogmatically assumed. 
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Miracles require proof, and there would be no warrant for assuming 
that any possible miracles would be departures from a rationality per¬ 
vading the universe as a whole. Is the universe reasonable ? Is there 
an immanent reason, an all-embracing order? “Anterior and inde¬ 
pendent of philosophy, a spontaneous faith in self, in external nature, 
and in God seems to pervade human experience, mixing, often uncon¬ 
sciously, with the lives of all; never perfectly defined, but in its 
fundamental ideas always and necessarily incomplete; latent often 
intellectually, yet never without a threefold influence in human life.” 
The “ unbalanced recognition” of one of the three over the other two 
is the fountain of error and moral disorder. The philosophical 
theories, the great generic solutions, which are examined and criticised 
by Professor Fraser, are examples of a like over-emphasis in the field 
of thought and speculation. First, we have universal materialism 
where God and the human ego are submerged in matter. Secondly, 
we have panegoism, where God and matter are alike swallowed up in 
the subjective consciousness. Thirdly, we have pantheism, wherein 
the personality of God and of man are sacrificed, and all things are 
brought under one or another scheme of necessity and unity. The 
one-sided character of each of these theories, what things are left 
unexplained by each, are set forth in four well-reasoned chapters, in 
which, as elsewhere, cogency of reasoning is associated with temper¬ 
ance in language. Then follows (in chap, vii) a searching criticism of 
the doctrine of “universal nescience,’* from its foundations in the 
writings of Hume to its latest forms as presented by Huxley, Spencer, 
and other recent writers. The reader who has time to study but one 
section of Professor Fraser’s book would do well to devote his atten¬ 
tion to this seventh chapter with the summary at the beginning of the 
preceding course of thought. In the chapter (x) on “God in Nature” 
it is shown that “ natural causation is a term expressive of the inter- 
pretability of the world in which we find ourselves; and the interpre¬ 
tation of nature implies interpreting mind dependent on the correla¬ 
tion of that mind with Mind immanent in Nature.” “ If we are to 
form any conception of the substance or supreme principle of the 
whole, it must be the conception either of substance that is unconscious 
and extended, or of substance that is intelligent and foreign to exten¬ 
sion.” The materialistic hypothesis wholly fails to account for spirit¬ 
ual states. We are brought (chap, ix) to the subject of “Man 
Supernatural.” We find in him the suigeneris fact of self-determination. 
Both “science and morality in man imply more than natural sequence.” 
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44 An immoral act must originate in the immoral agent; a physical effect 
is not known to originate in its physical cause.” Matter, inorganic 
and organic, presupposes mind; but the reverse is not equally true. 
The conscience and the religious consciousness in man are the starting 
point of religion within us. It is no more true of religion than it is 
of science, with its presupposition of order and purpose in nature, 
that it is a 44 leap in the dark in faith and hope.” 44 Self-determining 
intelligence and responsibility for what is personally determined, 
seems to contradict the presupposed universality of natural causation, 
and puts us face to face with an originative cause, as that to which 
alone power is rightly attributed.” This is a pregnant sentence. The 
observations of Professor Fraser on the partial comprehensibleness of 
that with which both cosmic faith and religious faith are concerned 
and which attaches, therefore, to both natural science and to theism, 
are extremely interesting and suggestive. In this notice of these 
valuable lectures nothing more has been attempted than to present 
their claims to the attention of all earnest inquirers into the philosophic 
basis of faith in the fundamental doctrines of religion. 

Yale Divinity School. George P. Fisher. 

Science des Religions du Pass6, et de l’Avenir, du Juda¬ 
ism e et du Christianisme. Par F. R£thor£. Paris. 1894. 

No detailed account of this book is necessary to give a clear con¬ 
ception of the task which the author has set for himself, and of the 
manner in which he has accomplished it. Let it be noticed that the 
title announces a 44 scientific ” rather than a historical or philosophical 
treatment of religious phenomena. The distinction is defined in an 
introduction of two pages on the 44 Plan and End of this Work.” 
History , .... 44 by the aid of observation, establishes, describes, and 
coordinates the religious phenomena.” Science , 44 by the aid of the 
critical history, ascends to the origins of these phenomena, examines 
the laws to which they are subject, compares and pronounces upon 
them.” Then philosophy , 44 by the aid of the psychological and rational 
method, separates and selects the irreducible elements of religious 
thought, studies them in their genesis and logical development; but 
above all estimates them from the point of view of their certitude as 
well objective as subjective; or, in other words, evinces the principles 
of knowledge, of faith, and of doubt, upon the subject-matter of 
religion.” There is something to commend itself in this way of 
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making the distinction; although the separate place for a so-called 
science of religion is much the most difficult both to find and satisfac¬ 
torily to fill. But this is just the self-appointed task of the author of 
this book. 

As to the spirit in which the task is undertaken, and the method 
which will be followed, we are not left in doubt. A serious and crit¬ 
ical study of religious phenomena is proposed ; and that method is to 
be followed which contemplates all the history of humanity as falling 
under causes and laws—a development occurring under the inevitable 
conditions of space and time. Indeed, this “rational method” does 
for religion what the applications of algebra and geometry have done 
for the mathematical sciences. Its discoverer and most masterly 
exponent was Voltaire, to whom the “learned and profound Buckle” 
gave the credit of writing one of the greatest books of the eighteenth 
century, and the best book on the subject up to the present time. By 
English readers the French critic of all religions is today so little 
known at first hand that few will be able to justify the dissent they 
will inevitably feel from this estimate of Voltaire. There are many 
more of these readers, however, who will intelligently reject M. 
R6thor£'s high estimate of Buckle and his History of Gvilization. 

A fairly correct conception of the thoroughness of this attempt at 
;a science of religion may be had from the fact that 359 pages in all are 
•devoted to a host of difficult and complicated questions in no fewer 
'than forty-eight separate chapters 1 This is an average of somewhat 
more than seven pages to each topic. We would by no means deny 
the possibility of compressing no little historical research, and even 
inductive proof of scientifically determined laws, into so small a space. 
But the exceedingly sketchy and second-hand character of the histor¬ 
ical treatment is no less manifest than are the correspondingly slight 
foundations upon which the boldest generalizations of laws are made. 
More and more, as it seems to us, is the now old-fashioned science of 
civilization and its cognate study of anthropology, with its classifica¬ 
tion of “ages” according to the uses of the metals, or by some other 
equally arbitrary standard, proving its incompetency to handle the 
material in any truly scientific way. We have even less faith in the conclu¬ 
sions similarly gathered and woven into a so-called science of religion. 

Perhaps no more effective way of briefly setting forth the nature of 
the conclusions at which M. R6thor6 arrives can be followed than to 
quote the titles of several of the chapters. These titles themselves 
leave the author's opinions in no equivocal shape. They sound like 
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voices from a Daniel come to judgment in condemnation of views 
which a large portion of the modern Christian world, and that cer¬ 
tainly not the most ignorant and immoral, has cherished as having 
almost the place of self-evident historical and experimental truth. 
Here are some selections from a group of similar titles: Section 

III, chapter xii, “ Christianity has borrowed from preceding reli¬ 
gions its ritual, its festivals, and its ecclesiastical organization; ” section 

IV, chapter iii, “The conception of God, under Christian sacerdotal¬ 
ism, leads to atheism and irreligion;” chapter v, “The sacerdotal 
religions have falsified theoretical morality; ” chapter viii, “ The 
Christian theories of grace, of predestination, and of the eternity of 
punishment, have compromised the doctrine of immortality;” chapter 
x, “ Christianity has constantly been opposed to the development of 
reason” (proved in three pages); chapter xi, “Christianity has been 
opposed to the experimental sciences;” chapter xii, “Christianity 
has not regenerated the world; it has even falsified practical mor¬ 
ality.” 

In few words, and to hear the conclusion of the whole matter, the 
Semitic religions of Judaism and Christianity have been, and still are, 
the chief enemies of the true and natural religion; and, as well, the 
chief enemies of the welfare and progress of the race. Even the latter 
is giving way, is tottering to its fall. But “ beside this fatal tree there 
grows a young plant, watered with the tears and often with the blood 
of sages from the beginning of time.” This is a natural theism which 
is destined to replace Judaism and Christianity. 

Comment is unnecessary. But we are moved to ask the simple 
question: “ Is, then, history about to repeat itself ? Is Voltairism 

about again to take possession of the so-called educated classes in 
France; and is what once followed to follow yet again in the opinions 
and deeds of the nation ? George Trumbull Ladd. 

Yale University. 


Buddhism, Its History and Literature, being the American 
Lectures on the History of Religions. First Series, 1894-5. 
By T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1896. 

These lectures, delivered in various centers of the United States, 
by a great Pali scholar, under the auspices of a recently formed Amer¬ 
ican association, are much the same, in substance and form, as the 
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Hibbert lectures delivered in 1881, in England, by the same author. As 
the object of the association is to provide opportunities for bringing 
to the knowledge of the American public the methods and results of 
specialists who have devoted their lives to a sympathetic study of the 
non-Christian religions, a better beginning could hardly have been 
made than with Dr. Rhys Davids and Buddhism. His style is admira¬ 
ble and general readers will get from him a warm sketch of all that is 
good in Buddhism without the sentimentalism and the Christian color¬ 
ing so freely given to its doctrines by Sir Edwin Arnold. Of course we 
must expect the defects, as well as the excellencies, of the expert; and 
there is perhaps something in Dr. Davids’ own nature, which makes the 
oriental pessimistic view of nature and life so attractive that he admits, 
only with reluctance, the inadequacy of Gautama’s solution even of the 
problem of practical ethics. He actually puts forward a kind of argu - 
nun turn ad homincm to enlist our sympathies on his behalf. “Gautama,” 
he says, “was the only man of our own race, the only Aryan who can 
rank as the founder of a great religion. Not only so, but the whole 
intellectual and religious development of which Buddhism is the final 
outcome was distinctively Aryan, and Buddhism is the one essentially 
Aryan faith.” All authorities would not accept this claim. Professor 
Beal, on the contrary, “ has scarcely any doubt that the great outline 
of the Buddhist system was brought to India by perhaps the very first 
settlers in the country; that it was repressed and hidden under the 
paramount authority of the first Aryan invasion ; and that after a time 
there was an upheaval of old beliefs as the new doctrine was corrupted.” 
There can be no doubt either that it was to Sudra Emperors—Chan- 
dragupta and Asoka—who certainly were not Aryans—that Buddhism 
owed its temporary conquest of India; and Fergusson (Trot and Serptnf 
Worship) affirms “ that no Aryan race, while existing in anything like 
purity, was ever converted to Buddhism or could permanently adopt 
its doctrines.” The same assertion may be made regarding the utter 
rejection of it by Semites. It has found its home only among the 
feebler members of the race and the lower forms of civilization, and 
though conferring signal benefits on these, it has not impelled them 
forward along the path of general progress. 

The main question, however, to be asked is not concerning the 
origin but the fundamental truth of Buddhism, and here the best repre¬ 
sentatives of the modern spirit have no difficulty in pronouncing a 
verdict of one-sidedness. The characteristic of our age is faith in the 
rationality of the universe and the consequent blessedness of self-real- 
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i ration. With Gautama, existence is an evil, and therefore the annihi¬ 
lation of self the only worthy aim. His profound conviction in an 
eternal moral order suggested the doctrine of Karma, but the doctrine 
is a mystery not a revelation. In strenuous work in the world, not 
in mendicancy and idleness; in the family, not in the monastery, is man 
perfected. The Christian conception of the world and of God as 
Father, Redeemer and Sanctifier, means that all life is to be divinized. 
Art is possible, for the seen is the veil of the unseen, and the imper¬ 
manent a form of the eternal. Science is rational and history the 
revelation of a divine purpose. Industry is honorable and patriotism 
a duty. But a sympathetic study of Buddhism is desirable, and as 
Dr. Rhys Davids gives us that, he deserves our best thanks. 

Queen's University, Geo. M. Grant. 

Kingston, Canada. 


Religious Certainty : Vindication of Some Fundamental 
Religious Beliefs. By Professor Dunlop, D.D. Dunedin. 
p P . 83. 

We welcome these six lectures on leading apologetic topics by our 
old friend. Professor Dunlop, formerly a well-known minister and pub¬ 
lic-spirited citizen of Dundee, Scotland ; for the last ten years professor 
of theology in connection with the Presbyterian Church of Otago, New 
Zealand. The lectures are worthy of the man whom the members of the 
Angusshire Theological Club, in old days, regarded as their strongest 
metaphysician, whose talk on all subjects theological and philosophical 
ever showed the qualities of knowledge, grasp, and weight. They are 
fitted to be helpful to inquiring minds everywhere, and especially in 
the colonial world, where we understand agnosticism has taken a strong 
hold. The topics discussed are central and vital. They are these: 
1. Religious Certainty ; 2. Religious and Scientific Beliefs ; 3. Argu¬ 
ment from the World’s Order; 4. Arguments from Intelligence and 
Conscience; 5. The Internal Witness of the Spirit; 6. Self-evidencing 
Power of the Christ of the Gospels. Within the prescribed limits the 
treatment is thorough, as is Dr. Dunlop's way, but the style is lucid 
and the interest unflagging. The train of thought commands the 
reader’s attention and respect, not merely by the manifest competency 
of the lecturer, but by the rarer qualities of candor and transparent 
sincerity. We who live nearer the great centers of intellectual life 
may be inclined to think that the utterances of one living in so remote 
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a corner can hardly be up-to-date. The fact is not so. Professor 
Dunlop knows all that is going on in the theological world. In these 
days knowledge runs quickly to and fro over the whole earth, and 
good books soon find their way to every continent and island. Bal¬ 
four’s book on the Foundations of Belief e . g. t finds very appreciative 
recognition in these pages. Balfour and Lotze are among Dr. Dun¬ 
lop’s favorite writers. But the chief value of these six lectures lies not 
in the use made of other men’s thoughts, but in the author’s own 
thoughts. His religious attitude is sufficiently indicated in these sen¬ 
tences from the last lecture: “For myself, I believe that greatly too 
much stress is laid on historical criticism as an instrument which may 
help either to confirm Christian belief or to shake it. He who has 
seen Christ in the deep sense of the word cannot be seriously disturbed 
even if he should be convinced that the gospels are not free from 
errors of detail. Mere specks of dust passing across our field of 
vision do not affect our belief in the reality of the sun, or alter our 
estimate of his illuminating powers.” A. B. Bruce. 

Free Church College, 

Glasgow. 


Recherches sur le Bouddhisme. Par I. P. Minayeff, traduit 
du Russe par R. H. Assier de Pompignan. Paris. 1894. 

It was well known in the circles of Buddhist scholars that Mr. 
Minayeff, Professor of Sanskrit at St. Petersburg, had been engaged 
for years on a work on Buddhism in which he would gather together the 
results of the numerous articles he had published since 1872. The 
first chapters had indeed been already printed before his last voyage 
to the East in 1885. At last, in 1887, the first volume appeared. But 
it was in Russian, and therefore a sealed book to scholars. They could 
see it contained citations from little-known Pali and Sanskrit books. 
But they felt rather like Tantalus at the sight of those fruits until they 
could come to understand the propositions these fragments of texts 
were intended to support. Great therefore was the desire to see the 
translation into French, which was shortly announced, and appeared, 
after long delay, in 1894. 

Great was the disappointment when the volume appeared. It was 
then seen that Professor Minayeff’s long-continued studies on the 
materials he had collected during his travels in the East had not 
enabled him to add anything of much importance to the elucidation 
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of any of the many still undecided points in the history of the rise and 
development of Buddhism. 

After setting out in chapter i the plan of his work the author 
proceeds, in the following chapters, to controvert the most generally 
received opinions concerning the well-known Buddhist councils, and 
puts forward in their place the bare statement of the astounding 
proposition that because, some seven or eight centuries after the 
Buddha’s death, there arose a sect of Buddhists who rejected the ortho¬ 
dox canon, therefore the account of that canon given by the orthodox 
writers must have been drawn up after the appearance of this sect, and 
is therefore quite late and unreliable. He admits (pp. 73-4) that 
the tradition of these councils is common to all schools of Buddhism, 
and that it bears witness to a historical fact, but it is not stated what, 
in the author’s opinion, that fact is. He confines himself entirely to 
the position of a denier who sneers at the “ holy personages ” who held 
the councils, and has no view of his own, or any explanation to offer 
of how or why the Buddhist community or doctrine came to be. 

At the commencement of chapter v the author lays great stress on 
the importance of the many Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions in the 
Asoka character (found at Bharhut, Sanchi, and elsewhere), as afford¬ 
ing evidence of what Buddhism was at the time when these sculptures 
and inscriptions were put up, which is universally admitted—and also 
by the author himself — of being at least as early as the second century 
B. C. He thus raises the hope that, though he rejects the literature, 
he will at least trust the ancient bas-reliefs and inscriptions, and will 
proceed now to give us, as his own positive view, a detailed account 
of what they contain. But this hope also is doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. Instead of a complete account of what they do contain, the 
author devotes two chapters to certain selected specimens only with a 
view of showing (as is already universally maintained) that the language 
of the inscriptions is not quite the same as Pali, and that the titles of 
the Jdtakas illustrated on the bas-reliefs are not always quite the same 
as those given in Professor Fausbdil’s edition of the Pali text. He 
does not seem even to be aware that the same result had been pointed 
out—only in a much fuller and more complete manner—years before, 
and that the very same uncertainty as to the titles of the Jataka stories 
is found also in the text itself. 

The concluding chapters of the book contain a discussion of one 
or two points in the traditions as to the eighteen schools into which 
the Buddhists were divided before the days of Asoka. These traditions 
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are well known (most of them having already appeared in translations 
easily accessible), and the author has not been able to throw any new 
light upon the origin of these schools or upon the history of the devel¬ 
opment in them of Buddhist doctrine. As an appendix to these chap¬ 
ters is printed an edition of a Pali bibliography in Pali which the 
author discovered in Burma. This would have been a valuable addition 
to our knowledge if it had not already appeared in extenso in the journal 
of the Pali Text Society. As it is, it is difficult to see the advantage 
of this reprint. 

It is a curious result of the length of time during which this volume 
was being put into shape that Pali texts, now long since published, are 
referred to by the pages of a manuscript, neither the author nor the 
translator having taken the trouble to add the reference to the page 
of the printed edition. Indeed a positive statement has been allowed 
to pass on page 14, that the introduction to the Sumangala Vildsini 
(published by the Pali Text Society in 1886) can still be consulted 
only in Tumour’s translation published in 1834. 

The book has no index—an unpardonable defect in a work pur¬ 
porting to be a serious contribution towards the reconstruction of one 
of the most interesting chapters of the history of human thought. 

T. W. R. Davids. 


A Grammar of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac. By A. 

J. Maclean. Cambridge. The University Press. 1896. 

Nothing can be more interesting to a student of oriental literature 
than to hear as a spoken tongue the language used by Abraham in his 
father’s tent, and forever consecrated on the lips of Jesus. We there¬ 
fore have pleasure in commending Mr. Maclean’s book as a handy 
and useful guide to such a desirable pleasure. The author, in carrying 
on the work begun by Dr. Perkins, Socin, and others, acknowledges 
his indebtedness to^the researches of Noldeke. Five years’ residence 
in Eastern Mesopotamia, in charge of the Anglican Mission, has 
enabled him to study the Syriac dialects, which differ in each village, 
and must therefore be as troublesome as the Greek of the Archipelago. 
Mr. Maclean considers that the vernacular is not derived from the 
classical language, but we can see no evidence of this in his book. We 
are glad to hear that all the mission presses eschew phonetical spell¬ 
ing, which in the case of Syriac, so closely pressed by Arabic, would 
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be peculiarly objectionable, as concealing the analogies and derivation 
of words. We recommend those who study Syriac, even if for purely 
missionary purposes, to begin with the classical tongue. This, as is 
the case also with Greek, gives a foundation to work from, and the 
dialectical variations can then be easily learned, whereas a classical 
language is never grasped with any satisfaction after one of its modern 
forms has been acquired. 

The book is written and compiled with much simplicity and clear¬ 
ness. Paragraphs and words referring to the ancient language are 
marked O. S., and those referring to each dialect with a distinguishing 
letter. Much that is written of the dialects applies of course also to 
the classical tongue, the differences of construction between the former 
and the latter being, as in Greek, in the way of greater modern flexi¬ 
bility. Yet, save in a few colloquial expressions, such as for *laJ 
and for &-*), the classical scholar will not meet much that is 

altogether strange to him. One of the most notable innovations is the 
formation of the causative in verbs by prefixing and even that 
has its root in Afel participles. 

The classical student will find this book both instructive and inter¬ 
esting. There is something charming in the sound of many of 
the quadriliteral verbs, a long list of which is given, and this, as well 
as the instances of metathesis which follow, will often be found useful in 
clearing up puzzling points in manuscripts. The chapter on Harden¬ 
ing is indispensable for easy intercourse with the people. A few pages 
of proverbs add to the human interest of the volume. 

Castle Brae, Margaret C. Gibson. 

Cambridge, England. 


Geographie des alten Palastina. Von D. F. Buhl. Frei¬ 
burg i. B. u. Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr. 1896. 

Da. Buhl’s Geography forms one of the series of summary hand¬ 
books entitled “Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschaften,” and 
chiefly known to Old Testament students by Cornill’s Einleitung in das 
A. 7 *. and Benzinger’s Archaologie . It is a worthy fellow of these 
eminent works. Within the narrow limits imposed by the plan of the 
series Dr. Buhl has succeeded in producing a rich, and almost exhaust¬ 
ive, work of reference. For years he has been known as an expert in 
the subject. Not only has he contributed solutions to a number of 
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problems in the topography of Hauran and Gilead, but in the twelfth 
edition of the Lexicon of Gesenius he has treated the whole of the 
place-names of the Old Testament with a fullness and accuracy never 
attempted in any previous dictionary of the Hebrew language, and 
excelled only by Dr. Francis Brown of New York, in the opening 
parts of the current Oxford Dictionary. Occasionally the summary 
plan of his volume has prevented Dr. Buhl from an adequate statement 
of the conclusions of other scholars from whom he differs, and I propose, 
therefore, to devote the most of this review to a discussion of some 
relevant matters in which I have taken some interest. His deficiencies 
on these points, however, are but slight drawbacks to a work the wide 
and accurate information of which will be admired most of all by those 
who have busied themselves with the details of so crowded and, in parts, 
so confused a field. 

But first it will be right to note the fresh contributions which Dr. 
Buhl has made to our knowledge of names and places in Palestine. 
At a point in the history of Palestinian research, where we are con¬ 
fronted with a mass of hasty and unreasonable identification, it is a 
positive merit in Dr. Buhl's book that he has so few new proposals to 
make. The English survey of the surface of the country covered so 
many regions hitherto only partially investigated, and collected so 
many new place-names, that the temptation to over-identification 
naturally proved too strong to some of its leaders; and while we 
rejoice in the very numerous additions which they provided to the cer¬ 
tainties of our knowledge of the topography of eastern Palestine, we 
must be excused from feeling the duty of even discussing a considerable 
number of their proposals. The Reduced Map of the English Explo¬ 
ration Fund, with the historical names of various periods in differently 
colored letters, is still quite the best map for students to work with or 
travelers to use in their tours through the land; but one has only to 
glance at its crowd of colored names to see that a large proportion of 
them must be ignored by those who wish to proceed not arbitrarily 
but with caution. Till excavation becomes general in Palestine her 
fields present the gleaner with but few and scattered opportunities of 
adding to the harvest of previous research, and the spirit of doubt 
will be more useful to him than that of adventure. Dr. Buhl is emi¬ 
nently sober and sound. Where so many are tempted to be original, 
he has passed the “self-denying ordinance" which, while it may 
limit the suggestiveness of his work, enables it to achieve the whole¬ 
some and reliable reputation of the rest of the series to which it 
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belongs. His proposals are almost exhausted by the following list: 
Haser -‘enon of Ezek. 47:17 he identifies (67) with Banias; with the 
Harerim of Jer. 17 :6 he compares the stony tracts in the Arabian bor¬ 
der now known as Harra (118); for Argob he proposes the district of 
Suwet (119); for the Brook Cherith the Wadi el Himar (121), rightly 
rejecting the W. el ‘Ajlun as too much of a thoroughfare; he identi¬ 
fies (185) Sebbe, the modern name of Herod’s Masada, with the Hasar 
Gadda of Josh. 15:27, and the ford over Jordan now called El-henft 
with Pesllim of Judges 3:19, 26 (180); he takes (203) Tirsa for the 
Tirathana of Josephus and both for the modern Et-tire on the Mahne 
plain; he favors (217 f.) the probability that the Aphek of Sharon of Josh, 
is: 18 lay on the plateau between Tabor and the lake where S&r6n& 
is still the name of a village, and that it was the same as the Aphek 
of the Syrian wars (1 Kings 20: 26, 30; 2 Kings 13:17), and he pro¬ 
poses to find it in where Tamre now lies on the caravan route from 
Jezreel to east of Jordan; in North Galilee TJmm el 'Aw&mid is pro¬ 
posed (229) for the Hammon of Josh. 19:28; east of Jordan where the 
rational identifications are by no means so exhausted as they are on the 
west. Buhl repeats the valuable proposals he published a year ago in his 
Stmdien s. Topogr . des nordL Ostjordanlandes: the more southerly of 
the two ‘Asteroths he places (248 ff.) at Muzlrfb, a site the features of 
which in my opinion correspond very exactly with the descriptions 
of the ancient Casphon or Caspis, cf. 1 Macc. 5:36 with 2 Macc. 
12:13 ff.; Raphon or Raphana of the Decapolis he seeks (249 f.) in 
Tell esh-Shehab’, in the Wadi Tell-esh-Shehab; Ephron or Hephron 
of 1 Macc. 5:46 he makes identical (256) with the Gefrun taken by 
Antiochus the Great and properly places at the Kasr Wad el Gafr; 
Kamnm of the same campaign of Antiochus he combines with Kamon 
of Judges 10 :5, the city where Jair was buried, and seeks at Kumem, 
between Hephron and Pella, the third town taken by Antiochus (a 
double combination that I had already arrived at independently); Tes.il 
in Hauran he takes for the Tirsa of 2 Kings 15:14, LXX Tharsila (247), 
he places (262) Ramoth Gilead at El Jala'aud, three miles south 
of the Jabbok, and identifies it with the city of Gilead of Hosea 6:8; 
in Moab he interprets (269) *Ar or *Ar Moab (Num. 21:15, 28; Deut. 
2 :9, etc.; Isa. 15:1) as the name not of a city but of a region, prob- 
bly that to the south of Amon. 

It is important that Dr. Buhl adheres to the following already 
advanced opinions. As against Sayce and others he accepts, as most 
probable, (164) the identification of Ed-dahariye with Kiriath-Sepher; 
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he prefers (167) the combination of Kiriath-Jearim with Kirjat el 
*Enab, to that by Dr. Henderson with ‘Erma; he takes(169) the usual 
view that Sanballat was from the Beth-Horons and not from Horonaim 
in Moab. He adheres (181) to the opinion, now almost universal, that 
Korea is to be sought for in Kurawa and Alexandrium in Karn Sar- 
tabeh ; and counts it probable (199) that Antipatris is Kal‘at Ras el 
*Ain. He could hardly help approving (202) of the recent identifica¬ 
tion of the much questioned Gilgal of Deut. 11: 30 over against which 
Ebal and Gerizim lay, with J&leijtl, southwest of Shalem. He adopts 
(242) the conclusion that there was but one Bethsaida of Galilee, that 
on the east side of the Lake of Galilee; yet he identifies it not with 
Et-Tell the site of the ancient Julias but with the ruin el 'Araj on the 
coast of the lake and still connected with Et-Tell by the remains of an 
ancient causeway. He prefers (244) the identification of KaPat el 
Hdsn with Hippos to that with Gamala, and accepts (263) Schlatter’s 
proposal of a second Gadara at Es Salt, where there is a well named 
J&dur or JSdur, which Gadara may have been that twice taken by 
Antiochus the Great, and once by Alex. Jannaeus and called by 
Josephus (Wars VII : 3) the capital of Peraea. 

There remain to be considered one or two points which have been 
and are likely to remain subjects of controversy. 

On page 104 Dr. Buhl gives a number of reasons against the narrower 
definition of the Shephelah, which confines it to the detached range of 
low hills between the Judaean range and the Philistine plains, and in 
favor of the wider definition which includes within it the whole of 
the latter to the coast. He admits that it is expressly separated from 
Philistia in 2 Chron. 28 : 18, but he thinks that the following reasons 
make for the inclusion of the plain : (1) 2 Chron. 26 :10 in which She¬ 
phelah is taken in parallel to the Mishor, east of the Jordan, as pasture 
ground ; (2) the LXX translation of it by ircSuw or ^ ircSmy; (3) pas¬ 
sages like Deut. 1:7; Josh. 9:1, in which the whole land of Israel is 
described, and the Shephelah stands in parallel with the Hoph ha yam, 
i. the seacoast north of Carmel; (4) Josh. 11:2 where the Shephelah 
actually signifies this stretch of coast; (5) the definition of Eusebius; 
(6) the list of towns in Josh. 15 : 33 ff. especially verses 45-47 (which 
include the towns of Philistia). Now no scholar, who adheres to the 
narrower definition of the Shephelah as the more usual, will deny 
the occasional and very natural extension of the name across the whole 
maritime plain. In Palestine names were always more or less elastic, 
and as one looks down from the hill country of Judaea it is very easy 
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to comprehend the whole country, sweeping to the sea, under a com¬ 
mon name. This would explain the definition of Eusebius, and the 
obvious intentions of one or two other writers. But against these one 
has to put the list of passages in which the Shephelah is definitely 
separated from Philistia. Buhl mentions only one, 2 Chron. 28:18. 
But Obad. 19 is another. 2 Chron. 7 :1 recalls a time when the Jews 
inhabited the Shephelah , yet they never inhabited Philistia. 1 Macc. 
12:38 describes the town of Adida in the Shephelah; while 1 Macc. 
13:11 places it over against the plain. In Josh. 15 : 33 ff. the verses 
which include the Philistine towns, 45-47, are admittedly a later 
insertion. And the passages, Deut. 1: 7, Josh. 9:1, which Dr. Buhl 
quotes as proving that the Shephelah included the maritime plain, 
because they distinguish it from the Hoph ha yam which he confines 
to the coast north of Carmel, may be adduced in support of its limi¬ 
tation to the low hills, if as seems more probable the Hoph ha yam 
includes the coast south of Carmel. The first reason quoted above 
that Shephelah is used in 1 Chron. 25: 10 in parallel to the Moabite 
Mishor as pasture ground surely tells against—rather than for—the 
inclusion of Philistia, because Philistia was not a pasture ground 
like either the Mishor or the low Shephelah hills, but wheat country 
throughout. On tl\ese scriptural grounds, along with first the geo¬ 
graphical isolation of the low hills, and second their frequent polit¬ 
ical separation from Philistia, it would seem to be certain that the 
name Shephelah was oftener used for the low hills alone than for 
the low hills plus the maritime plain. 

On page 238 Buhl characterizes as impossible a recent attempt 
to revive the early Christian theory that Banias and not Tell el Kadi 
represents the ancient Laish or Dan. He puts the case of Tell el 
Kadi on the usual evidence. Josephus says that Dan lay by the 
sources of the little Jordan; Eusebius says that Dan lay four Roman 
miles west of Paneas ; Kadi may be taken as a translation of the Hebrew 
Dan; and the name of the stream Ledd&n may possibly contain an 
echo of the same. But against all this we have to place, before coming 
to a conclusion, three very important facts : (1) Jerome (Comm, aa 
Eiek. LXVIII, 18) appears to identify Paneas and Dan : “ Dan ubi hodie 
Paneas.” (2) Deut. 33 : 22 speaks of Dan as leaping from Bashan; 
it is not possible to interpret this phrase of Tell el Kadi, which lies 
well out on the floor of the Jordan Valley, but it suits admirably 
the position of the castle hill above Banias. (3) No local power 
could have held the neighborhood from the weak and unhealthy 
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position of Tell el Kadi: Dan must have required to have its center 
and citadel at and about Paneas. No doubt the tribe held both of the 
sites, whose claims are thus contestant, but Paneas must have been the 
essential position; and we may account for the name Tell el K&di, 
if, indeed, it be a translation of Dan, by the habit of drifting which 
names in Palestine have always exhibited. In any way Buhl’s character¬ 
ization of the case for Paneas as “impossible” is not justified. The 
case is, to say the least, as strong as its rival. If this volume have faults 
they are found in such summary dismissals of strong arguments. The 
question of the site of Capernaum is another instance. Buhl supports 
Tell Hum, but unduly depreciates both the ancient and modern sup¬ 
port of the claims of Khan Minyeh. 

Another point which is sure to provoke discussion is Dr. Buhl’s 
acceptance of the theory of Blanckenhom that the climate of Pales¬ 
tine has within historical times decreased in humidity and increased in 
heat. He seeks proof for this in the decay of forests of cedars upon 
Lebanon. But we may surely find adequate cause for the latter in the 
exportation of cedar from the Lebanons, of the constancy and large 
scale of which we have reports from very early Assyrian times down 
to the times of the Romans. In all the rest of Palestine we have 
no proofs that the climate is different from what it was in the period 
of the Old Testament. 

Again, while Dr. Buhl in one passage seems aware of the fact 
that politically the east coast of the lake of Galilee was reckoned 
within the Province of Galilee, he yet calls (82) the lake the eastern 
boundary of the province; and in his section on the towns, villages, 
etc., of the land separates Bethsaida Julias, Khersa, Hippos, etc., from 
Tiberias, Capernaum, Chorazin, etc., a separation which lends awkward¬ 
ness to the plan of his treatment. 

But these faults, whether of method or conclusion, are very few, and 
do not detract from the value of a very thorough and almost exhaust- 

ive piece of work. George Adam Smith. 

Free Church College, 

Glasgow. 

Entstehung und Geschichte des Todten Meeres. Von Dr. 

Blanckenhorn. 4 Tafeln und 8 Abbildungen im Text. 
Leipzig. 1896. Pp. 59. 

The book here noticed has to do with the most remarkable body 
of water on the globe. The surface of the Salt Sea is 1300 feet below 
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the level of the Mediterranean and it is 4000 feet below the summits 
of the mountains which inclose it on either side. The depth of the 
sea is 1300 feet, while the valley in which it lies presents, geologically 
and historically, more features of interest than are found grouped in 
so small a space anywhere else in the world. The deposits of sulphur 
and bitumen found here, the great salt mountain, the hot springs, the 
intense heat of the region, have always attracted curious and perhaps 
superstitious attention, and in fact it is only sixty years since this won¬ 
derful valley and lake emerged from the region of mystery (Schubert, 
Robinson, and others, 1836-37); but during this period they have 
been investigated in the most careful manner till today we have become 
so familiar with the facts of their “origin and history ” that they have 
almost ceased to awaken surprise. 

Dr. Blanckenhorn’s book belongs to a literature that is already 
extensive, which American and English scholars, and scholars belong¬ 
ing to several different countries of Europe besides Germany, have 
had an important share in creating; hence in this as in many similar 
instances it is difficult to discriminate between the restatement of 
familiar facts and others that should be accredited as new to the most 
recent writer. The geological charts are valuable, but of the eight full- 
page illustrations from photographs only two or three are satisfactory. 
The present writer is aware, however, from actual experience some 
years previous to Dr. Blanckenhorn’s efforts, that the south end of the 
Dead Sea is a most difficult place for successful camera work, owing to 
the fact that contrasts are wanting, earth, rocks, mountains, and sky 
being all of one color. 

The Dead Sea, dating from the Tertiary period, was originally 
a part of the Mediterranean, but as the land which is now Palestine 
was gradually elevated it was separated from the Mediterranean 
and has ever since remained without outlet. All explorers have 
noticed at different points in the Jordan valley old shore lines of the 
Dead Sea showing how, little by little, it has receded to its present 
limits. 

Another fact to be noticed is that the strata in the mountain wall 
east of the Dead Sea are horizontal. These strata appear again on the 
west of the Dead Sea, but they are many hundreds of feet below the 
level of those on the east side; like gigantic arches they are traced 
over the mountains of Western Palestine to reappear on the seacoast. 
The cleaving from north to south and the dropping down of the strata 
on the west side is called a “fault.” This vast basin receives all the 
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wash from the surrounding mountains, and the water of the Dead Sea 
holds many mineral substances in solution. 

The deepest popular attention will no doubt be centered upon 
that point where this subject touches sacred history. The subsidence 
of the earth in the region of the Dead Sea was gradual. The catas¬ 
trophe mentioned in Genesis was an event sudden and unexpected. It 
occurred in historical times and was reported by competent witnesses. 
From the details given its character seems to have been not that of a 
violent earthquake, but that of an eruption of bitumen accompanied by 
fire and dense columns of smoke. The catastrophe had no connection 
with the origin of the Dead Sea. As to the arid nature of this region, 
it is not probable that there has been any marked change in historical 
times. 

The “ cities ” which Lot chose and in which he dwelt were called 
the “ cities of the plain.” They were in the Jordan valley which Lot 
saw from near Ai. It is therefore certain that they could not have 
been at the south end of the Dead Sea, where Dr. Blanckenhorn would 
place them, for that region had historically no connection whatever 
with the Jordan valley. Selah Merrill. 

Andover, Mass. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Judges. By 
George Foot Moore, Professor of Hebrew in Andover 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1895. Pp* 1 + 476. $3.00. Vol. II of “The 
International Critical Commentary,” Old Testament Section. 

This is the second volume which has appeared of the Critical 
Commentary upon the Old Testament. The first, that of Canon 
Driver upon Deuteronomy, has already been recognized as a most 
finished and scholarly production, second to none upon that book. 
This volume is worthy of its predecessor, and is a piece of workman¬ 
ship reflecting honor upon American scholarship and upon its author, 
showing that he happily, by the right of his attainments, as well as ex 
officio in his professor’s chair, is a true successor of Moses Stuart, the 
father of American Old Testament exegesis. The wideness of research 
and investigation exhibited is remarkable. Nothing of value bearing 
upon the subject-matter of Judges seems to have been overlooked. 
But the material of others has not been merely gathered but thoroughly 
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digested, and the author in independence of judgment is the peer of 
all who have preceded him. 

Old Testament criticism properly begins with the text, and in this 
volume a more extensive textual critical apparatus has been applied 
than ever before for Judges. We have not simply the ancient transla¬ 
tions under one standard text, but their different versions and editions. 
The Greek translation Professor Moore has found to exist in two dis¬ 
tinct versions, represented in several well-defined groups of MSS. (a 
discovery made also by Lagarde and demonstrated in his Septuagint 
Studien). Hence as a critical apparatus we have not simply G = Greek, 
but OF** (the uncials) LM0 (groups of cursives) representing one ver¬ 
sion, and G® 0 (uncials) N (a group of cursives) It (Coptic Sahidic) 
another. In a similar exhaustive manner different editions of the 
Syriac (S”** 0 ") and of the Targums (T Veft * *• Ve *-*• reoch “•) have been con¬ 
sulted. Hence we have here the first systematic attempt made by an 
American, English, or even German scholar for the emendation of the 
Hebrew text of Judges. The only previous attempt is that of the 
Hollander A. V. Doorninck, which covers only chaps. 1-16. The full 
fruit of Professor Moore's textual criticism will doubtless appear in 
the forthcoming Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text of Judges in 
the Soared Books of the Old Testament , edited by Professor Haupt. 

From textual criticism we pass to the literary and historical. The 
book of Judge? has long been known as a compilation. The ordinary 
reader observes three distinct parts—I, chaps, i—2:5; II, 2:6—16: 
31; III, 17—21 ; and also in the second part a pragmatic framework 
distinguishable from the stories. The critical reader notices also the 
suggestion of more than one original story in the accounts of Barak and 
Deborah, of Gideon, and of the extermination of Benjamin. The task 
of the critic is to determine the character of these separate parts and the 
method and date of their union. Our author's conclusion is essen¬ 
tially that of Budde. The substratum of the book of Judges is from 
the prophetic historical source of the Hexateuch and the books of 
Samuel, known as JE of the seventh century B. C., from whose com¬ 
ponent parts arises the suggestion of the double narratives mentioned 
above. Extracts from this were edited first by a Deuteronomist early 
in the sixth century, who provided part II with its pragmatic frame¬ 
work. In the fourth or fifth centuries additional material was taken 
from JE by another editor, who added chaps. 1—2:5; 9; 17; 18; 19— 
21, and possibly also the minor Judges 10:1-5; 12:8-15. The only 
serious question which can be raised in reference to this theory of 
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composition is whether the substratum of Judges should be found inJE, 
or in unknown ancient collections of tales (the theory of Kittel). The 
evidence for assignment to particular sources can in no case be very 
strong. This is recognized again and again by Professor Moore, and 
it is one of the admirable traits of his commentary that uncertainty is 
freely allowed in many instances and that probability is all that is 
claimed for many conclusions. 

The dates mentioned for the various strata and for the compilation 
of Judges, following the modern critical view of Israel’s religious and 
literary development, are based upon the striking affinity between part 
II in its framework and Deuteronomy and kindred Old Testament 
writings, and upon a similar affinity between part III., especially chap. 
20, and Chronicles and the priestly narratives of the Hexateuch. The 
book of Judges contains only one historical notice that at all fixes its 
date, i. *., a reference to the captivity of Northern Israel (18:30), hence 
the book was written at least some time after 722 B. C., and there is 
nothing in its contents to place its final composition earlier than the 
post-exilic period. These facts serve to confirm the dates derived from 
the religious pragmatism. 

The value of the literary criticism, such as is presented in this 
commentary, which to the ordinary reader may be puzzling with its R’s 
and D’s and J’s and E’s, can scarcely be overestimated, because only 
through such criticism is the book of Judges given its rightful place in 
literature. It is not properly a history of the period of the Judges 
but a collection of tales of that period grouped together to convey 
religious lessons and to give in outline Jehovah’s method of govern¬ 
ment. This fact removes at once any embarrassment arising from 
questions concerning the reality of specific incidents. The stories are 
to be judged as folk tales; the religious teaching, as the church prac¬ 
tically has always done, in the light of subsequent divine revelation. 
Through such literary criticism the Old Testament writings become 
plain and reasonable to intelligent readers and gain in moral force, 
and the highest debt of gratitude is due from the church to the schol¬ 
ars who with immense toil and labor have worked out these problems. 

But of greater interest than the literary criticism of an Old Testa¬ 
ment book is the historical, although the two are mutually inter¬ 
dependent. The literary character of Judges shows at once that its 
material requires careful investigation to obtain the exact history 
behind it. We give briefly the conclusions expressed in this commen¬ 
tary: Chapter 1 is one of the most precious monuments of early 
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Hebrew history, bat the title 1:1 is of no authority, for what immediately 
follows does not relate things which took place immediately after the 
death of Joshua, but is an account of an invasion of Canaan parallel 
to that in Joshua but giving a wholly different representation, and one 
of vastly greater historical value (pp. 7 ft). Vss. 8, 18, 21 cannot be 
reconciled with other statements in the chapter and subsequent history. 
The subjugation of Canaan at this time by Cushanrishathaim, king of 
Mesopotamia (3:7-11), an enemy from so remote a quarter, his con¬ 
quest involving not only that of the Israelite tribes but of Canaanites 
with their strong cities, is highly improbable, if not beyond the bounds 
of possibility; its liberation by Othniel, a Kenizzite clan in the extreme 
south, scarcely less improbable (p. 85). In this connection respects are 
paid to Professor Sayce, and his 44 verdict of the monuments” ( Higher 
Criticism, p. 297 ff.) against the critics on this passage is shown to be 
entirely baseless, being nothing more or less than ingenious conjecture 
without any real monumental evidence (p. 85). The events in the 
story of Ehud are in no wise improbable; there is no difficulty (contra 
Nftideke) in supposing that a clan in Benjamin in later times bore 
the name of the hero Ehud (p. 90 f.). Jabin (chap. 4), king of Hazor, 
has nothing to do with the story of Deborah. Two narratives have 
been combined; one an account of a war waged by Zebulon and 
Naphtali against Jabin of Hazor (cf, Joshua n : 1-9), and the other of 
the war with Sisera, the subject of the song of Deborah (p. 108 f.). 
This song is the oldest monument of Hebrew literature and the only 
cotemporaneous monument of Hebrew history before the foundation of 
the kingdom (p. 132). In the story of Gideon, while two narratives are 
to be recognized (6:1—8:3; and 8:4-21), the former (6 :1—8:3) is not 
historically worthless (Wellhausen et a /.). That Gideon had a wrong of 
his own to avenge is not incompatible with the representation that he was 
called of God to deliver Israel from the scourge ; the sharp severing of 
natural and religious motives is more in the manner of the modern 
critic than the ancient story-teller (p. 176). The objections (of Well¬ 
hausen, Stade, et aL) to the historical character of Jephthah and the 
main features of the story do not seem sufficiently well founded. That 
circumstances of his victories are not more fully remembered or nar¬ 
rated does not prove that nothing of the sort happened. The mythical 
element in the story of Jephthah’s daughter does not exclude her real 
sacrifice. This explains the translation of myth into legend (pp. 284, 
305). The basis of fact in the stories of Samson is difficult to determine. 
The name of the hero and various traits of the story invite mythical 
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explanations. But it is probable that the legend, a very old one, has 
its roots in the earth and not in the sky (pp. 315, 365). The histor¬ 
ical value of chaps. 17-18 relating the story of Micah and the migration 
of the Danites is hardly inferior to any in the book. Their picture of 
the religious and social state of the times bears every mark of truth¬ 
fulness (p. 370). The story of chaps. 19-21 has a historical basis; 
chaps. 19 and 21 :19 ff. have eminently the note of antiquity, but in 
the description of the war, chaps. 20—21:14 there is scarcely a sem¬ 
blance of reality (p. 404 f.). 

We have given these historical judgments at this length because 
they present the most interesting feature of a commentary on Judges 
and because they illustrate the discriminating insight of the author. 
While to some these judgments may seem radical (although in com¬ 
parison with much criticism they are conservative), and while we might 
possibly wish to question some of them, yet they are nearer the truth 
than that view which simply accepts the statements of the stories of 
Judges as entirely historically correct, as though one were relieved 
from the task of criticism because there are no cotemporary records. 

In grammatical and philological exegesis this commentary at once 
takes the highest rank and will command the attention of every future 
Hebrew grammarian and lexicographer. The grammatical references 
are quite full, and there is special discussion of many Hebrew words. 
The geographical notes are also a special feature. They are very com¬ 
plete and show a thorough acquaintance with every detail of Palestinian 
topography and topographical research. 

While we have found so much to commend in this work we find it 
also lacking in a few particulars. A section in the introduction on 
Israel’s political history or tribal development during the period of 
the judges, summarizing the results reached in the commentary, is 
needed. Another section, also treating similarly of Israel’s religious 
condition or development, would have been in place, and also one 
discussing more fully the place of the book as a whole in Israel’s 
religious thought and its permanent religious value. In the minute 
literary analysis the impression and religious force of a work as a whole 
must not be overlooked. These topics certainly have a place in a 
commentary whose plan includes historical questions and questions of 
biblical theology. There is some attempt, it is true, at answering 
them, but their treatment is too meager. A milder tone, also, toward 
the old and antiquated views and questions of the wise and good men 
of the past would have made this book more winsome, and thus have 
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served to convert more persons to the true exegesis of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—something very much needed now. But these are slight and 
minor defects in a work of marked erudition and great permanent value. 

Yale University. Edward Lewis Curtis. 


Entwicklungsgeschichte des Reiches Gottes unter dem 

ALTEN UND NBUEN BUNDE, AN DER HAND EINER ANALYSE 

der Quellen. Von H. J. Bestmann, Pastor in M 5 lln. I. 

Das Alte Testament. Berlin : Verlag von Wiegandt und 
Grieben. 1896. Pp. 491. M. 8.50. 

The author is known as the editor of J. C. K. Hoffmann’s Encyclo- 
padie der Theologie , and the writer of a history of Christian morals 
(Gesckickte der christlichen Sitte) as well as of other minor works ; but 
this is his first effort, as far as we know, in the domain of strictly bib¬ 
lical learning. That it is a bold effort will be very apparent to every¬ 
one when he discovers the specific aim of the book and the standpoint 
of the author. 

We have joined these two items thus together, because the author 
himself does not separate between them, but announces the one as he 
describes the other. In general, the task he sets before him may be 
said to be the tracing of the development of biblical religion as a 
purely spiritual movement. But is not this the very thing aimed at 
in the writings of our most recent historians of the religion of Israel, 
such as Smend, Kuenen, and Wellhausen ? How does he differ from 
them ? In answer, his own standpoint may be stated as follows: Both 
the critical and the traditional attitudes towards the religion of Israel 
are beset with difficulties. On the one side, it is attempted to explain 
the ethical monotheism of the prophets of Israel on purely naturalistic 
assumptions as the result of a process of evolution, excluding the 
extra-natural factor of miracle; but this leaves the transition of the 
purely natural into the spiritual and moral altogether unaccounted for. 
On the other side, the historian starts with an originally pure and per¬ 
fect state of spiritual life in Israel, and as he traces this meets with 
the difficulty of a lapse into natural religious life in the pre-exilic 
period; a fact which is either not to be explained, or to be explained 
with great difficulty. The first of these standpoints purchases its 
purely naturalistic evolutionary view at the price of an assumption of 
an inward or spiritual miracle in the later age. The second purchases 
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the consciousness of a latent revelation of God at the price of a lapse 
from a high original state, which falls altogether out of analogy. What, 
then, is left for him who would solve the problem ? To trace the 
religious life of Israel just as it is given in the records. But does not 
one need to test the trustworthiness of the records ? Yes; but this 
cannot be done in the way of literary criticism, as purely literary facts 
give us no hint regarding the order of the succession of events. It 
may be done, however, by means of historical methods. In fact, to 
attempt to trace the development of the spiritual life of Israel is to test 
the records of Israel historically. No separate section treating of the 
criticism of the sources is needed. On this basis the author takes the 
Psalms as a starting point, because they give the earliest expression of 
the religious life of the individual in Israel. From the Psalms he 
passes to the didactic sections of the Old Testament as showing the 
socializing of the religious or spiritual feeling. The religious ideals 
of individual leaders are pressed upon the community by a special class 
of teachers—the prophets. The communal religious life thus attained 
next finds its expression in the law, and the growth of the law is 
recorded in a definite history. Finally, the system thus formed wins 
its way to complete acceptance during the period of the new Israel. 
The result of all this is a unique view of the development of the reli¬ 
gion of Israel. 

On the question of the Pentateuch the author recognizes the neces¬ 
sity of an analysis, and agrees to the accepted view that there are four 
main documents; but differs totally from the current school of criti¬ 
cism as to the order of these documents. This order is E. J. P. D. 
instead of J. E. D. P. “It was a serious error,” he says, “in method 
when criticism in the analysis of the Pentateuch arbitrarily took Gene¬ 
sis as its starting point. The first question must always be: In what 
light did its immediate origin put the people of Israel ? As there appear 
to be several representations which are easily recognized as elaborations 
of one original account, the next task would have properly been to ask : 
Can this original be now disentangled, and can we obtain a true view 
of the evolution of the various derivative representations ? Instead of 
that, there has been devised in criticism, without further trouble, a 
system of documents, E. J. P., and then a mythical redactor who has 
been made to do the work of weaving these together: a mechanical 
procedure through which one can never reach beyond simple and 
abstract possibilities.” 

Thus, also, with reference to the Psalms, Bestmann sets aside as 
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utterly inadequate the critical theory of their post-exilic origin, and 
finds in the existing grouping of them a natural order and sequence, 
following a psychological law of evolution. Hence he considers this 
order the true one, and all attempts to fix upon another as futile and 
unjustifiable. Consequently, the Davidic origin of those Psalms which 
appear under David's name is an established fact with him. 

In order to trace the development of Israel's religion, then, all that 
is needed is to expound the contents of the books of the Bible in a sort 
of running commentary or paraphrase, taking them in the following 
order: the Psalms, the wisdom literature, the prophets, the law, the 
historical books. 

The question may now be asked: How does the author justify his 
unique conclusions ? The answer cannot be very clear, for the author 
is not a clear writer. His main dependence in the argument, however, 
is the naturalness of the process of development he assumes. But 
this is one of the arguments of the critics, and with them it is only one 
of several; while with Bestmann it is the only one used. The differ¬ 
ence of method, therefore, between him and them is not so much one 
of the kind of considerations taken into account, as of the validity of 
some and the comparative value of one over the others. He rejects as 
irrelevant considerations which they accept as primary. He accepts as 
conclusive considerations which they regard as partial and inadequate. 

We shall not undertake to pass judgment in this dispute between 
Bestmann and the critics. While we cannot regard his reasoning as 
entirely convincing, we may commend it as quite plausible. It dem¬ 
onstrates that the same facts may lead to one set of conclusions, viewed 
from one standpoint, and to another set viewed from a different angle, 
and, this being the case, it may be safe to infer that more light, and 
light of a different nature, is needed for the solution of the problems 
of biblical criticism which will satisfy all the parties at present so far 
apart from one another. A. C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 


Studies in Judaism. By S. Schechter, M.A., Reader in Talmudic 
in the University of Cambridge. New York : The Macmillan 
Co. 1896. 8vo, pp. xxv + 366. 

The essays which are collected in this volume were originally pub¬ 
lished in the Jewish Quarterly Review and the Jewish Chronicle, They 
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cover a somewhat wide range of subjects, and differ considerably in 
interest and value; one or two of them, like those on “The Jewish 
Boswell ” and “The Earliest Jewish Community in Europe/’might 
have been omitted without loss. 

The article on “ The Hebrew Collection of the British Museum ” 
gives some idea of the wealth of that great library both in printed 
books and manuscripts. In reprinting it, the author might have noted 
that, since it was written, a descriptive list of the Hebrew and Samar¬ 
itan manuscripts, by G. Margoliouth, has been published (1893). In 
“The Titles of Jewish Books” Mr. Schechter has collected a number of 
the curious and fanciful titles in which Jewish bibliographies abound, 
and which often seem to have been chosen expressly that no one might 
guess, from the name of the book, what it was about. The fondness 
for such titles is, of course, not distinctively Jewish ; other oriental 
literatures furnish parallels in multitude, and the comparison might 
not be uninstructive. The essays on “The Child in Jewish Litera¬ 
ture” and on “ Woman in Temple and Synagogue ” deal in an instruc¬ 
tive way with these sides of the social life of the Jews. 

The chief importance of the volume, however, lies in the essays 
which have a more distinctly theological character. One of the best 
of these is the sympathetic study of Rabbi Moses ben Nachman (d. 
ca. 1270). The sketch of Nachmanides* theology is of peculiar inter¬ 
est as showing how in mediaeval Jewish thought, as in contemporary 
Christian theology, by the side of the intellectual systems which were 
philosophically dependent on Aristotle, like that of Maimonides, there 
ran another current in which the immanence of God was central. 
Chassidism, to which another very interesting essay is devoted, shows 
how spiritual needs, as well as theological reasoning, may bring men to 
the same truth of the divine immanence. Mr. Schechter describes 
the rise of Chassidism ; the life of its founder, Baalshem; its early 
teachings; and the swift degeneration which seems to be the fate of 
mystical sects, its lofty ideas being materialized in the vulgar supersti¬ 
tions of Zaddikism. 

The life of Rabbi Elijah Wilna, one of the most strenuous oppo¬ 
nents of Chassidism, presents another side of Jewish life and thought 
in the eighteenth century. The influence of this great scholar in 
introducing a sounder method in the interpretation of the ancient 
authorities, and in directing the attention of students, who had occu¬ 
pied themselves almost exclusively with the Babylonian Talmud, to the 
wealth of material to be found in the Halachic Midrashim, the 
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Tosephta, and the Jerusalem Talmud, cannot easily be exaggerated. 
A man of very different type was Nathan Krochmal, who is the sub¬ 
ject of the second essay. Krochmal’s only published work, the post¬ 
humous Guide of the Perplexed of our Time , is, as the title indi¬ 
cates, an attempt to do for those involved in the philosophical and 
critical difficulties of the nineteenth century what Maimonides did for 
his own age. And like Maimonides—and many another—his attempt 
to resolve doubts was branded as heresy by those who had no doubts. 
Mr. Schechter gives a brief synopsis of the contents of this interesting 
apologetic treatise. But Krochmal’s great influence was exerted 
through his friends and disciples, among whom were some of the 
most eminent of recent Jewish scholars. 

Two of the essays in the volume deal with doctrinal subjects. That 
on “ The Dogmas of Judaism ” controverts the common assertion that 
Judaism is a religion without dogmas; and gives an instructive synop¬ 
sis of the various attempts to define the essential articles of Jewish faith, 
from the Mishna to the end of the seventeenth century, with especial 
attention to the controversies of Maimonists and Antimaimonists. The 
other, on “The Doctrine of Divine Retribution in Rabbinical Litera¬ 
ture,” deals chiefly with the discussions of the problem of the suffer¬ 
ings of the righteous. There is no more agreement upon this ques¬ 
tion among the rabbis than among other men. If one affirms the 
stern doctrine, “ No suffering or death without sin,” others as emphat¬ 
ically deny it. It may perhaps be noted as a defect in the treatment 
of the subject that the compensations of the future life are scarcely 
touched on, though it is in the introduction of this factor that the 
rabbinical discussions of the problem most plainly go beyond the 
standpoint of the Old Testament—take for a single example the say¬ 
ing of R. Eleazar ben Zadok ( Kiddushin 40 b). On the other hand, 
the author brings out very clearly the higher teaching of the Talmud, 
that disinterested goodness is true goodness,— right is not to be done 
for reward, either here or hereafter. 

The essay on “The History of Jewish Tradition” is a review of 
Weiss’s great work on that subject (Dor dor we-ddreshaw), which, begin¬ 
ning with the Old Testament itself, comes down to the compilation of 
the code of R. Joseph Caro. Of especial interest is the excellent 
translation of Weiss’s r€sum6 of rabbinical theology (pp. 197 ff.). 

“The Law and Recent Criticism ” is a somewhat desultory review 
of Professor Toy’s Judaism and Christianity , the chief point of which 
seems to be that, though Professor Toy is less prejudiced than most 
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Christian writers, Jewish legalism is judged too unfavorably. It cannot 
be proved, Mr. Schechter avers, 44 that legalism or nomism has ever 
tended to suppress the spiritual side of religion.” I think that 
students of the history of religions would agree that it has been proved 
a great many times. 

As a whole this volume is a valuable contribution to that better 
understanding of Judaism which cannot fail to result in a juster appre¬ 
ciation. To the same good end the author’s articles on 44 Aspects of 
Rabbinic Theology” which have appeared in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review , and are shortly to be issued in a volume of the Jewish Library 
by the same publishers, will also do their part. It should be added 
that notes at the end of the volume give references to the literature 
and to the passages cited. Some of these do not appear to have been 
verified with sufficient care, and there are occasional omissions; for 
example, on p. 105 an important passage from Nachmanides’ Date 
of Redemption is said to be quoted by Azariah de Rossi, but the reader 
is left to discover for himself that it is at the end of chap. 43 of Imre 
Bina . There is also an index of names, but none of subjects. 

Andover Theological Seminary. George F. Moore. 


The Epic of the Fall of Man: a Comparative Study of 
Caedmon, Dante and Milton. By S. Humphreys Gurteen, 
A.M., LL.D, New York and London: Putnam’s Sons. 
1896. pp. x + 347. 

This book is of a type that has become popular of late years; one 
very easy to produce even with inferior preparation, but of value only 
when prepared by one who has thoroughly mastered the topic treated. 
There has been a deluge of lectures on comparative literature, most of 
which have been of little value, no doubt, but which have not been 
printed and consequently have done but little harm. Mr. Gurteen’s 
work might well have remained in the obscurity of manuscript, for it 
is a very shallow and shabby specimen of its class. 

The word 44 shabby” is chosen intentionally, because it seems to be 
the proper term to apply to a writer that takes up a topic on which 
many are now seeking information and offers his readers a synopsis of 
what was said by editors and critics more than half a century ago, much 
of which has been totally disproved by later investigations or by recent 
discoveries. If Mr. Gurteen thinks that Conybeare’s Illustrations (pub- 
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lished 1826) or Thorpe’s Cadmon (published 1832) contain the latest 
on the subjects treated in them, and that the sixty or seventy years that 
have since passed have contributed nothing to our knowledge of Old 
English, either he is mistaken or all scholars of repute today are so. 
But these are the books, he tells us in his preface, which he has used for 
the Beowulf and the Genesis , and his book shows that he has made use 
of no others. 

It would take too much space to enumerate all the errors of the 
book, some of which are taken directly from his authorities, and might 
have been corrected by reading the originals, now that better editions 
and more helps are to be found. As specimens of these errors, we 
refer to the statement about Beowulf’s sword, Hrunting (!), Thorkelin’s 
transcripts of the MS., the extraordinary grammatical theories on page 
48, and various other faults of a similar character. Even if one is 
inclined to regard these as not likely to lessen the value of the main 
theme, they are nevertheless an index of the writer’s fitness to treat a 
subject that calls for a thorough knowledge of Old English poetry, 
and Mr. Gurteen’s lack of this knowledge becomes still more apparent 
when he reaches his theme. We find repeated in his book the old 
theory that Cedmon’s Hymn, as we find it in the Old English version 
of Bede, was a versification of Bede’s Latin, made by Alfred, though 
the original Northumbrian hymn has been discovered in a MS. where 
it was written a century before Alfred was born. Furthermore, Mr. 
Gurteen maintains, as others did before this older version was found, 
that the hymn is taken from the opening passage of the Genesis , an 
utter impossibility. He speaks of Caedmon throughout his book as if 
no one had ever raised a doubt of his authorship of the poems in the 
Junian MS., and shows no sign of ever having heard of Sievers’ Her 
Heliand und die angelsdchsische Genesis , in which it is distinctly proved 
that the story of the Fall of the Angels and of the Temptation and 
the Fall of Man is an interpolation. He does not seem to have read 
Sievers’ argument that this whole story is a translation from Old Saxon, 
or to know that this conjecture was proved true two or three years ago 
by Zangemeister’s discovery of fragments of the original in the Vatican 
Library. He is apparently unconscious that it is now proved, as clearly 
as anything of the kind can be proved, that whether we ascribe other 
parts of the Genesis to Csedmon or not he is surely not the author of 
the part that contains the story of the Fall. 

There is much more that might be cited in justification of the 
epithet " shabby,” which we have given to the book. We are strongly 
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tempted to apply the same word to the reputable journals that have 
favorably reviewed it. Had they placed the work in the hands of Old 
English scholars, they would not have subjected themselves to the 
charge of helping to mislead those that are seeking for information in 
regard to the older monuments of our mother speech. At the present 
time, when the interest in Old English literature is reviving, there are 
many that cannot go to the originals and must trust to books like the 
one under consideration for their information, and a favorable review 
of a worthless book does not lack much of being a moral wrong. 

The University of Chicago. F. A. Blackburn. 


Jesu Muttersprache. Das Galilaische Aramaisch in seiner 

Bedeutung fur die Erklirung der Reden Jesu. Von Lie. 
Arnold Meyer. Freiburg. 1896. xiv+176 pp. M. 3. 

There are three reasons for which our author claims that his 
investigations are important. (1) They are in thorough accord with 
the genuine spirit of Lutheranism, which objects to permit any incrus¬ 
tation of tradition or of authoritative interpretation to gather over the 
Scriptures, but insists that each generation should go direct to the 
written Word and interpret it for itself. (2) They are in accord with 
the spirit of the age, which is undoubtedly “ Back to Christ; ” and this 
desire to know what Jesus of Nazareth really did teach cannot rest 
satisfied with what is well known to be merely a translation of his 
ipsissima verba; men yearn to hear the very Galilean utterances which the 
common people heard so gladly, and which were stored so affection¬ 
ately in the breasts of the fishermen of Bethsaida. (3) Since Meyer 
has persuaded himself that our gospels in their present form are of late 
authorship, and that they contain many sayings of Jesus which he did 
not literally utter, but which were rather due to the inspiration of 
the risen Lord and to verbatim reminiscences of Christ’s literal dis¬ 
courses, he feels the need of some criticism to determine which is of 
earlier and which of later origin, and he fondly supposes that a knowl¬ 
edge of Galilean Aramaic will, by revealing the terseness and allit¬ 
eration of Christ’s veritable words, supply, to some extent, the needed 
criticism. 

Meyer, in bis first chapter, gives an excellent r£sum£ of the views 
held by many post-Reformation scholars, who have, more or less 
vaguely, surmised that the Greek gospels do not present to us the 
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words of Jesus in the language in which they were spoken. Then we 
have a profitable chapter on the introduction of Aramaic into Palestine, 
and the indications of its prevalence in the first century, with an 
examination of the Aramaic Words found in the New Testament, culled 
chiefly from Kautzsch and Dalman; but with some original work as 
to the testimony of Josephus. Then the author examines the theories 
of Resch and WeizsAcker as to a Semitic gospel embedded in our synop¬ 
tics; and he also gives us a lengthened criticism, intelligent and for 
the most part sympathetic, of previous attempts to retranslate individ¬ 
ual utterances of Christ into Aramaic or Hebrew, made by such men as 
Michaelis, Bertholdt, Bolten and Nestle. The omission of the name 
of the present writer from this list has awakened the surprise both of 
Resch and Dalman. The latter scholar, who is facile princeps , as an 
Aramaist, says in the Theologische Literaturzeitung for August 15, 1896, 
that he is surprised that “vor allem die fur das Aramaische eintre- 
tenden Aufsatze von Marshall in The Expositor 1891 ” are not noticed. 

The personal contribution of Meyer to retranslation are disap¬ 
pointing from their extreme paucity. They do not cover thirty pages 
of the volume. First he cites eight sayings of an aphoristic character, 
and culls from Levy’s Worterbbcher and Wiinsche’s Neue Beitrdge pas¬ 
sages out of the Talmud which elucidate the words of Christ. The 
words of Jesus which Meyer claims to elucidate by the help of Aramaic 
are fifteen, all told. Of these, in three cases the elucidation consists 
in showing that in Aramaic the words yield a pleasant alliteration, and 
in two instances the originality confessedly lies with a predecessor. Of 
the remaining ten, the one to which Meyer attaches most importance 
is on the Aramaic usage of the phrase tE3*Q = son of man, in the 
sense of ros. He also infers from Dal man’s Grammar that 1255^3 
can also mean 41 1 ” (Dalman, however, repudiates the inference) and 
hence maintains that 44 Son of Man ” is often used for 44 a man,” as in Matt. 
12:32, Mark 2:10, Mark 2:28, or for “I,” Matt. 11:19. He insists 
that when Christ said “This is my body,” his words were, "* 13^3 yHPI 
and this would mean “This is myself.” Standing, however, in 
antithesis with “ my blood,” it is very much more probable that Christ 
said "PO «TI 71 }. On Mark 7:19 he remarks that trOTO, 

from root to cleanse; and that we have reference to the rabbinic 
dictum that in latrina nothing is unclean. In fura Taparrjptyrtv* 
(Luke 17:20) he sees a bad translation of Tt 233 “secretly;” in Matt. 
7:6 ri &ytw R®Tlp he sees (as Bolten)an error for KlCTp “a ring”; 
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and in Luke 4:26 xVP a should be 2 vpa WY'lSHfct. As an 

▼ : - : - r • —: 

alternative elucidation of Luke 16:16 I would refer to the Critical 
Review , Vol. VI, 48. J. t. Marshall. 

Manchester, England. 


The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old: 
Considered in the Light of General Literature. By 
Franklin Johnson, D.D., Professor in The University of 
Chicago. Philadelphia and Chicago: American Baptist 
Publication Society. 1896. Pp. xix + 409. $2. 

The realm of biblical investigation does not present a more difficult 
nor a more multi-faced problem than that of the quotations in the New 
Testament. These difficulties are found at the very first step of the 
student, and multiply at an alarming rate up to the final conclusion. 

But their importance, from many points of view, both for the stu¬ 
dent of the Old and of the New Testament, demands for them a large 
amount of attention. They touch, among other questions, textual 
criticism, historical criticism, the unity of Scriptures, inspiration, the 
humanity of the New Testament writers and their relation to rabbini¬ 
cal thought. Scholars have not neglected this field in the past, but have 
given their attention chiefly to the critical questions involved in the dis¬ 
cussion. Professor Johnson boldly blazes a new way through this forest 
of giant oaks and thick undergrowth. This new way is the first attempt 
to make a comparative study of the methods of the New Testament quot- 
ers and those in the secular literature of all times and countries. The 
stupendous amount of research necessary to undertake such a compar¬ 
ison is seen on every page of this volume. The books quoted or 
referred to number 301, while the authors quoted foot up 163, and the 
authors referred to, present a total of 213. The whole number of quota¬ 
tions will run up into a thousand. The book sets out to discuss eleven 
fundamental questions dealing with quotations in the New Testament. 
These are : (1) the Septuagint version ; (2) quotations from memory ; 
(3) fragmentary quotations ; (4) exegetical paraphrase ; (5) composite 
quotations; (6) quotations of substance ; (7) allegory ; (8) quotations 
by sound; (9) double reference; (10) illogical reasoning; and (11) 
rabbinic interpretation. The discussions under each separate chap¬ 
ter present themselves as the ripe fruit of mature and careful thought, 
arranged in logical and natural order, with, as a rule, neither a lack of 
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sufficient evidence nor an overplus of examples. The importance of 
each theme, and the comparative number of quotations demanding 
examination determine the length of the chapters. The method of 
the author, varying slightly with the topic in hand, is to state a prop¬ 
osition as to the usages in general literature, then to prove his propo¬ 
sition by an abundance of quotation from writers of recognized 
standing in various nationalities and ages of the world. Many of 
these are from Greek and Latin classics, presented both in the original 
and in translation. After having established his proposition, the 
author proceeds to examine in the broad, full light of general litera¬ 
ture, the New Testament quotations which fall under the division in 
hand. In these examinations he handles without fear or favor the 
statements of such critics as Kuenen, Toy, and D6pke. His advantage 
over those men lies in the fact that, in addition to a critical knowl¬ 
edge of the text as presented by the best New Testament exegetes, he 
brings in a new and hitherto almost forgotten element to help solve 
the problem. This general literary element, too, cannot be cried 
down, if we are to regard the Bible as literature. It demands a place, 
both for its own intrinsic value and for the light it throws on certain 
problems in the New Testament. 

It could scarcely be affirmed that Dr. Johnson wins his case in 
every discussion, but some notable cases of strong positions may be 
cited, as in his full and complete treatment of the chapter on 44 Double 
Reference” (pp. 186-335). His discussions of Isa. 7 :14 (p. 276 f.), 
of Zech. 11:13 (p. 311 f.), of Ps. 110 (p. 340 f.), and of Hosea 2 :23 (p. 
350 f.) are particularly striking. The whole book strikes one as fair 
in its treatment; though conservative, it is ready to recognize truth 
from all quarters. 

Many vital points impress themselves on the reader of this volume. 
One of them is this, shown especially in the discussion of the chapter 
on 44 Quotations from Memory,” that the New Testament quotations 
from the Old are of slight and uncertain value in determining the 
original text of the Septuagint. Again, is the literature of the Old 
Testament of such a character as to permit a comparative study of 
it, somewhat similar to that presented in this volume ? Just how far 
and no further may this comparative method be pursued with fidelity 
to the questions involved ? But Dr. Johnson has pioneered the way 
in a masterly manner, and done with consummate skill what he set 
out to do. Ira M. Price. 

The UwrvEtsiTY of Chicago. 
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The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels. By Burgon and 
Miller. London : George Bell & Sons. 1896. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book should be of great interest and value, as it gives us the 
defense of the traditional text of the New Testament by Dean Burgon, 
its principal champion, edited by Mr. Miller, himself a textual student, 
and author or editor of several books on the subject. It is a great 
disappointment, therefore, to find the book so singularly inconclusive; 
not that there is any probability that the main positions of textual 
criticism of the New Testament will ever be discredited, but that a 
book showing so many evidences of minute scholarship should after 
all be so many things that a book of this kind ought not to be ; e. g. f 
so ignorant of the laws of evidence, so blind to the true reading of 
facts, and above all so garbled in its presentation of the evidence. 

What are the facts, as our authors themselves present them? First, 
the ancient witnesses to the text of the gospels are the MSS. BKACDE; 
the Fathers; and the ancient versions, viz., the Old Latin, the Syriac, 
meaning by this the Peshito, and the Egyptian. Secondly, all of 
these, even the best of them, had been sadly and intentionally cor¬ 
rupted, in the interest of heresy, harmonizing, and so on. Thirdly, 
about the time of Basil, the two Gregorys and Chrysostom, the church, 
as part of a process of determining things which had been more or less 
floating, settled the text of the New Testament in its pure form. 
Fourthly, copies still multiplied, some of them representing the cor¬ 
rupted text, but the great body conforming to the fixed type established 
by the church. But at last Erasmus, using great care and critical 
judgment in his selection, chose four MSS. of the considerable number 
available, and from these constructed a text which has become the 
authorized text. These facts are not presented all together, they are 
scattered through the book, but they represent its main contentions. 
And it is not at all difficult to put your finger upon the one thing 
which vitiates the whole position. The authors not only secretly prefer 
authority to testimony, but they elevate this into a principle. They 
seem to think it strange that good churchmen will not follow this 
lead, and accept the authority of the church in regard to this as 
in regard to all matters else. They compare it to the acknowl¬ 
edged authority of the church in the matter of the canon. But 
the canon has to be decided by a faculty which the church pos¬ 
sesses, that of detecting the marks of inspiration in a book. This 
matter of the text, on the contrary, is a matter of scholarship, and not 
of spiritual, intuition. In fact, the application of some of the tests by 
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which the church decided the canon has been a considerable factor in 
misleading the church in its settlement of the text. Orthodoxy, e. g., 
and literary smoothness would enter legitimately into the decision of 
the question whether a book should be admitted into the list of sacred 
* books. But they are of no value in deciding the totally different 
question, what an author has written, a question which has to be 
answered by the testimony, and by internal evidence of a different sort. 
In fact, this admission of the active interference of the church in 
settling this question in favor of the traditional text, goes far towards 
overthrowing the whole argument of the book. This concurrence of 
the great mass of the later testimony might be a strong point, if this 
concurrence was without any external pressure. But here is the 
repeated claim that the .church has exerted this pressure, which inval¬ 
idates the concurrence. 

The treatment of the ancient witnesses to the text is characteristic 
and singular. These witnesses are the MSS. BfclACDE, the fathers, and 
the Old Latin, the Syriac Peshito, and the Egyptian versions. Of 
these the MSS. are all set aside as comparatively worthless, two of the 
three versions are treated in the same way, and the testimony of the 
Fathers is sadly garbled. Out of the whole mass, the Peshito and the 
Fathers are treated as being of any value. The reasons for this dis¬ 
crimination are singular. C is only a palimpsest, which shows in what 
estimation it was held, and only a fragment at that. B and £ are 
on vellum and written in uncials, and the latest news about both 
material and character is that they rather discredit a manuscript than 
otherwise, showing it to be out of the great stream of testimony. 
Then, the very fact that they are preserved is against them, continual 
use being what destroyed the rest, while these refuse MSS. were allowed 
to remain on the shelf. Then they hail from Alexandria, and the 
rather shady Origen had to do largely with their production. Finally, 
they show heretical tendencies, and a “philosophical treatment of 
tender facts.” As to the Old Latin version, its various forms are to be 
accounted for by the supposition that they are not variations of one 
version, but separate versions, and that their various readings are 
derived from the erroneous accounts of the gospel facts and teachings 
which prevailed before the publication of our present gospels. That 
is, we have in the various forms of the Old Latin, not different read¬ 
ings of those gospels, but other gospels mixed up with the standard or 
canonical gospels. The Egyptian versions pass under the condemna¬ 
tion dealt out to everything connected with Alexandria. 
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The testimony of the fathers is given more in detail, and we have an 
opportunity to criticise the treatment of details, as well as of generals, 
by this singular book. Lists are given which show that the proportion 
of quotations favoring the traditional text is to those confirming the 
neologian text as 2630 to 1753. But then it goes on to exhibit a 
number of the more important examples, in which the proportion is 
still more favorable to the traditional text. And it is in this list that 
we get our chance to scrutinize the methods employed. E . g. y fiaw- 
TttravTcs, instead of /fcimJoKrcs, is given as the neologian reading of 
Matt. 28 : 19. It is the reading of Tregelles and of Westcottand Hort 
in the margin. That is, it is not the neologian reading. In the 
appendix to St. Mark, Eusebius is given as the only father favoring the 
omission. A true statement would be that these authors trace all the 
patristic testimony to the omission to Eusebius, the number of fathers 
who fall in with Eusebius being five. Luke 22 : 43, 44 is represented 
as omitted in the neologian text. As a matter of fact, it is omitted in 
only the margin of the Revised Version, bracketed by Lachmann, and 
double bracketed by WH. The same representation is met by the 
same state of the facts in Luke 23:34. In John 1:18 the reading 
Ota* for 1/I09 is given as the neologian reading, whereas LTR are on the 
other side. In John 3 : 13, S <Sv b rtf ovpanf is said to be omitted in 
the neologian text, the fact being that it is omitted in only WH Rmg. 
In John 21:25 the verse is said to be omitted in the neologian text, 
when only T omits it. In Matt 11: 27, the substitution of dwo/caXwfrj; 
for povkr/rai dwoKaXw/nu. is classed as neologian, whereas it is the read¬ 
ing of only L mg. In Matt. 1:25, there is said to be no patristic 
authority for the omission of vpwroroico*, but Tischendorf makes two 
quotations from Ambrose for the omission. If this is the way in which 
the patristic testimony is treated, the proportion of witnesses to the 
traditional and the neologian text would have to be considerably 
modified. 

Another attempt at analytical treatment is to be found in the 
discussion of the skeptical and otherwise suspicious character of the 
MS. Bfct Under this head we find cited the omission of rov Kvpfcv 
"Irpdv in Luke 24: 3, whereas it is omitted in only D, Itala. Another case 
is the change of O*ov to KvpCov , Acts 20 : 28, a reading found in ACDES, 
whereas Btfread 0*ov. In John 14 : 14, the insertion of /i* is spoken of 
as a slur on prayer in the name of Christ. In Matt. 24:36, the inser¬ 
tion of ov8* 6 vios is put into the same category. But when you reflect 
that the insertion is from Mark 13:32, and that all the texts read *1 m 
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6 rarity) poroc, the charge of skepticism is seen to have a sort of recoil. 
The omission of 6 Ms in Mark 10:46 is another specimen of the 
same kind of alleged skepticism. And so the substitution of 0$ for 
Me in 1 Tim. 3:16 is treated in the same way. By the way, the 
patristic evidence for the change is here quite strong, but then it does 
not come within the province of the book to mention this fact. The 
omission of passages about eternal punishment is also put in evidence. 
Specimens are the substitution of dpoprui? for #cp6rc«s in Mark 3: 29, and 
the omission of 6 ertemkrtfaMtv ov rcAcvrp, mu to 1 rvp ov crfi&v tmu, in Mark 
9 :44, 46. But the first of these passages does not even weaken the testi¬ 
mony to eternal punishment, it rationalizes it. And in the second the 
omitted passage is only reserved for vs. 48, where it is stronger for the 
previous omission. In Matt. 21:44, the skeptical omission of the verse 
is chargeable against D, not B£. In Mark 4:12, there is said to be an 
omission of the forgiveness of sins, but only rk dfAaprrffiara is omitted, 
not In Mark 10: 34, there is said to be an omission of the 

danger of riches, but as it is the theme of the passage, and as its 
omission in this part of the discussion only marks a transition from the 
general difficulty of entering the kingdom to the special difficulty that 
the rich encounter, we can afford to pass it over as on the whole not 
very dangerous. A special class is made of those passages which show 
a “philosophical obtuseness to tender passages.” In the account of the 
institution of the sacrament, the omission of of to before 

fcaAjftift, and of jauvfc with the same, is instanced. Trivialities all. 
And then the omission of <tfym is supported by overwhelming 
evidence, including all the versions. On the whole, one is justified in 
comparing this with the treatment of witnesses by a lawyer on the other 
side, not with the summing up by a judge. 

It is gratifying to find that the internal evidence for the omission 
of the closing verses of Mark is not ignored, but explained. This is 
fortunate, as this internal evidence is really the strongest case of the 
internal evidence entirely discrediting a passage that I remember. But 
the book explains it by the supposition that Mark had Peter’s help up 
to this place, and after this told the story for himself. There are two 
insuperable difficulties in the way of this, however. In the first place, 
the difference of every kind is so great that you have to say, in this 
case, that Peter was the real author of the body of the gospel, Mark 
being only his amanuensis. But in all such cases the author’s name 
is given to the book, not that of the scribe. And, secondly, the 
appendix is evidently summarized from Luke and John. But just as 
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evidently, Matthew and Luke are dependent on Mark in the body of 
the gospel, and there is thus a gap in time between the gospel and the 
appendix, and the latter was wanting in the first copies of the gospel. 
That is to say, the copies which omit the appendix were made from the 
original, and those which insert it were made from this later form, 
which is just the claim of the critics, only they would account for 
the facts in another way. 

On the whole, the showing made for the traditional text is not 
strong. It would be very much stronger if the editor would cull from 
his heterogeneous matter the really relevant material, and present that 
in a temperate way. E. P. Gould. 

Episcopal Divinity School, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Dissertation upon the Gospel Commentaries of S. 
Ephraem the Syrian. By J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D. Edin¬ 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. New York : Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1896. Pp. 169, 8vo. $2. 

The interest in the Commentary of Ephraem the Syrian upon the 
Diatessaron of Tatian continues to grow, and finds expression in 
various tracts whose misfortune is that they are in danger of being 
apologetic rather than scientific, and are the work of persons, like Dr. 
Hill and myself, and almost everyone else who has written upon the 
subject, who are absolutely ignorant of the Armenian, the only language 
in which S. Ephraem's work has come down to us. Both of these 
considerations furnish matter for regret; yet perhaps we ought not to 
be unduly sorry that the apologetic side of the question has been forced 
to the front, for the Diatessaron has become a leading factor in every 
question relating to the origin of the gospels and the character of the 
text. If reviewers had not been skeptical as to the authorship of the 
commentary in question and anti-apologists, like the author of Super - 
natural Religion , had not exhausted their powers of debate in a last 
vain effort to prove that Tatian never wrote a Harmony upon the Gos¬ 
pels, and Ephraem had never commented upon it, we should not have 
been driven into that close examination of the internal and external 
evidence which has finally shattered a body of adverse criticism which, 
for its own sake, ought never to have been brought forward ; nor 
should we know what we now know with regard to the early commen¬ 
taries upon the gospel in the Eastern church and their dependence 
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one upon another. As it is, we are almost able to trace the evolution 
of the conventional Syrian commentary from a primitive Targumistic 
form down to the finished mosaics of the later doctors of the church; 
and in this evolution Ephraem counts for a hundred missing links. 

Last spring, in publishing a number of fragments of the Com¬ 
mentary of Ephraem in their original Syriac, I remarked that “ no one 
who was the least versed in Quellenkriiik would have any doubt as to 
the dependence of the later Syriac commentators upon the Ephraem 
Commentary, even if they had transcribed their extracts without the 
frequent introductory formula, ‘ Mar Ephraem says.' Nor would 
anyone who was acquainted with the writings of the great Syrian 
father fail to recognize that the commentary (even if it had come down 
to us anonymously) was so full of Ephraem’s ideas, and of extracts 
from his hymns and discourses that it could have been identified as his 
independently of any superscription or tradition." The work before 
us furnishes a verification of the correctness of the latter part of this 
statement, by collecting the parallels which exist in the published 
works of Ephraem to the ideas and language of the much-disputed 
commentary. Dr. Hill has gathered sixty-one parallels, most of which 
are quite conclusive that the commentary is the work of Ephraem ; or 
perhaps we ought rather to say that the major part of the explanations 
come from the hand of Ephraem; this will leave it open to the adverse 
critic to postulate the existence of later hands than Ephraem's in the 
work, and I wish him joy of his task, if, after examining and admitting 
Dr. Hill's parallels and my textual restorations, he wishes to carry the 
argument any further. 

Returning to the difficulty previously alluded to, viz., that of the 
workman who is unacquainted with the tools that are necessary to the 
work, I regret personally that I was obliged to work from Mosinger’s 
translation of the Armenian Ephraem and not from the Armenian 
itself; for a knowledge of the original text would in some cases have 
thrown light upon the text of my Syriac restorations. I must also 
regret that Dr. Hill’s work suffers from similar defects. Just as in his 
translation of the Arabic Tatian, which he published under the mis¬ 
leading title of The Earliest Life of our Lord (which is much the same 
thing as saying that a textus receptus is equivalent to the original text), 
he was obliged to translate from Ciasca’s Latin and call in the aid of 
Mr. Gray for the Arabic, so in the translation of the Armenian 
Ephraem fragments he is dependent upon Professor Robinson, and in 
the translation of the original works of Ephraem he depends upon 
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English and Latin renderings which already exist, apparently with no 
check upon the accuracy of the translations. And in consequence of 
this limited linguistic outlook, his pages are, like my own, sometimes 
the worse for want of knowledge. The fact is that Dr. Hill’s parallels 
properly are the footnotes to a critical edition of the Ephraem Com¬ 
mentary ; and this critical edition Professor Robinson might easily 
give us. Or is he waiting until some one discovers the original Syriac 
in full ? Even in that case we shall not be independent of the contrast 
furnished by the translation. 

Here is an example of the confusion introduced by lack of Syriac: 
on p. 64 Dr. Hill quotes Mdsinger as follows: 

The Romans set up within their temple their standards, on which was the figure 
of an eagle, as it was also said, 41 Upon the wings of uncleanness and destruction.** 
These closing words appear to be a variation of Dan. 9 :27, and stand thus in the 
Latin: 44 Super alis immunditici et perditionis.” S. Ephraem also has a variation of 
this verse at ii, 222 D, which stands thus in the Latin : 44 Et super alas abominationis 
desolatio,” t. e. t and upon the wings of abomination desolation. Thus both in S. 
Ephraem and in our commentary there is a various reading, 44 wings,** etc. 

The argument would seem to be vitiated by the fact that Ephraem 
is merely quoting the ordinary text of Dan. 9: 27 in the Peshito, and 
apparently without any variation at all as follows: 

And here is a case in which the argument for our Ephraemitic origin 
is reduced far below its proper strength. 

On p. 68 Dr. Hill proceeds to translate Mdsinger as follows : 

At Moes. p. 237, 1 . 26, we read : 44 In the month Arech (*. e. t Nisan) the flowers 
burst their folds and come forth, and leaving their folds naked and empty they become 
the crown of others. So also in the month Arech the High Priest tore his priesthood 
asunder, and left it naked and empty; and the priesthood passed over, and was con¬ 
ferred upon our Saviour.” 

Compare with this the words of S. Ephraem at B, 762, sec. 8: 

44 In Nisan the flowers burst forth from their cups; they are plucked and leave the 
stem naked, and serve for crowning others. As Nisan, so his feast. In it indeed the 
High Priest rent his clothes; and the priesthood fled from him and left him stripped, 
and spread itself out upon our Saviour.** 

Dr. Hill does not notice that the two quotations are identical; one 
of them is an extract from a hymn of Ephraem’s, and the other is an 
Armeno-Latino-Anglo translation of the very same verses. So we are 
not dealing with parallelism of ideas at all, but with the very words of 
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S. Ephraem. (See Ephrem on the Gospel , p. 88.) It is a pretty illus¬ 
tration of the havoc made by repeated translations, that the identity 
of these two passages was not recognized; but poetry easily gets 
mangled when it becomes prose. 

Very often the translation of the Syriac in Dr. Hill’s authorities 
needs revision; e, g., on p. 68 we are told that “ the same idea is 
expressed by S. Ephraem at A. 482. 4 They plaited for him a crown 

of thorns, thus bearing witness to the curse of Adam. They gathered 
choice thorns and placed them on his head.* ” One would readily 
suspect that this was not Ephraem; and a reference to the passage 
shows that it is a mere mistranslation on the part of Dr. Lamy. Such 
misinterpretations must always be watched for. 

In handling the quotations from the Old Testament, Dr. Hill is 
often at a loss for want of Ephraem’s own authorities. Thus in 
discussing (p. 48) the statement that the mystery of the virgin birth 
was known to Gideon, we are pointed rightly to Ephraem’s reference 
to the subject in a comment on Ps. 72 : 6, “ He shall come down like 
the rain into a fleece of wool.” This, says Dr. Hill, is the prayer-book 
version and agrees with the Septuagint; but the Hebrew means “into 
the mown grass.” It is something new to find the prayer-book version 
of the Psalms amongst the critical authorities for a text, and as to its 
agreement with the LXX one is tempted to ask why they should disagree. 
S. Ephraem should not be referred to the LXX, unless we wish to 
deprive the Peshito of all authority. So on p. 61 note the reference to 
Amos 7:8. Septuagint version should at least be expanded by a 
reference to the Syriac, otherwise we shall be crediting S. Ephraem 
with a knowledge of Greek. 

A worse mistake than all, which must be a mere slip, will be found 
on p. 52, note, where we are told that “ Malachi means 4 angel of 
God.' ” 

On p. 50 we are told from Mbsinger that the ark rested upon a 
mountain in a district afterwards inhabited by the Carduchi or Cardui, 
Noah being said to have built the altar in monte Carduorum. And it is 
inferred that this identifies the commentary as Ephraem’s, because 
similar statements are found in his works; and because, the opinion 
being common in Syria, the commentary probably had a Syriac origin. 
The expression is merely the language of the Peshito which replaces 
the Hebrew “Ararat” by “ Kardu.” This should have been stated. The 
remark that the district was afterwards inhabited by the Kurds, merely 
means that Dr. Hill believes the story of the deluge! We would 
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gladly believe in a time when there were no Kurds, but evidence is 
against such an opinion. 

On p. 66 we are told that in an interesting note Dr. Lamy says this 
opinion [of the deconsecration of Judas* eucharist] was peculiar to S. 
Ephraem. Dr. Lamy goes on to quote from Bar Hebraeus the state¬ 
ment that Mar Ephraem and Mar Jacob held this view. So it can 
hardly have been peculiar in the sense that Dr. Hill implies. The 
Syrian church seems to have discussed the question not a little; of 
course Ephraem may have set them at it. 

When the question of the character of Tatian*s text comes up, Dr. 
Hill wisely admits that the Diatessaron may have undergone some 
changes between the time of Tatian and that of Ephraem. Still he 
clings too closely to the belief that Tatian harmonized our existing 
gospels without apocryphal additions. And on p. 32 the reason is given 
for disbelieving the story of the fire in the Jordan to have been in 
Tatian*s text, because “it was not in the gospels he was harmonizing.** 
How is this proved? Especially when it is admitted immediately after 
that the tradition exists in two old Latin MSS. It seems to us that it may 
very likely have been in Tatian. Certainly the reason given would 
necessitate the production of Tatian*s copies. 

On p. 7 we are told that Aphraates, the Persian sage, and his own 
bishop, James of Nisibis, made free use of the Diatessaron in their 
writings. The works commonly ascribed to James of Nisibis are the 
same as those which are now published under the name of Aphraates. 
Or is Dr. Hill referring to some works of James of Nisibis other than 
those published at Rome in the last century from the Armenian? 

But now let us conclude our rapid reading of a painstaking and 
useful book; and let us hope that it will be read, amongst others, by 
Mr. Walter R. Cassels. J. R KNDEL Harris. 

Clare College, Cambridge. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S.T.D., 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Language, 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Phila¬ 
delphia. “The International Critical Commentary.** New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1896. Pp. lvii -f 317. $2.50. 

Professor Gould’s Commentary on St, Mark professes to be dis¬ 
tinctly critical. It belongs to the series of critical commentaries now 
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being issued under the editorship of Drs. Briggs, Driver and Plummer. 
It must be reviewed and estimated therefore in accordance with the 
standard which it sets for itself. In the preface the author declares his 
critical theme to be “ the interrelation of the synoptics,” by which is 
meant specifically the “ two-document theory,” according to which 
the primary sources of the synoptics are Mark’s gospel and a collec¬ 
tion of Christ’s discourses written by Matthew. This theory necessa¬ 
rily attaches special value to Mark as an historical source for the events 
of Christ's life, and is supposed often to enable the critic to discrim¬ 
inate, approximately, the facts, from their embellishments in the gospel 
narratives. Hence, no doubt, the reason why Mark has been selected 
as the first gospel to be discussed in this series. 

In the introduction Professor Gould briefly states the “ two-docu¬ 
ment ” theory; gives an analysis of Mark's book with a brief account 
of the writer and a few words on the date of his writing (which he 
concludes to have been “ about 70 A. D.”); then discusses “the person 
and principles of Jesus in Mark’s gospel; ” and adds a short chapter 
on “ the gospels in the second century,” and another upon “recent 
critical literature.” Then follows a statement of the authorities for 
the determination of the text, and, finally, the commentary itself. 

In reference first to the textual criticism, it should be stated that 
textual notes, with citations of editors and manuscripts, etc., are 
appended at the close of the exegetical comments on the several verses, 
and are very abundant. They appear, in fact, needlessly abundant. 
The majority of the various readings are of no exegetical importance, 
and, since the Greek text of the gospel is not printed in full, reference 
must constantly be made to the Testament in order to appreciate the 
notes. While the author’s text nearly agrees with those of Tischen- 
dorf and Westcott and Hort, he exercises his own judgment. He 
does not state his principles of criticism; but, judging from specific 
instances, they appear unduly subjective. Thus, in 6:14, he prefers 
Iktytw to I\<yor, because of the view he has adopted of the reasons 
governing Herod in his inquiry about John; he thinks favruruvrai, 
instead of Pavriavmu, in 7:4, “a manifest emendation,” though it 
has the support of Bfcfc; in 14 :68 he still inserts u #ccu <L\c*ra>p tywnpre,” 
in spite of the weighty evidence against it, and the probability that it 
mas inserted to explain “f#c 8cvr«pov” in vs. 72 ; in 15:1 he accepts 
“cVotiiaomrrcc ” instead of wonprovrcv, on the express ground of “ inter¬ 
nal evidence,” which means, as the commentary shows, that the author 
believes Matthew and Mark to give a different account of Christ's 
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trial before the Sanhedrim from that given by Luke; a view which, he 
thinks, Irotp&rayre? supports. There is no discussion of the relative 
value of “ groups ” of authorities in Mark, and such considerations 
do not appear to have determined the conclusions. The account of the 
history of the text (pp. Hi, liii) is rather obscurely given. We have 
not taken pains to examine the citations of textual authorities, but 
have chanced upon a few errors. The “Peshito” is called (p. lii) the 
14 oldest Syriac version,” and no mention is made of the Lewis or Cure- 
tonian recensions, the latter of which contains some of the closing 
verses of the gospel. The old Latin version should not be assigned 
44 to the very beginning of the second century ” (p. liv). In the note 
on i : 34, Codex M is misquoted. So is B under 2:16 (cf. Gregory's 
Protege p. 1261), and the evidence of B makes Professor Gould’s text in 
that verse very improbable. Under 5:21 the strong attestation for WH’s 
reading, which Gould rejects, is not given. Under 6:22 he does not 
notice that WH’s reading avrov replaces not avrip, but avrrjs of Tex. 
Rec. Erroneous, too, is the note under 14:58, 44 WH. has the singular 
reading dvcum7<r«>.” WH. read olcoSofiyr*, the other reading being simply 
noted as 44 Western.” But of course the discussion of the last eleven 
verses of the gospel presents the chief textual question. Here the 
external evidence pro and con is very inadequately stated. Professor 
Gould, .rightly we think, rejects the passage, but gives the reader 
little idea of the real weight of the argument, or of the evidence 
for the extreme antiquity of the addition. His own judgment is 
evidently determined wholly by internal considerations. The lin¬ 
guistic argument against the passage is vigorously marshaled, but 
the counter arguments are not presented. His final and main objec¬ 
tion proceeds on the assumption that the addition, following, he 
thinks, Luke’s narrative, makes the ascension occur on the day of the 
resurrection, and excludes all appearances of Christ in Galilee, whereas 
Mark, like Matthew, evidently had the latter in mind. But vs. 9 evi¬ 
dently implies John’s account, and that evangelist believed in appear¬ 
ances of Christ both in Jerusalem and Galilee. Hence the author of 
the addition should not, any more than Luke in reality, be held to 
exclude the Galilean appearances, and this argument against the 
authenticity of the addition falls to the ground. Professor Gould 
holds also that Mark’s work was intended to end with vs. 8, which is 
almost incredible even for so inelegant a writer as the evangelist. The 
whole discussion of the gospel’s close can hardly be regarded as sat¬ 
isfactory. 
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The commentary itself is arranged upon an excellent plan. The 
gospel is divided into the brief sections into which it naturally 
falls. At the beginning of each of these an expository summary of 
its contents is placed. Then follow notes upon the particular verses. 
Condensation is evidently aimed at; so much so that the style fre¬ 
quently becomes obscure and at times the comments become little more 
than occasional remarks. An abundance of grammatical and lexical 
notes are given, generally at the bottom of the page. Many of them 
are rather elementary, but will make the commentary useful to young 
students. The authorities usually cited in these notes are Thayer’s 
Lexicon , Winer’s Grammar , and Burton’s Moods and Tenses , references 
to which occur constantly. Occasionally, however, the author slips. 
Under 1 :n the aor. cvSompra is translated “ I came to take pleasure ,” 
and is said to denote “ the historical process by which God came to 
take pleasure in Jesus during his earthly life.” In support of this use 
of the aorist, reference is made to Winer and Burton. But the refer¬ 
ence to Winer is wrong (it should be 40. 5. b 2), and Burton takes a 
different view of the passage. As the latter points out, Matt. 12:18 
(to which Gould does not allude) makes it probable that the aorist 
here amounts to a vivid present, conceived of indeed as the issue of 
previous action, but forcibly suggesting the result. Again, under 
14:41, the literal translation of IjXQcv rf Zpa gives a misleading idea of 
the force of the aorist, and, on a previous page, the statement that 
“ the present imperative does not command the beginning of an action, 
but the continuance of an action already begun,” if meant to be a 
genera] remark, is also likely to mislead. There are a few annoying 
errors in the references. Besides the one noted above, on p. 93 
“ Winer 144” should be “44 ; ” on p. 94 the reference to Winer means 
ft* 272, though the number only is given; on p. 157 “Win. 43” 
should be 42, and “footnote • p. 156” should apparently be 158. 

The exegetical part of the commentary aims simply to bring out 
the meaning of the evangelist. The author is familiar with the work 
of modern exegetes, but makes no parade of the history of opinion. 
As occasion offers, he briefly treats such subjects as the miracles of 
Jesus, the brethren of Jesus, the authority of Scripture, etc., but the 
discussions are very meager. He writes, however, with independent 
judgment and in some instances with much insight. We have read 
with pleasure his discussion of the healing of the leper (p. 32); 
his remarks on the miracles, directed against Holtzmann (p. 33); and, 
in particular, his too brief treatment of the transfiguration (p. 161) in 
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which Professor Gould makes some exceedingly suggestive and illu¬ 
minating comments. Yet we think the commentary open to serious 
criticism from several points of view, (i) It betrays a general disposi¬ 
tion to accept rationalistic interpretations. We read (pp. 3, 16) that 
the Old Testament contains no expectation of a personal Messiah, and 
(p. 15) that the synoptics exclude John’s account of the early Judean min¬ 
istry, though (p. 18) John’s account of the first acquaintance of the disci¬ 
ples with Jesus is admitted to be necessary to explain the synoptic narra¬ 
tive. The discussion of demoniacal possessions (pp. 23, 27) is very 
hesitating, and in it the author seeks refuge in naturalistic explana¬ 
tions ; and, while the actuality of the miracles is at times defended, 
dubious expressions elsewhere occur (pp. 86, 122). A distinction is 
also drawn between facts of Christ’s life and the reports of them by 
the evangelists (pp. 37, 90, 92). The latter we must critically sift in 
order to reach the former. This places the exegete under the guidance 
of the philosopher. It sometimes leads also to explanations as incred¬ 
ible as any miracle. An instance of this occurs on p. 92 in the discus¬ 
sion of the Gadarene demoniac. The story in the gospel is said to be 
“a tax on our belief.” “The facts in the case are the cure and the 
rush of the frightened swine.” “ Leave out the elements of thestory 
contributed by the idea of possession and substitute the theory of lunacy, 
and the rational account of the fright and destruction of the swine is 
that it was occasioned by some paroxysm of the lunatic himself.” 
This explanation is truly marvelous. What “paroxysm” could 
possibly have accomplished such a result? And why should there 
be belief in the fright of the swine at all, or why should we not 
reduce their number, say to half a dozen, if we may discriminate 
between the record and the truth ? Again Christ’s prediction of 
his death and resurrection is held to have been given in language 
much less distinct than is reported by the evangelists (pp. 159, 197, 
198). The latter is thought to be inconsistent with the subsequent 
conduct of the disciples. But, as Professor Gould himself points 
out (p. 275) at the last the disciples’ faith suffered an eclipse. We 
have only to put ourselves back into their situation to find it quite 
credible that the words of Jesus were forgotten amid the distress of his 
seeming defeat. (2) Equally extreme is the author’s antiharmonistic 
prejudice. No doubt, harmonists have frequently strained the gospel 
narratives to show their agreement; but critics of the opposite school 
have been no less at fault in exaggerating the differences. This latter is 
what Professor Gould seems to us to do. To cite only a few instances 
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out of many: he positively affirms (p. 68) that Matthew puts in Passion 
Week the same denunciation of the Pharisees which Luke (11: 37, etc.) 
assigns to an earlier occasion, and speaks of it as “a specimen of the 
disagreement of the evangelists in their attempts to give chronological 
sequence to their narratives.” In the same connection he cites an 
unhappy suggestion of Dr. Gardiner, which few reasonable harmonists 
would follow, as an example of “ the ingenuities and curiosities of har¬ 
monizing interpretation.” Yet surely Christ maybe supposed to have 
sometimes repeated himself, and he would be likely to do so, especially in 
the denunciation of specific and representative sins such as those of the 
Pharisees were; and, besides this, it is not improbable that Matthew 
intentionally enlarged his report in chap. 23 by material on the 
same subject spoken at other times. This, however, would give no 
occasion for Professor Gould’s severe words. Again, when Matthew 
makes Jairus say that his daughter had just died, is it not hypercritical 
to charge the evangelist with “confounding this with the message 
brought later by members of his (Jairus*) household”? Why should 
we not give the evangelist the credit of intentionally combining the 
two messages, since his narrative of the whole transaction shows his 
wish to be brief ? It is most needless likewise to represent Matthew 
and Mark as inconsistent with Luke in their accounts of Christ’s trial 
before the Sanhedrim (p. 283), and it is entire exaggeration to say (p. 
87) that Matthew makes “ the gathering of the multitudes about (Jesus) 
owing to the miracles accompanying the healing of Peter’s mother-in- 
law” to have been “the occasion ” of Christ’s crossing the sea. Pro¬ 
fessor Gould on p. 84 admits that “ the mark of time in Matthew is not 
definite enough to create positive disagreement.” Yet on p. 102, note , 
he again assumes the contrary. In the same note is the remark that 
“ Matthew connects the visit to Nazareth with the healing of Peter’s 
mother-in-law, which Mark and Luke put at the beginning of the 
Galilean ministry, while Matthew, though connecting the two events 
as they do, puts them both at a late period.” But surely the connec¬ 
tion of the two events in Matthew is anything but obvious. One is 
narrated in 8: 14, and the other in 13 : 53-58. 11:1 is of itself enough 

to separate them widely in Matthew’s account, and they are equally 
remote in Mark. Professor Gould’s idea, however, seems to be that, 
assuming the identity of Luke’s visit to Nazareth with that of Mat¬ 
thew and Mark, some connection between that event and the early 
work in Capernaum floated dimly before the minds of the synoptists, 
but each arranged them differently; and this insubstantial theory is 
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made to reflect upon the credit of the evangelists. These examples 
are sufficient to illustrate the author’s unwillingness to seek a rea¬ 
sonable harmony. Many allusions indicate that he thinks the fourth 
gospel also contradictory of the synoptics (cf ’. pp. 123, 124, 257, 258, 
273, 277, 288, 291, 297, 298). He usually gives the preference to the 
latter, and appears to regard the historical matter in the fourth gospel 
as quite untrustworthy. 

It would be interesting to examine in detail many special interpre¬ 
tations, but we have space to mention only a few. The Baptist’s doubt, 
it is said (p. 10), “could have arisen probably only from the failure of 
Jesus to carry out the kingly part of the Jewish Messianic expectation;” 
but is not Christ’s failure at the time to inaugurate the judgment upon 
Israel, which John had specially predicted, a better explanation of the 
doubt? The temptation narrative is explained (p. 14) as a “pictorial 
and concrete story of what really took place within the soul of Jesus 
yet, if the narrative be true at all, it must have come from Jesus him¬ 
self. Did he purposely give it a pictorial form? The feast which 
followed the call of Levi is held to have been in the house of Jesus 
himself (p. 41). This of course implies that Luke misunderstood the 
earlier narrative, which is in itself improbable and by no means made 
necessary by Mark’s language. Christ’s teaching about the Sabbath is 
said (p. 50) to imply that “ man can adapt it (/. *., the Sabbath law) and 
set it aside and modify it, whenever it interferes with his good.” This is 
surely a large inference to draw from Christ’s assertion of the human 
purposes of the Sabbath law and of his own authority over it. The 
Davidic origin of Ps. no is denied (p. 236) emphatically, because “the 
idea of a personal Messiah belongs to the period succeeding the close 
of the canon,” and Christ’s reference to it as Davidic and inspired is 
explained by saying that “ inspiration, which accounts for whatever 
extraordinary knowledge belonged to Jesus in his earthly life, does not 
extend to such matters of critical research as authorship.” Here Jesus 
is supposed to have hung his argument on a false historical statement; 
for if the Jews had known enough to reply that David had never made 
such a statement, they would truly have silenced their questioner. The 
eschatological discourse is interpreted (pp. 240, etc.) as referring 
wholly to the destruction of Jerusalem and the spread of Christianity 
among the Gentiles. In Mark, this interpretation may be plausibly 
defended and it is well exhibited by Professor Gould; but the reports 
of Matthew and Luke do not seem consistent with that view. 

Two chapters of the introduction call for special notice; since, in 
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our judgment, they constitute the least satisfactory portions of the 
volume: 

One is the brief account (pp. ix-xii) given of the critical theory of 
the origin of the synoptics upon which the commentary is said to 
proceed. This is the “ two-document ” theory, now so widely prevalent, 
and which Professor Gould represents as no longer theory but ascer¬ 
tained fact. We think it extremely unfortunate that this theory should 
not have been adequately discussed and abundantly verified, since it 
is represented as the critical basis upon which all gospel study should 
proceed and as the particular view which this commentary seeks to 
introduce. Surely more than four pages of introduction and occasional 
notes in the commentary concerning the use of identical expressions, 
etc., by the evangelists, are required to give readers even an intelligent 
idea of what the theory is. The uninstructed student will gain from 
the book no clear idea of the question, and the instructed student will 
see that Professor Gould dismisses in his brief introduction, with a 
simple, unverified assertion, matters about which there is much differ¬ 
ence of opinion and plenty of room for argument. We are surprised, 
too, to observe that in the course of the commentary so little attention 
is paid to the bearings of the order of narrative upon the theory in 
question; while the author’s disposition to exaggerate the differences 
between the evangelists provides plenty of material by which the 
theory of their mutual dependence might be rebutted. No one will 
be convinced of the theory by Professor Gould’s book, and the presen¬ 
tation of it can hardly be called “ critical.” The few instances of 
verbal agreement in the synoptics which are noted here and there, 
are quite as explicable on the theory of a common source for all three. 

The chapter on “ The Gospels in the Second Century ” appears to 
us equally unsatisfactory. Its conclusion is that in that period our 
gospels were the main authorities for the life of Christ, though they 
were not considered “ Scripture ” and extra-canonical material was to a 
small extent used as equally reliable. We are quite willing to admit 
that items of extra-canonical information were received as true without 
hesitation. But we believe that Professor Gould gives a wrong 
impression as to the authority which was attached even then to our 
gospels, and that his account is marred by serious inaccuracies. Is it 
not proper to interpret less explicit evidence by that which is more 
explicit? If so, the clear testimony to the canonical authority of our 
gospels which is given by the writers of the close of the second 
century (e. g . 9 Iren ecus) should govern ’our interpretation of the earlier 
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testimony. The known relation of Irenaeus with Polycarp and his 
wide acquaintance with the churches and history of his time, make it 
incredible that the four gospels were not, as he states, received from 
the close of the apostolic age as the only authoritative reports of 
Christ’s life and teaching. And then in sketching the earlier evidence 
omission should not have been made of the fact that pseudo-Barnabas 
cites Matthew as Scripture, nor that, as Justin testifies, the gospels 
were regularly read in the public service of the churches. Professor 
Gould is, to say the least, misleading in the apparently large use of 
uncanonical gospels which he attributes to Justin (p. xxxvii) and after¬ 
wards he practically retracts it (p. xl). On the other hand he is 
inaccurate in stating that Justin quotes no uncanonical sayings of our 
Lord. He does give two (Dial 35, 47). Especially surprising also is 
the statement (p. xxxviii) that Papias quotes Mark 10:38,39. We 
wish that we could believe it; but the statement for which no proof is 
given, rests on a fragment of Georgius Hamartolos, a chronicler of 
the ninth century, published in 1862 by Nolte in the Tubingen 
Theolog . Quartalschrift (cf. Hilgenfeld in Zeitsch . /. wissens . Theol ., 
1875), where Papias is said to have stated that St.John was slain by the 
Jews and the reference to. and quotation from Mark which follow are 
doubtless from the pen of the chronicler and not from Papias. More¬ 
over, how can it be said of the Muratori Fragment, which gives a list 
of books accepted by the section of the church which it represents, 
and confessedly enumerates only our four gospels, that “it becomes a 
witness to an acceptance of these among the rest as authoritative”? 
But we take particular exception to the statement (p. xl) that Marcion 
was the first to publish a New Testament canon. This view, though critics 
of the Ritschlian school support it, is without proof and is a priori 
improbable. The church fathers know nothing of it. The evidence 
both of the New Testament itself and of the earliest second century 
writers is against it. And the idea that a heretic/should appeal to a 
written canon, if the idea of a written canon was not already estab¬ 
lished in the church, is almost preposterous. 

We note in conclusion on p. 98 the misprint of DiTlSb for Dibtfjb; 
on p. 100 dopvfov translated “crowd” instead of “tumult;” on p. 
142, in 8 :2, rjSvj omitted before 17/ic/Mu in the text; on p. 144 Magdala 
instead of Magadan as the true text of Matt. 15:39 reads. The 
statement (p. 283) that Pilate had been procurator for three years 
when John the Baptist began his work is perhaps another indication of 
the author’s rejection of the historical element in the fourth gospel, 
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unless he means to date Christ’s death as late as 32 or 33 A. D. Pilate 
is sometimes called the sixth procurator, but, properly speaking, he 
was the fifth who formally held that office in Judaea. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. George T. Purves. 


The Messiah of the Gospels. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1894. Pp. xv+337. $2. 

The Messiah of the Apostles. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in 
the Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1895. Pp. xv + 562. $3. 

The three volumes of Professor Briggs on the biblical doctrine of 
the Messiah are the most important contribution of modern times to 
this inexhaustible subject. His plan is comprehensive and attractive. 
The first volume, published in 1886, has taken its place so far up 
towards the head of what has been written on Messianic Prophecy that 
no one who studies the subject can afford to ignore it. The second 
and third volumes of the proposed series are devoted to the Messiah of 
the New Testament. In his preface to the first of these the author 
says “that, guided by the teachings of Christ and his apostles, 
he has caught glimpses of the Christ of the throne and of the 
second advent, which he did not learn from his theological teachers 
or from the writings of his predecessors or contemporaries.’’ In 
his preface to the Messiah of the Apostles he claims to have “done 
his best to turn away from the Christ of the theologians and of 
the creeds of the church, and to see the Messiah as he appeared 
to each writer in each separate writing.” He has found that the 
diversity is great. “ It is not always possible to combine the diverse 
representations in a higher unity.” He thinks that “a craze for 
logical systems of Christology ” is to blame for the fact “that we have 
so many different, unsatisfactory Christologies in the literature of the 
church.” 

In setting forth the Messiah of the gospels, our author’s plan first 
gives an outline of the Messianic ideas of pre-Christian Judaism, 
especially as traceable in the book of Enoch, the Sibylline Oracles, 
and the Psalter of Solomon. The Messianic conceptions of the 
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immediate forerunners of Jesus are found in the words of the angels, 
the prophetic utterances of Elizabeth, the Virgin Mary, Zacharias, 
Simeon, and the preaching of John the Baptist. Then follows a 
detailed examination of the Messianic ideal of each of the four 
gospels. “The Apocalypse of Jesus,” in Matt. 24, and its parallels is 
regarded as of such exceptional importance that a separate chapter of 
more than thirty pages is given to its exposition. The volume on the 
Messiah of the Apostles follows the same general plan, and several 
apocryphal apocalypses, the preaching and epistles of Peter, the 
Pauline epistles, Hebrews, the Apocalypse and epistles of John, and 
finally the prologue of John's gospel are each made to exhibit their 
various Messianic ideals. The prologue of the fourth gospel is thought 
to be a later addition and of different authorship, for it “has features 
which distinguish it from the gospel, and its Christology is different” 
(p. 496). The things which chiefly arrest attention in the reading of 
these volumes, and call for special remark are of three kinds, critical, 
exegetical, and doctrinal. We give a few examples under each of 
these heads. 

1. Touching the synoptic problem, Dr. Briggs holds that Mark's 
gospel is the earliest in composition and the simplest, but he offers no 
hypothesis of its origin. Matthew is dependent upon Mark for his¬ 
torical material, and upon the Logia for the discourses of Jesus. 
“This Logia was lost at an early date, but the most if not all of its 
contents are in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. Luke gives them 
more in the circumstances of their utterance. The gospel of Matthew 
arranged them in a topical order without regard to these circum¬ 
stances.” Luke's gospel is made up of historical material from Mark, 
a large portion of the Aramaic Logia of Matthew, and considerable 
matter probably from a third written source. It “ seems to have tried 
the chronological method and to have succeeded only in part” (p. 73). 
For the quotations of Matt. 4:15; 8 : 16, 17; the writer used an 
Aramaic version of Isa. 9:1,2 and 53 : 4. “ The Wisdom of God” in 

Luke 11 : 49 is a lost writing belonging to the wisdom literature of the 
pseudepigrapha. The words of Gabriel to Zacharias and Mary, and 
those of Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon (which the Logia did 
not include, and Mark “ knows nothing of them ”) are songs which 
“ doubtless represent reflection upon these events by Christian poets, 
who put in the mouths of the angels, the mothers and the fathers, the 
poems which they composed. But the inspired author of the gospel 
vouches for their propriety and for their essential conformity to truth 
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and fact" (p. 42). Not only does Dr. Briggs detect the poetic element 
in the utterances of the angels, and the fathers and the mothers, but 
he also finds poetic form in the apostolic commissions as written in 
Matt. 10 and in Luke 10, and he attempts “the reconstruction of the 
original sentences of the Wisdom of Jesus” (p. 182). The address to 
Peter in Matt. 16 :17-19, the directions for dealing with an offending 
brother in Matt. 18 :15-20, a large part of the Sermon on the Mount 
and many other discourses of Jesus, the prologue of the fourth gospel, 
and most of the Apocalypse are construed after the manner of the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry. To such an extreme does our author 
carry his ideas of biblical poetry that one might, on his principles, 
construe the larger part of the New Testament into poetic form. 

In his arrangement of the Pauline epistles Dr. Briggs says (p. 97) 
that the Thessalonian epistles “were soon followed” by those to the 
Corinthians, although the dates he assigns show an interval of at least 
four years. He thinks Galatians was probably written in the spring of 
58, and Romans about the same time. As to the epistles of the 
imprisonment, Philippians is certainly Paul’s, Ephesians probably, 
Colossians less probably. “ The group of pastoral epistles cannot be 
explained within the limits of the life of Paul given in the Acts,” 
but may have been written by that apostle at a later period, near 
the close of his life. The epistle to the Hebrews lacks sufficient 
evidence of Pauline authorship. “The author was a man of the 
Alexandrine school, who had been converted to Christianity, and who 
aims to reconcile Philo with Christianity,” and he may have been the 
eloquent A polios. 

The critical theory of the Apocalypse set forth in the volume on 
the Messiah of the Apostles will probably command little following. It 
is, to our thought, the least satisfactory portion of the author’s work, 
and exposes him to the charge of being carried away by a craze for 
divisive analysis as surely as he himself charges others with being 
misled by “a craze for logical systems.” After stating the positions of 
Voelter, Weizsaecker, Vischer, Weyland, and Spitta, he frankly declares 
that he cannot accept the analysis of any one of these critics, and does 
not see his own way “through all the mazes of this intricate problem” 
(p. 289), but he feels that he has a new contribution to offer towards 
the desired solution. We opine that many critical minds that have not 
the slightest prejudice against a divisive analysis, and are most ready 
to welcome any light which reveals the composite elements of a great 
monument of literature, will be slow to accept the new theory of Dr. 
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Briggs- A hypothesis which supposes original documents of diverse 
authorship and date ought, above all things, to be able to show in 
those diverse sources obvious differences of tone, method, sentiment, 
language, and style, but Dr. Briggs and all his predecessors in this 
work have so far failed to produce clear and satisfactory evidence of 
such differences. Their varying theories create or suggest more 
difficulties than they solve. 

Our author acknowledges the obvious unity of the Apocalypse, but 
this unity, he maintains, is the work of the final editor, and the result 
of four successive editions. The book now presents us with seven 
visions, four of which, viz., the epistles, the seals, the trumpets, and 
the bowls, “are marked off from the other three by distinct groups of 
sevens. How is it,” we are asked, “ that an author who made so much 
of this holy number in four visions did not use it in the other three ?” 
(p. 290) This question seems to assume a principle of criticism which 
would deny an author reasonable liberty in composition. Is it even 
probable that an author competent to write any one of these magnifi¬ 
cent visions would have carried the same stereotyped uniformity 
through seven in succession ? Would he not rather have studied some 
variety in this as he has done in the imagery of his different groups of 
symbols ? One might with the same reason ask why it is that, in the 
visions of the seals and the trumpets, the first four in each group are 
noticeably marked off from the other three, while no such distinct 
grouping appears in the visions of the bowls and the epistles ? It 
would seem almost preposterous to insist that diversity of authorship 
is the only reasonable answer. As well might one allege that the 
visions of the great image and the four beasts and that of the ram and 
he-goat in Daniel prove corresponding diversity of authorship. 

Another supposed evidence of independent documents is found 
in the fact that the visions of the epistles and the seals have each an 
introductory Christophany, the latter combining both Theophany and 
Christophany. Our author holds that the apocalypse of the seven 
churches (chaps. 1-3) “is evidently the last of the series” (p. 438), 
but he fails to put forth any valid proof that it is of a date so late that 
the author of the other portions of the book might not himself have 
prepared it expressly as an introduction to the series. He contradicts 
himself by admitting, on page 304, that it may have been written in 
the time of Nero, and yet declaring, on page 438, that “it cannot be 
earlier than the Flavian period.” There is every reason to suppose 
that the “ Epistles to the Churches ” were written after the rest of the 
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book was, in its main contents, finished. Every epistle seems to 
imply this by some obvious allusion to what appears in subsequent 
portions of the Apocalypse : as, for example, the tree of life, the sec¬ 
ond death, a written name which no one knows, the ruling of all 
nations with a rod of iron, the morning star, the white garments, the 
book of life, the new Jerusalem and the reigning with Christ upon his 
throne. Such an introduction to his book shows by the very nature of 
its contents the propriety of its special Christophany, and is not in the 
least inconsistent with the additional Theophany which as appropriately 
follows in its place. 

The episodes which come in between the sixth and seventh seals 
and the sixth and seventh trumpets are thought by the critics to be out 
of place, and Dr. Briggs asks, “ What has become of the scene which 
originally followed the opening of the seventh seal ? ” We should 
answer that it follows now in its proper place where the author of the 
Apocalypse originally put it, and consists of the vision of the seven 
trumpets. The seventh seal issues in the revelation of the trumpets 
which serve after the manner of apocalyptic repetition to intensify the 
terrors of the great day of wrath depicted in the revelation of the 
sixth seal. The episodes, accordingly, coming in each case immediately 
before the seventh and last disclosure, are an additional evidence of 
the organic connection of the seals and trumpets in the apocalyptic 
scheme of the sacred writer. In this he imitates the method of the 
great epics and dramas, which aim thus to introduce beforehand what¬ 
ever will serve to enhance the impressiveness of the final scene. The 
symbolism of the trumpets seems to have been suggested by the seven 
trumpets of the fall of Jericho. As their last blast sounded the fall 
of the first great city which stood in the way of the conquest of Canaan, 
so these symbolical seven sound the signal of the fall of the great city 
where the Lord was crucified. 

No critical analysis can claim high regard which rests conspicuously 
upon needless conjectures and assumptions. There are other great 
compositions besides the Apocalypse which an ingenious critical analy¬ 
sis may plausibly rearrange. One might select those portions of the 
fifth and sixth books of the Paradise Lost which describe the wars and 
fall of the angels, and add in suitable order parts of the poem from 
the first four books and the tenth, and so construct an “ apocalypse of 
Satan" without any real improvement on Milton's epic as a whole. 
We judge the same thing of the “Apocalypse of the Beasts," which 
Dr. Briggs constructs out of Rev. 10:1-2, 8-11; 11: 1-13; 12:18; 
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13; 14:8-13; 18; 19:11-21. For the consequent displacement of 
the vision of the woman and the dragon, and the connection of 
chapter 12 with 20 ; 21: 1, 2,16, 18-21 ; 22 : 3-5 ; 21: 3-5 exhibits the 
arbitrary and violent method of the analysis. One result is that the 
critic is obliged to reject the best authenticated reading of 12:1 8 (ho 
stood\ that is, the dragon stood), and capriciously set aside the impor¬ 
tant teaching of the biblical writer in 13 : 2, 4, that the dragon gave to 
the beast “his power and his throne and great authority.” The 
Apocalypse, without critical disruption, now clearly conveys the idea 
that when the dragon saw that he was cast to the earth he went his 
way to make war with the rest of the woman’s seed, and he stood by 
the great sea, and when the monstrous beast came up out of it, he 
took possession of it, and used its power and authority as a mighty 
engine of persecution. We do not see that the new analysis and 
arrangement yield any better sense, or improve the composition. 

2. The exegetical work of these volumes shows everywhere the 
hand of an accomplished master. This may be conceded even where 
the particular exposition is not satisfactory. We feel a convincing force 
in what is said against the Revised Version rendering of Luke 2 :49, “ In 
my Father’s house.” For this translation of the Greek is not exact, 
and it “ is not suited to the context or the circumstances. For Jesus 
asks his parents why they sought him, and not why they did not seek 
him there. It was not a question of place, but a question of seeking 
him at all, when they ought to have had confidence in him that he was 
about his Father’s work, wherever he might be.” The exposition of 
the great Kenosis passage in Phil. 2 : 5-11 is as able and comprehen¬ 
sive as it is concise. The comment on Rom. 3 : 20-26 is no less note¬ 
worthy, and the translation, “propitiatory,” in verse 25, is most ably 
defended. Less satisfactory is the explanation of “the man of sin” 
in 2 Thess. 2 : 1-12; and the treatment of the “Apocalypse of Jesus” 
(in Matt. 24 and its parallels) is as open to animadversion as is that of 
the Apocalypse of John. What can one say of an interpretation which 
insists that “immediately,” in Matt. 24:29, “must be flexible enough 
to comprehend all the enormous uncertainty” of centuries of human 
history! To our understanding, also, the exegesis which virtually 
makes our Lord say, Verily, verily, I say to you, this generation shall 
not pass away until all these things are fulfilled, but the day and the 
hour may, for aught I know r , be two thousand years hence, looks some¬ 
what like a kind of solemn trifling. Perhaps the freedom and inde¬ 
pendence of Dr. Briggs as an exegete is nowhere better seen than in 
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his note on the word “seed” in Gal. 3:16, where he says that Paul 
“ is incorrect in referring it to Christ alone as a person. But he certainly 
has in mind in the context, and probably here also the collective sense ; 
for he and all believers are conceived of as so one with Christ that 
they die in him, live in him, and inherit the Abrahamic promise in 
him. If Paul had unfolded his argument further, he doubtless would 
have avoided the incidental error. He left his argument unguarded at 
this point” (p. 138). Many will question whether this is better than 
saying that Paul here simply makes use of a rabbinical mode of 
exegesis. 

3. Among the doctrines peculiar to these volumes our space per¬ 
mits us only to make brief mention of the five following: (1) Baptis¬ 

mal regeneration is found in John 3: 5, but while we are not to identify 
baptism by water with baptism by the spirit, we should “follow Jesus 
in his teaching that regeneration by baptism is necessary as well as 
regeneration by the divine Spirit.” (2) The life of Jesus which he 
gave as a ransom for many (Matt. 20:28; Mark 10:45) was not a 
price paid to God, who claimed no such ransom; nor was it paid to 
the devil, whose authority was never recognized by Jesus. “It was 
paid to sin and evil as their ransom price” (Messiah of the Gospels , 
p. 112). (3) The grace and mercy of God in Christ are not confined 

in their activities “ to the brief period of human life in this world, but 
continue in the middle state between the hour of death and the day 
of judgment” (p. 266). If any “have not the opportunity of the 
Messianic salvation in this life, they will probably have it in the middle 
state after death, and prior to the resurrection and ultimate judgment” 
(Messiah of the Apostles , p. 35). (4) Colossians 1:20 is thought to 

“imply a realm of evil spirits whom God reconciles to himself, and 
Christ is the medium of reconciliation for the heavenly beings as well 
as for men on earth ” (Messiah of the Apostles , p. 216). (5) The mil¬ 

lennium is the entire period of the kingdom of Christ in its domina¬ 
tion of the world. 

In making use of these volumes we have often felt the need of 
indexes of topics and of Scripture texts. We wonder that a writer of 
such ripe scholarship and experience as Dr. Briggs allowed his work 
to go forth with a defect so obvious, and one that might have been so 
easily supplied. 

Milton S. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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The Athanasian Creed and its Early Commentaries. By A. 
E. Burn, M.A. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1896. 

Pp. xcix + 68. 

This monograph constitutes No. 1 of Vol. IV of Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature . Edited by J. Armi- 
tage Robinson, B.D. The series has already proved its right to exist 
by the enterprise that has enabled it to be the first to publish a num¬ 
ber of important discoveries, and by the high scholarship that is 
apparent in all its issues. The series was happily inaugurated by the 
publication of the Apology of Aristides , edited by Professor J. Rendel 
Harris. It has already given to the world a number of newly discov¬ 
ered documents and improved]texts of writings previously known. Its 
announcements of works in course of preparation, including a critical 
edition of the Curetonian Syriac gospels, is highly attractive to New 
Testament scholars and to church historians alike. The writing before 
us, in its rudimentary form, won in 1888 a prize offered by Bishop 
Lightfoot for an essay on this subject. Most of the author’s spare 
time for the past seven years has been devoted to the elaboration of 
the essay, and the result is assuredly a monument of learned industry 
and of critical acumen. The Athanasian Creed (or Quicunque) has an 
interest for Anglicans that it possesses for the members of few other 
communions. The final report of the Ritual Commission of 1867 
occasioned a prolonged and somewhat bitter controversy on the sym¬ 
bolical use of the Creed in the Church of England. This Creed 
has long been the bite noire of broad churchmen, because of its meta¬ 
physical character and its rigorous definitions of the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Person of Christ, and because of its intolerance of any 
deviation from its formulae. They have felt a natural interest in prov¬ 
ing that the Creed is not only non-Athanasian (which is now commonly 
admitted), but that its composition dates from the most degenerate period 
of the mediaeval time. High churchmen and conservatives of every 
type, while they have ceased to argue for Athanasian authorship, have 
been zealous in their efforts to vindicate the antiquity and authorita¬ 
tiveness of this bulwark of orthodoxy. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Burn is substantially in accord with 
that of Waterland (1724), who attributed the composition of the 
Quicunque to “ Hilary, once Abbot of Lerins, and next Bishop of Arles, 
about the year 440.” Waterland was of the opinion that it “was drawn 
up for the use of the Gallican clergy, and especially for the diocese or 
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province of Arles;” that “it seems to have been in the hands of Vin- 
centius, monk of Lerins, before 434, by what he has borrowed from it; 
and to have been cited in part by Avitus of Vienna, about the year 500, 
and by Caesarius of Arles, before the year 543; ” that “ about the year 570 
it became famous enough to be commented upon like the Lord’s 
Prayer and Apostles' Creed, and together with them ; ” that “ all this 
while it had not yet acquired the name of the Athanasian Faith, but 
was simply styled the Catholic Faith;” but that “before 670 Athanasius' 
admired name came in to recommend and adorn it: being in itself 
also an excellent system of the Athanasian principles of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, in opposition chiefly to Arians, Macedonians, and 
Apollinarians; "and that “ this gave it authority enough to be cited and 
appealed to as a standard in the disputes of the Middle Ages .... 
and credit enough to be received into the public service in the western 
churches.” 

This view was attacked by Ffoulkes (1873), Swainson (1875), Lumby 
(1887), and following these by Harnack (1887). The opposing theory 
is succinctly set forth in the following quotation from Lumby's History 
of the Creeds: “(1) Before A. D. 1809 there is no trustworthy notice of any 
confession called by the name of St Athanasius. (2) Before that date two 
separate compositions existed which form the groundwork of the 
present Quicunque. (3) That for some time after that date all quota¬ 
tions are made only from the former of these compositions. (4) That 
the Quicunque was not known down to A. D. 813 to those who were 
most likely to have heard of it had it been in existence. (5) That it 
is found nearly as we use it in A. D. 870. (6) A comparison of the 

various MSS. shows that after the combination of the two parts the 
text was for some time in an unsettled or transition state. On every 
ground, therefore, both of internal and external evidence it seems to be 
a sound conclusion that somewhere between A. D. 813-850 the creed 
was brought nearly into the form in which we use it.” 

By a most laborious process, involving the collation of scores of 
commentaries on the Creed and works containing quotations from it, 
printed and MS., the author reaches the conclusion that the creed must 
have existed in substantially completed form and have had symbolical 
authority by about the beginning of the eighth century. Having thus 
reached what he regards as sure ground, he proceeds to work backwards 
through the seventh, sixth, and latter part of the fifth centuries. To 
follow him in his application of the principles of the “higher crit¬ 
icism” to the documents concerned would require more space than is 
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available, and to enumerate the documents studied would be useless. 
Critical texts of the creed and of the principal commentaries that 
form the material for the discussion are furnished. 

It would be rash to assert that the author has established his case 
beyond the possibility of successful contradiction; but he has cer¬ 
tainly set a hard task for those who would deny the existence of 
the Quicunque in substantially completed form before about the 
middle of the ninth century. Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 


The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. New 
York: The Christian Literature Company. 1896. 

The purpose of this series, Ten Epochs of Church History , is in 
every way commendable. It aims to give an accurate and attractive 
account of the decisive periods of church history. There is every rea¬ 
son why the general public should have a knowledge of church history. 
Without such knowledge secular history cannot be adequately under¬ 
stood. Moreover, the study of church history is edifying and liberal¬ 
izing in the best sense. 

The book before us covers one of the most stirring and important 
periods in all history—1049 to 1303. Hildebrand stands at the cul¬ 
mination of papal development. He and Innocent III stand at the 
zenith. But many forces are combining to change environments. 
Boniface VIII, far less able, but more dictatorial than either, utterly fails 
to understand his times. The result is that Romanism is shockingly 
humiliated in 1303. 

Any satisfactory treatment of the age of Hildebrapd can be 
nothing less than an outline more or less full of the entire church 
history of the period. Even when this is granted the embarrassment 
of riches is confusing, and the matter of historical perspective is 
fundamental. 

The volume contains 437 pages. At page 124 Hildebrand has 
been evolved, done his personal work, and had his character and policy 
passed upon. The remaining 313 pages are devoted to the conse¬ 
quences. As we read along, the Crusades, scholasticism, mysticism, the 
various phases of doctrinal controversies, the Albigensian persecutions, 
the rise of the Dominicans and Franciscans, the Inquisition, the mediae¬ 
val universities are all seen in their relations to the age of Hidebrand. 
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The mention of these subjects gives a partial idea of what the reader 
may expect to find in the book. 

All in all, it seems to us that Dr. Vincent has realized the ideal of the 
series. His protestant point of view is evident from beginning to end. 
But most of his positions and implications would, we believe, stand a 
rigid, critical test. We entirely sympathize with his strictures on the 
strong tendency of our times to condone all sins, even the worst, by 
the overruling power of times and circumstances. He grants that the 
force of social and religious surroundings is very great. “A good 
deal of allowance,” he says, “ is to be made, no doubt, only let us be 
careful not to commit ourselves to the conclusion that a man cannot 
rise above the level of his time. The average man does not, as a rule, 
but we are not dealing with average men. Leo IX, Hildebrand, Urban, 
Innocent III, Boniface VIII were not average men.” Moreover, “ in 
earlier and cruder ages many men lived above the ethical level of their 
age, and even in Hildebrand’s own age were such men as Bernard, 
Norbert, and Anselm, who lived on a much higher plane.” 

Dr. Vincent uses for his closing sentence a passage from Charles 
Kingsley’s The Roman and the Teuton . Referring to the church it is 
as follows: 41 Her lie, as all lies do, punished itself. The salt had lost 

its savor. The Teutonic intellect appealed from its old masters to God 
and to God’s universe of facts, and emancipated itself once for all. 
They who had been the light of Europe became its darkness. They 
who had been first became last, a warning to mankind to the end of 
time that on truth and virtue depends the only abiding strength.” 

An excellent classified bibliography adds to the value of the book. 

The University of Chicago. J. W. Moncrief. 


Leaders of Thought in the English Church. By William 
Macdonald Sinclair, D.D. London : Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton. 1896. Pp. 378. 

The book consists of twelve biographical studies, as follows: 
Cranmer, the Restorer of Primitive Truth ; Latimer, the Preacher of 
the Reformation ; Laud, and the Mediaeval Reaction ; Hooker, the 
Wise Theologian ; Butler, the Christian Philosopher ; Waterland, the 
Expounder of the Lord’s Supper ; John Wesley, the Evangelist of the 
Masses; Simeon, the Teacher of Vital Religion ; Newman, the 
Founder of Tractarianism ; Pusey, the Guide of the Oxford Move- 
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ment; Arnold, the Advocate of Liberal Theology; Tait, the Wise 
Ruler. 

The principle on which the twelve leaders are selected is that these 
men are “ typical of the various aspects of the Church of England 
since the Reformation.” 

The author finds warrant for issuing his volume in the fact that the 
Dictionary of National Biography (from which the details of most of 
the lives are drawn) is “ accessible only to a few,” and that the 
biographies of good men are always in order. He believes that by 
bringing these twelve together “in brief in one volume they throw 
light upon each other;” and he hopes to show that the “ Prayer Book 
and Formularies are enough for plain Christian men,” while “move¬ 
ments ” and “ parties ” are sure to result disastrously — thus aiding 
somewhat in bringing the Church of England, now “ so unhappily 
divided,” back to the “ Holy Scripture, the early Fathers, and the 
English Reformation.” 

About thirty pages in large type, double spaced, are given to each 
character. Quotations from Green, Hallam, Gardiner, Encyclopedia 
Britannica y and the writings of the “ Leaders ” abound. No attempt is 
made at original research. 

Cranmer was a great statesman and a great theologian, through 
whose wisdom, moderation, skill, and learning the Church of England 
was saved from breaking with the past — through whom the “chain of 
continuity ” was preserved. To his genius we are principally indebted 
for the Book of Common Prayer and the 42 Articles, which produc¬ 
tions accord with Scripture and the teachings of the primitive 
fathers. Those events in Cranmer’s political and ecclesiastical career 
which are brought under review are favorably construed, while those 
which are least susceptible of defense are passed over in silence. 

A few sentences are given to the popularity and power of Latimer 
as a preacher, but the sketch of him is chiefly biographical, ending 
with quotations (with which the author seems to agree) concerning the 
pope, the sacrifice of the mass, the real presence, and the Holy Scripture. 

Laud was learned, devout, sincere and self-sacrificing, but hard, 
pedantic, inflexible and self-willed. He played a part which resulted 
in “wrecking monarchy and church,” leading “honest, free, God¬ 
fearing Englishmen” to execute “king, primate, and minister.” 
“ Lovers of liberty, freedom of thought, and the simplicity of scrip¬ 
tural religion, as revived by Cranmer and the reformers, will have no 
sympathy whatever with the policy for which he paid his life. To those 
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who find their ideal in strict ecclesiastical discipline, the active dis¬ 
couragement of dissent, the doctrine of the offering of the sacrifice of 
Christ by a priest in holy communion, and an elaborate external 
ritual, Laud will appear little less than a martyr.” 

The treatment of Hooker begins with laudatory estimates by 
Clement VIII, James I, Hal lam, and others, continues with biograph¬ 
ical notices, and ends with excerpts from the Ecclesiastical Polity con¬ 
cerning the invisible church as distinguished from the outward Roman 
or national churches, the heretical character of the Church of Rome, 
the non-necessity of episcopal ordination, the entire validity of ordi¬ 
nations by other than bishops, the word presbyter to be preferred as 
a ministerial designation to the word priest (which nowhere appears 
in the New Testament), and the real presence of Christ found in the 
worthy receiver of the sacrament and not in the sacrament itself. 

Apart from the biographical details, the essay on Butler is given 
up, for the most part, to a laudation of The Analogy , in which 
Reeve, Ueberweg, and others are freely quoted. 

In Waterland is found the “ standard exponent of the Church of 
England doctrine of the Lord’s supper.” Here we learn that the 
eucharist is a sacrifice of “ alms,” of “prayer,” of “ praise and thanks¬ 
giving,” of “faith and hope and self-humiliation ” — all in “commem¬ 
oration of the grand sacrifice and resting finally upon it.” We can 
“only commemorate what he did.” “We do not offer Christ to God 
in the eucharist, but God offers Christ to us.” We commemorate 
that great offering, “ but do not reiterate it.” 

The facts in the career of Wesley are given apparently in a sym¬ 
pathetic vein, though from first to last there is no specific avowal of 
approval. In Georgia Wesley fell into trouble because he insisted on 
immersion in the baptism of healthy babes, required sponsors to be 
communicants, refused communion to those who had sent no previous 
notice, etc. Dr. Sinclair calls these insistences “pedantries.” It must 
be remembered, however, that Wesley was following strictly and con¬ 
scientiously the rules and rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. 
In other instances where adherence to ordination vows is much less obvi¬ 
ous, no idea of censure is even intimated. For breaking church order in 
intruding into parishes not his own, for the unseemly “convulsions” 
and “shoutings” which attended his fervent sermons, for erecting 
preaching houses apart from the parish churches, for organizing classes, 
appointing leaders, setting apart lay preachers, convening confer¬ 
ences, above all for ordaining Coke and others—the exclusive 
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prerogative of a bishop — no word of condemnation is allowed to fall. 
On the contrary, even such a man is, seemingly with pride and satis¬ 
faction, accounted still a worthy churchman, and place is given to 
Wesley’s protest against secession, written a year before his death. 
“ I never had any design of separating from the church. I have no 
such design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general design 
it, when I am no more seen. I do, and will do, all that is in my 
power to prevent such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of all that I 
can do, many of them will separate from it. In flat opposition to 
these, I declare once more that I live and die a member of the Church 
of England, and that none who regard my judgment and advice will 
ever separate from it.” 

Simeon is the saintly preacher, divine, president, writer, and 
churchman, whose fervor of spirit and earnest Christian activity are 
impressively delineated. Few Americans would agree with the com¬ 
mendation of the use of Simeon’s Hora HomiUticee. “Although it is 
best for every preacher to think out his own subject, for many in these 
days of incessant interruptions and countless sermons it is simply 
impossible; it would be an immense help to every young clergyman 
if he could have Simeon’s two thousand five hundred outlines” (?). 

By far the most interesting essays are those on Newman and Pusey. 
The one started, and the other guided the Oxford movement. With 
neither has Sinclair the slightest sympathy. In the other essays he 
narrates, acquiesces, and admires, but here he criticises, corrects, and 
condemns. On every page he gives us to understand that he is hot an 
Anglo-Catholic. He calls to sharp account the men who would pervert 
the teachings of the Church of England and try to foist upon the Eng¬ 
lish people the discarded errors and superstitions of popery. For apos¬ 
tolical succession, baptismal regeneration, priestly absolution, the real 
presence, ritualism, and the whole scheme of sacerdotalism and sac- 
ramentarianism, as taught by Newman and Pusey, he has only abhor¬ 
rence. He is not inclined, however, to undermeasure the extent of this 
Romeward influence. " About three thousand persons of education 
and influence have followed Dr. Newman’s example in joining the 

Church of Rome.The English Church Union . . . . 

contains twenty-nine bishops (chiefly colonial) and upwards of 35,000 
men, 4200 of whom are in holy orders. They have published their 
president’s appeal for union with Rome. The Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament has more than 15,000 members, of whom more 
than 1600 are priests. There are upwards of 1200 churches where 
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the mediaeval vestments are used. In a considerable number of 
churches the ritual is not easily distinguished by the observer from 
that of Rome.” 

To Arnold the master of Rugby abundant praise is given, but to 
Arnold “the advocate of liberal theology”—the subtitle of the paper 
—less than a dozen lines are devoted. 

Tait is the wise ruler, who, as Bishop of London and Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, showed his wisdom by his firm, patient, tem¬ 
perate dealing with tractarianism, which “seemed nonsense, or the 
madness of incipient popery,” ritualism, the Colenso controversy, 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and other troublesome 
questions with which his episcopate was vexed. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


John Knox. By A. Taylor Innes. Famous Scots Series. 

Edinburgh and London: Oliphant Anderson & Ferrier. 
Pp. 160. 

It has just been said that “ it frequently happens nowadays that 
little books for the many are written by those who are well qualified to 
write big books for the few.” The present author may be so classified. 
This book is the first to appear in the Famous Scots Series, which aims 
at “uniformity of treatment, distinctly national coloring, and unity of 
criticism.” Mr. Innes has a famous character and he has given us a 
very concise and complete presentation. 

He aims to let us see John Knox exactly as he was. He will have 
us understand the innermost nature of the man, what caused him to 
change from a Romanist to a Presbyterian, whether he was a man of 
absolute sincerity and integrity, what were his weak as well as his 
strong points, his actual work as statesman, diplomatist, and church¬ 
man, and the historical complications in which he was more or less 
involved. 

For his data Mr. Innes has gone almost exclusively to Knox’s own 
works. Taking his materials thus at first hand he has caught and kept 
the spirit of his subject throughout. 

The perplexities with which Knox had to contend were very taxing 
and the fact that he overcame them so completely is a sufficient witness 
to his greatness. 

As an example we may quote from page 116, showing the diffi- 
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culties he met as a churchman : “It was a great work—nothing less 
than organizing a rude nation into a self-governing church. And 
there were difficulties and dangers in plenty, some of them unforeseen. 
The nobles were rapacious, the people were divided, the ministers 
leaned to dogmatism, the lawyers leaned to Erastianism, the lowlands 
were menaced by Episcopacy, the highlands were emerging from 
heathenism, and between both of these there stretched a broad belt of 
unreformed Popery. There were a hundred difficulties like these, but 
they were all accepted as in the long day’s work. For in Scotland the 
dayspring was now risen upon men ! ” j # \y. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacob Gould Schurman, Presi¬ 
dent of Cornell University. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1896. $1. 

This book is divided into three parts : Part I discusses Huxley and 
scientific agnosticism; Part II, philosophical agnosticism; Part III, 
spiritual religion, its evolution and essence. In the first, after a brief 
biological sketch of Mr. Huxley, the author gives us an analysis of his 
character and gifts, paying high tribute to his controversial power, his 
skill in attack and defense. “ Huxley was not merely a seeker of truth, 
he was her knight and sworn champion, her defender and her advo¬ 
cate.” “But he was too good a debater, too strong a hater, to put him¬ 
self at the standpoint of his opponents, and lead them by kindly tact 
and timely suggestion of higher truth out of the bondage of error.” His 
militant spirit was too strong for his pedagogical instinct, in a word. 
Huxley’s recreation and exhilaration was a tilt with an ecclesiastic, 
whom he liked to impale between the horns of an “either—or.” 
President Schurman’s point is that this thesis and antithesis can be 
transcended through a higher synthesis of “both—and.” “The 
many litigious suits in which Huxley was engaged as advocate of 
natural knowledge may all be embraced in three categories: the case 
of Science versus Revelation, the case of Evolution versus Creation, 
the case of the Ape versus Adam.” Beginning with the second, the 
author’s conclusion is that while God is the ultimate ground and source 
of all things, the Universal First Cause, science is in quest, not of this, 
but of the so-called secondary causes — the proximate agencies and 
circumstances—by which things have been modified in the natural 
order of events. The doctrine of instantaneous creation of all things 
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by divine fiat carries the problem out of the field of science altogether. 
“ But that belief had no other basis than the biblical account of crea¬ 
tion ; and we have now learned that, whatever else the Bible may do 
for us, it was never intended to teach us science.” None of its writers 
has any notion of that order of nature and system of secondary causes 
which it is the function of science to interpret. Let the evolutionist 
concede that God is ground and reason of all things; and the crea¬ 
tionist, becoming , and the versus is canceled. Creation is the pre¬ 
requisite of evolution as the bodily system is of digestion. Huxley 
never held that atheism was an inference from the theory of evolution. 

As to the case of Pithecus versus Adam, Huxley considered the 
issue one of capital importance. He reached the conclusion that the 
structural differences which separate man from the gorilla and the 
chimpanzee are not so great as those which separate the gorilla from 
the lower apes. But “ if animals of similar structure and function 
are ever descended from common ancestors, then there is no rational 
ground for doubting either that the human species might have origi¬ 
nated from the simian, or that both are modified ramifications of a 
common ancestral stock.” Grant this, what matters it that your 
ancestor was an ape, if you are a man? The vital matter is not 
whether the race started with a fallen archangel or an exalted ape, but 
what it arrived at. “You are not what you have come from, but what 
you have become.” 

Thirdly, Science versus Revelation. The author gives a clear and 
able statement of the issue, as conceived by Huxley, and then adds: 
“ It is not criticism, it is not science, but it is dogmatism of the most 
arrant type, to assert that miracles are impossible.” It is a question 
of evidence. However, “ Grant that none of the miracles reported in 
the Old Testament occurred, grant that many of the historical events 
were very different from what the records would naturally lead us to 
suppose; still Israel’s vision of a reign of righteousness on earth and 
in heaven is to this day verified in the soul of every good man who .... 
communes with their psalmists and prophets.” So of the New Testa¬ 
ment, even in much greater degree. I cannot resist quoting these 
eloquent words: “What the devout scholar and the devout scientist of 
modern times yearns for is not the theology of Christendom, but the 
religion of Christ. That religion I call the absolute religion. It is 
not true because it is in the Bible, it is in the Bible because it is eter¬ 
nally true. Its forms may change; its embodiments may perish; its 
records may pass away; for all these belong to the world of sense, and 
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may fall a prey to the contingencies of time; but the religion which 
Jesus lived and taught will endure as long as the human soul itself, 
which it is the glory of that religion to have bound indissolubly to its 

Divine Original.The evolution of our religion brings us back, 

at the dawn of the twentieth century, to Christ himself.” 

Part II traces, suggestively, the genesis of modern philosophical 
agnosticism from Spencer and Mansel back through Hamilton to Kant 
and Hume — a development which he compares with the analogous 
period in Greek thought. Thus, if the doctrine of the unknowableness 
of God appears and reappears at every critical epoch in the evolution of 
philosophy, it would seem to have some necessary connection with the 
progress of constructive thought itself. Now the themes of philosophy 
are reality and knowledge. Historically, man at times has laid undue 
stress upon the things of sense, treating perceptions alone as truth, 
and material objects as the sole reality. Philosophy has too often 
reduced knowledge to sensation and pictured God after the analogy of 
material things or mechanical processes. Such a knowledge cannot 
reveal God; and such a representation of God as an object among 
•other objects easily discloses absurdities and contradictions. “Agnosti¬ 
cism, therefore, is the corollary of every sensational theory of knowl¬ 
edge and every mechanical conception of God.” Dr. Schurman 
[proceeds to the refutation of agnosticism, whether it affirms that knowl¬ 
edge is inadequate to the apprehension of God, or that, conversely, 
God transcends the reach of knowledge. This is the ablest work of 
the book, and it is doubtful whether our language contains a more 
conclusive and classic refutation of this transitional and temporary 
phase of thought, whose merit is in being a reaction from the excessive 
•dogmatism of metaphysical theology, the damnosa her edit as bequeathed 
by Greece to Christian thought. The night of agnosticism is far 
spent, but, “ as we strain our eyes to catch the first glimpses of the 
blessed moon, let us remember that, but for its humiliation and chasten¬ 
ing in the valley of the shadow of agnosticism, the human mind would 
not, in our generation, have initiated the most important reform since 
the Reformation—the substitution of the spiritual religion of Christ 
for the speculative religion of Christendom.” 

The third part of the book is devoted to an interpretation of spirit¬ 
ual religion. The author looks first at the development of religion in 
the individual mind. There are three stages in the development of 
the soul; acquiescence and absorption in custom, tradition, inherited 
beliefs, and “sacrosanct formulae;” the stage of doubt, a spiritual 
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puberty; finally, reasoned belief which, following credulity and doubt, 
brings the man peace again by a larger knowledge and a riper experi¬ 
ence. But religion has also an objective side. It is a system of doc¬ 
trine and worship embodied in the creeds and rituals of the churches. 
Turning to this, Dr. Schurman traces broadly the development of 
religion as an objective system and institution. Cult, not creed, was 
the first step in the evolution of religion. There could be no heretic 
in the primitive world. The second stage is that of creed or dogma, 
which yet is implied in cult. “The perfect dogmatist declares that we 
are saved by faith; and by faith he means acceptance of a number of 

propositions.The believer wins heaven; the doubter—let him 

be anathema / ... . The doctrinaires hold that dogma is the essence 
of religion.” The creeds of the churches all agree in furnishing a 
theory of the divine existence and government, a theory of the origin 
and destination of man, and a theory of the creation, course, and final 
purpose of the world—subjects upon which our knowledge is but 
partial, provisional, and only relatively true; and in the past the 
churches have all sinned through ignoring this consideration. “The 
Christian churches knew that the earth stands still, with heaven above 
and hell beneath. They knew that the world was created in six days, 
and so much of it each day. They knew exactly how the first man 
and the first woman came into existence. They knew how languages 
originated. They knew why men must toil and sweat, and why it is 
that boys kill snakes.In the books of the Old and New Testa¬ 

ments this religion of dogma possessed the truth, final, complete, and 
absolute, about all things of any importance in the life of man and 
God. These infallible oracles came from God himself, who inspired 
the authors. The church was as sure of the actual authors as we are 
of the writers of current literature. Moses wrote the Pentateuch; 
Solomon wrote Ecclesiastes; David wrote the Psalms; Job and Isaiah 
composed the works that bear their names.” The arrogance of this 
dogmatism is hastening the close of the second stage of religibn. 
Dogma has conjured up the avenger, doubt. All the old landmarks, 
Moses, Solomon, Job, are gone; and a restless sea of criticism threatens 
to engulf religion with the records it adored. 

Shall we then despair? No, for the final stage of religion, the 
religion of the spirit, is at hand, which will yet include all that is good 
in the other two. This religion will recognize the worth of the church 
to spiritual life, but will not need a unique and separate sect, will make 
its home with any of the religious bodies which recognize it, will lead 
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to a modification if not an abandonment of authority in religion. 
There is only one ultimate authority in spiritual religion, and this is 
the free spirit of man which finds itself in life with God. Lastly, the 
religion of spirit will be not only theistic, but Christian. “I am 
moved more by my vision of the personality of Jesus than I am by 

my thought of his doctrines.As Jesus Christ was perfect man, 

so also, and for that very reason, was he the revelation and realization 
of the Divine Father, .... therefore Mediator and Saviour.” 

Eloquent, Christian, of philosophic breadth and insight, but a 
few minor points to be found fault with, the book could hardly be 
praised too highly, and should be read by students and preachers 
everywhere. George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 


A New Natural Theology based upon the Doctrine of Evo¬ 
lution. ByJ. Morris. London: Rivington. 1896. Pp. 125. 

This is a noteworthy treatise. Its author looks upon the doctrine 
of evolution as now fully established, and believes that it can be made 
the basis of a “ new natural theology.” The older forms of the argu¬ 
ment from nature to the existence of God are supposed to be no 
longer tenable. Our better knowledge of nature, obtained through the 
doctrine of evolution, renders important changes in that argument 
necessary. Paley’s reasoning is vulnerable at many points, and no 
modification of it by Janet, Momerie, or Flint is worthy of complete 
acceptance. As resting upon evidences of order and design in the phe¬ 
nomena of nature subject to our inspection, it is outworn and ready to 
be forgotten. For the present phenomena of nature have an ancestry. 
They are not products finished and fixed and explicable as. results of 
immediate action by the Primal Energy, but they are parts of a proc¬ 
ess, an evolution, which has been going on through periods of time 
too vast for computation, which is still going on, and which may per¬ 
haps never come to an end. 

The first part of this treatise is therefore a criticism and rejection 
of the theistic argument, in so far as it is based on evidences of order 
and indications of design in nature. For as soon as that argument is 
seen to be outworn and ineffective there must be need of a new and 
better one which it is the object of this discussion to furnish. But 
that new and better one must of course rest upon the science of today, 
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and the science of today rests upon the doctrine of evolution. Hence 
“the only true method of procedure is/’ in the opinion of our author, 
“to clear from the mind all ideas of design, and follow the teaching of 
evolution whithersoever it 1 eads. Truth cannot be lost; and whatever 
elements of truth the argument of design may contain will reappear, 
and more readily gain assent, when reset in the ideas appropriate to 
our more advanced knowledge ” (p. 22). 

We do not propose to review the author’s criticism of the argu¬ 
ment from order and design in nature. It will be sufficient for our pur¬ 
pose to let him state in his own words the principal objection to that 
argument, premising only that it seems to us to bear with almost equal 
force against his own reasoning. Having referred to a few of the most 
striking examples of apparent design and prevision, such as Professor 
Flint and others have supposed to furnish evidence of the existence of 
God, Mr. Morris remarks : “We cannot, with all these examples before 
us, overlook the force of the objection that precisely the same evolution 
order which produces these apparent previsions produces also orders 
of phenomena which are prejudicial to the welfare of man. Every 
year has its tale of disasters from earthquakes, tempests, and floods ; 
its plaints of misfortunes, dearths, and famines ; and its death-roll from 
plagues, epidemics, and wars. And it is the existence of these which 
forbids us to see in apparent previsions, or in the general uses and 
relations of things, direct evidences of wisdom, benevolence and good¬ 
ness. Nature, if prodigal of bounties, is also remorseless ; the system 
of evolution is as cruel as it is kind, as passionless as it is benign. Nor 
do these opposites admit of any reconciliation ” (p. 44). 

It is only, as our author believes, by looking away from results as 
they now appear in life and nature to processes and their tendency, 
that such opposites can be harmonized in a divine purpose revealed to 
us by evolution. We may look backward to learn the history of nature 
and in the prophetic trend of that history anticipate a full revelation of 
God in the future. “Not,” he says, “by tracing the adaptation of 
means to ends, nor by reasoning from the order and adjustment of 
things to an end, but by inferring the end from the nature of the proc¬ 
esses that lead towards the end, can we hope to determine whether the 
order of evolution justifies belief in a God who is the Creator and Con¬ 
servator, the Source and Maintainer of the universe, the Father and 
Preserver of the race of man ” (p. 47). Again, near the close of his 
treatise Mr. Morris says, “Man codrdinates the relations of the uni¬ 
verse to secure certain ends; and, following out the analogy in this 
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direction, instead of looking for the evidences of an Intelligence in the 
coftrdination of the relations of the universe, we look for them in the 
end which the cobrdinated relations subserve. We come into view of 
this end, however, not as in the argument of design, by observing in 
particular pieces of mechanism the adaptation of means to ends, nor 
yet by reasoning from order to an end, but by discovering a purpose 
in the character of the processes which lead towards the end ” (p. 294). 
We have never supposed that the men who believe in the soundness of 
the argument from order and design were indifferent to the working 
of coordinated powers or the tendency of natural processes towards a 
worthy end. They do, however, believe that the provisional and tran¬ 
sitional results of evolution are suggestive of a Divine Hand, as well 
as the same things considered as stages of a development, as parts of 
the great movement of the universe towards the end for which it was 
made. 

In looking at the larger and constructive part of this treatise, it is 
noticeable that the author dismisses the inquiry into origins as unprofit¬ 
able, though he is constrained to speak of it once or twice near the end 
of his work. His attention is directed continuously to the laws and 
the different orders of evolution, with a distinct view to “ ascertaining 
if a purpose can be inferred from the specific characters which they, 
[the laws] impart to the orders of evolution. And the orders of evolu¬ 
tion are four, pertaining respectively to matter, to life, to mind and to 
spirit. 

Physical evolution is the primary form. With it the process began, 
for it is impossible to conceive of it as eternal. We follow it back from 
the present phenomena of the universe, step by step, to the beginning 
of the process. In doing this we pass from masses to molecules, from 
molecules to atoms, and from atoms to a primeval, universal physical 
substance, existing at the highest temperature and in rapid motion 
through all its extent. The first product of evolution in this ocean of 
energy was a particular kind of atoms. This was followed, sooner or 
later, by another kind, and this by another, until at last, during the 
lapse of uncounted ages, the seventy kinds, more or less, which are 
known to science were formed. All these have persisted, without 
change of properties, to the present hour. No one of them has ever 
been seen, but they have nevertheless been weighed and their active 
properties ascertained. 

It is unnecessary, if it were practicable, to describe the different 
stages in the progress of physical evolution. But it may be interesting 
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to look at a few sentences which characterize this order of evolution. 
“We surmise that the law of evolution is to be found in one of 
three spheres: (1) in the root-properties of the order, or (2) in the cir¬ 
cumstances in which these root-properties are placed, or (3) in the con¬ 
nection between the root-properties and their circumstances” (p. 66). 
“ At the base of all evolution lies the evolution of matter, and the law 
of the evolution of matter is the law of the distribution of energy. 
Whatever changes take place in the physical universe, they are changes 
in the form of an energy which remains constant in quantity” 
(p. 68). “The experience of man, from the first moment when he 
began to build up his knowledge of the universe, has been steadily 
confirmatory of the fact that the phenomena of the physical universe 
are dependent on conditions which are not influenced by the lapse of 
time” (p. 70). “The root-properties of matter are its gravitative, 
molecular, chemical, and electrical effects” (p. 76). “That some 
medium pervades all space is certain. There is conclusive evidence 
that the atoms of matter, whether we regard them as centers of force 
or as vortex rings, have definite relations to the portion of the medium 
which surrounds them ; and light or radiant energy demands for its 
propagation a substance which possesses inertia and rigidity” (p. 81). 
Mr. Crookes postulates a primal stage of the universe when matter 
was in an “ ultra-gaseous state, at a temperature inconceivably hotter 
—if such a term could be applied to such a state — than anything now 
existing in the visible universe. In this state, some process akin to 
cooling led to the formation of atoms endowed with energy. The sub¬ 
stance most nearly allied to the original matter was first formed; then 
the next, and so on, the lapse of time between each birth of an element 
being the index to determine its different properties, depending 
upon the then state of original matter, and following an order of increas¬ 
ing atomic weight ” (p. 83). “ The forces of the universe are only 

known in relation to the changes of the universe; and force itself is 
merely a name for the rate at which energy does work ” (p. 87). 
“ There is nothing to warrant us in taking energy to be a product of 
evolution. Evolution began when change began ; but every change is 
a change in the form or mode of an unchanging energy; and to con¬ 
ceive for a moment that energy is a product of evolution, we should 
have to inflict on our understanding the fantastic imagination that the 
first change in the mode of energy was the creation of energy .... 
Evolution tells us the story of change; but behind change lie the 
unchanging constants of the universe, matter and energy, — if, indeed, 
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these be two and not merely the two different conceptions we are con¬ 
strained to take of what is really one and the same thing ” (p. 92). 
“ We take it as axiomatic that the primary organization cannot be 
looked upon as an occurrence out of a number of possible occurrences; 
but it is possible that the secondary and interdependent organizations 
may be so viewed .... The scale on which the operations of nature 
are carried on is so vast and so varied in degree that it may not unrea¬ 
sonably be assumed that every combination of occurrences possible at 
a given time has been realized; and that what has occurred has 
occurred because the conditions of occurrence were such that these 
and no other could occur ” (p. 95). 

Finally, “ the process of physical evolution is that of a continuous 
formation of more and more complex relations of matter” .... 
“ In all this we make a progression necessarily resulting from the con¬ 
ditions under which the evolution takes place; and we may not, 
because of any speculative fancy, refuse to this progression its legitimate 
significance that the order of evolution points forward to some ultimate 
stage of organization ” (p. 98). 

Protoplasmic evolution is next considered. And on this Morris 
speaks with great clearness, describing the physical elements and 
phenomena of protoplasm, and showing how it differs from any com¬ 
bination of chemical substances. “ In protoplasm we have thus an 
order of activities altogether different to those we have met with in 
the physical order of evolution. And however ingeniously we may 
seek to link on the protoplasmic structure to the physical states of 
matter, we cannot fail to see in its properties the rise of a new order 
of phenomena .... We need not hesitate to say that if an hypothesis 
can be constructed which is able to account for the origin of protoplasm 
in accordance with the principle of continuity, such an hypothesis must 
be regarded as more or less probable. But a physical explanation of 
the structure of protoplasm would in no way account for the energies 
of life, or enable us to class the activities of life under the category of 
such physical processes as we have hitherto found to prevail” (p. 101). 

He then proceeds to point out the differences between a crystal 
and a worm. Thus: “ A crystal of any substance, when broken up 
into an amorphous mass, can, by a repetition of the process by which 
it was originated, be restored again, while in the case of a living body 
this is impossible .... The formation of living matter is universally 
conceded to be beyond the chemist's power. Protoplasm, living and 
potent of future modifications, is as unique as the chemical elements 
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themselves .... Even in the assimilative process there are elements 
which are distinctly peculiar to life. Its relations to the system of 
energy are characteristic, not so much of the assimilative process in 
itself, as of the work done by it. The activity of protoplasm in its 
assimilative aspect consists essentially of two parts, a living agency 
which is stable, and a non-living molecular stream continually under¬ 
going transformation; and while the latter is subject to the system of 
energy, the former is as ultimate a cause of change as the physical 
forces themselves” (p. 104). 

Morris also calls attention to the differences between vegetable and 
animal life. “ Plants in general act upon inorganic substances and 
convert them into organic; and animals feed on vegetable tissues, or 
on the tissues of other animals; but in both plants and animals the 
function of assimilation is the same, and takes place under the same 
conditions .... The waste of an animal body is incessant, and food 
is constantly required, in a great measure already prepared, to supply 
the loss of tissue; while in general the plant builds on, and stores up 
the energy it receives” (p. 118). “The power of movement we find to 
preserve its original characteristics only in the plant life of the earth, 
and to have become in animal life modified at a very early stage into 
the special functions of nervous and muscular tissue.” Again, “Assimi¬ 
lation, reproduction, and the power of movement, are the root- 
properties of life; and from the basis of these properties, by the 
assumption of adaptative features, life has progressed on the earth until 
every available sphere, presenting the conditions suitable for existence, 
has become filled with appropriate forms of life .... Wherever life 
could live it has lived ; and in every locality a complex order of relations 
is observed to prevail among the various kinds of plant and animal life 
which inhabit it. The insect and the flower mutually support, the one 
the perfect life of the other” (p. 119). 

We must not, however, attempt in any way to summarize the facts 
presented by our author in this part of his work. But the conclusion 
which he reaches is that the evolution of life is “ a continuous adjust¬ 
ment of the root-properties of life to physical relations, under a law of 
selection in which is represented the physical order. And this, though 
suggestive of a purpose, carries us no further than the conception of a 
purpose of which the^end is conditioned by the material order; and the 
material order points to a time when all life will have died out. The 
purpose of life cannot, therefore, be the primary purpose of the 
whole order of evolution,” if that order reveals a Divine Father. 
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Mental evolution is treated in the third place, the writer having 
thus far studiously refrained from treating the connection between vital 
phenomena and the manifestations of mind. But now he affirms that 
“ mind is not matter, nor are the manifestations of mind activities of 
force. Matter is made up of physical relations, .... mind is essen¬ 
tially a consciousness of relations. Neither is mind life, nor are the 
manifestations of mind vital activities .... In truth, the anal¬ 
ogies between mind and life are fanciful rather than real; for to apply 
the term self-conservation to life is to extend the meaning of it beyond 
its due limits. Life forms in their protoplasmic aspect are conserved, 
not self-conserved, and the conservation is in every case nothing more 
than a mechanical relation established by means of natural selec¬ 
tion between the native reacting power of the protoplasmic body 
and its environment .... The state of the case, however, is 
different with regard to the manifestations of mind and the changes 
of relation associated with mind .... All changes of 
relation attendant on mental manifestations are, in fact, attendant 
on the consciousness of relations, and not merely, as in the physical 
and protoplasmic orders, on mechanical processes" (p. 147). The dis¬ 
cussion of this topic is full and satisfactory. There is a section on 
“The Philosophical Views of Mind," criticising especially the doctrine 
of Herbert Spencer, another on “ The Nervous System as the Organ 
of Mind," another on “The Physical Side of the Mental Life," 
another on “The Inner Side of the Mental Life," another on “The 
Evolution of the Manifestations of Mind in Relation to the Inheri¬ 
tance of the Nervous System," another on “The Further Evolution of 
the Manifestations of Mind by Means of the Social Bond," and a 
chapter on “The Manifestations of Mind in Relation to the Proto¬ 
plasmic Law." Under the last heading a number of very interesting 
thoughts are presented. 

Thus: “When mind had once asserted itself as a primary influ¬ 
ence in the order of evolution, under the complex environment 
resulting from the presence of competing organisms, direct advantage 
must have been given to the mental adaptability of the individual; and 
the spur of want urging an animal to mental activity must have played 
a considerable part in the evolution of intelligence to meet particular 
needs. And it is not leaving the solid ground of nature to say that, 
in view of the positions of the individual as a feeling and thinking 
unit, the struggle for existence has been the schoolmaster of mind to 
bring it to perfected self-consciousness" (p. 180). “ In the higher stages, 
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consequently, the character of the order of evolution may be deter¬ 
mined by the power of mind ” (p. 181). Again: “ The dispositions of 
the universe which make evident a want of beneficence relatively to 
life are in relation to mind further educive and directive of it. The 
struggle for existence is the schoolmaster of mind ; and what appear 
harsh in this struggle, relatively to life, are, as it were, the birth throes 
of mind.” “ If the physical order be thus subservient to mind, may 
it not be that those conditions which, when discussing the argument 
of design, are found to be unfavorable to the well-being of life, and, 
in relation to life, to directly negative a benevolent plan, are not 
unfavorable to the order of mind, and are, in relation to the evolution 
of mind, suggestive of a final cause ? ” (p. 186) But “this view of pur¬ 
pose, however, as prevailing in mind, is insufficient in itself to infer a 
divine purpose . . . .To complete our argument, we must dis¬ 

cern that the end, to which the purpose in mind is related, is not an 
end which is determined by the conditions of the material order; that 
is, we must prove that the laws of evolution operative in the order of 
consciousness of relations are educive of more than utilitarian ele¬ 
ments, and directive to other than material correspondencies .... 
that the adjustments of mind transcend the sphere of the physical order.” 

In the spiritual order of evolution we have what we are seeking, 
that is, sentiments which transcend the sphere of the physical order, 
and which are governed by laws independent of the physical order. 
“Our love of knowledge for its own sake, our delight in beauty and 
awe at the sublime, our inward monitions of a moral law, and our 
feeling after God, are all more than utilitarian adjustments .... 
they are also all governed by one and the same law of sympathetic 
relationship. For this law of sympathy there is no place in the 
material order of things. By it we are carried outside ourselves into 
sympathetic union with all things and with God .... We 
therefore escape from all objections that arise out of the character of 
the material order” (p. 297). 

“The sympathetic accord between nature and the intellectual and 
aesthetic attributes of man proves the divine immanence; and, taken 
alone, might incline the mind to pantheism. The sympathetic law, 
however, as manifested in morality, carries us further to the recogni¬ 
tion of the truthfulness, righteousness, holiness, and goodness of God. 
Moral relations are eternal .... They are the reflection of the 
divine image in man, and by the very fact of their presence, however 
imperfect, in man, their presence in God is known ” (p. 238). 
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Thus, according to Mr. Morris, “all that science has done has been 
to clarify the conception of God in nature. God has not been 
removed further from the universe; but the mode of approaching him 
in the universe has been made more precise. Modes of manifestation 
that had been thought to be primary have been discovered to be sec¬ 
ondary ; and, though increase of knowledge has shown the operation 
of God in nature to be seemingly less and less direct, God has been 
brought nearer to this universe as a whole. Fuller knowledge of the 
universe has brought truer interpretations of it; and if we now sur¬ 
render the argument of design it is only to replace it by the higher 
idea of eternal purpose.” 

It may be added that Mr. Morris finds a place in natural theology 
for asserting the providence and the mercifulness of God and the 
fall of man. But we have no space for a representation of his course 
of thought on these topics. Perhaps, however, we may be allowed to 
propose and answer a single question before closing this review. It is 
this: If the processes of evolution do not reveal God until they are 
studied in the operations of the human spirit, why should a writer on 
natural theology trace them out with so much care in the earlier orders 
of being, in matter, in life, and in mind ? Why not begin with the 
human spirit, and leave the barren wastes of physical, protoplasmic, 
and mental evolution to the votaries of science ? This question is 
not answered in A New Natural Theology based upon the Doctrine of 
Evolution. Perhaps because it did not occur to the writer’s mind. 
Possibly his rejection of the argument from order and design in 
nature led him to look with grave distrust upon any reasoning which 
is not based on the whole sweep of evolution through the ages. At 
all events his method is the only adequate one for a believer in evolu¬ 
tion as the single solid basis of argument for the existence of God. 
For how can one who is in search of the true answer to the question 
of all questions be satisfied with evidence which is not drawn from all 
parts and ages of the known universe ? If there are certain orders of 
evolution which do not in themselves imply prevision or purpose (which 
we doubt), it is surely important to ascertain whether they are or are not 
consistent with a wise and controlling purpose as to the whole: 
whether, when complemented and explained by other orders of evolu¬ 
tion, they favor or antagonize belief in a divine purpose and Ruler. 

Yet we think the amount of space given to the exposition of phys¬ 
ical and vital evolution is greater than was necessary. A doctrine 
which can confidently be made the basis of so great an argument 
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ought to be well understood by the people who are addressed; but are 
not the essential facts and hypotheses of evolution generally under* 
stood ? It is easy to err in answering this question, and the writer's 
judgment may be more correct than the reviewer's. Of one thing, 
however, all who read A New Natural Theology will be convinced, 
namely, that Mr. Morris has done a thorough and scholarly piece of 
work. They will also be satisfied that as conclusive an argument for 
the being of God can be based on the doctrine of evolution as the 
one commonly founded on the evidences of order and design in 
nature. Slow processes are not less divine than rapid ones. “ One 
day with the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” And the fullest possible comprehension of the facts will furnish 
the firmest basis for reasoning. Alvah Hovey. 

Newton Theological Institution. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. By Andrew Dickson White. 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1896. Pp. xxiv+ 
415; xiii+475. *5. 

President White has rendered most distinguished service to the 
cause of truth in publishing the results of his prolonged investiga¬ 
tions in this special field of history. Command of time and means, 
exceptionally favorable official positions, and long training in histor¬ 
ical methods, have all combined in the production of a work of very 
great importance, probably much greater than will appear at first. It 
is not to be wondered at that the patient examination of an astonishing 
amount of practically new material through a period of twenty-five 
years should result in a work which it will take time to appreciate fully. 
Mr. White has told us that the book is an evolution from the original 
contest in which he found himself in connection with the founding of 
Cornell University. He early formulated the following thesis, and by 
lectures and magazine articles proceeded to defend it: 

“ In all modern history, interference with science in the supposed interest 
of religion, no matter how conscientious such interference may have been, has 
resulted in the direst evils both to religion and to science, and invariably; 
and, on the other hand, all untrammeled scientific investigation, no matter 
how dangerous to religion some of its stages may have seemed for the time 
to be, has invariably resulted in the highest good both of religion and of 
science." 
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The lectures and articles grew into a little book, The Warfare of 
Science , and the book led to further investigation. From time to 
time papers appeared in the Popular Science Monthly under the gen¬ 
eral caption “New Chapters in the Warfare of Science/* giving us some 
of the results of these later researches, and somewhat preparing us for 
the final presentation of the whole subject in the work now before us. 

The amount of labor involved has been simply appalling, and 
these volumes must ever remain a perfect mine of well-organized infor¬ 
mation that has been drawn from everywhere. The work is much 
more than a compendium of information, for a captivating style has 
succeeded in putting the endless details into an account so attractive 
that the reader is led along as by a strong romance. 

We believe that Mr. White has been of the greatest service to the 
cause of religion, for he has told the truth, and the truth must free 
religion of the husks of pagan tradition and mediaeval superstition. 
The world is passing from childhood to maturity, and the things which 
childhood accepted must be seriously questioned by maturity. It is 
well, therefore, to rid religion of its childish trappings and to allow 
it to keep step with the advance of knowledge. That there have been 
so many childish trappings put on in the name of theology seems now 
unfortunate, but it was certainly inevitable. To accept the truth, 
from whatever source that truth may come, is no less the duty of reli¬ 
gion than of science. 

It will be noted that Mr. White takes no issue with religion, for 
his treatment of the religion of Christ is as reverent as the most 
devout could desire, but he does take issue with the theology that has 
arrayed itself against discovered truth in a way to endanger both 
science and religion. He has succeeded well in preserving the judi¬ 
cial temper, when one remembers that his book is the outgrowth of a 
somewhat bitter contest. He is safe, however, in resting his case upon 
the facts without argument. One disputed subject after another is 
traced in historical sequence, from ethnic tradition, through mediaeval 
crudities, to its modern status. It is well shown how both tradition 
and crudity arose from the condition of knowledge and the method 
of thought, though one is kept constantly wondering how there ever 
could have been such ignorance and such methods. It becomes evi¬ 
dent that the scientific method, which seeks the facts and then con¬ 
structs belief, was utterly repugnant to the mediaeval theological 
method, which hesitated not to scout the facts which opposed its 
beliefs. It becomes an ever-increasing wonder how stoutly and even 
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bitterly men have denied things concerning which they profess no 
knowledge rather than to wait in reverent spirit for the truth to reveal 
itself. 

One impression may be left by a too careless reading of the book 
which we are confident was very far from the intention of the author. It 
seems to array the church against science throughout the whole his¬ 
tory of the contest, and the church is always appearing puerile and 
vindictive, and science always triumphant. With such an impression 
one may rise from the book with a feeling of resentment against the 
church, a feeling unfair to the church, and not fairly drawn from Mr. 
White's presentation. It is true that the church as an organization is 
defined by its theology, and that in the defense of its theology against 
the dangerous assaults of increasing knowledge prominent representa¬ 
tives of the church have displayed zeal without knowledge, but it must 
be remembered that it was other representatives of the church, both 
priestly and lay, who were thus attacked and who were the very 
apostles of science. The opposition that science has met at every step 
of its progress is the natural opposition of conservatism, both within 
and without the church. To us it would have seemed more scientific 
to have spoken of this warfare as between science and conservatism, 
with theology as a conspicuous expression of the latter. In Mr. 
White's book the churchmen who have been distinguished in the 
advancement of real knowledge are just as conspicuous as those who 
have opposed it, so that the author is free from the imputation of 
denying to the church her real glory in advancing the cause of intel¬ 
lectual freedom. 

No adequate impression of the subject-matter can be given within 
the necessary limits of this review, for the work is a mass of details 
and treats of the most varied subjects. Some conception of the spirit 
and the scope of it may be obtained, however, from a selection of 
some of the chapter headings, as follows: 

From Creation to Evolution; From “Signs and Wonders" to Law 
in the Heavens; From Genesis to Geology; The “Fall of Man" 
and Anthropology, and Ethnology, and History; From “The Prince of 
the Power of the Air" to Meteorology; From Magic to Chemistry 
and Physics; From Miracles to Medicine; From Fetich to Hygiene; 
From “Demoniacal Possession" to Insanity; From Diabolism to 
Hysteria; From Babel to Comparative Philology; From the Dead 
Sea Legends to Comparative Mythology; From Leviticus to Political 
Economy; From the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criticism. 
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The book should be read by every thoughtful person; by the 
theologian, for he needs the facts and the less positive spirit which 
the facts must bring concerning the unessentials of his system; by 
the scientist, for he will appreciate better that churchmen have always 
been found among the prophets and apostles of science; by the 
churchman, for he can see the luster of true religion ever growing 
brighter as knowledge has advanced. John Merle Coulter. 

The University of Chicago. 


History of Christian Doctrine. By George Park Fisher, 
D.D., Professor in the Yale Divinity School. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1896. Pp. xv + 583. 
» 3 - 

Dr. Fisher is exceptionally well prepared to write a history of 
doctrines. He possesses by nature the historic temperament; his mind 
is not affected by prejudice; and he is able to see both sides of a ques¬ 
tion and to accord due praise to the representatives of both. To this 
natural endowment he has added great acquisitions of learning. More¬ 
over, he writes in a style at once simple, graceful, clear, and capable of 
expressing the nicest differences of meaning. 

All these qualifications are evident in the book before us. It is 
singularly free from sectarian passion and bias. It makes no display 
of learning, while yet every page gives proof of wide research and 
careful thought. The language is full of those delicate shadings which 
are required by the subtle distinctions of philosophy and theology. 
The literary charm which made Dr. Fisher's Grounds of Theistic and 
Christian Belief acceptable to the unprofessional readers of a popular 
magazine pervades this work also. 

The author has kept in mind the difference between Christian 
dogma and Christian doctrine. A history of dogma would consider 
only the official creeds of the various denominations, and would begin 
with the Council of Nice and end with the seventeenth century, when 
the great creeds were finished. It would not consider the movements 
of Christian thought during the past two centuries, a period in which 
Christianity has assumed a less dogmatic attitude, and several denom¬ 
inations have risen to power with but simple statements of belief, or 
with none at all, while several others have largely forgotten the dogmatic 
definitions for which they once contended. Dr. Fisher has happily 
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chosen the wider field of Christian thought on doctrinal subjects, 
including the formal creeds of Christendom, but also including 
much more. He devotes over a third of his book to theological 
thought since the era of creeds. His readers will appreciate specially 
his sketch of the present tendencies of theology. He rightly includes 
in his history the principal systems of heresy, since these have stim¬ 
ulated Christians to think soundly and have thus led to the discovery 
and the general acceptance of many truths, and have thus become a 
part of the history. 

There are two forms in which the history of doctrines may be 
written. One is the chronological, in which the whole history is 
divided into periods, and the doctrines of each period are considered 
together. The other is the topical form, in which each doctrine is 
treated by itself and traced from its beginning to the end of its devel¬ 
opment. Dr. Fisher writes in the first form. But there is great need 
of a history of doctrines in the second, and I hope that he will soon 
supply this want in another volume. He has made it easy for us to 
survey the Christian thought of any particular period. Let him now 
make it easy for us to learn the history of any particular doctrine. 

The judicious character of Dr. Fisher's thought is apparent in many 
passages in which he corrects popular impressions of history. He begins 
his book by rejecting the term “apostolic fathers” as inaccurate. He 
esteems highly the ability and piety of Wesel, Wessel, Wyclif, Hus, 
and Savonarola, who are known as the “ reformers before the Reforma¬ 
tion ; ” but he regards them, after all, as essentially Roman Catholic, 
and as differing fundamentally in doctrine from the later protestant 
leaders. Luther he represents as a conservative and cautious theolo¬ 
gian. In a large section of the Anabaptists he sees excellent and able 
men, as far removed as possible from fanaticism and crime. He does 
not look upon the Unitarian movement in Massachusetts as a revolt 
from excessive Calvinism, for it was influential chiefly in the eastern 
part of the state, where Arminianism had been disseminated and had 
prepared the way for it, while it was little felt in the more Calvinistic 
west. It was a protest against the Puritanic neglect of fine literature, 
rather than against Calvinism, and began with admiration of such 
writers as Sir Charles Grandison and Miss Hannah More, and advanced 
to the admiration of Shakespeare and Goethe. 

Dr. Fisher declines to say at what time the Anabaptists of England 
began to practice immersion, but waits for further discussion to cast 
light on the question. He keeps himself free from all such pre- 
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conceived theories as have forced some writers on the history of 
doctrines to misinterpret their materials, as the Roman Catholic seeks 
in the New Testament a germ of every dogma which he holds, and as 
the school of Baur bent the whole structure of Christian thought from 
its very beginning to the shape of the Hegelian philosophy. 

But while Dr. Fisher is judicious and judicial, he is not cold. 
His pages glow with reverence for Christianity, and with sympathy with 
those who have sought to body forth its great truths in human 
language. Many parts of his work are biographical, and abound in 
the analysis of character and motive. His sketch of Channing is 
a good example of this feature. He appreciates highly many of those 
from whom, if he were stating his own views, he would differ; and 
he does not admire overmuch those who have gained the victory 
in the various doctrinal controversies of the past. Thus he gives us no 
mere catalogue of parties, of dogmas, or of states of opinion at 
particular epochs, but warm and living and well-balanced portraitures, 
and his work, though it is free from passion and from all excess of 
statement, does not lack the color and vitality which belong properly 
to all historical writing. 

An excellent feature of the work is its brevity. One might suppose 
that an adequate history of Christian thought from its beginning could 
not be compressed into a single volume of moderate size ; but Dr. 
Fisher has accomplished this difficult task. He has not sacrificed clear¬ 
ness in order to do this, nor has he given us partial views of the great 
systems of theology. His history is in a good degree round and com¬ 
plete. He has gained this success by seizing on the strong central 
features of the chief systems of Christian thought, while omitting many 
non-essential details; by quoting from others only their pivotal expres¬ 
sions, often only a few sentences, and often, again, only single 
phrases; and by restricting his footnotes to a few most necessary mat¬ 
ters. Thus he has given us a full survey of the subject in a book 
which one can hold in his hand and read without the necessity of 
wading through useless verbiage. 

I think that more might be done to ascertain the thought of the 
intelligent laity, as distinguished from that of the few great theologians. 
An example of this work is given in the closing chapter, where “certain 
theological tendencies of recent times” are considered. These are 
chiefly tendencies of the church as a whole, and not of theologians as 
a class. Could not a similar study be made of popular theology in the 
Middle Ages and the period immediately following the Reformation ? 
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For the Middle Ages the Latin hymns would be an authority. The 
Anabaptist hymns used in Munster are remarkably orthodox and sober 
and remarkably free from the horrible teachings of Knipperdolling 
and John of Leyden. Would the Roman Catholic hymns of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages show a similar freedom from many of the doctrinal errors 
adopted by the schoolmen ? Moreover, would not a careful study of 
the Roman Catholic writers of our own times, in so far as they are not 
theologians, show a wide departure from some of the dogmas of the 
Council of Trent? 

Dr. Fisher overlooks some writers who have contributed much to 
the formation of Christian thought. I may mention Andrew Fuller as 
an example, who once influenced powerfully the beliefs of both Eng¬ 
land and America, and who is still studied with attention by theologians. 
Swedenborg is noticed, but no account is taken of the undoubted 
effect produced on modern theological thought by certain parts of his 
speculations. The index is not complete and one consults it in vain 
for a number of names which are found in the text. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The contention of Fichte und Erigena; Darstellung und Kritik , 
zweier verwandten Typen eines idealistischen Pantheismus , von Dr. 
Theodor Wotschke (Halle a. S., Verlag von J. Krause; 1896, pp. 72; 
M. 1.50), is that man looks beyond empirical reality to a transcend¬ 
ent which is the principle of all finite existence and at the same time 
a fixed anchorage for the human heart in the storm and stress of life. 
This outlook and outreach is the metaphysical artery of the human 
organism and the source of religion and speculation, whose character 
in the individual is determined according as the intellect or the heart 
is the impelling factor and the preponderating coefficient of the exal¬ 
tation into the eternal world. In spite of individual differences, the 
results of speculation show kindredness. Thus it is intelligible that at 
times we find a singular agreement between philosophers who are sep¬ 
arated by a millennium, and who form their view of God and the world 
independent of each other. Fichte and Erigena show such similarity. 
The latter setting out from Greek Neoplatonism, the former from 
German idealism, arrive at the same monistic view of the world, which 
derives reality from one principle and considers the great manifold¬ 
ness of existence, the intelligible world, and sensible objects, as 
expression and manifestation of an Absolute Existence. Both philos- 
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ophers illustrate the effort which rules modern speculation in general 
to overcome opposites and ascend to a higher unity. The author 
gives the solution of the world-riddle attempted by Fichte and 
Erigena,— first, an exposition and criticism of their systems respec¬ 
tively, then a critical valuation of the two related systems, pointing out 
the permanent and worthful in both systems. It is the merit of both 
thinkers that they sought to overcome the dualistic Weltanschauung , 
thereby shattering the old Greek philosophy persisting still in Chris¬ 
tendom, and to replace it with a monistic one. But they escaped the 
deistic error only to be entangled in the pantheistic. The ideal is 
divine transcendence without externality and immanence without 
identity. The author suggestively shows how the false method (their 
starting point being “transcendent-theocratic instead of the cosmic- 
anthropocentric ”) of these philosophers had for its consequence, in 
part, false results.— George B. Foster. 

The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in America and the 
Establishment therein of Methodism . By John Atkinson, D.D. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1896, x + 458 pp.) The genesis of American 
Methodism is here disclosed for the first time. Dr. Atkinson has dis¬ 
covered most valuable material: he has sifted thoroughly the state¬ 
ments of Lee and Bangs and Stevens, his principal forerunners, and 
he has overlooked nothing of importance relating to his subject that 
has been published hitherto. The results of his researches are gratify¬ 
ing and surprising. The founders of Methodism in America (with one 
exception, perhaps), appearing in their right proportions, make a new 
and thrilling picture. The author’s main thesis, to wit, that American 
Methodism was organized in 1773, he certainly establishes. Joseph 
Pilmoor is revealed in these pages as the conspicuous figure in the 
period of origins, and Francis Asbury is seen entering upon the inde¬ 
structible labors of men whom he at first misunderstood and depreci¬ 
ated. Dr. Atkinson wastes space, I think, upon the question of priority; 
Strawbridge and Maryland Methodism were certainly independent 
of Embury and New York, and should have been treated separately. 
What Strawbridge did is of far more moment than when he did it. 
The author makes too little of him and his work. The book is enriched 
with accurate and vivid pictures of early Methodist preachers and peo¬ 
ple. These earnest men and women are shown rather than sketched ; 
their deeds speaking for them or they speaking for themselves.— 
Charles J. Little. 
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Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola . By Professor Pasquale 
Villari, translated by Linda Villari, with portraits and illustrations. 
(Popular edition $2.50. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) A large reading public will be glad to learn that this, the most 
satisfactory life of Savonarola, has been published in a neat and sub¬ 
stantial volume, and put within the reach of many who could not 
afford to purchase the two-volume edition.— J. W. Moncrief. 

The Mind of the Master . By John Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
(New York : Dodd, Mead & Company, 1896. Pp. viii + 338. Price 
$1.50.) The book is what we would expect from the author of the 
Bonnie Brier Bush and The Upper Room . While seeking to exalt to 
its place of rightful supremacy the teaching of Jesus, it is a practical 
presentation of that teaching in a few aspects of it, rather than a com¬ 
plete study of Jesus’ doctrine. In style it is full of charm and vigor, 
and in spirit it is fresh as the air of Drumtochty. One could wish that 
Dr. Watson had not made Paul responsible for post-apostolic eccle- 
siasticism and that in his treatment of the Cross he had not ignored 
Jesus’ words at the institution of the Lord’s Supper.— Rush Rhees. 

On Sermon Preparation : Recollections and Suggestions . (New York : 
The Macmillan Co., 1896.) A valuable little volume composed largely 
of personal experiences in preaching by such leaders in the church of 
England as the Bishop of Ripon, Canon Tristram, Dean Farrar, Rev. 
W. H. M. H. Aitken and Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe. It frankly 
acknowledges that the function of the preacher has often been over¬ 
shadowed in the Anglican Communion, that it would be “exquisitely 
cruel torture ” for a “ really able and sensitive bishop to hear week 
by week all the sermons preached by the clergy in his name,” and 
that many a young man is now ordained “who may never in his life 
have addressed ten persons in a group.” These informal essays, 
packed with most suggestive experience, throbbing with vitality and 
sincerity, are an earnest attempt to infuse higher ideals and better 
methods into modern preaching. Free from professionalism and 
pedantry, the counsels they give come straight “from the burning 
core below” and have power to kindle and illuminate. 

To those familiar with the voluminous homiletic literature produced 
in America in recent years, much of the advice here given must seem 
very obvious and elementary. But if the preacher is told on the one 
hand that the “best and most helpful commentary is Lange’s,” or that 
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he should “ close the mouth at the end of a passage,” he receives on 
the other hand most pregnant and pithy counsel from some of the 
most successful workers of our age, and he meets with such outlooks 
as this: “ Pray intensely that you may be able to see history, literature, 
poetry, art, education, politics, industry, exploration, civilization, work 
and play as movements of the Lord Jesus Christ.”—W. H. P. Faunce. 


NOTICE. 

Besides The American Journal of Theology, two journals published from 
The University of Chicago cover fields allied to that of this journal. These are The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, which, as its name imports, 
is especially concerned with Semitic Philology and Literature; and The Biblical Worlds 
a journal which has a more popular aim of extending knowledge of the Bible among 
all intelligent persons. It has been thought desirable to announce in connection with 
each issue of The Journal of Theology titles of recent books, reviews of which 
appear in these journals but not in The Journal of Theology. The following 
books have been reviewed in recent numbers : 

W. H. Rosters, Die Wiederherstellung Israels in der Persischen Periode. 

Am. Jour. Sem. Lang . and Lit. , XII, 268-73. 

Kent, C. F., Outline Study of Hebrew History from the Settlement of Canaan to 
the Fall of Jerusalem.— Warren, H. C., Buddhism in Translation.— Davids, T. W. 
Rhys, Buddhism : Its History and Literature.— Hamburger, J., Jesus von Nazaret: 
Geschichtliche, objective Darstellung seines Lebens, Wirkens, und Todes. 2 te Aufi.— 
Halmel, A., Ueber roemisches Recht im Galaterbrief. Eine Untersuchung zur 
Geschichte des Paulinismus. The Biblical World , September, pp. 250-52. 

Dillmann, A., Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie.— Kent, C. F., The 
Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs.— Faber, W., Aus Jechiel Lichten¬ 
stein’s hebraischem Kommentar zum Neuen Testament.—Greifswalder Studien. 
Theologische Abhandlungen Hermann Cremer rum 25 jahrigen Professorenjubilaum 
dargebracht.— Meyer, L. R., The Shorter Bible, chronologically arranged, being the 
Holy Bible abridged and with its readings synchronized for popular reading. 

The Biblical Worlds October, pp. 324-32. 

Bruce, A. B., With Open Face, or Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, Mark and Luke. 
— Gilbert, G. H., The Student’s Life of Jesus.— Abbott, L., The Life of Christ.— 
Houghton, Mrs. L. S., The Life of the Lord Jesus.— Renan, E., History of the 
People of Israel, Vol. V: Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman Rule. 

The Biblical World , November, pp. 405-13. 

Ottley, R. L., The Doctrine of the Incarnation. 2 vols.— Resch, A., Ausser- 
canonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien. Viertes Heft. Paralleltexte zu Johannes, 
gesammelt und untersucht.— Rice, E. W., People’s Commentary on the Acts, with 
Critical, Exegetical and Applicative Notes, and Illustrations from Life and History in 
the East.— Anthony, A. W., An Introduction to the Life of Jesus: An Investiga¬ 
tion of the Historical Sources.— Muller, D. H., Die Propheten in ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Form. 2 vols.— Mahaffy, J. P., The Empire of the Ptolemies.— Reed, Eliza¬ 
beth H., Primitive Buddhism: Its Origin and Teachings.— Leroy-Beaulieu, A., 
The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians.— Boscawen, W. St. C., The Bible and 
the Monuments. I. The Primitive Hebrew Records in the Light of Modem 
Archaeological Research. The Biblical World, December, pp. 508-22. 
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Browning’s Theism. By Josiah Royce ; The New World , Septem¬ 
ber 1896, pp. 401-422. 

A poet’s originality may be tested by his individual inventions, 
or by his manner of conceiving ideas already more or less familiar. 
The manner in which Browning treated the most familiar of religious 
conceptions, the conception of God, has no insignificant place in deter¬ 
mining his originality as a man and a poet. 

The traditional Christian conception of God is the product of 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, speculative Greek theism, and mystical 
Indian monism—“ these are the three streams of doctrine whose waters 
now mingle in the vast and troubled estuary of the faith of the Chris¬ 
tian church.” 

What is Browning’s attitude toward the problems that rise from 
this mingling of ideas ? First, Browning conceives of God as Power, 
but never as the mere Unknowable. There is no place in the poet’s 
thought for Materialism and other forms of pure Naturalism. He 
“continues in an undefined way the Aristotelian notion of God as the 
intelligent source of the world-order, and the relatively Oriental faith 
in the One Reality. For our poet, God as power is One and is Real.” 
It is characteristic of him to pass by second causes, and an “inter¬ 
posing nature,” and to go directly to the highest realm of Power. 
Nature is seen to be wise and beautiful and, by an immediate intuition, 
is referred to God as Power. 

Second, by immediate intuition also, God is conceived as Love. In 
Browning’s use of the term love it includes much more than God’s 
tenderness or pity for us, or his desire to see us happy in his own arbi¬ 
trarily appointed way ; it includes also God’s “ delight in our very 
oddities, in the very narrowness of our ardent individuality. It means 
his sharing of our very weaknesses, his sympathy with even our low 
views of himself, so long as these mean our growing” toward the light. 

The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation appeals to Browning 
with special force, but it has little connection, in his thought, with 
other articles of faith, for example, the Atonement. To him the truth 
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of the Incarnation lies “ in its revelation of a universal and transcend- 
ently significant aspect of God’s nature,—namely, the human aspect.” 
To say that God is love is to say that God has been or will be incarnate. 
It is by this conception alone that we pass from the God who is mere 
Power to the God who is also Love. 

The problem now is to reconcile Love with Power in the world as 
we know it. 

Shelley’s solution of the problem of Evil (in the Prometheus cycle) 
is shown to be trivial, because it lacks the conception which so power¬ 
fully possesses Browning. To the latter love includes strenuousness; 
it means “triumph amid suffering” in the sphere of human experience 
and still more in the divine. “ Even the divine love itself must need 
for its fulfillment these struggles, paradoxes, estrangements, pursuits, 
mistakes, failures, dark hours, sins, hopes and horrors of the world of 
human passion in which the divine is incarnate. Perfect love includes 
and means the very experience of suffering, and of powers that oppose 
love’s aims.” Herein lies the solution of the problem of Evil. 

The poet sees in the world as it is enough of “love’s beginnings” 
to be sure that with more life more light will come, and we shall learn 
of God’s love by seeing in dark Power “the source of that element of 
conflict, of paradox, of suffering and of ignorance, without which love 
could never possess the fullness of the divine life. 

I have left space only for the comment that Professor Royce’s article is character¬ 
ized throughout by his well-known qualities,— learning, acuteness, and philosophical 
grasp. 

Springfield, Mass. Philip S. Moxom. 


The Raising of the Dead in the Synoptic Gospels. By Edwin 
A. Abbott; The New World , September 1896, pp. 473-493. 

In the Talmud the symbolism of death is repeatedly applied to 
those who are “dead in sin.” In the Targum blindness, lameness, 
and the like are interpreted to represent spiritual disease. It was said, 
“ In the coming age the saints shall raise the dead as Elias did . . 

. . What ‘dead’? Proselytes.” The language of Jesus continues 

this Jewish usage : “ Let the dead bury their dead ; ” “The dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God.” Hence we naturally infer that 
when he said to the Twelve, “Raise the dead,” he meant “Makeprose¬ 
lytes.” The process of translating the gospel from eastern metaphor 
and poetry into Greek prose might easily give rise to hypotheses of 
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miracle where no miracle was intended. That we find, in parallel 
passages, one gospel saying that Jesus “ healed ” while another says 
that he “ taught,” suggests that the “ healing ” is a misunderstanding 
of a word intended to mean “spiritual healing” or “teaching.” 
(Compare Mark 6:34 with Matt. 14 114; Mark 10:1 with Matt. 19:2. 
In the Parable of the Sower in quoting Isa. 6:9, 10 Matt, has, “lest 
. . . I should heal them” Mark, “lest their sins should be forgiven” 

Luke, who alone of the synoptists uses ISurOai in his own person and 
always literally, omits this part of the quotation.) In the charge to the 
disciples (Matt 10:7, 8), the closing words, “ Freely ye have received , 
freely give” clearly indicate that it was not literal disease they were 
sent out to cure. All the sick were to be “ healed,” but it was the sick 
in heart and spirit. What vestige of evidence is there that in Corinth, 
Antioch, Caesarea, etc., any apostle attempted to make a practice of 
healing the sick in the city? 

Are we then to infer that all the acts of healing attributed to Jesus 
in the gospels are non-historical ? That would be most unreasonable. 
The healing of the paralytic and of the lunatic child, the raising of 
Jainis* daughter, and other similar narratives contain no suspicious 
elements; they are vivid and generally coherent; are supported by the 
three synoptists; their phenomena are consistent with what we recog¬ 
nize as laws of nature; they correspond with acts of Paul and others 
described in the Pauline epistles and in other New Testament books. 
One safe general conclusion is that Jesus spoke and acted in the con¬ 
viction that his main object was to heal the souls of men, and that 
bodily healing was far less frequent than the synoptic gospels would 
lead us to suppose. Whenever the synoptists describe the healing of 
great multitudes at a time the original tradition probably used the 
word in a spiritual sense. 

The second century shows Apollonius alleging that John in 
Ephesus raised a dead man. But Clement of Alexandria tells us that 
John, having entrusted a young convert to an elder, and upon his 
return, questioning the elder about his charge, received the answer, 
“He is dead.” “What death ?” “ He has died to God” The apostle 

reconverts the man, who becomes a “trophy of resurrection ” When 
Irenseus says that men have been raised from the dead “frequently in 
the brotherhood on account of sore need ” by “ the prayers of the 
saints” it is by no means improbable that he was loosely and errone¬ 
ously referring to those who in the preceding generation were rescued 
from spiritual death by the prayers of the Gallican saints. 
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Applying these principles to the raising of Jairos* daughter we find 
the following reasons for accepting it as authentic: It only professes 
to be the restoration of one who had just died; it contains no signs of 
symbolism ; the graphic details of Mark are natural; and Matthew’s 
and Mark’s accounts when compared indicate the confusion of an 
earlier tradition. 

In contrast with this account is that of the widow’s son at Nain, 
given only by Luke (7 :11-17). Contrary to his usual practice, Luke 
mentions a definite place. From the Talmudists and Josephus we con¬ 
clude that this was a certain Nain in Samaria, so that the “widow” 
was a Samaritan. Furthermore, one meaning of Nain is “sleep,” 
which suggests a symbolic reference to the sleep of death. 

Again in 2 Esdras there is a vision of a woman mourning the 
death of her only son. The mother is Sion, the son the city or temple 
of Solomon. Hence after the destruction of Herod’s temple, when 
“ widowed” Sion (Lam. 1:1) was mourning for her “only son,” it was 
natural that a tradition should spring up among Hebrew Christians 
that the Saviour had raised up the “widow’s son” in raising up him¬ 
self, the true Temple. Such a metaphor once accepted as a literal 
story, details would naturally be sought in corresponding acts of Elijah 
and Elisha. In 2 Kings 13:21 we find the words, “came and touched 
the bones .... and he lived and stood upin 1 Kings 17 : 22, 23 the 
child “called out” and the prophet “gave him to his mother.” These 
details, slightly varied, are combined in the narrative of Luke. 

No good reason appears why Mark and Matthew should omit this 
miracle if it were fact. But Luke places it just before a discourse of 
Christ’s which contains the words, “ the dead are raised,” as if to pre¬ 
pare for them, and indicates by the rare use of “ the Lord,” which is 
regular in the gospel of the Hebrews, that he drew this account from 
an Aramaic source. We can thus, on the poem hypothesis, explain 
the origin of this narrative, its evolution, date, position in Luke’s gos¬ 
pel, the motive of the author, and many of his expressions in detail. 
Hence we conclude that it is not history, but metaphor misunder¬ 
stood. 

This learned and ingenious article loses most of its weight if one accepts miracles 
and credits Luke with that careful research and respect for eyewitnesses which he claims 
in the preface of his gospel. The author’s frank rejection of the miraculous is a con¬ 
stant make-weight in his scales. The degree of probability in the possible explanations 
which this rejection leads him to suggest will be variously estimated. There is slight 
evidence that Luke chose Nain in order to represent this sign as done in a Samaritan 
village whose name signified sleep. That the “widow” originally symbolized Sion, 
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whose ** son ” was the Temple, literally destroyed but figuratively restored in the risen 
Messiah, and that this poetry, originating after the year seventy, was transformed into 
literal prose before Luke wrote, taxes belief very heavily. It seems easier, on the 
premises of the piper, to suppose that a young man was resuscitated after some hours 
of apparent death or that one 14 dead in sins” was restored 14 alive again” to his 
widowed mother. The phrases upon which Dr. Abbott, like Strauss, Keim, and Holtz- 
mann, base a dependence upon the revivifications of Elijah and Elisha are quite com¬ 
monplace and naturally involved in the situation. The omission from Matthew and 
Mark is the most serious matter; but if the synoptic common tradition is due to 
sharply defined limitation, oral or written, it might omit even such a miracle as this, as 
well as the great parables peculiar to Luke or the mighty works done in Chorazin. 
Most satisfactory and valuable is the first half of this article. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. Charles F. Bradley. 


Die Taufe bei Paulus. Von Ernst Teichmann; Zeitschrift fUr 
TheologU und Kirche, 1896, Heft 4, pp. 357-372. 

The testimony of Paul on Christian baptism is important because he 
is the oldest source for the history of Christianity, and uninfluenced by 
such dogmatic considerations as underlie Matt. 28:19. Paul has few his¬ 
torical data; his interest is that of the theologian. Hence we must notice, 
first, the place of baptism in his teaching. The theology of Paul has 
throughout an eschatological orientation. So the significance of Christ 
lies chiefly in the fact that he has overcome death. Entrance into his 
approaching kingdom is not by works, but by faith in him. By this 
faith one comes into possession of the Spirit, and he who has the Spirit 
has eternal life. 

In Gal. 3 :26 Paul speaks of sonship to God as consisting of two 
elements, freedom from law and the reception of the Spirit. These two 
elements are closely related. The Spirit unites the believer with Christ. 
In Gal. 3 : 27 this union is expressed in the figure of putting Christ on. 
One who does this is in Christ. This conception is parallel to that of 
sonship. In vs. 26 the means of becoming a son is faith in Christ; in 
vs. 27, it is baptism into Christ. Of these two conceptions, baptism is 
secondary, and brings no new element into the thought. The apostle 
might have used faith in vs. 27 as in vs. 26. We have now to ask how 
far the other passages, which deal dogmatically with baptism, confirm 
this result. First, Rom. 6. Baptism into Christ is baptism into his 
death, that is, into fellowship with his death. But Christ rose from 
the dead ; hence the hope that fellowship with his death will become 
fellowship with his resurrection. Baptism in this passage has an ethical 
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color, while in Galatians its mystical side is prominent. Yet the chief 
significance of baptism in Rom. 6 is that it brings into fellowship with 
Christ. The passage, i Cor. 12 :13, is similar. The one Spirit takes 
the place here of the water in the other passages. The one body into 
which we were baptized is the church. Here the thought of fellow¬ 
ship with other believers is prominent, while in Romans it was fel¬ 
lowship with Christ. Briefly, then, the significance of baptism in Paul 
is this : it is the means by which one comes into (mystical) union with 
Christ. This union is realized through the Spirit who enters man at 
baptism. This Spirit is the material {Stoff) and power which on the one 
hand unites individual believers into one body, and on the other hand 
joins the individual and the church with Christ. What, now, in the 
thought of Paul, is the relation between faith and baptism? Baptism pre¬ 
supposes faith. It is impossible that there should be a baptism without 
faith. Baptism does not change character, but visibly represents a 
change that faith has wrought. The reason why Paul made this use of 
baptism was psychological. As the solemn act which separated between 
the old life and the new, it made an indelible impression on the mem¬ 
ory, and the inner experiences which preceded it were called up by its 
mention. These experiences were not so well adapted to mark the 
decisive change in the believer as was the clearly defined act of bap¬ 
tism. Such a use of baptism by Paul presupposes a general use of the 
rite in the churches. This is against I. H. Kremer, who holds that 
only Gentile converts were baptized. Further, Kremer’s view is exe- 
getically untenable. For (1) it gives a narrowing force to &ro t in Gal. 
3 : 26 and Rom. 6:3; and (2) it takes 1 Cor. 12 :13 as referring to a 
spiritual baptism, in contrast to the real one. 

Several circumstances help to explain the rapid adoption of bap¬ 
tism in the early church. There was the example of Jesus, who had 
submitted to the baptism of John. Then, since Gentiles had been 
admitted to Jewish fellowship by proselyte-baptism, it was natural that 
they should be so admitted to the Christian fellowship, especially as 
the earliest Christians were Jews, and Jews who had no thought of 
establishing a new religion. Further, the Gentiles were familiar with 
baptismal rites, since there were such in their mysteries. Paul's other 
references to baptism confirm the above result. Thus 1 Cor. 1:14 
makes the impression that he did not attach great importance to the 
rite. In view of this passage, Matt. 28:19 must be regarded as of 
somewhat late origin. Paul could not have spoken as he did if the 
other apostles had received such a command from the Lord and had 
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conformed to it. A word of the Lord would have bound him, and 
then, further, as he claimed equal authority with the other apostles he 
could not have taken an isolated position in this matter. Hence we 
may infer from his treatment of baptism that the other apostles were 
not particular to perform the rite themselves. 

Paul judged mildly of baptism for the dead (1 Cor. 15 : 29). It is 
probable that the dead for whom baptism was performed had accepted 
the gospel, but had not had opportunity for baptism. Two inferences 
may be drawn from this passage : (1) The rite of baptism in itself had 

relatively little significance for Paul. (2) The Corinthians laid great 
weight upon it. Here, then, in a special case we see the two moments 
which are decisive for the position of baptism in the theology of Paul. 
For him, baptism apart from faith was of secondary importance; but 
the church held it in high esteem. The combination of these two facts 
explains the peculiar manner in which Paul has incorporated baptism 
into the circle of his religious and theological thought. 

This article by Teichmann it in the main convincing. It shows that Paul regarded 
the rite of baptism as a convenient symbol, of no real meaning apart from faith, and 
not as being in itself a necessary ordinance. The article has strong incidental evi¬ 
dence against the genuineness of Matt. 28:19. The author does not touch the point 
of k+ustkcU baptism, nor does he refer to the mode of baptism. We may infer from 
his genera] position that he thought of Paul as indifferent in regard to the details of 
the rite. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. George H. Gilbert. 


Zur Rechtfertigung der Kindertaufe. Von P. Lobstein; 
ZeUschrlft fUr Theologie und Kirche, 1896, Heft 3, pp. 278- 
298. 

In this article Professor Lobstein, of Strassburg, notices first the 
objections urged against infant baptism, (1) as foreign to evangelical 
faith, which is essentially personal; (2) the lack of Scripture support; 
and (3) that early church history shows no trace of infant baptism. 
Admitting the force of these objections, he finds that the alternative is 
either to postpone baptism till faith can become personal or to find 
new arguments for the baptism of infants. He decides for the latter, 
and sets himself to show how in our day, and in churches that have 
long been Christian, and are far from the relations of the mission 
churches of apostolic days, the baptism of infants can be defended 
on the broad ground of divine revelation and Christian nurture. It 
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does not rest upon some particular dictum probans of the Bible, but 
does spring from 44 the living spirit of the Christian revelation.” Follow¬ 
ing this “organic” and not “atomistic” method of approaching the 
Scriptures, he finds infant baptism supported (i) as an “expression of 
the undeserved, anticipating love of God.” His motto-here is: “He 
first loved us.” This is the heart of the gospel; not that we loved 
God but that he loved us. Jesus embodied this truth when he loved 
his own unto the end and gave his life for his enemies. He perfectly 
revealed, what the prophets also proclaimed, the free, gracious, unmer¬ 
ited, new-creating love of God. Deut. 7:7; 8:17; Jer. 31:3; Ezek. 
16:6-8, etc., are quoted. The apostles magnify such love. Rom. 
5:7 f.; John 15:16, etc., are referred to. And nowhere has “this 
message of grace, of peace and joy a more eloquent expression,” a 
more “comprehensible and touching form,” than in the baptism of 
babes and sucklings. The reformers felt this argument, and often 
presented infant baptism as a witness of the gratia pravenicns of the 
Heavenly Father. Every man is as helpless as an infant when the 
sovereign grace of God first touches him. All is of grace. 

(2) Lobstein presents infant baptism next as an “expression of the 
glorious liberty (or independence, 4 Unabhangigkeit') of the love of 
God.” His motto text here is: 44 He is greater than our heart.” God’s 
love to us does not depend upon our love to him. It is a great error 
to measure his affection for us by the standard of our devotion to him• 
Our hearts are fitful, but his love is ever the same. At times we know 
the unutterable joy of the love of God; but again there comes the 
“sad pain of separation and isolation.” Our faith, however, clings to 
God, though we feel him not; and we hope in his salvation, though 
its joy be for a time absent. “The foundation of our eternal salva¬ 
tion does not rest upon the uncertain ground of our feelings .or 
thoughts or efforts .... but upon him who is without vari¬ 
ableness or shadow of turning.” “Our heart may condemn us, but 
God is greater than our heart.” And nowhere does the truth of this 
text break forth with greater clearness than at the baptism of little 
children. Here love overflows all limits of age, ability, recognition. 
The child knows nothing of this love; neither does it know anything 
of the mother’s love that guards its cradle. The recognition of the 
babe is no condition of either love. The reformers made this reli¬ 
gious factor in infant baptism a motive power in some of the great¬ 
est doctrines of the gospel. They preached the gospel as the 44 word 
of life,” the “promise of grace,” as the unchangeable ground of Chris- 
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tian piety. Predestination for them was the assurance that the all- 
efficient grace of God was above all human changes. Justification by 
faith was nothing else than a “glorifying of the undeserved mercy of 
God.” We had no more claim to it than the veriest babe. Here is 
the real ground of the zeal with which all the reformers fought for 
infant baptism. 

(3) The last argument regards the baptism of children as an 
41 expression of the unchangeable faithfulness of the love of God.” The 
text cited is: “ He cannot deny himself.” All our sins and failures do 
not set aside Jesus our Advocate, and make void the grace and love of 
God. Hence the reformers urged all burdened souls to remember 
that they had been baptized as Christians, and God would not deny 
himself; his foundation stands sure. That is, to remember our bap¬ 
tism is to remember the word which God gave us, the grace which he 
promised, the salvation which he completed through Jesus Christ 
and communicates to us through his Holy Spirit. Baptism thus stands 
not for a magic power to wash away past sins, but for the ever-present, 
cver-uninterrupted grace of God. 

Such a view of baptism, Lobstein says, rejects the Roman theory 
of baptismal regeneration, as well as the Lutheran idea of a germ of 
life or hope given in this ordinance. Such conceptions are unpsycho- 
logical, more or less magical, and lead away from the protestant doc¬ 
trines of the gospel. He adds that these thoughts of his on baptism 
are not to be regarded as “exhausting the theme.” They deal with 
only “one of the ways” of treating the subject. They consider solely 
what has been called “the divine action” in this sacrament, which 
makes of it “an objective grace and a divine gift.” The other side of 
baptism shows the reception of the child into the Christian society, its 
religious training, its gradual participation in all the blessings of the 
church of Christ. Here come the duties of parents, pastors, and 
others. On this phase of the subject he refers to the classical teach¬ 
ings of Zwingli as beyond all dispute true. He does not agree with 
Arnaud, that “in an epoch of deeper faith and greater enthusiasm we 
will give up infant baptism.” He holds that faith and enthusiasm 
consist, not in rejecting such holy ordinances, but in fulfilling them, 
in restoring to the usages of the church their evangelical significance, 
and grasping them in their religious depth. 

We heartily agree with this essay of Lobstein as far as it goes ; though we think 
his alternative hardly does justice to either the biblical or the historical supports of 
infant baptism. The Scriptures teach that heredity may be good as well as bad, that 
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John the Baptist was filled with the Holy Ghost from his very birth, that God’s prom¬ 
ise is to both parents and their children, that regeneration is the way to salvation, 
hence if infants can be saved they can be regenerated, that the children of Christians 
are u holy ” as others are not, and that circumcision carried with it all that evangelical 
churches claim for baptism. Calvin (Institutes IV, 16) and other reformers held that 
no argument urged against infant baptism does not apply against infant circumcision, 
which God commanded. We would hardly say with Calvin that the objections to 
psedobaptism from history are “ shamefully contrary to truth,” but we are convinced 
that much more can be urged from this source than Lobstein seems to think. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. H. M. Scott. 


The Archeology of the Mode of Baptism. By Benjamin B. 

Warfield ; Bibliotheca Sacra , 1896, pp. 601-644. 

The practice of the church is divided into an eastern and a western 
mode. Broadly speaking, the East baptizes by a trine immersion; the West 
by affusion. When we scrutinize the history of these differing prac¬ 
tices, however, we quickly learn that, with whatever unessential varia¬ 
tions in details, the usage of the East runs back into a high antiquity; 
while there are indications on the surface of the western usage that it 
is comparatively recent in origin, and survivals of an older custom 
persist side by side with it; so that there was a time when immersion 
was as universal in the West as in the East. There is a sense, then, 
in which we may say broadly that the present diversity in baptismal 
usage is a growth of time; and that, should we move back within the 
first millennium of the church’s life, we should find the whole Christian 
world united in the ordinary use of trine immersion. 

Was conformity to this mode of baptism held to be essential to the 
validity of baptism, or only necessary to the good order of the church? 
There never was a time when the church insisted upon immersion as 
the only valid mode of baptism. In support of this position may be 
cited the testimony of the Didache which allows affusion in case of 
scarcity of water; also, the well-known testimony of Cyprian con¬ 
cerning the validity of clinic baptism. It is also the assumption of 
the fathers in their discussion concerning the salvation of the apostles 
or of other ancient worthies who had died unbaptized. With whatever 
stringency trine immersion may have been held to be the only regular 
mode of baptism, other modes were not considered invalid. “We meet 
with no evidence from the writings of the fathers that baptism by 
affusion was held anything other than irregular and extraordinary; 
but we meet with no evidence that it was accounted void; it was even 
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held, on the contrary, imperative duty in case of necessity, whether on 
account of paucity of water, or on account of the weakness of the 
recipient.” 

But the evidence of the practice of affusion as something more than 
an unusual and extraordinary mode of baptism which fails us in the 
writings of the fathers seems to be provided in the monumental repre¬ 
sentations of the rite, although this apparent evidence runs athwart the 
consentient witness of the literary remains. The two lines of evidence, 
thus contradictory as it might seem at first sight, may be reconciled 
by adopting the theory of de Rossi that normal baptism was performed 
in the early church by a mode that united immersion and affusion in 
a single rite. The idea in any case would be an entire bath. The 
candidate standing in the water, this could be accomplished either by 
sinking the head beneath the water or by raising the water over the 
head. The monuments simply bear their witness to the prevalence of 
the latter mode of completing the ordinance. And when we once 
perceive this, we perceive also that the pictured monuments do not 
stand alone in this testimony. The extant fonts also suggest this form 
of the rite. And the literary notices themselves are filled with indica¬ 
tions that the mode of baptism thus suggested was the common mode 
throughout the Christian world. This is implied, indeed, in the sig¬ 
nificance attached to the baptism of the head. “ When we dip our 
heads in water as in a grave,” says Chrysostom, “our old man is buried: 
and when we rise up again, the new man rises therewith.” The ritual 
given in the “ Catechesis ” of Cyril of Jerusalem contains the same impli¬ 
cation ; we are told that the candidates, after having confessed their 
faith, “thrice dipped themselves in the water, and thrice lifted themselves 
from out thereof.” 

It may therefore be assumed that “ normal patristic baptism was by a 
trine immersion upon a standing catechumen, and that this immersion 
was completed either by lowering the candidate’s head beneath the 
water, or (possibly more commonly) by raising the water over his head 
and pouring it upon it.” Additional support for this assumption is to 
be found in the fact that the fathers looked upon baptism primarily as 
a bath. 

One further question is to be considered, namely, whether this 
mode of baptism represents truly the original mode of baptism as 
handed down to the church by the apostles. The earliest literary and 
monumental evidence does not go back any farther than the middle of 
the second century. At that time a form of immersion, though not 
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without allowance of a simple affusion in case of need, was practiced 
in the church. But Christian institutions in the middle of the second 
century, and much more at its end, were not the unaltered institutions 
of the apostolic age. In these circumstances we shall welcome any 
further line of investigation which promises to throw light on our 
problem. Such light it might seem would be found in the relation of 
Christian baptism to what is known as proselyte baptism or the rab¬ 
binical custom of initiating proselytes into the Jewish faith by a formal 
and complete immersion. But proselyte baptism was apparently a 
growth of the second century after Christ, and this line of inquiry is 
profitless. The archaeological inquiry as to the mode of Christian bap¬ 
tism leaves us hanging, therefore, in the middle of the second century. 
Where, then, are we to go for knowledge of really primitive baptism? 
If the archaeology of the rite supplies ground for no very safe inference, 
where can we obtain satisfactory guidance ? Apparently only from 
the New Testament itself. We are seemingly shut up to the hints and 
implications of the sacred pages for trustworthy information here. 
But the conclusions to which these hints and implications would con¬ 
duct us it is not the purpose of this article even to suggest. 

This will be to many an unsatisfactory conclusion. It is not questioned by fair- 
minded scholars that very early in the history of the Christian church differences arose 
in the administration of the act of baptism. They were to be expected in connection 
with the growth of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But no such differences 
are discoverable in the New Testament. Indeed so clear and definite is its teach¬ 
ing that historians of every name — Mosheim, Thiersch, Venema, Guericke, Bunsen, 
Schaff, Pressens^, Kurtz, Stanley, Dollinger — and New Testament interpreters in 
the various branches of the Christian church—Fritzsche, de Wette, Olshausen, 
Alford, Lange, Meyer, Tholuck, Lightfoot — have declared that the act of baptism in 
New Testament times was immersion and not affusion. It is to be wished, therefore, 
that Dr. Warfield had pursued his inquiries a little further and laid before us not 
merely the hints and implications but the clear testimony of the New Testament docu¬ 
ments with reference to the primitive act of baptism. Perhaps he purposes to do this 
in another paper. 

Portland, Maine. Henry S. Burrage. 


Das Todesjahr Agrippa’s II, des letzten Judischen Konigs. Von 
Carl Erbes ; Zeitschrift fur wissenschaftlichc Theologie , Vol. 39, 
Heft 3, pp. 41 5 - 435 - 

One of the disputed points of chronology in the New Testament 
times is the date of the death of Agrippa II. In spite of the difficulties 
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which attend a solution of the problem, Schiirer has ventured {Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ ', Div. I, Vol. II, pp. 205, 206) to say : 
“ According to the testimony of Justus of Tiberias, Agrippa died in 
the third year of Trajan, in A. D. 100; and there is no reason for 
doubting the correctness of this statement, as Tillemont and many 
modern writers have done.” Notwithstanding this confident statement, 
Erbes has given in the above article an extended argument for assign¬ 
ing the death of Agrippa II to an earlier year, namely, the year 86 
A. D. He introduces a piece of evidence “ hitherto wholly overlooked ” 
which comes from a much earlier time than the testimony of Photius 
{containing the supposed testimony of Justus of Tiberias referred to by 
Schiirer), and which he thinks is sufficient to settle the question for 
the earlier date. 

The " Weltchronik vora Jahre 334,” which was published by Momm¬ 
sen in 1850 (I. Band der Abhandlungen der philol.-histor. Classe der 
konigl . sachs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschafteri) gives a series of figures 
out of which the following table of periods and dates is constructed : 
From the creation of the world until Cyrus was 4916 years; the Jews 
were under the Persians 230 years; the Jews were under the Macedo¬ 
nians 270 years; the Jews were under their own kings until Agrippa 
II, 345 years; from Agrippa until 194 A. D. (reckoned back from 334 
A. D. by data given) is 109 years, leaving 86 A. D. as the date of his 
death. The numbers thus discovered receive confirmation also from 
other sources. 

The testimony of the coins to the limits of Agrippa’s reign is 
by no means clear; Mommsen is correct in saying that the year 
numbers on the coins of Agrippa II present one of the most perplex¬ 
ing numismatic problems. But from Mommsen’s arrangement of 
the coins of this period Erbes finds evidence that the reign of 
Agrippa extended up to but not beyond the year 86 A. D., a con¬ 
clusion at which de Saulcy had already arrived ( Numism . de la Terre 
Sainte, p. 316). 

It is argued also with much plausibility that the Antiquities of 
Josephus presuppose the death of Agrippa, and their date we know to 
be 93 or 94 A. D. For Josephus at an earlier time was on good terms 
with Agrippa, who read and praised for its trustworthiness portions of 
the Wars of the Jews while Josephus was preparing it; this work was 
completed under Vespasian. But when we come to the Antiquities 
Josephus has various statements concerning Agrippa which he could 
hardly have introduced if Agrippa had been alive at the time they 
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were written, e. g., his charging the whole Jewish-Roman War to the 
permission given the Levites by Agrippa to wear linen garments like 
the priests (Ant. 20, 9, 6), and his very unpalatable although true com¬ 
ments upon the private character of Agrippa and his sisters (Ant. 20, 
7 , *. 3 )- 

The death of Agrippa of course took place before the publication 
of Josephus' Life. Erbes agrees with Schiirer that the Life was a sort 
of appendix to the Antiquities , but argues against Schiirer that the 
Life must have followed the Antiquities within a year, for Justus of 
Tiberias had already had his account of the Jewish War written for 
twenty years and he would not have lost time in publishing it after 
Josephus' Antiquities appeared with its misrepresentations. Then 
Josephus would have immediately followed up Justus' work with his 
Life in which he made himself out to be, not the chief organizer 
in Galilee of the forces of the rebellion as Justus truly represented 
him, but as the constant and faithful friend of the Romans. The Life 
presumably then belongs to 94 or 95 A. D. 

The statement of the patriarch Photius in the second half of the 
ninth century, on the alleged authority of Justus, that Agrippa died in 
the third year of Trajan, i. e., in 100 A. D., must therefore be a mis¬ 
take. Several explanations could be given of how such an error 
might easily have been made. In any case its testimony is not suffi¬ 
cient to set aside the conclusions arrived at by the above presentation 
of data. C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die Himmelfahrt des Jesaja, ein altestes Zeugnis fur das 
romische Martyrium des Petrus. Von Carl Clemen; Zeit - 
schrift f&r wissenschaftliche Theologie , Vol. 39, Heft 3, pp. 388-415. 

An Ethiopic translation of the Ascension of Isaiah , an early 
Jewish-Christian book, was discovered in 1819. Since that time the 
book has been found also in Latin, and critics have usually discussed 
it from the standpoint of the Latin version, as Clemen does in the 
article before us. All recent critics hold that it contains two or more 
original documents by different authors, which some editor has joined 
together. 

As the title of his paper shows, Clemen is concerned with but a 
single aspect of the book, the testimony to the martyrdom of the apos- 
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tie Peter at Rome which he thinks it gives. His supposition that it 
records this martyrdom is wholly new. But is it true? His argument 
may be understood by considering the following points : 

1. Almost all critics think that the various original documents of 
which the Ascension of Isaiah is composed were written in the 
second century. If this opinion is correct, any reference to the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Peter which the book might contain would be so late that 
we could not regard it as a good witness. Clemen admits that the 
second part comes to us from the second century, but he pushes the 
first part back to the period between A. D. 64 and 68. His discussion 
of the date is too long to be reproduced here ; and it is sufficient to 
say that the considerations which he urges have been weighed and 
rejected by the great majority of those who have examined the book 
with care. 

2. In the first part of the book, which Clemen dates thus early, 
there is a passage which depicts the evil angel Berial as descending 
from the firmament, “ in the form of a man, a king of iniquity, a matri¬ 
cide.” Clemen tells us that this must refer to Nero, and must have 
been written while he was yet alive. After his death there was a gen¬ 
eral expectation that he would come back from the tomb and reign as 
emperor and continue to manifest his well-known traits of generosity, 
caprice, and cruelty. The great majority of critics see in the passage 
an expression of this expectation. Clemen stands with a small minor¬ 
ity when he insists that the passage must have been written during the 
lifetime of the tyrant. It is evident that its language might have 
either reference : if it were proven that this first part of the book is as 
early as A. D. 68, the reference would be to Nero yet living; but if 
the passage is from the second century, the reference would be to 
Nero soon to return from the dead. The question is simply con¬ 
cerning the date of the passage ; and as the later date is the more 
probable there is little ground for the contention of Clemen at this 
point. 

3. The passage continues as follows: “ Et plantam quam planta- 
verunt duodecim apostoli dilecti persequetur; e duodecim in manum 
eius tradetur.” The first member of this sentence is tolerably clear: 
“ The plant which the twelve apostles planted he shall persecute.” But 
what does the second member mean? Clemen translates it: “ One of 
the twelve shall be given into his hands.” But this is a forced render¬ 
ing of the Latin, which others translate : “From the twelve it [the 
plant ] shall be given into his hands.” 
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4. The apostle given into the hands of Nero, Clemen proceeds, 
can only be Peter, for Paul “is out of the question.” But he does not 
tell us why Paul is out of the question. It could only be on the ground 
that this part of the book seems to have been written by a Jewish 
Christian, and that a Jewish Christian would not speak of Paul as one 
of the twelve apostles. But this is by no means certain ; hundreds of 
Jewish Christians rejoiced in the apostleship of Paul, and in Rome he 
was specially revered. 

5. The martyrdom of Peter, Clemen continues, must have taken 
place at Rome, because the Neronian persecution did not extend to 
other parts of the empire. This is a conclusion, however, which many 
judicious historians call in question. The first member of the Latin 
sentence which I have quoted does not favor this limitation ; the tyrant 
was to persecute the entire plant of Christianity which the whole com¬ 
pany of the apostles had planted. 

6. The passage does not tell us what became of the apostle, grant¬ 
ing that it speaks of an apostle, after he fell into the hands of the 
tyrant. Clemen assumes as a matter of course that he suffered martyr¬ 
dom. 

It is on this evidence that we are to regard the Ascension of 
Isaiah ” as an early witness to the Roman martyrdom of Peter, and 
are to congratulate ourselves that at length we have u formal proof ” 
of it. 

The argument, as the reader perceives, is encumbered at every 
point with improbable conjectures. It leaves the early date of all parts 
of the book in doubt. It leaves the asserted reference to the living 
Nero in doubt. It leaves the asserted reference to Peter in doubt. It 
leaves the martyrdom of the apostle, if we grant the reference to an 
apostle, in doubt. It leaves the place or places where the persecution 
occurred wholly in doubt. 

I think it probable that Peter was crucified at Rome, but I am not 
able to find any evidence of this in the Ascension of Isaiah . Nor 
am I able to regard any part of the book as " the oldest literary monu¬ 
ment of Christendom,” as Clemen calls it. But, while I reject these 
opinions, which constitute the thesis of the writer, I appreciate his 
article highly for its very valuable summary of the work done by other 
critics of the book. I do not know where else to find so complete and 
so fair a review of their arguments and their conclusions. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Ungedruckte Excerpte aus einer Schrift des Patriarchen 
Eulogius von Alexandrien uber Trinitat und Incarnation. 
Von O. Bardenhewer ; Theologische Quartalschrift , Vol. 78, Heft 
3 > PP- 355 - 4 oi. 

Eulogius was patriarch of Alexandria from 580 to 607. He was 
a warm friend of Gregory the Great, and, like him, entered earnestly 
into the battle against the heretics of his time, confuting them with 
both voice and pen. Various fragments of his works have been pub¬ 
lished, chiefly by Cardinal Mai, but, as a whole, his writings are yet to 
be discovered. A treatise, or part of a treatise, by Eulogius was found 
two or three years ago by Krumbacher in the National Library at 
Paris, where he was searching for materials for his sketch of Michael 
Glykas, the Byzantine chronicler of the twelfth century. A few 
months later he found in the Bodleian Library of Oxford another copy 
of the same treatise, but much more extensive. The copy at Paris is 
full of all sorts of errors, besides being greatly abridged, while that at 
Oxford is remarkably correct. 

The treatise, if it may be so called, has two closely related themes: 
first, the Trinity, and next the incarnation. It was evidently written as 
an exposition and defense of the doctrine of Chalcedon. The persons 
of the Trinity are represented as equally without a superior, without 
limits, and without change, as equal in wisdom and power, and as 
equally to be adored by the believer. This view is pushed so far as 
almost to suggest a doubt whether there are any differences of dispo¬ 
sition, of tendency, by which the three persons can be distinguished 
from one another, or any reason, except arbitrary choice, for the dif¬ 
ferences of office and function by which we know them. Nevertheless, 
Eulogius attempts a distribution of their functions, apparently with 
reference to their tendencies, and perhaps at the cost of consistency. 
He sees a representation of the Father in the human understanding, 
of the Son in human speech, produced by the understanding, and of 
the Holy Spirit in the human soul. Or, again, the Father is the root, 
the Son the branch, and the Holy Spirit the fruit. Or, still again, the 
Father is the tongue, the Son the word uttered by it, and the Holy 
Spirit the mouth. Though these representations seem to us somewhat 
forced and clumsy, they interest us because they proved helpful to our 
forefathers in the faith. 

The incarnation and death of the Second Person of the Trinity are 
illustrated by many fanciful conceits, some of which were afterwards 
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woven into mediaeval sermons and hymns. Mary is the second Eve, 
undoing the mischief wrought by the first. The production of the 
person of Christ in her resembles the production of the pearl in the 
oyster by the lightning which flashes from heaven and strikes to the 
depths of the sea. As the pearl partakes of the substance of the oyster 
and of the brightness of the lightning, so Christ partakes of humanity 
and divinity. Because Adam was condemned to eat his bread in the 
sweat of his brow, Christ sweat in the garden. Because the earth was 
condemned to bring forth thorns and thistles, Christ wore a crown of 
thorns. Because it was the sixth hour of the day when man stretched 
forth the hand to the tree to pluck the forbidden fruit, it was the sixth 
hour of the sixth day when Christ stretched forth his hands on the 
tree to die. Because the feet of man wandered in evil ways about the 
tree of Paradise, the feet of Christ were nailed to the tree of 
Golgotha. 

With these fancies are mingled some illustrations of a higher kind. 
Christ, for example, works as a human being, and as a divine being, 
and the two activities are present in every word and deed. “The 
knife, when it is heated to redness, both cuts the wood and burns 
it, so that it bears the marks both of cutting and of burning. Thus 
we are to think of the two activities of Christ as inseparably con¬ 
nected. There are also two inseparable activities of the sun; that 
of its light, and that of its heat; and these two differ in kind. The 
moon has light without heat. Melted lead has heat without light. 
But the sun unites both these forces in its activity, and it is thus an 
image of Christ, of whom God says: ‘To them that fear me shall the 
sun of righteousness arise.* ** 

In reference to the sufferings of Christ, to his personal appearance, 
and to the perpetual virginity of Mary, Eulogius expresses the views 
which we know were prevalent as early as the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The divine nature of Christ did not suffer in his crucifixion. 
The body of Christ was majestic and beautiful in appearance. He 
caused that Mary should continue to be a virgin after his nativity, as 
before. 

From these examples it is evident that the document contains little that is new. 
Yet we should be grateful for it since it brings before us once more the struggle of 
our forefathers to grasp and explain the great truths of the Trinity and the incarnation, 
which we accept as a part of our Christian inheritance from them, and which they dis¬ 
covered and transmitted to us by laborious and consecrated effort of thought and 

speech * Franklin Johnson. 
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The Christocentric Theology. By Charles F. Dole ; The New 
World , September 1896, pp. 422-437. 

A certain group of Christian thinkers, such as Principal Fairbairn, 
of Oxford, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. G. A. Gordon, Professor Harris, 
of Andover, and others, propose a new theology. They are men of 
warm, genuine religious feeling ; men even of vehement enthusiasm. 
Their system is called “ Christocentric,” because it identifies Chris¬ 
tianity with the doctrine of the person of Christ. The elder evan¬ 
gelical theology insisted on a circle of tenets, such as the infallibility 
of the Bible, the fall of man, eternal punishment, etc., which the new 
virtually discards. Its simple creed is that Christ is a unique being 
who incarnates the love of God. To worship, obey, and love him is 
to worship, obey, and love God. To be out of accord with him is to 
be in sin. To possess his spirit is to be saved. This is a practical as 
well as a simple gospel. 

Moreover, it makes an appeal to sentiment. The name of Christ 
possesses a charm acquired through many centuries of indoctrination 
and association with all that is noble and lovable. This theology 
further offers a show of philosophical foundation. Dr. Gordon sug¬ 
gests that “the eternal Pattern of our race” may have been included 
in the nature of the infinite God. Man longs for a perfect king to 
follow; why should not this perfect king appear and show him the 
norm of his life? 

In testing this theology one should note its lack of consistency 
and structure. Its idea of Christ and his relation to deity is mys¬ 
tifying. Here, its advocates say, is “the Eternal Filial,” “the Christ 
in the deity,” “in God’s nature there is an Eternal Society.” These 
expressions either stand for absolute mystery, in which case they might 
as well be a large algebraic X, or they contain some helpful truth 
regarding the nature of God. If so, what is their meaning? Or we 
may inquire into the idea of the person of Christ metaphysically. 
Was Christ on earth an infinite person? Then he was not what he 
seemed; which would be the heresy of Docetism. Evidently he did 
not possess the attributes of infinity and omnipresence. How is he 
then now an infinite person? Either we have two Gods exactly alike 
in all particulars or the true personality of Jesus is lost. But what of 
the life of the unique, “the Archetypal Man”? First, such an ideal 
being is not a real man. A real man grows; never attaining to the 
absolute. Jesus was a real man ; he was capable of temptation. It is 
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not in human nature to grow into, but towards the ideal pattern of 
the race. The idea of a pattern incarnated is in itself out of line with 
all we know of the universe. No star or flower or crystal presents the 
absolute norm of its kind. Every man is man only as he is less than 
the ideal man. The truth is, that the identification of the ideal man 
with the historic Jesus is the obvious survival of an outgrown pseudo- 
Platonic theology. The Christocentric theologians do not themselves 
treat the historic Jesus as the ideal man. 

They do not accept his authority as implicitly as they profess to do. 
They cannot point to a single teaching of his which they accept simply 
because he said it, and not because it is in their judgment true. They 
take good care to interpret the words of Jesus in the light of the uni¬ 
versal reason. In using analogy to illustrate their view of the place 
of Jesus they show more than elsewhere the weakness of their position. 
If Jesus is in religion unique as other exceptional men are, each in his 
sphere, why are they not satisfied in classifying him among the proph¬ 
ets, as other exceptional men are classified in their special spheres? 
But the main question is one of facts. Was Jesus an unique person 
according to the records? Is it true that in his life alone the mani¬ 
festation of God has been complete in such a manner as to make his 
conduct everlasting rule, and his word the word of God? The evi¬ 
dence in the records is not sufficient to establish this. His life is given 
in fragments. Was he sinless? All that can be said is, that no evi¬ 
dence of sin appears in his record. But the same may be said of many 
other good men. On the other hand, the records show that he was 
tempted; he was subject to waves of depression; he was impatient 
towards certain classes of evil doers; he did not sympathize with the 
rich and influential; he showed bitterness towards the Pharisees. 
These characteristics are below the ideal of manhood. The positive 
facts for which Jesus is accounted unique are also not satisfactory. His 
teachings, though clearly and forcibly put, are not new. His love and 
devotion, though the purest and greatest known in any individual, are 
found in all souls in a lesser degree. In fact, they show his humanity 
to be not less but more real. His claims for himself cannot be con¬ 
ceded any more than those of Savonarola or any other noble soul who 
was the creature of the age he lived in and shared its imperfect views. 
Either he was misunderstood or deceived as to himself. In either 
case his claims fall to the ground. His miracles must be treated on 
the same principles as other miracles performed before or since his 
day. In one place Jesus is certainly unique. This is his historical 
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position. With him the new type of loving life came to stay, though 
occurring sporadically before. He stands at the glorious point in his¬ 
tory where the line of spiritual life, before somewhat flickering, becomes 
sure and continuous. To recognize this of him is to admit the senti¬ 
mental, illustrative, and symbolic use of his name. To demand any¬ 
thing more in his behalf is to ask what cannot be justified at the bar 
of reason, while it serves as a disturbing element. 

The article is a critique of the Christocentric theology from the standpoint of 
modern Unitarianism. The writer has certainly pointed out some serious flaws in the 
new system. But he asks too much of his opponents. To his charge that they are 
not able to state clearly the metaphysical side of their doctrine they may fairly retort: 
That may be due quite as much to the subjective conditions in their critic as to their 
own failure to grasp and present the matter. It is certain that his critique of the 
general doctrine of the Trinity to the effect that this doctrine does not furnish any 
helpful elements as to the personality of God is a misjudgment of the doctrine made 
by a very small fragment of those who have tried to think through the subject. The 
vast majority have recognized in it very great helpfulness. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. A. C. Zenos. 


The One Flock of Christ. By Charles A. Briggs; Reformed 
Quarterly Review , July 1896. 

In the interpretation of the story of the Good Shepherd, found in 
the gospel of John, his personal relation to the individuals of the flock 
is usually considered, but Dr. Briggs considers his relation to the flock 
as a whole. 

Jesus predicts the union of Jew and Gentile under one Shepherd. 
It is his mission to effect this union. He sends his ministers to preach 
the gospel to the whole creation, and tells them that he will not come 
again until, through their preaching, all his sheep have been led into 
the one flock. This one flock, as a complete and perfect organism, 
is the goal of his redemptive work. But before the time of the accom¬ 
plishment of his gracious purpose, it is not the mind of Jesus that his 
sheep should remain apart, scattered or organized in a great number of 
different flocks. There is one Shepherd for each of the sheep, and 
only one Shepherd for the whole body of the sheep. The only nor¬ 
mal relation is one flock, one Shepherd. 

But all Christians arc not now gathered into one flock. The 
Roman Catholic church recognizes no other flock of Christ than that 
within its own fold. Protestants, to be sure, regard all who love Christ 
as members of the invisible church, but, since no visible church is 
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coextensive with Christianity, some of Christ’s sheep are excluded from 
it, and by such exclusion are debarred from all the advantages derived 
from the organization. This failure of Christianity to realize the ideal 
of Jesus is a sin which should not be condoned; it is, in short, high 
treason to the church and to Christ. 

1. It was not the design of Christ that his one flock should be 
divided by racial differences. Jew and Gentile were made one in him. 
But now Christianity is divided on racial lines. There are the Greek 
and Latin churches. The Copts, the Armenians, and the Syrians for 
the most part are disunited. The German race is essentially protes- 
tant. But all should recognize the legitimacy of various racial types 
in the common Christianity. 

2. Christ did not intend that his one flock should be divided by 
national distinctions. The successors of the reformers committed the 
sin of dividing it by national lines. And these lines of demarcation 
are kept up even in the United States, where the Reformed are divided 
into Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, German Reformed and French 
Reformed. The same state of things substantially exists among the 
Lutherans. 

3. It is not the mind of Christ that his flock should be broken up 
by differences of social condition. In early Christianity, rich and poor, 
bond and free, were on the same footing in the church. In this 
respect the Roman Catholics have been faithful to Christ; but it has 
remained for American protestants to organize special denominations 
for freedmen (?) and to establish congregations on the principles of 
social clubs. Christ himself will at last separate the goats from the 
sheep, but neither he nor his apostles ever separated the sheep from 
one another. 

4. It was not the design of Christ that his flock should be divided 
by differences of doctrine. Pharisees and Sadducees in Jesus’ day 
radically differed in doctrine, yet worshiped in the same temple. Paul 
contended with Barnabas and with Peter and James, yet did not break 
the unity of the church. Jewish and Gentile Christians remained in 
the one church, though the church at Corinth was torn by contending 
factions. But the compulsory subscription of creeds has divided 
Christendom into many denominations. While, however, these differ¬ 
ent denominations may rightfully contend for their theories in the 
forum of scholarship, he who by his theory divides the flock of Christ 
is guilty of Itee-majesti '. 
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5. Differences in forms of worship should not divide the one flock. 
Each congregation should have absolute liberty as to forms of wor¬ 
ship, and differences in ritual should not become walls of separation 
between different bodies of believers. 

6 . It is not the mind of Christ that his flock should be divided by 
differences in church government. Church government is not divinely 
ordered, and British Christianity has committed the great sin of divid¬ 
ing the flock of Christ by questions of polity. There is good in each 
of the various polities, but each has unfolded its own peculiar form at 
the expense of certain advantages contained in the others. 

In order to unite into one flock the various folds, we must agree on 
the essentials. A definition of the essentials of the church may be 
regarded as the formal principle of church unity. But we shall never 
make this definition unless we are compelled bv the irresistible force of 
a material principle. Love is that force. 

Dr. Briggs thinks that if we were ready to give up everything not 
essential, all Christians might be brought into unity on the ground of 
the historical episcopate. 

We have not space for extended criticism, but we notice : 

1. That Dr. Briggs perhaps unwittingly exaggerates the divisions of the one flock. 
It is true that evangelical protestants are divided into many denominations, but these 
denominations are united in doctrine on ninety-five points in a hundred, and are able now 
to discuss without bitterness the points on which they disagree. They are also heart¬ 
ily cooperating in building up the kingdom of God. A large degree of unity is already 
secured. 

2. The Greek and Latin churches are not divided on racial lines. The Greek 
church is the state church of Russia. Russia contains more than a hundred nationali¬ 
ties, that speak more than forty languages. Three-fourths of its population are Slavs. 
The line separating the Greek and Latin churches is both national and ecclesiastical 
rather than racial. 

3. National churches exist on account of the union of church and state. They 
are separated politically, but in the main are united both in doctrine and spirit. More¬ 
over, there are, in all parts of the world, hosts of independent churches, like those in 
apostolic times, which cannot be separated either by racial or national lines. 

4. When Dr. Briggs says that Christ would not have the one flock divided by differ¬ 
ences of doctrine, what does he mean by doctrine ? If theories concerning doctrine, 
we heartily agree with him; but if the central, saving doctrines themselves, we must 
positively dissent. Christ certainly taught that it does make a difference as to what 
a man's doctrine is. 

5. While Professor Briggs denies that there is a divinely ordered church govern¬ 
ment, be admits that the “ general principles of church government were known and 
practiced by the apostles.” Why not adhere to them and so secure unity in polity? 
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6. Why should not the work of becoming one visible organism begin some¬ 
where ? No wise man can reasonably expect all the divisions of the visible church to 
be wiped out at one time. The change toward unity must come gradually. First of 
all let those who differ least unite. For example, let the Presbyterians and the Dutch 
Reformed churches come together. One such object lesson would do more to hasten 
the desired end than a thousand learned essays. 

7. But when the longed-for unity does come, we doubt if it will be through any 
adjustments of the various existing creeds and polities, through the “ historical episco¬ 
pate/* or “ quadrilateral/’ but it will come rather through a new baptism in the spirit 
of Christ. Then, without any extraneous appliances, non-essentials will disappear. 
Men, eager to know the divine will, will ask for the word of God. That word, not 
man-made creeds, nor propositions from any class of ecclesiastics, will be the basis of 
unity. Men will hear the Shepherd’s voice and follow him. Then, and not till then, 
will Christ’s prayer be fully answered that his children “ may all be one.” 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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S THE SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHINESE. 

By W. A. P. Martin, 

Peking, China. 

The term speculative philosophy is a little hazy, perhaps, 
however, not more so than the thing indicated. It represents 
an early stage of thought prior to the rise of physical science 
—may we not add prior to, and for the most part in neglect 
of, that logic whose office it is to analyze the process of reason¬ 
ing and to fix the limits of knowledge ? 

Irregular and haphazard as it has shown itself in most coun¬ 
tries, it is not inaptly described by the word speculation, as 
understood in business transactions. Why is it that the specu¬ 
lator in the stock market may, as by the cast of a die, achieve 
fortune or provoke ruin? Is it not because the unknown and 
the variable are elements that elude his grasp? Yet the element 
of uncertainty is precisely that which contributes most to the 
fascination of his "ventures. Has it not been the same with most 
of those early thinkers who have undertaken to explain the 
mystery of existence? 

When the pole of which they are in search is hedged about 
by frozen seas, what wonder if their happiest efforts have not 
been rewarded by complete success? Yet has the pursuit of 
truth in those regions and in all ages been justly regarded as 
the most ennobling occupation of the human mind. Nor has it 
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been barren of results, for may we not apply to speculative 
philosophy the words of Cowley in regard to alchemy? 

The search itself rewards the pains ; 

So tho* the Chymist his great secret miss. 

For neither it in art nor nature is, 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 

And doth his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought, discoveries by the way. 

Would it not be a surprise to find that Chinese explorers in 
these high latitudes have planted their standard nearer to the 
pole than those of most other nations? 

To show what they have accomplished, I shall not deem it 
necessary to trace their philosophy, even in outline, from the 
dawn of speculation, but shall select a period when their specu¬ 
lative thought was most active and when the now dominant 
philosophy was formulated. Of the forty centuries included in 
the records of the Chinese Empire, there is one century, and no 
other, that can be selected as preeminently the age of philos¬ 
ophy. This was at the beginning of the Sung dynasty (1020 to 
1120 A. D.), when gross darkness brooded over Europe and when 
the western world was convulsed by the Crusades. Earlier dynas¬ 
ties had been distinguished by various forms of intellectual 
activity,—one by the invention of political systems, one by his¬ 
torical writings, one for poetry and the drama, etc.,—but not 
until this epoch did the Chinese mind evince a disposition to 
question everything in heaven and earth. In the work of set¬ 
tling anew the foundations of faith and knowledge, five men 
took the lead, whose family names (two being brothers) fall 
curiously into an alliterative line of four syllabl^p,—Cheo, Chang, 
Cheng, Chu.,—all so distinguished that they may be compared 
to a Pleiad cluster, a constellation (and are there not many 
such?) whose light has not yet reached our shores. • The last 
named is by far the most celebrated. Not more original than 
the others, he combined the qualities of a laborious scholar and 
an acute thinker, and knew how to gather the scattered rays of 
his predecessors into a focus. Though shining in part by bor¬ 
rowed light, Chuhi looms up like a pharos, taking the third 
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place among the great teachers of the Chinese people. All five 
were Confucian scholars, but there can be no doubt that their 
mental activity was stimulated and jts direction determined by 
the speculations of Buddhist and Taoist writers. Their writings 
derive immense importance from the fact that for five hundred 
years, since the publication by imperial authority of the great 
Encyclopedia of Philosophy , they have been accepted by the 
government as the standard of orthodoxy to which all who 
aspire to the honors of the civil-service examinations are 
expected to conform. Their views are therefore to be taken 
as the views of the educated men of the China of today. 

In their mode of philosophizing they resemble Descartes more 
than Bacon. Their method is a priori , and, like the great French¬ 
man who had read Bacon and rejected his doctrine, they adopted 
theirs, not through ignorance of the experimental method, but 
from choice. Confucius himself had laid down the maxim that 
“knowledge comes from the study of things ,” a maxim which 
seems as much out of place in his pages as that fine aphorism 
which sets forth the value of experiment does in those of Plato: 

Ifiwtipla irotci rov olvva irop€V€<r$<u Kar<i rtxyrjv, Amipla Sk Kara rv'^rpr , 1 

The Chinese assert that their sage wrote a treatise on the 
experimental study of nature, but that it was lost, and this fact 
they offer as an excuse for the backwardness of their country in 
that department of science. Descartes* preference for the 
deductive method sprang from his mathematical genius. On 
the part of the Chinese it was due to a desire to follow what 
they considered the order of nature. Both esteemed it most 
rational to do as Stanley did in exploring the Congo—to strike 
the stream at its head and follow'it down to the sea—rather than 
with Bacon to enter the mouth and creep slowly upward against 
the current. Which is the more daring feat and which the more 
certain method needs not be pointed out. To compare the two 
methods and define the province of each, does not belong to our 
present theme. Suffice it to say that the champions of the one 

1 Experiment [or experience, for in Greek as in French the word means both] causes 
the world to go forward in a scientific way; the want of it, in a haphazard manner.— 
Gorgias. 
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not infrequently made use of the other. When the Baconian 
got hold of a great principle, he did not fail to deduce its conse¬ 
quences ; nor, on the other hand, did a Cartesian neglect to 
appeal to experiment. With the former experiment preceded 
discovery; with the latter it was employed to confirm con¬ 
clusions. 

Practical as the Chinese mind confessedly is, it is not a little 
remarkable that in the study of nature Chinese philosophers have 
never made extensive use of the inductive method. That they 
have not been unacquainted with it is evident from the following 
questions and answers found in the writings of the brothers Cheng: 

11 One asked, whether to arrive at a knowledge of nature it is 
necessary to investigate each particular object; or may not some 
one thing be seized upon from which the knowledge of many 
things may be derived ?” 

“ The Master replied: 4 A comprehensive knowledge of nature 
is not so easily acquired. You must examine one thing today, 
and another thing tomorrow, and when you have accumulated a 
store of facts, your knowledge will burst its shell and come forth 
into fuller light, connecting all the particulars by general laws.* * 

In view of this lucid response of one of their great oracles, 
who can deny that the Chinese had a clear conception of the 
inductive method five hundred years before Bacon ? But, as 
Channing says, “Great men are not so much distinguished by 
difference of ideas, as by different degrees in the impression made 
by the same idea.” Contrast with this a dictum of Chang, the 
second of the five: “ To know nature, you must first know heaven. 
If you have pushed your science so far as to know heaven, then 
you are at the source of all things. Knowing their evolution 
you can tell what ought to be, and what ought not to be, without 
waiting for anyone to inform you.” The former statement made 
no impression on the Chinese mind, while the latter is universally 
regarded as its guiding star. How different must have been the 
history of the world had Chinese thinkers, instead of seeking for 
a short cut to universal knowledge, been content to study one 
thing at a time, with a view to “connecting all the particulars by 
general laws.” 
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In accordance with the principle so confidently enunciated, 
Chang and his followers (and his predecessors as well) have 
directed their main attack to the problems of cosmogony, believ¬ 
ing that they might thereby arrive at the “source of all things.” 
Tomes are filled with conjectures and reasonings which it would 
be unprofitable to follow out in detail. The results, however, 
if I may so call them, which they reached by a sort of happy guess 
work, are not unworthy of notice, forming as they do the philo¬ 
sophical creed of educated China. 

Stimulated, as I have said, by the speculations of Buddhist 
and Taoist schools, they took care to follow neither; and betray 
the influence of these sectaries chiefly by the pains they are at 
to steer a middle course between the two. To the one school, 
mind is the only entity, and matter a deceptive figment of the 
imagination; to the other, matter is the sole essence, and mind 
one of its products. Each inculcated a species of monism. The 
thinkers of the Sung dynasty, combining these one-sided concep¬ 
tions, boldly asserted a dualism in nature, and fix on li and chi y 
force and matter, as the seminal principles of the universe.* 

It is a little startling, is it not, to find them at that early date 
hitting on a generalization which to us appears among the late 
results of modern science ? Yet we shall see as we advance that 
this is not the only instance in which their unscientific speculations 
have anticipated the teachings of modem science. 

Both terms in their dual formula require elucidation. Of the 
two principles, one is active, the other passive. I have rendered 
li by the word “force,” as being active, but it is not mere force. 
The word signifies a principle of order, a law of nature. It is often 
synonymous with Too , “reason/* answering to the Greek logos. 
When Chuhi says that “heaven is he evidently means that 
the prime force in the universe is reason,—exactly the position 
maintained by the Taoists, though they use Tao t and not li t to 
express the idea. With both, this reason, if we may so call it, 
is rather a property of mind than mind itself. Each denies its 

“They profess to derive their doctrines from the Yiking,the Chinese Genesis— 
and so do the Taoists. It is surprising with what skill each school succeeds in reading 
its tenets into that ancient text, parts of which are referred to B. C. 2800 ! 
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personality, not perceiving that a property implies a substance, 
and that in this case the substance must be mind. 

Chi , the second term of the formula, being passive, is matter 
In popular use, however, it is limited to matter in a gaseous form 
and in these philosophical speculations it means primordial matter 
Hear what they say of it: 

In a treatise called Chengmeng , 41 right discipline for youth/ 
Chang, with a thoroughness characteristic of the Chinese, begins 
with the origin of the universe. 44 The immensity of space, though 
called the great void/* he says, l4 is not void. It is filled with a 
subtile substance. In fact, there is no such thing as a vacuum/ 
Now what is this omnipresent 44 subtile substance”? If we com¬ 
pare the descriptions of it given by these writers, we cannot resist 
the conclusion that it is ether ; not the ether of the Greeks, the 
burning air, the empyrean, but the all-pervading ether of our 
modern science. It is the stuff out of which matter was produced 
This is now a familiar idea, not of science, but of scientific specula¬ 
tion. It is set forth with special fullness in a work on the unseen 
universe, by those eminent professors, P. G. Tate and Balfour 
Stewart, along with the correlative doctrine of the reversion of 
matter to its primitive state. 

Our Chinese philosophers taught the same thing centuries 
ago. What says the author of Right Discipline f His words are : 
44 Within the immensity of space matter is alternately concen¬ 
trated and dissipated, much as ice is congealed or dissolved in 
water/* Not merely do they antedate these English writers in 
making it the source of matter, they seem to have hit on the 
dynamical theory of the molecule, and particularly on vortex 
motion, as the process of transformation. Cheo, a contemporary 
of Chang, is known as the author of a diagram of cosmogony. 
He begins with a ring or circle of uniform whiteness, representing 
the primitive uniform ether. Then follows a circle partly dark, 
which shows the original substance differentiated into two forms, 
or rather forces, called Yin and Yang . Speaking of this diagram, 
44 It shows,** says Chu., the great expositor of the Chinese canon¬ 
ical books, 44 how the primitive void is transformed into matter.** 
The two forces, mo lai mo chu , grind back and forth in opposite 
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directions, and the detritus resulting from their friction is what 
we call matter/* 

Perhaps the most striking point in this Chinese cosmogony is 
the account it gives of the creation of light. Taiki tung rh sheng 
yang , 44 The primal essence moved, and light was born.** That the 
mode of motion was vibratory they also conjectured, but I do not 
assert that they ever carried their researches so far as to measure 
the length of a luminous wave, a performance which may now be 
witnessed any day in our physical laboratories. The occidental 
theory of the ether and its functions is confirmed by a magnificent 
array of scientific facts ; the oriental theory, standing apart from 
experimental science, never emerged from the state of speculation; 
a speculation wonderfully acute and sublime, in which the scientific 
imagination shows itself to the best advantage, divining as if by 
instinct great truths which require for their confirmation the slower 
processes of patient investigation. Nor must we forget that in 
the West this theory existed in the state of a discarded speculation 
for at least two centuries before it received the seal of science. 

The first European to get a glimpse of the circumambient 
ocean was Ren6 Descartes. His mistake in referring the motions 
of the planets to whirlpools of ether brought discredit on his 
whole system, notwithstanding the fact that he also held that 
minute vortices were necessary to explain the constitution of 
matter. But what a glorious resurrection awaited it! In the 
last year of the last century, touched literally by a sunbeam, it 
woke from its long slumber. Young found it necessary to the 
hypothesis of undulations, to which he was led by the interfer¬ 
ence of rays, and Fresnel resorted to it to explain the phenomena 
of polarization. If this revival enhances the respect with which 
we regard the 44 father of modern philosophy,** should it not also 
reflect a little luster on those early thinkers of the far East who 
made the Cartesian ether the basis of their cosmogony ? 

Two or three doctrines that have played a great part in the 
intellectual movements of our age remain to be noticed as hav¬ 
ing been long ago propounded by the speculative philosophers 
of China. That they should have some conception of an evo¬ 
lutionary process in nature is not to be wondered at. What but 
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a most thoroughgoing doctrine of evolution is to be expected 
from men who begin with the evolution of matter ? The orig¬ 
inal unity of matter, suggested by modern researches in molec¬ 
ular physics, we may remark, was assumed in all of their 
cosmological speculations. What the eminent physicist, J. W. 
Draper, says of the alchemists of Europe is true in a still higher 
degree of those of China who led the way, both in speculation 
and investigation. “They were the first to seize the grand idea 
of evolution in its widest extent as a progress from the imperfect 
to the more perfect in lifeless as well as living nature, in an 
increasing progression in which all things take part toward a 
higher and nobler state.” This view is prominent in the writings 
of many of the philosophers of ancient China. 

Here is a statement from the works of one of the Cheng 
brothers, which shows that they came very near to the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. He says: “Body in motion is 
force. Its contact with another is followed by a reaction or 
effect, 'this effect in turn acts as a force producing another 
effect, and so on without end.” “Here,” he adds, “is a vast 
subject for the student of philosophy.” The Chinese “students 
of philosophy” have not troubled themselves to verify this, any 
more than other shrewd guesses of their predecessors. The 
remark, however, which Chu. makes on this passage shows a 
comprehensive grasp of the idea. “Heaven and earth,” he 
says, “with all they contain, are nothing but transformations of 
one primitive force.” 

In conclusion, the cosmogony of our Chinese philosophers 
is by no means so atheistic as it might appear. True, Chuhi, the 
authorized expounder of their system, says: “We must beware 
of thinking that there is a man up in the sky who controls the 
motion of the universe.” But he does not deny that there is a 
power at work whose nature is inscrutable. Says Chaqg, the 
most daring of the five: “The great void is filled with a pure or 
perfect fluid. Since it is perfectly fluid, it offers no obstruction 
to movement” ( i . e. t it neither impedes motion nor is its proper 
motion impeded). “There being no obstruction [*.*., nothing 
to bring about a change of state], a divine force converts the pure 
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into the gross/' To explain the creation of matter, he invokes, 
though reluctantly, the intervention of a divine power. Is it not 
what Horace calls Nodus tali vindice dignusf 

That our Chinese thinkers meant God in a proper sense, I 
will not affirm, but they considerately leave room for him. Have 
we not seen that one of the dual principles postulated by them 
is invested with some of the “attributes of mind"? They 
dogmatize about self-acting laws, but there is reason to expect 
that another generation will come to understand that law implies 
mind, and will proclaim with Emerson that “conscious law is 
king of kings." To them our western school of agnosticism is, 
as yet, unknown. In that line, too, they are in advance of us by 
several centuries. But their agnosticism is of a milder type than 
ours. It is not aggressive, neither is it so bigoted as not to be 
open to conviction. It is, moreover, as the occidental is not, 
profoundly reverential. For this habit of mind it is indebted to 
Confucius, who, to wean his people from debasing forms of 
idolatry, employed for the Supreme Being the vague term 
Heaven, and discouraged them from prying into those tran¬ 
scendental mysteries hidden by the veil of blue. He believed, 
however, in a moral government, and so do all of his followers 
to this day. He ascribed to the object of his reverence more 
of personality than they are willing to admit. “The superior 
man," he said, “fears three things, and the first is Heaven." 
“With what words does Heaven speak to us?" he asks again. 
“The seasons run their rounds, and animal and vegetable life 
displays itself in a hundred forms. These are the language of 
Heaven." He approaches far nearer to the Christian idea of God 
than the negations of Buddha, or the metamorphoses of Taoism ; 
and there is reason to hope that his disciples will come back to the 
mental attitude of their great master, which has been somewhat 
obscured by later speculations. To bring them back, and to carry 
them beyond it, they require, above all things, a truer logic and 
a juster psychology than they have ever possessed. 

Happy will it be for China when those who control the 
opinions of the people learn in that vague Power of which they 
stand in awe to recognize the Pater Mundi . 
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APOLOGETICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 1 

By A. M. Fairbairn, 

Oxford. 

The edition of Butler which Mr. Gladstone and the Claren¬ 
don Press has published suggests many interesting reflections. 
It is pleasant to see the University of Oxford doing honor by 
this book to two of its most illustrious sons, one the most emi¬ 
nent thinker it produced in the eighteenth century, the other 
the most eminent statesman it has formed in the nineteenth. 
It is no less interesting to see the enthusiasm of one distin¬ 
guished Oxonian for another, who had done so much for the 
formation of his mind and the vindication of his faith. Still 
more interesting it is to think of a statesman in his retirement 
concerning himself with a book of this kind and quality. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, has never been a mere politician, but has ever 
remained a scholar and thinker, never so absorbed in the poli¬ 
tics which were mere questions of the hour as to forget those 
ideas which are the permanent problems of thought and the 
true roots of character. In this he has been in some respects 
far from singular among English statesmen. It is not skill in 
the expediencies of the moment, but the possession of a lofty 
idealism, that distinguishes the statesman from the man of 
affairs. There is no principle which English history more illus¬ 
trates than this, that problems, even in passing politics, are best 
understood when looked at in the light of large ideas and high 
aims. If we are unable to name Bacon a statesman, yet we can¬ 
not forget that he is the most eminent English philosopher of 
his day,— to say, as some have said, of all time, is to speak 
foolishly. Clarendon, once chancellor of the kingdom, has 
given us a history that will live as long as the English tongue. 
Bolingbroke, a narrow and reactionary Tory in an age of 

1 The Works of Joseph Butler , D.C.L ., Bishop of Durham . Edited by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Two vols. At the Clarendon Press. 1896. 
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revolution, was yet a master of literary style, although only a 
shallow deist in thought, and no very profound thinker in polit¬ 
ical philosophy ; but Burke, a political philosopher if ever there 
was one, must not be forgotten; while nearer our own day stand 
statesmen who were scholars, and minded the affairs of the state 
all the better that they did not neglect their own studies. We 
remember that one English prime minister of Queen Victoria 
translated Homer ; another, the 44 little great man ” who 44 knew 
that he was right,"—Earl Russell,—was almost as active in litera¬ 
ture as in politics; a third, Lord Beaconsfield, was the author of 
some of the cleverest, most brilliant, audacious, and malicious 
novels of the time. The present leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons has distinguished himself as a writer on the philosophic 
questions that underlie all belief; and Mr. Gladstone, throughout 
his long career, has maintained this noble characteristic of the 
higher English statesmen. In his early years he was absorbed 
in those fundamental questions which touched the relations of 
church and state, and he dealt with them according to primary 
principles; not as mere matters of statecraft or occasional 
policy, but according to the idea and function of the church on 
the one hand, and those of the state on the other. In his maturer 
manhood classical studies absorbed him, and we had those 
delightful excursions into the world of Homer and the Homeric 
poems which were all the more instructive that they were in 
character so entirely distinct from the performances of the mere 
scholar. If he had not what the youngest scholar thought the 
only, because the newest, scientific method of inquiry into the 
date, the composition, the authorship, and the mythology of the 
Homeric poems, he yet showed an unrivaled mastery of the 
text and a familiarity with the world it described and illustrated 
which was all his own. And now in his later days he returns 
—though one may say from a maturer and higher point of view 
—to his earlier interests. It is less the political form and idea 
of religion, and more the metaphysical and ethical contents — 
1 . e. % truth of it—that here interest him. There is a certain fit¬ 
ness in the man who began his life as an apologist for a given 
theory of the church in the state, ending his life as the editor of 
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the greatest of all the apologies of the Christian religion ever 
written in the English tongue. 

The works of Butler fall, of course, into two classes,—the 
apologetic and the expository, or the Analogy and the Sermons. 
The popular judgment has dealt very differently with these from 
what their respective merits deserved. The Analogy has the 
much greater occasional, the Sermons the much more permanent, 
significance. In the Analogy he appears as the apologist, in the 
Sermons he appears as the ethical philosopher. The antecedents 
of the Analogy are English ; the antecedents of the Sermons are 
classical and specifically Stoic. In the Analogy Butler writes as 
the thinker who has assimilated his own age, who assumes the 
beliefs as to religion it accepted as axiomatic; and on this basis 
he erects a criticism of those opinions he considered false and a 
justification of those he considered true. In the Sermons he 
handles the great ethical problems of human nature and -human 
life, the principles contained in nature and enforced by it, the 
instincts and the impulses that regulated conduct and determined 
choice. In the Analogy he speaks like the student of current 
literature, who has before him the intellectual illusions, agree¬ 
ments, differences, and disputations, of his own society. In the 
Sermons he speaks like one who is before all and above all the 
preacher of duty ; but his ideal of duty may be described as 
Stoicism baptized into Christ. As an ethical thinker there is 
only one man in his century with whom he can be compared— 
Kant. And the comparison need not at all be to his disadvan¬ 
tage. Butler is as characteristically English as Kant is German. 
Their problems are, in a sense, the same ; but the Englishman 
has not the elaborate and highly technical terminology of the 
German; and the German has not the intensely and directly 
practical speech and purpose of the Englishman. There is noth¬ 
ing, indeed, in Butler that corresponds to the schematism and 
systematization of the Critiques, whether of the Pure or the Prac¬ 
tical Reason. If there had been, many of the questions Kant 
discussed would have been either superseded or differently 
stated and developed. But just as little is there anything in the 
German to correspond to that vindication of religion which is 
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better given in the Sermons than in the Analogy by the dispas¬ 
sionate statements and cogent enforcement of its cardinal ethical 
principles and duties. To Kant, indeed, religion was only a 
form of ethical philosophy—the apprehension of our duty as a 
divine command; but to Butler ethics are of the very essence of 
religion, and never fully realized without it or apart from it. 
The ethical system of Butler in its relation to religion seems to 
me, therefore, of a higher and more permanent significance than 
that of Kant ; and we are exceedingly pleased to find that this 
edition does him the justice of sending out the Analogy and the 
Sermons together, edited and annotated with equal care. The 
Analogy, because of its apologetical and polemical force, has 
overshadowed the Sermons ; but the Sermons have the excel¬ 
lence of being, both as regards form and matter, more perma¬ 
nently valid and valuable. 

The difference of source, or, as it were, of historical ante¬ 
cedents, may explain a difference in principle between the Anal¬ 
ogy and the Sermons, which I have stated elsewhere, but which 
Mr. Gladstone criticises as incorrect. The doctrine of probabil¬ 
ity, which lies at the basis of the Analogy, has seemed to me 
inconsistent with the doctrine of authority, which is the very 
essence of Butler's theory of conscience. And there is more 
than an intellectual inconsistency between these two parts ; 
there is what we may call a genealogical difference, with all the 
distinctions two quite separate genealogies always imply. The 
metaphysical or psychological basis of the doctrine of proba¬ 
bility is the philosophy of Locke. The philosophical basis of 
the theory of conscience is the Stoical doctrine of human nature. 
Locke’s psychology explains what may be termed Butler’s 
agnosticism, his great sense of human ignorance, of the incom¬ 
petence of human faculty, the need of being guided by those 
probabilities which Locke had so carefully discussed and so 
truly deduced from his own principles and assumptions. But 
the authority of conscience expresses the Stoical belief in nature, 
the nature that is in man which man is bound to realize, which 
holds within it the law according to which he ought to live, that 
law which is, in a sense, the highest man is and the highest he 
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can reach. These two positions seem to me not only histor¬ 
ically, but metaphysically different; and their conflict had a 
marked influence both on Butler’s life and the life of a man who 
owed even more to him than Mr. Gladstone,—the late Cardinal 
Newman. Butler, and we say it with all deference and respect, 
never felt quite so sure of his beliefs as he wished to be, and we 
may describe the logical tendency that governed his life as a 
movement progressively towards outward authority in religion, 
i. e. t in search of supports other and stronger than mere proba¬ 
bility. This was the secret of those accusations as to “ squinting 
at Rome” which shadowed the later days of his life; they meant 
that, just like Newman afterwards, he was feeling for something 
kindlier and surer than probability supplied. 

We are thus very doubtful, indeed, if the Analogy, which was 
so cogent to others, was ever entirely conclusive to Butler him¬ 
self; but we think that his moral doctrine had a force and a finality 
which his Analogy was entirely without. We have spoken as to 
the difference in the historical antecedents of the Analogy and 
the Sermons. This leads us to say that as the antecedents of the 
Analogy were so thoroughly English, it can be read with thor¬ 
ough intelligence only by a man who knows the literature of the 
time. Butler read much, but he did not read many books, and he 
was signally sparing in his references to those he had read, but 
was thoroughly steeped in the thought of his time. To the man, 
therefore, who knows its literature his pages are alive with allu¬ 
sions. But it is more contemporary literature and thought that 
occupy him than what may be termed the classical works of the 
philosophers of history Just as Locke took his notion as to what 
was meant by “innate ideas” from Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
rather than Descartes, so Butler had more in view the crowd of 
almost nameless writers of his own day than the great masters in 
philosophy. But these writers he had studied thoroughly. 
There is hardly a suggestion of a constructive kind to be found 
either in the deistic or the apologetic literature of his own, or of 
the immediately preceding, period that is not taken up by him 
and worked into his scheme. But while it is this that makes, as 
it were, the warp and the woof of its thought, the weaving of the 
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two into the web of argument and illustration is due to his own 
strong personality. It is this that makes a book of historical 
notes to Butler at once so difficult and so necessary. He appro¬ 
priates phrases, almost sentences, without acknowledging his 
authority or giving any clue to whence they were derived. His 
contemporaries knew his sources and did not need references, 
but we walk rather in darkness when the references are withheld. 

It is full of interest to see how he takes Matthew Tindal's 
Revealed Religion as a republication of Natural Religion , and turns 
his argument right round about, accepting his theory of distinc¬ 
tion and relation in order to the vindication rather than the 
supersession of revealed by natural religion. It is also inter- * 
esting to see how he takes John Foster—the Foster of Pope's 
couplet: 

“Let honest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well”— 

as to the difficulty of reconciling the universal destiny of the 
Christian religion with its local and particular diffusion, and 
incorporates it with his own complex and finely articulated struc¬ 
ture. We are not inclined to lay so much stress on his obliga¬ 
tions to Berkeley, for he did not — as Berkeley did — deal with 
his problem as metaphysical, but as ethical. In a word, Berkeley's 
problem was as to the source and process of knowledge; but 
Butler's problem had more relation to conduct as affected by 
faith. He found religion in man, but he also found that to its 
* development and completion religion from above man was neces¬ 
sary. And though the analogy rested on the great conception 
as to the correspondence between the two worlds,— the trans¬ 
cendental and the empirical,—he rather assumed the correspond¬ 
ence than attempted any discussion as to how they were related 
in the process and laws of knowledge. But only by the history 
of the thought he inherited and used can either method or argu¬ 
ment be properly appreciated. 

We may describe the argument of the Analogy as occa¬ 
sional, and with the argument the method was inextricably bound 
up. Analogy is possible only provided there are two things 
which can be as exactly compared as could be his natural and 
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revealed religion. He did not invent the idea of either. He 
hardly needed to define the terms or to describe their respective 
meanings. He could assume them because they were the famil¬ 
iar commonplaces of the controversy in which he intervened. 
“ Natural religion” had nothing of nature in it, and very little of 
religion. The phrase sprang out of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury’s attempt to discover what ideas were common to all reli¬ 
gions, in order that a common substratum might be discovered 
and regarded as the very essence of all. This notion came to be 
formulated into a sort of philosophical doctrine, which might be 
termed the system of abstract beliefs proper to human nature, 
or the religious ideas native to man. It had on one side of it 
the value of the older theory of innate ideas, or the later intui¬ 
tive principles of philosophy, i. e., it intended to build on the 
catholic and necessary beliefs of mind; but it had also, on the 
other side of it, a more historical idea,—that of the primordial 
worship or faith which had belonged to primitive or aboriginal 
man. Now, both these meanings mix in Butler. He uses the 
phrase now in the one sense and now in the other; and the usage 
is not always consistent. If Mr. Gladstone had entered into the 
history of the idea and the phrase, he would have done something 
to make Butler more intelligible. Taken in its philosophical sense, 
the truth of natural religion was necessary to revealed; taken in its 
historical sense the corruption and the insufficiency of natural reli¬ 
gion constituted the need for revealed. In the literature before 
Butler both these arguments have their place. Samuel Clarke in 
his correspondence with Leibnitz said: “As Christianity presup¬ 
poses the truth of natural religion, whatever tends to discredit the 
latter must have a proportional effect in weakening the authority 
of the former.** According to this, the supernatural had its basis 
in the natural; and the truth of the natural had to be maintained 
in order to the truth of the supernatural. 

Here we have the intellectual basis for the “analogy.” The 
two systems are so far parallel that each can be invalidated or 
vindicated through the other. But now between Clarke and 
Butler an important incident had occurred. Matthew Tindal had 
published his Christianity as Old as Creation , and had developed 
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the parallel to such an identity as made revealed religion a super¬ 
fluous addition to natural. And so he argued that where the 
one went beyond the other, it was to be doubted or disbelieved. 
Now, over against Tindal and men of his kind the “ analogy ” 
was the most invincible of all argumenta ad homines . It showed 
that the so-called system of nature had as many and as grave 
defects as the so-called system of revelation. And Butler pro¬ 
ceeded so to weld the two together as to make the two systems 
into one system, which was more credible as a whole than either 
constituent was credible apart. 

I have spoken of the argument of the Analogy as occasional; 
it is this because the assumptions on which it proceeds and which 
give to it all its validity were strictly relevant to its own time and 
are not at all considered or accepted in ours. For one thing it is 
addressed to deists, and the deist is no more. The men who 
admit the idea of God do not now stand where the deists stood; 
they go further, they admit more—thanks in great part to the 
Analogy—or they deny more—thanks in great part to the Anal- 
ogy again. Nor is the idea of natural religion today what it was 
then; it has ceased to be a philosophical system which could 
stand over against another and more elaborate system called 
revealed religion; it has become our notion of what primitive 
or savage people believe; it is a system which has ceased to be 
our own; it is the customs, the rites, and the institutions of 
those in an earlier stage of civilization. Between natural 
religion, as now conceived, and revealed, no argument from 
analogy would have any cogency, for the system is no longer 
accepted by the men the apologist addressed and assumed by him 
as an admitted basis of argument. And revealed religion has 
also undergone its change; it is no longer conceived as the very 
rounded and finished sort of thing that Butler imagined. His 
interpretation of certain of its doctrines are not ours, his reading 
of its history is not exactly the reading of scholars of today; 
and so with the basis gone from under it and all the rational rela¬ 
tions between the two things changed, the argument has lost its 
cogency and speaks rather to those who have an academic pur¬ 
pose in view or to those whose interests are mainly historical. 
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This does not involve any censure upon the argument as used 
by Butler and addressed to his own day; it simply states a fact 
in present experience. The thought that needs to be satisfied 
now is at once more radical in philosophy and more critical in 
history. The agnostic or the physicist has replaced the deist. 
To men who do not know that God is, an argument that assumes 
his being speaks in vain. The men who think of religion as 
natural today do not conceive it as a system of duties, as a 
belief in a future state, or as a method of retribution and 
reward, but simply as so many phenomena in the life of peoples, 
to be studied by the archaeologist or the historian. 

The new analogy must be broader than the old, be as just to 
knowledge and speculation at the end of the nineteenth century as 
Butler's was to knowledge and speculation at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. The lesson he has to teach is that we be as honest 
as he was. His personal example is one of the great things he 
has bequeathed to us in his book. Mr. Gladstone well says, the 
method of the Analogy is of greater value than its argument; 
and we may add that Butler's attitude of mind, alike to method 
and argument, is of greater value than either. The signal 
veracity of the man as a thinker and a writer is above praise. 
44 There are many men," he says, 44 who have a strong curiosity 
to know what is said, who have no curiosity to know what is 
true." He himself was a conspicuous example of a man who 
had the utmost curiosity to know what was said in order that he 
might discover and determine how far it was true. This is a 
very rare quality in an apologist, but it is characteristic of Butler, 
the moralist; and out of it all his best qualities as thinker and 
teacher come. 

The influence of Butler on later thought is not quite so easy 
a question as it is sometimes assumed to be. He indeed marked 
the end of one great period of the deistic controversy. Its first 
half was largely concerned with the idea of natural religion. In 
Toland, Collins, and Tindal the discussion had relation to this 
natural religion as adequate to all the needs of men, and to the 
contradictions involved in the notion of revealed. Butler, in 
summing up the argument in his judicial and conclusive fashion. 
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brought the case to an issue and an end. * From this time for¬ 
ward the controversy became, far more than it had previously 
been, a question as to the evidences of the Christian religion. 
These were of several kinds. They concerned the veracity, the 
authenticity, and therefore the credibility of the New Testament 
writings. In this field the greatest and most memorable work 
was achieved by Nathaniel Lardner; Jeremiah Jones, with his 
History of the Canon , moves in the same region; Paley's Horce 
Paulina is the familiar and popular exponent of the same line. 
Miracles also played a great part. Their sufficiency was proved ; 
their credibility and reality, their evidential value to the man 
on the street, if not in the study, discussed. David Hume 
may have had much to do with one special form that the dis¬ 
cussion of miracles assumed. But it was older than he; it was 
in the air and continued down almost to our own day. Then 
there was the evidence of twelve honest men beginning with 
Sherlock's Trial of the Witnesses and running on to its cul¬ 
mination in Paley. These are interesting as indicating the 
change which may be said to date from Butler, though, of 
course, Sherlock's book was earlier than the Analogy. 

We feel, therefore, that Butler's influence in the eighteenth 
century may, so far as religious or even literary, be easily exag¬ 
gerated. To take Mr. Gladstone's instance, it is certain that 
there are far deeper and more ineffaceable traces of Coleridge 
in the literature of the nineteenth century than of Butler in 
that of the eighteenth. And such traces as we find are more of 
the moralist than of the apologist. One of the curious things 
pointed out by Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart is that “But¬ 
ler made a deeper and more lasting impression in Scotland than 
in any other part of the island." This is evident, not only from 
the correspondence with Lord Karnes, but also from the anxiety 
of Hume to submit his Treatise of Human Nature to Butler and 
to win his approval for his Essays; and from what Dugald Stew¬ 
art has well indicated,— that the fundamental idea of Adam 
Smith's Theory of Moral Settlements was suggested by Butler. 
Stewart also happily shows how frequently a single sentence of 
Butler shatters a whole ethical system. Thus Hobbes* account of 
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pity as “ the imagination or fiction of future calamity to ourselves 
proceeding from the sense of another man's calamity" is proved 
futile by Butler's remark: “ If it were just, it would follow that 
the most fearful temper would be the most compassionate." 
As Reid and Smith and Stewart had used Butler, so also, as 
Mr. Gladstone recognizes, did Chalmers, whose Bridgewater 
Treatise and Natural Theology and Prelections on the Analogy were 
but modifications of Butler’s fundamental position. But it is 
remarkable that in all these cases it is the ethical doctrine in 
the Sermons and in the Analogy, more than the purely intellectual 
or philosophical principles of the latter, that are potent and 
influential. 

So here again we reach the conclusion that the positive and 
ethical doctrine of Butler has a permanency which has been 
denied to an apologetic which was so largely agnostic. 

The relation of Butler to contemporary and subsequent 
thought suggests a very interesting question as to the various 
conditions that make for cogency, whether in apologetics or in 
criticism. The defense of the Christian, or indeed of any, 
religion is not merely a work of literature; it is a much larger 
and more serious thing. The course of the deist controversy 
in England forms a remarkable contrast to the history of the 
parallel movement in France. The two were indeed closely 
related; the English was, in a sense, the source of the French 
deism. The bosom at which both were suckled was the philoso¬ 
phy of Locke, but of the children the English was the elder and 
formative, the French was the younger and more imitative, yet 
incalculably the more potent. Voltaire did not deduce his deism 
directly from Locke, he learned it from disciples less reverent 
and more audacious than the master. Nothing so astonished 
him during his English residence as the freedom with which 
religion was treated. He found just as Butler did that unbelief 
was fashionable; “ Christianity was not so much as a subject of 
inquiry it had been “at length discovered to be fictitious." So 
Mr. Toland had proved that “Christianity was not mysterious." 
* 4 The Sect of Free Thinkers" was the church of the wits, the syn- 
agogue of the socially select. Anthony Collins discoursed of 
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their wisdom, and it needed the audacity of a Bentley to sat¬ 
irize their freedom as “thinking and judging as you find/' 
“which every inhabitant of bedlam practices every day, as 
much as any of our illustrious sect. ,, To him, indeed, their 
wise men were “idiot evangelists;'' but to Voltaire they repre¬ 
sented letters, culture, the men of sense. Bolingbroke, Pope's 
“guide, philosopher, and friend,” became Voltaire's master in 
deism; and he went home to France to preach what he had 
learned in England. But the course of the controversy was as 
different as possible in the two countries. In England the vic¬ 
tory was with the apologists; in France with the assailants of 
faith. It was not that in the one case deism was intellectually 
outmatched, while in the other case it had all the superiority of 
mind. The English deist was in the matter of intellect quite 
the equal of the English apologist. Hume was more subtle 
than Butler. Gibbon was more learned and ponderous than 
Lardner or Paley. Tom Paine was a greater master of English 
and of argument than Beattie. Yet, in spite of the number and 
quality of their opponents, the apologists triumphed; when the 
century ended the Christian religion was far more strongly 
entrenched in the reason and heart of the English people than 
it had been when the century began. But in France there was 
another story. When the century opened it was still the great 
age of Louis XIV, where the church was as illustrious in intel¬ 
lect, in learning, and in eloquence as the state was in regal dig¬ 
nity, in military prowess, and in skillful statesmanship. When 
the century closed the Revolution had come, the terror had fol¬ 
lowed, kingdom and church had together perished. And to this 
catastrophe no cause had contributed more potently than the 
French movement which corresponded to the English deism. 

Now why this remarkable difference ? To examine all its 
roots and reasons would carry us much too far. But the main 
reason is one which is not without its moral for our own day. 
In England the political and social conditions were such that 
the religious was not a civil question, but rather one intellectual 
and ethical. The state had ceased to expect uniformity of 
worship and belief, and to enforce it by civil disabilities and 
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pains. The first step towards toleration had been taken, and 
parliament had practically recognized that the civil and the 
ecclesiastical society, the state and the church, were not identi¬ 
cal and coextensive. And it so happened that the political situ¬ 
ation, especially as concerned the kingship, was such as to 
reduce to silence the only party in the state who could have 
resisted the principle of liberty. The old high churchman who 
believed in the divine right of the king, and the duty of passive 
obedience, could not preach his doctrine in the face of the Hano¬ 
verian succession, or apply it to a sovereign who reigned by the 
will of the people and not of right divine. And so for the first 
time in English history since 11 the spacious days of great Eliza¬ 
beth” religion had ceased to be a civil concern, and become the 
concern of the religious, a matter for the reason and the con¬ 
science, for the mind and the heart. And thus it was freely dis¬ 
cussed, treated on its own merits, argued for, argued against, 
tried by logic, tested by evidence, dealt with as if it were of all 
subjects the one most germane to the intellect, the one thing 
absolutely common and accessible to all men. And the result 
stands written broad upon the face of the century: in a fair 
argument and on a free field religion easily and completely won. 

But the situation in France was exactly the converse. In 
1688 toleration began its reign with Dutch William in England; 
in 1685 Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, and began the 
reign of intolerance. Church and state were henceforth so bound 
together as to be in a sense one body breathing fateful breath. 
There was no greater enemy of civil freedom than the church; 
no more vigilant foe of religious liberty than the state. Each 
confirmed the other in the policy that was most disastrous to its 
good. And so it happened that the free-thinking spirit which 
had returned from England incarnated in Voltaire saw that it 
could not teach religion without offending the state; and so it 
had to strike at the state in order to get at the religion which 
had become the very soul of the tyrannical sway. And there was 
no lack of provocation to assault. In popular feeling, dislike of 
Voltaire, the mocker, has hidden from us how much there was to 
justify his mockery, and the really great ends it was often used 
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to serve. We forget that he was no mere spirit who denied, 
but one who strongly affirmed where affirmation was at once 
most necessary and most dangerous. He who loves freedom 
ought never to forget the services Voltaire rendered to the cause 
he loves. On behalf of Jean Calas, and in the name of justice 
and truth, he fought the whole collective bigotry of France, and 
prevailed. He confronted a church that in the age of Louis the 
Well-Beloved dared to persecute, even though so many of her 
priests and princes had ceased to believe; and by his arguments, 
his scorn, his bold mockery, he gained, almost single-handed, his 
splendid victory. And here was the real reason why in France 
religious apologetics never had a chance. The tongue of the 
church was tied, she had to defend the indefensible, and so was 
silent; while the assault was delivered against the whole broad 
face of two flagrant offenders whose alliance made them appear 
as one: a state that in its anxiety to repress a liberty which the 
church feared, forgot its own people; and a church that, in its 
desire to sanction and support a state which tried so hard to 
serve it, neglected its own duties and was faithless to the very 
end of its being. It was the civil independence of the question 
they discussed that made English apologetics so completely vic¬ 
torious ; it was the league of church and state in France, so mis¬ 
chievous to the good of both, so provocative in both of evil, that 
contributed to their common and disastrous overthrow. 

The moral is obvious. The successful apologetic of an age is 
to be found in its collective religion. The church which for¬ 
sakes its high vocation as the prophet of God for the most splen¬ 
did and profitable alliance obtains ascendency in one generation 
‘only to lose in the next all she has schemed to gain, in the 
revolution which is sure to come as the Nemesis of forgotten 
responsibilities. The church lives for the truth, and to be its 
persevering spokesman she needs to be free. 
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STYLE AS AN ELEMENT IN DETERMINING 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF OLD TES¬ 
TAMENT DOCUMENTS. 


By Samuel Ives Curtiss, 

Chicago. 

Much of the popular misconception regarding the author¬ 
ship of Old Testament documents arises from judging them 
according to modern and occidental standards. A little reflec¬ 
tion must convince every student of the Old Testament that this 
method is radically wrong, that the literary standards of the 
Occident must be misleading when we are called upon to judge 
the writings of the Orient. 

Not only so, but we must remember that antique conceptions 
and modes of representation are very different from our own. 

There are two principles which are observed by occidental 
and modern writers; one is a studied effort at variety of expres¬ 
sion in describing similar things, a careful avoidance of a 
repetition of terms; the other is the recasting of the materials, 
in historical, poetical, or other composition, so that the product 
is the mental possession of the writer. 

These well-known principles of modern authorship are often 
applied in such a way as to discredit the results of criticism as 
to the authorship and composition of certain documents in the 
Old Testament. 

It is clear, however, that if we wish to ascertain the truth as 
to the antique documents found in the Old Testament, we must 
discover how ancient Semitic writers were wont to express their 
thoughts. Did they aim at variety of expression in treating of 
the same thing, or did they use the same terms whenever 
they had occasion to speak of the same subject ? Did they 
digest their sources in writing history or poetry, like modern 
writers, thus presenting an entirely new product in their own 
language, or did they aim, with rare fidelity, to preserve the 
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language of their documents ? It is certain that both modes of 
composition are found. The prophets generally reproduced 
their favorite authors in their own language, though their style 
is strongly colored by them. 1 But it is just as certain, so far as 
we can judge, that other writers reproduce their authorities 
word for word. Indeed we have every reason for believing that, 
when a writer had two or three parallel accounts before him, he 
combined them as the harmonist combines the gospel narratives. 
The Diatessaron of Tatian* furnishes a good example of this 
method. 

These two principles of composition, if established, are of 
the utmost importance in the criticism of the Old Testament; 
for if an author, or school of authors, uses the same language in 
describing the same things, then different codes regarding the 
same things, with a different terminology, are irrefutable 
witnesses to a diversity of authorship. Furthermore, duplicate 
or triplicate accounts of the same event not only indicate 
different sources, but furnish infallible proof that the author 
was really an editor who combined different narratives. This 
mode of composition is not to be summarily dismissed by 
making sport of it. Granted that it may seem a childish way 
of writing history, it really indicates great reverence and 
conscientiousness on the part of a writer in the use of his 
sources. If, for example, the Hebrew text of historical narra¬ 
tives in Chronicles can be separated by means of the scissors 
and joined together in a scrapbook so as to parallel certain 
similar narratives in Kings almost word for word, even to the 
dismemberment of verses, seemingly in a most arbitrary way, 
who shall complain ? 

However, it is not my purpose to prejudge the case. The 

1 Bishop Colenso maintained, from a comparison of parallel passages in Deuter¬ 
onomy and Jeremiah, that Jeremiah was the author of Deuteronomy; Graf and Kayser, 
that Ezekiel was the author of the Law of Holiness (Lev. 18-26). It is needless to 
say that these views of the authorship of Jeremiah and Ezekiel are no longer held by 
critics. CJ Ezekiel’s use of the older prophets, particularly Jeremiah.— Smend, Der 
Prophet Enechiel, Leipzig, 1880, pp. xxiv, xxv. 

9 Cf, my article on “ Wellhausen’s Theory of the Pentateuch,” in the Expositor, 
London, 1886, pp. 85 ff., and especially Geo. F. Moore in the Journal of Biblical 
literature , 1890, Part II, on “Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Pentateuch.” 
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object of this article is to prove two propositions from an induc¬ 
tive examination of numerous passages: 

(1) Ancient Hebrew writers do not usually aim at variety in 
describing the same things . 

(2) Ancient Hebrew writers are accustomed to reproduce their 
sources with as little essential change as possible . 

Ilgen calls attention to the truth of the first proposition. 
He says: 41 Repetitions .... characterize the mode of narra¬ 
tion of the ancient world, and are not merely a peculiarity of 
Genesis, or of other oriental writers; but also of the most ancient 
Greeks, as the Homeric songs must convince anyone. The 
ambassadors in Homer discharge their commissions with the 
same words with which they are instructed; as one hero arms 
himself, putting on one piece after another, so they all arm 
themselves; as one hero threatens, boasts, and reviles, so almost 
all threaten, boast, and revile; as one dashes down dead, so that 
the earth resounds, so many dash down; as one sacrifice is 
offered, so many sacrifices are offered. This simplicity and 
uniformity is the ptirest speech of nature which cannot displease 
anyone who makes any pretensions to taste. The old world 
could not persuade itself that a repeated fact and a repeated 
feeling, represented through repeated words, could be repre¬ 
sented through changed words. They believed that changed 
words must change the representation of the thing which they 
would set forth.” 3 

There are abundant illustrations of my first proposition. 
One which is familiar to every student of the minor prophets is 
found in the introduction to Amos, where we have, with one or 
two exceptions, the stereotyped formula repeated eight times: 
“Thus saith Yahwe, on account of three transgressions of ... . 
and on account of four I will not turn it back, because .... 
therefore I will send fire .... and it shall consume the palaces 
of . . . This formula is filled in with the names of the 

* Ilgen : Die Urkunden des Jerusalemischen Tcmpelarchivs, in ihrer Ur gestalt. 
Halle, 1798, pp. 365, 366. Cheyne says: “ Ilgen’s book is, in fact, rarer than Astruc’s 
Conjectures' 9 —Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 28. 

4 Amos I: I—2 :6. 
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people, the nature of their sin, the place where the fire is to be 
kindled, etc. 

So, too, the author of Deuteronomy has left his sign manual 
whenever he speaks of the place where God is to be worshiped. 
The full form is given in Deuteronomy 12:5: 44 But unto the 
place which Yah we your God shall choose from all your tribes 
to place his name there, to his dwelling ye shall seek and thither 
thou shalt come.” The essential element in the passages where 
Jerusalem is indicated is in the expression, 44 the place which 
Yahwe [your God, or thy God] shall choose .” s To this there 
is often added, 44 to cause his name to dwell there [or to put his 
name there].” 6 The substance of the phraseology is essentially 
identical 7 and is remarkably characteristic of the legal portion 
of Deuteronomy. 8 

Another example of the same phenomenon is to be found in 
the Book of Kings. We might almost say, in modern phrase, 
that a blank is provided for each Judaean, as well as for each 
Israelitish king, although the editor varies it slightly at times. 
The blank for the Judaean kings is essentially as follows: 44 In 
the .... year of ... . king of Israel reigned .... over 
Judah [ . . . . years old was he when he began to reign]* 
.... years he reigned in Jerusalem and his mother's name was 
.... daughter of ... . And he did right in the eyes of 
Yahwe [or] and he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe .... And 
the rest of the acts of .... , and all that he did, are they not 
written in the book of the Chronicles of the kings of Judah ? 
So ... . slept with his fathers and he was buried with his 
fathers in the city of David; and .... his son reigned in his 
stead.” xo 

The blank for the kings of Israel varies more on account of 

sDeut. 12:5, ii, 14/18, 21, 26; 14:23, 24, 25; 15:20; 16:2, 6,7,11,15 
16; 17 :8, 10; 18:6; 23 :16; 26:2. 

6 Deut. 12 : 5, 11, 21 ; 14 : 23, 24 ; 16 :2, 6, 11; 26:2. 1 12-26. 

7 There are thirteen slight variations. 9 Occurs often. 

10 Cf. I Kings 15 :9-11, 23, 24; 22 :41-51 2 Kings 8 : 25-27 ; 12 :1, 2, 19-21 ; 
14 : 1-3, 18, 20 ; 15 :1-3, 6, 7,32-34, 36, 38 ; 16 :1, 2, 19, 20 ; 18 :1-3 ; 20 :20, 21, 
The formula is slighUy varied after the fall of the northern kingdom, e, 21:1, 2,17, 
18, 19, 20, 25, 26 ; 22:1, 2 ; 23 : 28, etc. 
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the changes in the dynasties and the removal from Tirzah as 
capital to Samaria: 44 In the .... year of .... king of Judah 
. . . . reigned .... son of ... . over Israel in Tirzah 
[Samaria] .... years. And he did evil in the eyes of Yahwe, 
and walked in the way of Jeroboam and in his sin with which he 
caused Israel to sin ... . Now the rest of the acts of ... . 
and what he did .... are they not written in the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Israel ? And .... slept with his 
fathers and was buried in Tirzah [Samaria], and .... his son 
reigned in his stead/'” The estimate of the character of the 
Israelitish kings varies somewhat, but the most common descrip¬ 
tion is that given above. When the terms are not identical, 
they are at least synonymous, so that it is clear that they come 
from the pen of the same writer. 

Wellhausen has called attention to the framework which we 
have in connection with the Book of Judges.” Here the same 
law prevails. While there is not an identical formula in every 
case, the expressions describing the condition of Israel before 
the raising up of the judge and during his administration are at 
least synonymous, as appears from the following example: 
44 And the children of Israel did evil [again] in the eyes of 
Yahwe 13 .... and the anger of Yah we was hot against Israel , 14 
and he sold them into the hand of 15 .... and the children of 
Israel served .... years / 6 And the children of Israel cried 
unto Yahwe, and Yahwe raised up a deliverer for the children of 
Israel, and he delivered them 17 .... and the land had rest 
. . . . years ." 18 

The epitaphs of the antediluvians may also be mentioned as 
cast in one mold; when we have read one, we have read all, with 
the exception of names and dates and ages. Remarks have been 

11 I Kings 15 : 33, 34 ; 16 : 5, 6, 23, 25, 27, 28 ; 2 Kings 13 : 1, 2, 8-12, etc. 

” Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, pp. 228, 229. 

*3 This expression occurs seven times, Judges 2 :11 ; 3 : 7, 12 ; 4:1; 6 :1 ; 10 :6; 

13:1. 

14 Occurs thrice, Judges 2 :14 ; 3:8; 10 : 7. rt Twice, Judges 3 :8, 14. 

Four times, Judges 2 : 14 ; 3 : 8 ; 4 : 2 ; 10 :7. 17 Twice, Judges 3:9, 15. 

* Four times, Judges 3 :11, 30; 5 : 31; 8 : 28. 
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added for Enoch and Noah, but the scheme in every case is sub¬ 
stantially the same. 1 ? 

In the directions given for the construction of the tabernacle 
and its furniture, if we place command and execution side by 
side, in Hebrew or English, we shall find the same principle 
illustrated, namely, the use of the same language in describing 
the same things .* 0 

On examining the laws of sacrifice contained in Leviticus 91 
we find the writer uses the same phraseology in setting forth 
the same functions, or characteristics, of different kinds of sacri¬ 
fice. The expressions are so clearly stereotyped that there is 
no mistaking the style to which they belong. 

The priestly portion of the Book of Numbers furnishes many 
illustrations of the same proposition. Indeed, it is largely made 
up of a series of blanks which are filled up as occasion requires. 
First we have the enumeration of the different tribes. The 
blank, with a slight exception for the firstborn, is as follows: 
44 Of.the sons of ... . their generations according to their 
clans, according to the family of their ancestors, their enumera¬ 
tion after the number of their names [by their polls],** every 
male from twenty years old and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war; those that were numbered of them of the tribe of 
. . . . were . . . 13 This formula is repeated twelve times. 

So we have an almost identical formula for the position of 
the tribes around the tabernacle: “On the .... shall be the 
standard of the camp of ... . according to their hosts .... 
and the captain of the sons of ... . shall be ... . the son of 
.... and his host and those that were numbered of them were, 
etc.”*« 

There is also substantially one blank for the families of the 

••Gen. 5:3-31. 90 Cf. Ex. 25:10-40 with 37:1-24; 26:1-32 with 36:8-38, etc. 

“ Cf. the laws for burnt offerings in Lev. 1:3-9 with verses 10-13; for peace 
offerings, Lev. 3:1-5, the offering from the herd, with vss. 6-17, the offering from the 
flock (1) vss. 6-11; from sheep, (2) vss. 12-17, from goats ; for sin offerings (1) for the 
priest. Lev. 4:1-12, (2) for the congregation, vss. 13-21, (3) for the prince, vss. 22-26, 
(4) for the individual, vss. 27-35. 

••This expression is used twice, Num. i: 20, 22. 

**Num. 1:22-43. •♦Num. 2:2-31. 
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Levites: . “ Of . . . . was the clan of ... . and the clan of 
. . . These are the clans of ... . Those that were numbered 
of them according to the number of all the males from a month 
old and upward. Those that were numbered of them were .... 
The clans of ... . shall encamp .... the tabernacle. And 
the prince of the father’s house of, etc .”* 5 

The most remarkable instance of repetition is in the offer¬ 
ings of the twelve princes, where with very slight variations the 
same form is used in connection with each prince, the details to 
be filled in being his name, the day on which his offering was 
made, and the tribe to which he belonged. After a slight change 
for the first prince of the twelve,* 6 the following blank occurs eleven 
times: “On the .... day offered .... son of ... . prince 
of ... . He offered as his offering one silver charger, of which 
the weight was a hundred and thirty shekels, one silver bowl of 
seventy shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, both of them 
full of fine flour mingled with oil for a meal offering; one spoon 
of gold of ten shekels, full of incense, one young bullock, one 
ram, one lamb of the first year for a burnt offering, one kid of 
the goats for a sin offering, and for a sacrifice of peace offering, 
two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, five lambs of the first year; 
this was the offering of ... . son of . . . .”* 7 

The modern critics sometimes adduce this passage as an 
example of the repetitious character of the priestly writings, 
but it should rather be adduced as a conspicuous illustration of 
the proposition stated. Other examples might be taken from 
the Book of Numbers, but these must suffice. 

In all the examples which I have quoted—and many more 
could be adduced—it seems clear that Hebrew writers ordinarily 
use the same expressions when describing the same things. 

I pass now to the other principle which is related to the 
method of authorship indicated. 

(2) Ancient Hebrews reproduce their sources with as little essen¬ 
tial change as possible . 

There are many illustrations of this principle which will occur 
to any diligent reader of the Old Testament, even in the English 
•sNum. 3:21-35. ^Num. 7:12. ^Vss. 12-83. 
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version. It is not customary for Old Testament writers to give 
any indication that a passage is borrowed from another author.* 8 
We see this from the use which Isaiah ** and his younger con¬ 
temporary, Micah, 30 make of the same passage which they have 
doubtless quoted from an older prophet. 

Another instance is in the employment, essentially, of the 
same material by the editor of Isaiah 32 and of the Book of Kings 3 * 
in the story of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, and in the 
account of Hezekiah. 

Sometimes they quote extended sections, as in the case just 
cited, without change, except such as has been brought about by 
different recensions of the same text. 33 At other times they make 
slight changes. They also produce new compositions by piecing 
together various sources which we are still able to find. They 
conscientiously preserve the text they have before them, even 
when they introduce new matter, so that the first half of a clause 
or even phrase of a verse may appear at the beginning of a long 
insertion and the last half, or remainder, at the end. The Book 
of Chronicles, which is largely based on Samuel and Kings, fur¬ 
nishes the most instructive illustrations of all these characteristics. 

The account of Saul’s death is essentially the same in Chron¬ 
icles 34 as in Samuel. 35 There are slight textual variations which 
may mostly be explained by their preservation in two different 
accounts. The chronicler's hand appears, however, in the rea¬ 
son which he assigns for Saul’s death. 36 

In the Psalter we have an interesting illustration of the use 
which editors make of their sources, e.g ., in the second book, 
the fourteenth psalm is reproduced as the fifty-third. In the 
first book it is a Yahwe psalm, in the second an Elohim psalm. 
There is also a change in the sixth verse of Ps. 53. The 
Psalter also affords instances of the use of part of a psalm or of 

■"Examples of acknowledged quotations are: Num. 21:14; Josh. 10:12, 13; 
2 Sam. 1:18; Jer. 26:18, cf Micah 3:12. 

■’Isa. 2:2-4. 3 * Isa. 36—38 : 8,21, 22, chap. 39. 

3 ° Micah 4:1-3. 3 * 2 Kings 18:13—20:12-19. 

33 Such textual changes are familiar to the critical student of the New Testament 
parallel passages in the Old Testament afford an admirable view of the same fact. 

>♦ 1 Chron. 10:1-12. 351 Sam. 31. * Vss. 13-14. 
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piecing together different sources, e.g ., Ps. 70 of the second 
book is simply the reproduction of Ps. 40:14-18 of the first 
book, and Ps. 108 of the fourth book of Ps. 57:8-12 and 
of Ps. 60:7-14 of the second book. 

Before turning to the chronicler, let us examine the sources 
of the account in 2 Kings 25:18-25, which details the second 
capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians. The first part of this 
narrative to the twenty-first verse is parallel with Jer. 52 :24-27; 
but the author of it has drawn the rest from Jer. 40:7-10 and 
52:31-34, e.g. t 2 Kings 25 :23, 24, with the exception of the words 
in brackets from Jer. 40:7-10: “And when all the captains of 
the forces [which were in the field] heard, they and their men, 
that the king of Babylon had appointed Gedaliah [son of Ahi- 
kam] 37 governor [in the land, and had entrusted him with the 
men, women and children, and with the poor of the land 38 who 
were not carried away captive to Babylon] then they came unto 
Gedaliah to Mizpah, even Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, and 
Johanan [and Jonathan] 3 * the son[s] of Kareah, and Seraiah the 
son of Tanhumeth, [and the sons of Ephai] the Netophathite, 
and Jezaniah the son of a Maacathite, they and their men. And 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan]*°sware to them 
and to their men, saying [Kings: and said to them], fear not to 
serve the Chaldeans, dwell in the land and serve the king of 
Babylon and it shall be well with you.” 4 * The author of the 
passage in Kings took vs. 25 from Jer. 41 :1-3 almost word for 
word, with some omissions and some slight changes. The pas¬ 
sage as found in Kings is after the omission of the additional 
matter which is bracketed: “And it came to pass in the seventh 
month came Ishmael, the son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishma 

37 Omitted by LXX. 

3 * LXX omits “ and children and with the poor of the land.” 

39 LXX omits “ and Jonathan.” 40 LXX omits this clause. 

41 The difference between the two texts may not be due to the effort of the editor 
of Kings to condense his sources. We may well believe that the text of Jeremiah 
which he had before him was at least as much briefer as that of the LXX; for the 
text of Jeremiah in the LXX is said to have 2700 words less than the Massoretic. An 
examination of the Septuagint version of 40:7-10(47:7-10) shows almost as much 
condensation in the text of Jeremiah as in the parallel passage in Kings. 
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of the seed royal [and the princes of the king] and ten men with 
him [unto Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, to Mizpah, and ate bread 
there together in Mizpah. And Ishmael arose, the son of Neth- 
aniah, and the ten men which were with him] and they smote 
Gedaliah [the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, with the sword] 
and he died 4 * [whom the king of Babylon had made governor of 
the land]. And [all] the Jews [which were with Gedaliah in Miz¬ 
pah] and the Chaldeans [which were found there with the men of 
war Ishmael smote], which were with him in Mizpah A compari¬ 
son of the Hebrew text in Kings and Jeremiah will show that the 
words common to both are entirely the same, with one excep¬ 
tion which probably did not exist in the original text, and that 
the order is the same, except that the sentence which is italicized 
is connected with the Chaldeans in Kings, instead of with the 
Jews, as in Jeremiah. Verse 26 of Kings is a condensation of 
Jer. 43 : 4-7. Hence 2 Kings 25 :18-25 is pieced together from 
Jer. 52:24-27; 40:7-9; 41: i-3; 43-4-71 and 52:31-34. 

We turn now to the Book of Chronicles as affording abun¬ 
dant illustration of the second proposition. Although the chron¬ 
icler claims to have access to other authorities, 43 and writes in a 
priestly spirit, he certainly makes use of our books of Samuel 
and Kings, which he reproduces literally, as they lie before him, 
whenever he wishes to present the same events as those narrated 
in them. His method of composition is that already indicated. 
He reproduces his sources word for word, so far as they exist in 
Samuel and Kings, or in the Psalms, and often pieces different 
accounts together. For lack of space we must confine ourselves 
to his account of David and Solomon. Anyone who will take a 
Hebrew Bible, cut out the parallel passages and paste them on 
a piece of cardboard, side by side, will see that the chronicler 
has ordinarily reproduced the text of Samuel and Kings, although 
there are many evidences of corruption in the text that may well 
account for minor divergencies, which it is not necessary to note 

48 This is the translation of as found in the text of Kings, which I regard 

as original. It will be noticed that the consonants in the text of Jeremiah 40:2 
are the same. The adoption of the Hiphtl form instead of the Qal doubUess 
led some scribe to insert ink to complete the construction. 

**Cf. The Lcvitical Priests, Edinburgh, 1877, pp. 168-174. 
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in this discussion. I Chron. 11 :1-47, containing an account of 
David's coronation over all Israel and of his mighty men, is 
composed of 2 Sam. 5 :1—3, 6-10 and of 23:8-39. Here two 
passages somewhat remote are joined together. Another example 
of patchwork by the chronicler is found in the psalm 44 which he 
assigns to David at the bringing up of the ark. He has made 
it by joining three late psalms together, which have no titles, 
taken from the fourth book. Verses 8-22 are the first sixteen 
verses of Ps. 105, or one-third of the whole; vss. 23-33 are 
the whole of Ps. 96; vs. 34 is the first verse of Ps. 106; 
and vss. 35, 36 are vss. 47, 48, or the last two verses, of the 
same psalm, which is the last in the book, and has a doxology. 
The chronicler gives the doxology a slight twist so as to adapt 
it to its new connection, and makes some other changes in the 
sequence of clauses taken from the psalmist. His method shows 
a very conscientious presentation of the words before him, 
although he does not hesitate to change clauses in a way which 
reminds us of the divisive theories which the modern critics are 
charged with importing into Genesis. 

1 Chron., chap. 17, corresponds almost literally to 2 Sam. 7, 1 
Chron. 18 to 2 Sam. 8; 1 Chron. 19 to 2 Sam. 10. 1 Chron., chap. 

20, is composed of the following sources: vs. I, first clause, copies 
2 Sam. 11 :1, and the rest of the verse, except the last clause, is 
based on the remainder even to phraseology. The chronicler 
omits the account of David's adultery with Bathsheba and his 
murder of Uriah, which immediately follows, and continues his 
narrative in vss. 2 and 3 by the use of the very words found in 
2 Sam. 12:30, 31, which join on at the end of this story; while 
vss. 4-8 are from 2 Sam. 21 :19-22. This is certainly signifi¬ 
cant, not only as to the matter which he omits, 45 but also as to 
the patchwork method of authorship, which thus contains 2 
Sam. 11:1; 12 :30, 31 and 21:19-22 in a chapter of eight verses. 
The chronicler omits all the troubles in David’s family as the 
result of his wrongdoing, as found in the account of Amnon and 

44 I Chron. 16:8-36. 

45 I Sam. ix : 2—12:25, t. e. t he joins 11:1 to 12:26, vss. 26-29 being condensed 
by the chronicler into a single line; hence we can see that this omission is intentional. 
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Tamar* and Absalom's rebellion, 47 and all the intervening matter 
until 2 Sam. 23:7. As we have seen, 2 Sam. 23:8-39 is con¬ 
tained in 1 Chron. 11:10-47. 

A study of 1 Chron., chap. 21, which is a continuation of the 
narrative we have just been considering, is exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. It is a reproduction of 2 Sam., chap. 24, with some editorial 
omissions and additions. The chronicler, instead of imputing 
David’s plan of numbering Israel to Yahwe, charges it directly to 
Satan. He omits vss. 5-8, and 11 of Samuel, and inserts vss. 16, 
18 and 20.. He also inserts matter from a Levitical standpoint. 
He manifests a tendency to enlarge the number of the people 
and turns the purchase money of Samuel, fifty shekels of silver, 48 
into six hundred shekels of gold, 49 showing that he was an adher¬ 
ent of the gold standard. 

1 Chron., chap. 22, to 2 Chron., chap. 2, is almost entirely with¬ 
out parallels in Kings; 2 Chron., chap. 3, is derived from 1 Kings 6 
and 7, but is much abridged and changed ; 2 Chron., chap. 4, is a 
composite production; vs. 1 is from the chronicler; vss. 2-5 are 
parallel with 1 Kings 7:23-26; vs. 6 is equivalent to 1 Kings 7:38, 
39, abridged and somewhat modified; vs. 7 is based on 1 Kings 
7:49; vss. 8 and 9 are editorial additions by the chronicler; vs. 10 
is almost an exact reproduction of the last clause of 1 Kings 7: 
39; vss. 11—17 are essentially the same as 1 Kings 7:40-45; 
vs. 18 to 2 Chron. 5:1 is equivalent to I Kings 7:48-51; 2 
Chron. 5 :2-io, 13, last clause, 14 corresponds to 1 Kings 8: 1- 
11; vss. 11—13, including the first two clauses, were inserted by 
the chronicler into vs. 11 of Kings, but he preserves almost the 
exact phraseology of Kings both before and after the insertion, as 
follows: “And it came to pass when the priests went out from 
the holy place [insertion of the chronicler] that the cloud filled 
the house of Yahwe, and the priests were not able to stand and 
minister on account of the cloud,"’for the glory of Yahwe filled 
the house of Yahwe.” This passage certainly furnishes an 
important example of the mode of composition by the ancient 
Hebrews in retaining almost word for word the language of their 

*2 Sam. 13. 49 2 Sam. 24 124. 

*1 2 Sam. 14-18. «* 2 Chron. 21:25. 
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sources, which they piece together, even when they interpolate 
matter from some other author, or of their own. 

2 Chron. 6: 1-30 is found again in 1 Kings 8: 12-50, first 
clause. In verse 39 the chronicler combines verse 49 in Kings 
with the first clause of verse 50; he omits verse 50, second 
and third clauses to verse 53 inclusive. In place of these he 
inserts Ps. 132 : 8, 9, and as the forty-second verse he combines 
the last clause of the tenth verse, after rejecting the first clause, 
with the first half of the first verse of the psalm, omitting the 
title and introducing the word 11 mercies” from Isa. 55:3, t . e. t 
he doubtless had this passage in mind when he wrote. 

2 Chron. 7:1-11, which is a continuation of the account of 
the dedication of the temple, furnishes another example of the 
way in which the Hebrews used their sources, and how, when 
they interpolated matter, they preserved the material preceding 
and following. Verse 1, first clause, is the first clause of 1 Kings 
8:54; but that which follows to verse 3, inclusive, is from a 
Levitical standpoint; verses 4 and 5 correspond to 1 Kings 8 :62 
and 63 ; verse 6 is an insertion of the chronicler. The expres¬ 
sion, “on the eighth day,” in the ninth verse of the chronicler is 
equivalent to the same expression in 1 Kings 8:66. The inter¬ 
polation 30 in the passage from Kings is indicated by the brackets: 
“On the eighth day [interpolation by the chronicler] 51 he sent 
away the people, and they blessed the king and went to their 
tents rejoicing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness 
which Yahwe had done to David his servant and to Israel his 
people.” It is to be remembered that the chronicler is at pains 
to copy two Hebrew words from Kings before the interpolation. 
It is important to notice this as it may serve as an answer to the 

s° 2 Chron. 7:9-10, first clause. 

p The passage according to the chronicler, bracketing the words not in Kings, is 
as follows: “ [And they observed] on the eighth day [an assembly, for they observed 
the consecration of the altar seven days, and the feast seven days. And on the 
twenty-third day of the seventh month] he sent away the people to their tents, rejoic¬ 
ing and glad of heart on account of all the goodness which Yahwe had done to David 
[and to Solomon] and to Israel his people. 11 As 2 Chron. 7 :8 corresponds exacUy to 
1 Kings 8: 66, there is no getting away from the conclusion that in his interpolation he 
retained the expression “ on the eighth day” from Kings. 
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strictures made by the traditionalists on this mode of com¬ 
position. 

2 Chron. 7:12-22 corresponds to 1 Kings 9:2-9. The 
chronicler omits the second clause of verse 2; and expands 
verse 3, after omitting “ and thy supplication that thou hast 
made before me,” by inserting verses 13-15 between 11 1 have 
heard thy prayer ” and 11 1 have hallowed this house, etc.” I 
indicate the chronicler’s insertions and omissions by brackets: 
“And Yahwe appeared unto Solomon [a second time as he 
appeared unto him at Gibeon]. And Yahwe said unto him, I 
have heard thy prayer [and thy supplication that thou hast made 
before me], [insertion by the chronicler of verses 13-15] I have 
hallowed this house [which thou hast built] to put my name 
there forever, and my eyes and my heart shall be there all the 
days.” 5 * 

2 Chron., chap. 8, is parallel with 1 Kings 9 :10-24, with varia¬ 
tions. 2 Chron., chap. 9, which contains the account of the Queen 
of Sheba and Solomon's magnificence, is almost the same as I 
Kings io, excepting verse 28 which it modifies and verse 29 which 
it cuts out entirely. It is also significant that the chronicler finds 
no place for 1 Kings 11 :1-40, which contains the account of 
Solomon’s apostasy, thus following his policy concerning David 
and that of the priestly writer in Genesis, who excludes all par¬ 
allels to the Yahwistic writer, reflecting on the character of the 
patriarchs. When the sad story found in Kings concerning Solo¬ 
mon is ended, the chronicler incorporates 11:41-43 in his narra¬ 
tive. Hence the sources of 2 Chron., chap. 9, are 1 Kings 10: 
1-28 and 11 : 41-43. The remainder of Chronicles would furnish 
further examples, but these must suffice. 

We may now draw the following conclusions from this inves¬ 
tigation : 

5 *Parallel passages in 2 Chron. 7:12-16 with interpolations: “And Yahwe 
appeared onto Solomon [in the night], and said to him, I have heard thy prayer [and 
I have chosen this place for myself for an house of sacrifice. If I shut up the heaven 
so that there shall be no rain, or if I command the locust to devour the land, and if I 
send pestilence among my people, and if my people, upon whom my name is called, 
humble themselves and pray and seek my face and return from their evil ways, then 
I will hear from heaven and will forgive their sins and heal their land. Now my eyes 
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1. Our standard for criticising the style of Hebrew writers 
must be derived from an inductive study of their writings. 53 

2. This being the case, we should not say on general prin¬ 
ciples that any method of composition is absurd. The exam¬ 
ination of facts must show what method has been employed. 

3. Our examination demonstrates two things : (1) that the 
Hebrews, in the most ancient specimens of Old Testament 
literature as well as the most modern, were accustomed to use 
the same terms in describing the same things; (2) that without 
fear of plagiarism they often incorporated their sources word 
for word, sometimes by quoting long passages entire, sometimes 
by piecing together different passages, and that when they had 
occasion to insert matter, either of their own or from some other 
source, they preserved the beginning and the end of the writing 
into which they brought the interpolation, even if it were only a 
verse of which two words appeared before the interpolation and 
the balance at the end. 54 

4. An examination of the chronicler shows that this was a 
favorite mode of composition with him. By taking two Hebrew 
or English Bibles, cutting out certain narratives in Chronicles, and 
finding the corresponding narratives in Samuel and Kings, and 
pasting them in parallel columns, we are able to show that the 
chronicler not only quotes accurately from Samuel and Kings, 
but that he pieces different accounts together. Whether he 
supplements these from his own materials or from those of other 

shall be opened and my ears shall attend to the prayer of this place and now I have 
chosen and] I have hallowed this house that my name may be there forever, and my 
eyes and my heart shall be there all the days.” This interpolation is made up of 
expressions taken from I Kings 8 : 26, 28, 33 , 40 . 

53 This is just as important as a study of oriental manners and customs, when com¬ 
paring the Orient with the Occident How little canons taken from occidental life 
would avail in judging the peculiarities of orientals appears from a passage in 
Graham’s Jordan and the Rhine , London, 1854, p. 4 : 41 Modes, customs, usages, all 
that you can set down to the score of the national, the social or the conventional, are 
precisely as different from yours as the East is from the West. They sit when you 
stand, they lie when you sit, they do to the head what you do to the feet; they use fire 
when you use water, you shave the beard, they shave the head, you move the hat, they 
touch the breast, etc.” 

54 See pp. 322-4. 
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writers we cannot say, because the other writers no longer 
exist. 

5. It would be possible, if Samuel and Kings were not acces¬ 
sible, for critics, with some degree of success, on account of their 
distinctive style, to cut out the passages taken from these books 
by the chronicler and piece them together. 

6. In the light of these conclusions it would not be surpris¬ 
ing that an editor, living about one hundred years before the 
chronicler and having different codes before him, with the 
accompanying historical matter, should group them together 
as the chronicler has grouped his sources, and as a harmony of 
the gospels combines different narratives. 

7. This hypothesis becomes as certain as any can be when 
we find three different kinds of style and three main groups of 
laws running through the Pentateuch. 

8. Not to discriminate between these documents leads to 
hopeless confusion in regard to the religious history of Israel. 

9. God always uses such instruments as he finds, hence in 
transmitting his revelation he uses the literary methods of a 
given age, he chooses the foolish things to confound the wise; 
therefore it is not a legitimate criticism to say that this mode 
of authorship is not worthy to be used by God in making a 
divine revelation, since it has been used by the chronicler and 
other Old Testament writers. 

10. We are not to fear any critical results which come from 

honest investigation. Let us say to the critic : 41 Turn on the 

light; the more you investigate the better.” The questions of 
authorship and composition cannot affect “the heavenliness of 
the matter,” 55 nor is God's Word less of a treasure because con 
tained in earthen vessels. 56 

* Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica, chap. 1, sec. v. 

*2 Cor. 4 : 7. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INQUIRY CON¬ 
CERNING THE GENUINENESS OF THE PAULINE 
EPISTLES. 

By Bernhard Weiss, 

Berlin. 

Since the end of the second century thirteen Pauline epistles 
have been included in the canon of the New Testament. To be 
sure at that time no one had thought, nor was anyone com¬ 
petent, to examine these letters, which had for a very long time 
been read and used (even if not expressly cited) by ecclesias¬ 
tical writers, with a view to determining whether they were what 
they professed to be, letters of the apostle Paul. There had 
never so much as a doubt arisen on this point. Only in our 
century has criticism raised the question whether all these thir¬ 
teen epistles are to be attributed to Paul. First of all Eichhorn 
and De Wette denied the genuineness of the pastoral epistles; 
but doubts were also early entertained concerning the so-called 
epistle to the Ephesians and the second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. Yet the only question ever discussed was whether the 
epistles were to be attributed to Paul himself or to one of his 
disciples. 

Baur was the first to reject all the shorter Pauline epistles, 
accepting as genuine only the four epistles, to the Romans, Corin¬ 
thians, and Galatians ; the others, he maintained, could not have 
arisen before the second century. But even in his school there 
soon sprang up a reaction against his position, Hilgenfeld again 
ascribing to the apostle the first epistle to the Thessalonians, 
the epistle to the Philippians, and the epistle to Philemon; and 
all recent criticism, more or less independent of Baur, agreed 
with him. But the reactionary movement thus begun reached 
farther and farther. Holtzmann set to work to prove at least a 
Pauline basis in the epistle to the Colossians ; von Soden reduced 
the interpolations admitted by him in this letter to a minimum, 
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until at last he surrendered even this minimum and accepted the 
whole epistle as genuine. As for the second epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, Paul Schmidt admitted that with the exception of the 
eschatological passage of the second chapter and a few smaller 
interpolations there is no ground for supposing it spurious. 
But when it can^e to be more and more believed that the mean¬ 
ing of that Pauline 11 apocalypse ” had been found, all considera¬ 
tions against it were dismissed, and critics such as Klopper and 
Julicher ( Einleitung , 1894) without further hesitation defended 
its genuineness. And though Kldpper at least still maintains 
the spuriousness of the epistle to the Ephesians, Julicher declares 
the objections against it insufficient for its rejection. Recently 
also Harnack in his Chronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (Vol. 
I, Leipzig, 1897) has treated all ten Pauline epistles which 
Marcion had in his canon as genuine. To the pastoral epistles 
only, as in Eichhorn’s time, all recent criticism objects. 

There is also, to be sure, a radical wing of recent criticism 
which even outstrips Baur, declaring as it does the four epistles 
unassailed by him, and thus the whole body of Pauline epistles, 
to be spurious. When Bruno Bauer first came forward in the 
middle of this century with this view it was universally rejected 
as hypercriticism hardly needing refutation; but recently sev¬ 
eral Dutch scholars have returned to the same theory. Among 
German scholars Steck in his Galaterbrief (Berlin, 1888) not only 
tried to prove the spuriousness of this epistle, but also rejected in 
connection with it the epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
Yet up to the present time he has been opposed, not less than 
his predecessor, Bruno Bauer, by all schools of criticism. When 
even a critic like Holtzmann declares this criticism to be the 
product of a mistaken exegesis and a historico-philosophical 
petitio principii; it is safe to say that there is as yet no occasion 
for entering into a detailed examination of it. The same holds 
also respecting the attempt, which has been more and more 
widely spreading of late, to prove more or less extensive inter¬ 
polations in the text of the Pauline epistles transmitted to us 
{cf C. Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe , G 5 t- 
tingen, 1894). This rests, so far as it is not connected with 
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critical questions which we shall soon consider, upon exegetical 
difficulties that exist in the text or the context of the Pauline 
epistles. But it is clear that if one does not understand how 
this or that passage fits into the connection, it is far more diffi¬ 
cult to conceive how an interpolator could come to interrupt a 
lucid text with interpolations alleged to be so incongruous. If 
one discovers, therefore, the line of thought which guided the 
interpolator, then that may also have been the line of thought 
of the apostle himself. It will always remain the task of exe¬ 
gesis to understand a document transmitted to us, as it lies 
before us, and that this is not impossible in the case of the 
Pauline letters, I believe that I have shown ( cf B. Weiss, Die 
paulinischen Briefe im berichtigtrm Text mit kurzer Erlduterung zum 
Handgebrauch bei der Schriftlectiire , Leipzig, 1896). 

This history of criticism and its present status affords abun¬ 
dant opportunity for a number of fruitful observations. I pro¬ 
pose, therefore, to go through the series of the thirteen Pauline 
epistles according to their almost universally accepted order, 
and discuss in detail the critical problems which have arisen in 
the case of each one. In doing thus, I understand by 11 critical 
problems ” not the grounds of doubt, often very subjective, 
with which, in the period of the criticism of the Schleiermacher- 
De Wette school, the genuineness of this or that epistle was dis¬ 
puted, since these, like the interpolation hypotheses named 
above, are mostly refuted by a careful exegesis. This it is, 
indeed, which the criticism of Baur and his school achieved for 
us, viz., that the critical problem is now always formulated in 
the question whether the epistles under discussion can be under¬ 
stood from the conditions existing in the time of Paul, or point 
to a later period. By this means only criticism gains a higher, 
more general interest, inasmuch as whatever its result may be it 
leads to a deeper historical understanding of these documents 
which are in any case so highly significant. We shall there¬ 
fore first of all discuss the questions pertaining to the circum¬ 
stances of tjieir origin which appear to us not to have been as yet 
sufficiently cleared up. And in this matter even the extreme 
radical criticism may become of importance to us in so far as it 
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shows where even in respect to the Pauline epistles generally 
held to be genuine historical problems still remain which 
require a more thorough investigation. 

I. THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

When Baur in his Paulas (1845) declared the first epistle to 
the Thessalonians spurious, the prevailing conception of the 
epistle furnished a certain justification of this position. Until 
that time the first three chapters of the epistle had been thought 
to contain only outpourings of the apostle’s heart and retrospects 
of the time of his ministry in Thessalonica and of his separation 
from the church; and their purpose remained unintelligible. The 
short admonitions and eschatological discussions of the fourth 
and fifth chapters formed, then, in reality the essential part of the 
epistle, although one could not conceive what was the purpose 
of those warnings, which aimed only at keeping the disciples from 
the grossest sins of heathenism, and of these discussions, which 
involved only the rudiments of the Christian hope for the future. 
But this conception of the epistle was even on exegetical grounds 
untenable. For the transition 4 :1 with a Xotvir ofo shows with¬ 
out doubt that, on the contrary, the first three chapters contain 
the main subject which the apostle had to discuss with the 
church, and that from 4: 1 on he merely appends such admoni¬ 
tions and explanations as still remained for him to give to the 
church. But if this is so, the main purpose of chapters 1-3 can¬ 
not be found in the grateful retrospect of what God had hitherto 
done for the church, since all the letters of the apostle begin 
with that, or in the wishes for their further prosperity, which 
always follow closely on the thanksgiving (1: 2-10; 3 :11-13), 
but only in the sections of evidently apologetic character which 
stand between. The understanding of the epistle, and, conse¬ 
quently, the guaranty of its genuineness, turns accordingly on 
the question whether any occasion for these apologetic sections 
is perceptible. 

Evidently this self-defense of the apostle is directed against 
slanders which had been circulated against him. The young 
Christians in Thessalonica had been told that they had been led 
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astray by cunning, ambitious, and self-seeking impostors; that 
only thus had they been alienated from their fellow-countrymen, 
from whom they were now suffering many a hardship and perse¬ 
cution. The burden of these hardships weighed heavily on the 
church and evidently gave the apostle great concern, since the 
young Christians had not yet proved themselves true under such 
a test. These slanderers declared that the apostles, for fear of 
being involved in these persecutions, had opportunely abandoned 
these whom they had betrayed and given them over to their 
fate; taking good care not themselves to return to the church. 
Only from this point of view does the whole section 2: I—3 : 10 
appear in its true light and receive its right interpretation, as I 
have shown in the kurzen Erlauterungen. But the question arises, 
Whence did these slanders originate, from whom had they 
issued? This question has not yet been as satisfactorily and 
unanimously answered even by the defender? of the epistle as is 
necessary for its complete understanding. 

There is indeed, both in the apology of the apostle and in the 
slanders which it presupposes, much that reminds us of the 
attacks which Paul endured in Corinth from his Jewish-Christian 
opponents. Since, however, it cannot be supposed that such 
opponents were to be found in this essentially Gentile church 
only recently established, Baur was right to a certain extent in 
finding here only imitations of the epistles to the Corinthians. 
But he neglected even to ask whether the analogous phenomena 
here could not perhaps be much better explained on wholly dif¬ 
ferent grounds. Such a commentator as Hofmann and such a 
critic as von Soden (Theologische Studien und Kritiken , 1885, No. 
2) assume, to be sure, that those slanders issued from the unbe¬ 
lieving Gentile countrymen of the Christians in Thessalonica. 
But it cannot be conceived how it should come about that the 
converts of Paul and his companion should be at all affected by 
the opinions of those who when the Jewish missionaries were 
present paid no heed to them. All becomes clear when once it 
is recognized that it was the unbelieving Jews in Thessalonica 
who during the presence of the missionaries had sought to bring 
an accusation against them (Acts 17:5-8), and now behind 
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their backs endeavored to undo their work. They were able to 
argue that they themselves surely knew their own countrymen 
better than these Gentiles newly converted to Christianity, and 
knowing them were in a position to affirm that they were 
deceivers and betrayers. 

This suggestion is, moreover, obviously confirmed by the 
passage 2:15 ff. From the point of view of the current con¬ 
ception of the epistle Baur was right in declaring that the 
polemic against the Jews, which here suddenly breaks up all 
connection, was wholly unintelligible ; and quite recently Schmie- 
del, who likewise thinks the slanders emanated rather from the 
Gentiles, has proposed to strike out these verses as a gloss. If, 
however, the attacks emanated from the unbelieving Jews, then 
it is clear why Paul ranks these slanders here with the efforts of 
the ungodly haters of the Gentiles who had tried on all occa¬ 
sions and in every way to obstruct his work of salvation among 
the heathen. Only from this point of view, moreover, is it 
possible to see why this severe polemic against the Jews closes 
with the statement that they had no need still further to fill up 
the measure of their sins by persecuting the messengers to 
the Gentiles, the [divine] wrath having already come upon 
them to the uttermost (vs. 16). So long as these words were 
referred to the destruction of Jerusalem, it followed, of course, 
that the epistle could not have been written by Paul, since he 
did not live long enough to witness this event. Even more 
recent defenders of the epistle make only random conjectures 
to account for these words. And yet there is but one clear 
and sure interpretation of them, and this recent critics also, like 
von Soden and Julicher, have accepted. As Paul in Romans, 
chap. 1, sees the revelation of the divine wrath against the 
heathen world in its surrender to the folly of idolatry, to 
unnatural lust, and to a complete deadening of the moral sense, 
so he sees the wrath of God poured out upon unbelieving Israel 
in the judgment of hardening, of which he speaks in Rom. 11:7; 
2 Cor. 3:14. 

All that . Paul says (chap. 1) in praise of the Christian stand¬ 
ing of the Thessalonians and of the fame of their conversion to 
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Christianity is explained from the fact that he has in mind, 
by reference to the divine origin of Christianity and to the 
duty of guarding their good repute, to admonish them to endure 
with patience the persecutions that have befallen them. For mani¬ 
festly their life as believers (for their perfecting in which he prays 
in 3: io) is deficient precisely in the fact that it still lacks that 
joyfulness which resists the trials of misfortune and which alone 
could establish their faith amid such trials. Further, the 
admonitions of chap. 4 show that the church was still lack¬ 
ing in the expression of its faith in practical life ; that they 
still needed the warning against falling back into the old Gen¬ 
tile sins of unchastity and avarice (4 : 3-8). But it is just this 
that shows that we have here the picture of a church still young, 
much admired for the enthusiasm with which it had received the 
gospel, but now weighed down under the long continued perse¬ 
cutions and not yet sufficiently confirmed in moral life—a pic¬ 
ture which no imitator of the apostle could invent and which 
is therefore in itself a guaranty of the genuineness of the 
epistle. 

The eschatological discussions also (4 : 13—5 : 11) are easily 
understood if the pressure of persecution had raised to the 
highest pitch the desire for the return of the Lord, which alone 
could bring release. Exhortations, like 5: 19 ff. carry us into 
the midst of church meetings roused to the highest pitch of 
feeling through such eschatological expectations. Prophets rise 
up who under a fanatical excitement declare the nearness of the 
second coming, while others oppose them with sober criticism, 
and, because prophecy had overstepped the bounds marked out 
for it, disparage it in general. Therefore the apostle is obliged 
to call attention to the fact that the day and hour of the parousia 
is and will remain unknown, and that we have only to take 
care that that time find us not unprepared (5:1-10). There 
were those also who under the influence of unwarranted expec¬ 
tation left their daily work professedly to spend their time in 
preparing for the parousia, which, as they thought, would end 
all things, thus becoming a burden on the charity of the church 
and even on that of their heathen countrymen. These are those 
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£rajcroi whom Paul (5:14) exhorts the church to admonish and 
to whom he directs his exhortation that, even when they do not 
themselves believe it necessary, they shall by all means work 
zealously, in order to be always gaining new means for more 
extensive labors of love, and not in the eyes of their unbeliev¬ 
ing countrymen to bring disgrace upon Christianity through 
their idleness and beggary (4: 10-12). 

The discussion that follows (4 : 13-18), containing the most 
weighty eschatological material, brings us to the last point; and 
here also the epistle can be understood only in case it is genuine. 
Manifestly the church which at first, like Paul himself, had 
hoped while yet in its entirety to witness the parousia had 
through the first cases of death which occurred in its member¬ 
ship been thrown into the greatest distress. Since it cannot be 
supposed that a pseudonymous writer would make the apostle 
speak as if he hoped himself to be alive at the parousia (whereas 
he actually passed away before that event) the alarm implied in 
4: 13 is wholly inexplicable as the product of a period subse¬ 
quent to that of the apostle, since the Christians of later times 
must certainly in some way have come to accept the fact that 
many would not survive to witness the parousia. When the 
resurrection had become a permanent part of the common hope 
of Christianity for the future, nothing could have been gained 
by an appeal to the awakening of those who sleep preceding the 
glorification of those who survive. These discussions can be 
understood only on the assumption that the apostle is explain¬ 
ing these things in detail to a new church, to which he, believ¬ 
ing the parousia to be near at hand, had as yet had no occasion 
to speak of the fate of those who might perhaps die before 
the parousia, or to a congregation in which the antipathy of the 
Hellenic mind to this element of Christian doctrine (cf Acts 
17:32; 1 Cor. 15:12) had prevented their hearing or under¬ 
standing his allusions to the parousia. It will then also appear 
what word of the Lord it is to which Paul appeals; and this is 
all the more important because those who have attempted to 
refer the epistle to a later time have taken advantage of the 
uncertainty which prevails regarding this term. Inasmuch as 
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the apostle by no means asserts that this word of the Lord con¬ 
tains all that he set forth (vs. 16 ff.), but only affirms on the 
authority of it that those who survive will not precede those 
who sleep, it is entirely sufficient to refer to Matt. 24:31, where 
Jesus promises at his parousia to gather his elect about himself 
from the four winds, hence all together. Second Thessalonians 
also makes allusion to this promise (2:1). 

If thus the genuineness of the epistle appears fully con¬ 
firmed, this yields from another point of view a highly impor¬ 
tant result for the criticise of the Pauline epistles in general. It 
was one of the fundamental errors of Baur's criticism that a doc¬ 
trinal system based on the four epistles accepted by him was 
made the standard for determining what else should be recog¬ 
nized as Pauline. But those letters indeed show a form of teach¬ 
ing so related in content and expression only because the epistles 
to the Galatians and Corinthians are directed toward the same 
Jewish-Christian opposition, while the epistle to the Romans rep¬ 
resents the results of that same struggle. Besides, all four were 
written in a period of three and one-half years, three of them 
within a period of less than a year. And yet the doctrine of 
salvation characteristic of the apostle even in them varies greatly 
in proportion and degree, while uniform development in other 
doctrinal topics is out of the question. But it is in itself con¬ 
trary to all historical probability that Paul immediately upon his 
conversion worked out an original system of doctrine, or even that 
doctrine of salvation which later was developed in so profound a 
way. When, in Gal. 1 :23, we read that the churches of Judea had 
heard say: 11 He that once persecuted us now preacheth the faith 
of which he once made havoc,” it is evident that at this time 
there must have been no essential difference between his type of 
doctrine and that of the original apostles. It was probably 
rather the struggle with the Judaizer that forced him to develop 
his doctrine of salvation with such precision and sharpness, and to 
elaborate all its premises and consequences, and to express it in 
such bold propositions and striking terminology. 

That such was in fact the case the first epistle to the Thessa¬ 
lonians proves most clearly. It is extremely interesting to see 
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how assiduously the most recent defenders of the epistles, Paul 
Schmidt and von Soden, reject the idea that it contains an unde¬ 
veloped form of Pauline doctrine; and yet this is unquestion¬ 
ably the fact. It is, of course, true that even here those pecul¬ 
iarities of his doctrine which are connected with the peculiar 
character of his conversion come to light. Christ, of course, is 
to him the exalted Lord from whom comes all salvation just as 
from God himself; but there are no Christological statements 
furnishing more explicit information of the nature and origin of 
his person; there is no detailed exposition of the atoning sig¬ 
nificance of his death, which is touched upon only in a general 
statement, such as 5 : 10. Of course, even thus early Christianity 
is to him a divine dispensation of grace, but nowhere is the 
inability of the natural man to work out his own salvation, which 
such a doctrine called for, explained or traced back to the power 
of sin in th£ flesh; of justification by faith and not by works 
there is nowhere any mention; nor is the attitude of the Chris¬ 
tian toward the law of the Old Testament and the relation of Jew 
and Gentile to salvation in Christ spoken of, although the way in 
which the unbelieving Jews tried to undermine Paul’s work must 
certainly have furnished occasion enough for it. The doctrine of 
the Spirit who through the Word produces faith in the elect, and 
the new life in the believer, already has, it is true, an important 
place; but of the vital fellowship with Christ, secured by the 
Spirit, of the completion of salvation guaranteed by him, which 
gave to the apostle’s developed system of thought such a pecul¬ 
iar stamp, there is as yet no trace. So much is certain: The 
critic who makes the theology of the four great doctrinal and 
controversial epistles the standard for all that is to be recog¬ 
nized as Pauline cannot accept the first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians as genuine. In this Baur has been more consistent than 
the more recent criticism, which declares this epistle to be 
genuine, and then, nevertheless, rejects as spurious other epistles 
which in a much higher measure than it bear the stamp of 
developed Paulinism, because they are unwilling to admit that 
there was an advance beyond the point of view of the four great 
epistles. 
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II. THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

It is very interesting to see how the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians still show clear traces of the fact that Paul began in them 
his correspondence with his churches. Even the so-called 
address of the epistles shows a form much simpler, and in many 
respects peculiar, as compared with that of the later epistles 
which the address of the second approaches in one particular. 
In the first epistle the apostle enjoins the officers in whose 
charge the letter was sent to read it to the whole body of the 
brethren, consequently in full church assembly (5 : 27). In the 
second he hints at a misuse which had been made of letters pro¬ 
fessedly written by himself (2:2), and declares that, therefore, 
he intends henceforth to certify each one of his letters with a 
subscription in his own handwriting (3:17). In view of this 
fact, Weizsacker, who still regards our letter as spurious, admits 
that it certainly becomes thereby an actual forgery. We can 
no longer speak in this case of pseudonymous writing, alleged 
in Christian antiquity to have been a wholly innocuous proceed¬ 
ing; here is a shrewd forgery which endeavors, by means of 
marks of genuineness borrowed from the later Pauline epistles 
(cf 1 Cor. 16:21), to stamp a forged document as an epistle 
of Paul. 

Recent criticism has been unprejudiced enough to acknowl¬ 
edge that, perhaps with the exception of the eschatological 
sections in chap. 2, there is no reason for denying the epistle to 
the apostle. Since Ewald the attempt has repeatedly been made 
to reverse the order of the two epistles. In fact, however, not 
only is this indefensible, but the second letter, by its relation to 
the first, discloses a situation so transparent that this itself 
vouches for the genuineness of the letter. It was written soon 
after the first, to which 2:15 clearly refers. The church has 
remained true, but the increased burden of persecution has also 
increased the enthusiastic expectation of the parousia to its high¬ 
est pitch. The apostle is obliged to say to them that they appear 
to have forgotten entirely what signs must necessarily precede the 
appearance of the Lord. Those religious idlers whom the first 
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epistle more indirectly reprimands compel him, by their failure 
to return to their duty, to inflict on them some disciplinary pun¬ 
ishment. No motive can be discovered which would explain 
the forging of such a document in the name of an apostle. The 
numerous similarities to the first epistle are explained by the fact 
that the second was written very soon after the first; but it 
must be conceded that, if grounds of suspicion in other respects 
are produced, these can be ascribed to imitation. And if 
umbrage is to be taken at every peculiar expression the epistle 
will afford opportunity for this also. Attention has been called 
to the expression £^oXo/acv cvxa/wrrciv, repeatedly occurring in the 
second epistle (1:3; 2: 13), whereas the first epistle, like all 
others, says cv^aptoTov/uv (1:2; 2:13); to 3 :I S»® *v/xo$ rf}* 
tlprjvrjs, and 2: 13» turd tcvpCov , instead of which the first 

epistle writes 6 0«os rijs dpyvrjs (5 • 23) and r/yamrffUvoi xrrrb row $€OV ; 
to the anarthrous terminus tecknicus rfptpa nvpiov (1 Thess. 5:2), 
which appears in the second letter as j) rj^iipa roG Kvpwv (2:2) or 
takes, as in the gospels, the form 1) ijfiipa Uurq ; and these diver¬ 
gencies have often been regarded as indications of spuriousness. 
This is certainly unjustified. But it is of significance that recent 
critics have at length learned to take no notice of such peculi¬ 
arities of a document. Thus, for example, both epistles have in 
common the expression Ipyw rrj 9 vurr «os (1 Thess. 1 : 3 ; 2 Thess. 
2:11), and the characterization of the calling as a continuing 
divine work of grace (1 Thess. 2:12; 2 Thess. 1 : 11); and 
yet critics have taken no offense at the first epistle. It is 
very instructive to observe how even these earliest epistles 
show each their own peculiar forms of expression, in comparison 
with one another as well as with the later epistles. Although 
Paul certainly developed a dogmatic terminology of his own, 
yet it never became anything like a fetter to his versatile spirit. 
Every epistle has in this respect its own peculiarities, and it is 
very perilous to make these considerations decisive in settling 
the question of genuineness. 

Criticism has always regarded the eschatological sections 
of chap. 2 as constituting the real problem of the second 
epistle to the Thessalonians. It must be recognized, indeed, 
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that the contradictions which are alleged to exist between it and 
the eschatology of the first epistle are easily explained. For 
that the day of the Lord comes as a thief in the night (i Thess. 
5:2) does not preclude his coming being accompanied with 
signs whose appearance is as impossible to foresee as that day 
itself; and that Paul himself still hopes to witness the parousia 
(1 Thess. 4:15) does not demand so immediate an occurrence 
of the day that the signs predicted in 2 Thess., chap. 2, could not 
precede it. That, moreover, the unbelieving will be led astray by 
the Antichrist (2 Thess. 2: 10 f.) has nothing whatever to do 
with the fact that they will live until the dawn of the day of the 
Lord in peace and safety, and will have no presentiment of the 
approaching destruction (1 Thess. 5:3), but can at most intensify 
this feeling of security. What the apostle is aiming at is simply 
to call to the minds of the Thessalonians what he would have 
them remember his having previously said to them about the 
appearance of the Antichrist, which must precede the return of 
the Lord, and about that which, as they knew, still retarded 
that event. We have here, as in the Apocalypse of John and, in 
a certain sense, in the apocalyptic discourse of Jesus, an apoc¬ 
alyptic picture of the form in which godlessness must reach 
its highest point before the final judgment can be ushered 
in; for that this must happen first Jesus has already clearly 
declared in Matt. 23:32 £f. Such apocalyptic pictures must, 
however, necessarily relate themselves to existing circum¬ 
stances. Their purpose is simply to interpret the signs of the 
times, searching for the point at which the hatred towards 
God, which is heaping up for itself wrath against the day of 
judgment, will manifest itself. If it be assumed that we have 
here the same situation as in the Johannean apocalypse, accord¬ 
ing to its usual interpretation, then the returning Nero is here 
the Antichrist, and the epistle could have been written only 
after his death, hence is in no sense a writing of Paul. To 
Kern, who first endeavored to establish the spuriousness of the 
epistle on substantial grounds, this was the really decisive argu¬ 
ment, and the same was true of Baur and his followers. The 
more recent defenders of the epistle have contested this view ; 
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but they have not been able to overcome it because they started 
from a wholly colorless conception of the Pauline picture. The 
apostle’s picture of the Antichrist expected by him is said to 
contain only general features and such as are borrowed from 
Daniel and Jewish apocalyptic literature. There floated also 
before his mind, perhaps, a picture of a Roman emperor like 
Caligula. But this view takes too little account of the very 
concrete manner in which the apostle describes his eschatolog¬ 
ical expectation. He speaks of an dirooroorta, out of which the 
man of sin rises up, to advance to the point of blasphemous self¬ 
apotheosis. The apostle knows of a 11 hindrance” which still 
delays this development and compels the dvo/ua to conceal its 
true nature in a mystery until the *ar«x«>v is removed out of the 
way. Then will come the full revelation of the £vopos, who in 
Satanic power leads the unbelievers astray with lying wonders 
and every sort of unrighteous deception, but whose appearance 
causes the immediate return of the true Messiah who brings to 
an abrupt end the career of the Antichrist (2 *.3-10). 

If there is no better interpretation of this picture th&n that 
adopted by the more recent defenders of the epistle, the evi¬ 
dence of its genuineness must be acknowledged to be weak. 
But there is another way. Starting with the interpretation of 
the «ir«xor, it is pretty generally agreed that this term can be 
understood only of the imperial and judicial power of Rome ; 
and this is manifestly confirmed by the fact that the neuter of 
the word 11 hindrance” (jcarcxor) is used interchangeably with the 
masculine, 6 «ar«x«r, which can refer only to the incarnation of 
that imperial power in the person of the Roman emperor 
(2:6, 7). But in that case the view that finds the Antichrist, 
whose appearance is retarded by 14 the restrainer” (6 *ar«x«v), 
in a Roman emperor or a character copied after the picture of 
such a one is excluded at the outset. If now, as is actually the 
case, the Johannean Apocalypse expects the Antichrist (not to 
be sure in the fabled return of Nero, but in an incarnation of the 
Roman imperial power), and if, as is clear, the reason assigned 
for this is that in the Neronian persecution of the Christians the 
Roman Empire had once already shown itself as the instrument 
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of the hostility to God and Christ, then it is clear that we have 
here an older apocalyptic combination which can have originated 
only in the time of Paul. And this is confirmed by the fact 
that in the Johannean Apocalypse the false prophet advances 
along with the beast, which represents the Antichrist himself, 
preparing the way for him by means of his lying wonders and 
his deception, and inducing mankind to apostatize to him. In 
Second Thessalonians, however, the Antichrist himself is the false 
prophet, who with lying wonders of Satan and fiendish decep¬ 
tion leads mankind astray (2:9, 10)—from which it is again 
clear that he cannot be a Roman emperor. 

What Paul's more exact thought about the appearance of 
this Antichrist was is clear from the relation in which that 
appearance (2:6) stands to the apostasy. It is quite out of the 
question to look for such a thing in the realm of heathenism, 
which neither knows nor worships God (1:8). On the other 
hand our epistles nowhere show any apprehension of an apostasy 
in the realm of Christianity, and certainly furnish no occasion for 
thinking of such a thing in the present passage. Thus Judaism 
only remains, which Paul in the first epistle (2:14-16) repre¬ 
sented as the incarnation of all enmity to God and Christ; and 
which, if it continued on this way, must inevitably in the end 
apostatize wholly from God [cf Heb. 3:12). The consumma¬ 
tion of this apostasy, however, necessarily involved not only a 
persecution of the true Messiah (in his confessors) by the Jews, 
but the setting up over against him of the false Messiah. 
Therefore the false Messiah must be the Antichrist. This apoc¬ 
alyptic picture connects itself immediately with the prophecy 
of Jesus, which, as may be inferred from 1 Thess. 4:15; 2 Thess. 
2:1, was already known to the apostle; only he thinks of the 
^cvSoxpcorot and ^cvSoirpo^rat of whom Christ had spoken (Matt. 
24 :24; cf. John 5 143) as culminating in the person of the false 
Messiah, #car' who is identical with the false prophet. 

With this view and with this only can the description in 2:4, 
which plainly does not fit in with the apotheosis of the Roman 
emperor, be made to agree. Never did such an one, when caus¬ 
ing himself to be numbered among the gods, set up the claim 
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of being higher than all the other gods, and thereby announce 
his intention to contend with all others, as it is asserted that 

the foruutfitvo* teal vir€pcup6fi€vos bn wdvra Xeyofievov Otbv fj cr* t 8aafia 

does. The very fact that what the passage speaks of is rather 
an assumption of equality with the one supreme God, on the 
part of one who endures no other gods beside him (not even 
the alleged Messiah revered by the Christians), shows doubt¬ 
less that it is in the temple of God (at Jerusalem), where he 
takes his seat in order to prove thereby that he is of divine 
nature. Unbelieving Judaism had already found a blasphemous 
self-apotheosis in the claim of Jesus to the Messiahship (Mark 
14:64; cf John 5:18; 10:33), and so the false Messiah sets up 
the claim that he is the one in whom Jehovah himself comes to 
his people (Luke 1:17, 76), and who, according to MaJ. 3:1, 
appears in his temple, the highest revelation of God, a consub- 
stantial representative of God. 

But the apostle also indicates very clearly why he expects the 
Antichrist in the false Messiah, when he sees (2 *.7) the mystery 
of the dropta already in operation. It surely cannot be that by 
this the immorality of heathenism is meant,—this is well known 
to everyone,—but only the Jewish hostility to Christ (1 Thess. 
2:15 £f.), which parades itself still under the name of zeal for 
God and his law, when it persecutes the messengers of the gos¬ 
pel, and is nevertheless in its innermost essence a repudiation of 
the divine will (revealed in the Messiah). It was, moreover, 
as we know from the Acts of the Apostles, the Roman judicial 
power which constantly protected the apostle from the attacks 
of Jewish fanaticism. But when it came to this, that the final 
apostasy of Judaism culminated in the epiphany of the false 
Messiah, and he with the power of Satan overthrew the imperial 
power of Rome in the person of its representatives, for the pur¬ 
pose of gaining for himself and his people the world power, then 
indeed a path would be made for Antichristianity to complete 
the annihilation of Christianity, then would the measure of sin 
be full, and then the returning of the Messiah must needs bring 
this career of lawlessness to an end. Thus the apocalyptic com¬ 
bination, so far from being inconceivable in the Pauline time, is 
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comprehensible only as proceeding from that time, when unbeliev¬ 
ing Judaism was still the sole enemy with which the apostle con¬ 
tended in accomplishing his world mission. 

The only thing to be urged with plausibility against this 
interpretation of 2 Thess., chap. 2 , which is not only possible but 
exegetically necessary is that Paul, in Rom. 11:25 *•» hopes for 
a complete restoration of Israel; therefore, it may be urged, he 
cannot have thought of the Antichrist as being the product of 
the final apostasy of Judaism. But as these apocalyptic pictures 
have always historical situations as their background, they must 
also change with them. Time and hour of Christ’s parousia no 
one knows at all (Mark 13:32); but it is to be expected at any 
time, and each interpreter must therefore seek to determine from 
the signs of his own time the form in which the highest personi¬ 
fication of the enmity to Christ will appear. Only the end of 
the days will show which of these personifications is actually the 
final one. Paul lived long enough to see that unbelieving Juda¬ 
ism was not able to prevent the victorious progress (2 Thess. 3:1) 
of the gospel throughout heathendom, that quite other forces, 
within Christianity, threatened its development; and it is one 
of the most significant signs of the time that in the epistle to 
the Romans he has returned to the hope of the complete restora¬ 
tion of Israel cherished by the primitive apostles. The same was 
true of the apostle John. Under the vivid impression of the 
horrors of a bloody persecution he saw in his apocalypse the 
personification of the hostility to Christ in a representative of the 
empire restored after the days of the interregnum. But soon 
it turned out that this power too was unable to cope with 
Christianity, mighty in its spirituality, and in his epistles John sees 
the Antichrist only in the false doctrine which, arising within 
the Christian church, denied the incarnation of the Son of God 
(1 John 2:18; 4:3)* 

III. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 

The epistle to the Galatians was the Archimedes’ fulcrum 
by means of which the critics of the Tubingen school believed 
they had overthrown the conception of the conditions of the 
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apostolic times, handed down from the time of the Acts of the 
Apostles. It was therefore an act of courage when Steck 
directed his attack against the genuineness of the epistle, and 
though the positive arguments which he believed he had found 
for the spuriousness of the epistle are so weak as to require no 
detailed discussion, yet he has shown irrefutably that the histor¬ 
ical conditions of the epistle to the Galatians have not been 
determined with sufficient clearness to justify the assurance with 
which the Tubingen school boasts of its genuineness. 

This holds true, to begin with, of the question concerning 
the founding of the Galatian church. In our day, as is well 
known, Hausrath has revived, and others have defended, the 
view first brought forward by Mynster, that the epistle was 
addressed to churches in Pisidia and Lycaonia, founded on 
the first missionary journey of the apostle, this region having 
been, after the death of the last Galatian king, included in the ■ 
Roman province of Galatia. But the adoption of this view 
carries with it the assignment of the epistle to a chronological 
position different from that commonly accepted, and requires us 
to suppose that in all probability it was written shortly after the 
beginning of the second missionary tour of the apostle, in any 
event, quite a long time before the epistles to the Thessalonians. 
But although Steck maintains that the location of the Galatian 
churches cannot be determined with certainty, and inclines to 
the opinion of Hausrath, yet it must be regarded as very improb¬ 
able that Paul should have addressed the people of Pisidia and 
Lycaonia as Galatians (Gal. 3:1) because they at that time 
belonged politically to Galatia. The only argument for this view 
having even prima facie value, namely, that he used this term 
to gather together under one general name the people of various 
districts, is an utterly worthless subterfuge; for Paul, who so 
very rarely addressed his readers by name, was under no neces¬ 
sity of doing so here if he had no fitting collective designation 
for them. Moreover, the churches founded in company with 
Barnabas, and before the so-called Jerusalem council, had, with¬ 
out question, a considerable Jewish-Christian element, while the 
churches to which our epistle was addressed are represented as 
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essentially Gentile Christian in character. Nevertheless it can 
be urged with a certain show of truth that although the exist¬ 
ence of churches in Galatia proper is presupposed in Acts 18 : 23, 
yet of their founding we have no definite knowledge; for, accord¬ 
ing to Acts 16:6, Paul seems to have traveled through Galatia 
without stopping; so that the assertion that Gal. 4:13 refers to 
a stay there, during which these churches were founded, appears 
by no means to be established. 

But this is simply a case in which the flagrant carelessness 
with which it is customary to treat the statements of the Acts of 
the Apostles as to the roads which the apostle traveled to Troas 
is avenged. There is indeed no question that the Acts 
intends to describe the apostle as going forward, not according 
to his own plan, but driven by the Spirit, and unable to tarry 
anywhere in Asia Minor until he reached the seacoast at Troas, 
where he received the divine intimation which directed him to 
Macedonia. It is expressly said of Asia and Bithynia that the 
Spirit prevented him from preaching there, although this was 
plainly his purpose. But we cannot think of such an intimation 
of the Spirit being wholly arbitrary; and since Paul later repeat¬ 
edly emphasizes the fact that it is his principle—his, that is to 
say, taught him by the Spirit — not to build upon another man's 
foundation (2 Cor. 10: 15 f.; Rom. 15 : 20), with which also agrees 
the fact that he regarded it as the peculiar task of his apostolic 
office to found churches (1 Cor. 3 : 10), we must infer that apos¬ 
tolic activity in these regions was forbidden him by the Spirit, 
because there were already churches founded there by the primi¬ 
tive apostles; and this is expressly affirmed by 1 Peter 1: 1 with 
respect to Asia and Bithynia. To be sure this is not admitted 
by recent critics, nor even by those who acknowledge the first 
epistle of Peter to be genuine, because they have committed 
themselves to the opinion that the epistle was written to Gentile- 
Christian churches in the province of Asia; and yet this can be 
maintained only by extreme exegetical violence to the address 
of the epistle. In the entire ancient church it was never ques¬ 
tioned that the elect strangers belonging to the dispersion of 
Asia Minor were Jewish Christians. If it is still insisted that we 
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have no knowledge of churches in Asia Minor founded by the 
mother church, this overlooks the fact that outside of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which, according to its plan, deals only 
with the Pauline mission, we have no information at all of the 
extension of Christianity. We know, however, that both the 
primitive apostles and the brothers of the Lord had actually made 
missionary journeys (naturally among the dispersion; cf I Cor. 
9:5); besides which it must be taken into account that the seed 
of Christianity might often have been scattered from Palestine 
among the dispersion in other ways than by the direct mission¬ 
ary activity of the apostles themselves. 

To be sure 1 Peter 1: 1 excludes a Pauline mission in Gala¬ 
tia as truly as one in Asia and Bithynia; but Gal. 4:13 says 
clearly enough that Paul did not go to Galatia to do there mis¬ 
sionary work, but that his stay there when he made known the 
gospel to the Galatians was occasioned by physical weakness. 
The intimation given to the apostle by the Spirit can be under¬ 
stood only as meaning that he must not inaugurate his apostolic 
work where foundations had already been laid; but not in the sense 
that his mouth must be closed if for other reasons he stopped 
anywhere. The probability is that, his sickness having made it 
necessary for him to stay a while in Galatia, he took advantage 
of this enforced delay to make the gospel known there. Besides, 
Galatia was surely large enough to give him, even outside of the 
larger cities in which the Jewish dispersion resided, opportunity 
for an extended stay and the preaching of the gospel among the 
Gentile people. It is, to be sure, very remarkable that the Acts 
of the Apostles does not say of Galatia and Phrygia, in which 
18:23 doubtless implies that there are Pauline churches, that he 
was hindered from preaching the gospel there (16:6); but only 
that he traveled through. But the reason of this is that the 
writer avoids mentioning the fruit of his labors here, which fell 
to him only incidentally, in order to represent Macedonia ^s the 
real divinely designated goal of his missionary journey. 

We must, therefore, still hold that Paul founded the Galatian 
churches on his second missionary journey, and when he visited 
them for the second time (Acts 18: 23) he found them already 
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troubled over the question of the law. If he hoped simply by 
emphatically repudiating all efforts which had for their object to 
bring them into subjection to the law to protect them against 
such errors, he must have learned all too soon that his efforts 
were in vain. After his departure the situation became still 
more threatening, and the churches were on the point of utter 
apostasy. Steck is also undoubtedly right in maintaining that 
these events, as they are represented in our epistle, are difficult 
to explain if it is genuine; at least they are not made clear by 
the prevailing conception of the epistle. It is commonly thought 
that this first trouble of the churches came in through Jewish- 
Christian agitators, who had come down from Jerusalem. But 
there is not the least indication of this in the epistle, and in fact 
it is difficult to explain why these Judaizers should have sought 
out precisely these purely Gentile-Christian churches in so dis¬ 
tant a region, which offered them no vantage ground for their 
attack. 

So far as I know Franke (Studien und KriEken f 1883, I) is 
the only one who up to the present time has called attention to 
these difficulties and sought to explain the first perplexity of the 
churches, though to be sure by a very improbable hypothesis. 
After what we have established concerning the founding of the 
Galatian churches there is absolutely no need of any special 
hypothesis whatsoever to explain this. If there were old-estab¬ 
lished Jewish-Christian communities in Galatia it was entirely 
natural that these, who on their side held fast to the law, should 
seek to induce the young Gentile Christians in their neighbor¬ 
hood likewise to submit themselves to the law. They had 
nothing to say against the doctrine of salvation preached to 
the Gentiles and the blessings received through faith. They did 
not at all enter into a discussion of doctrinal differences, whether 
of faith and works or of universalism and particularism; their 
only concern was that the Gentiles should by circumcision and 
acceptance of the law become Jews, it being impossible from the 
point of view of Jewish Christians that the Gentile should share 
in the fullness of salvation promised to Israel except on these 
conditions. Paul had, however, taught that all the salvation 
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brought by Christ and to be expected from him is obtained 
through faith alone; and when he found them in a state of unrest 
in consequence of the requirements which the Jewish Christians 
urged, and defended apparently on so natural grounds, the 
apostle, without entering further into the question of divine 
authority, pronounced an anathema on all who should preach 
any other gospel, that is, on making salvation dependent on 
anything else whatsoever than faith. 

If, now, one considers the apostle mainly as a dogmatician 
wholly occupied in maintaining against the primitive apostles 
certain theses of his, his course in this matter is very strange. 
When, however, we observe both from the speech at Athens and 
from the first epistle to the Thessalonians how simple was his 
preaching of salvation among the Gentiles, how far he was from 
comparing this with the law and the Jewish claims, then it 
is easy to conceive that he would certainly not have annoyed 
the Galatians with a discussion of questions which it was difficult 
to make perfectly clear to them, and that he simply pointed out 
to them the fact that the gospel which deviates from that brought 
to them by their apostle was eo ipso worthy to be anathematized. 
Certainly he did not accomplish his object, but almost the very 
opposite. And at this point, even Franke believes, there must be 
assumed an interference by Judaistic emissaries from Jerusalem, 
who caused the change in the churches. But the epistle con¬ 
tradicts this most decidedly, unless 5:10 be misinterpreted in 
the most absurd way. How can Paul ask who has bewitched 
them (3:1), if it was perfectly evident that it was those 
emissaries? On the contrary, it is entirely clear (4:17 f.) that 
the same people now court them as formerly did so during his 
presence among them. In fact there need not have been any 
direct interference on the part of such Jewish agitators; but 
because Paul had based his repudiation of the Jewish-Christian 
demand solely on his apostolic authority, it was obvious to ask 
whence he then had that authority. He could have received it, 
it would be said, only from the primitive apostles, who them¬ 
selves held to the law and the promise given to Israel; and if he 
preached a gospel which refused to recognize these, then, it 
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was claimed, he changed the original message of salvation while 
they with their demands remained true to it. Thus, therefore, 
Paul was forced after all to discuss the question of the law and 
to prove the divine origin of his gospel. If he had received it, 
not from the primitive apostles, but through an immediate revela¬ 
tion (chap. I); if the primitive apostles themselves acknowledged 
that he had been entrusted with this gospel to the Gentiles; and 
if he had vindicated it successfully even against Peter (chap. 2), 
then it was only necessary for him incidentally to refute the 
allegation that he had received his apostleship solely from the 
primitive apostles (I: I), for he had been called by God himself to 
the apostleship to the Gentiles (1:15). There is, moreover, not 
the slightest intimation that he is reminding them only of things 
which he had long ago told them, or that he is correcting mis¬ 
representation. On the contrary he now for the first time relates 
to them these historical events, certainly not in order to defend 
his apostolic dignity, as is still supposed by many, but in order 
to prove the divine origin of his gospel, with the preaching of 
which he had been entrusted by God alone, and not by man. 

The same is true of the whole subsequent doctrinal section. 
The apostle's purpose is not to defend his doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion, as is so often assumed, but to show how the claim that the 
promised salvation is secured only through subjection to the 
law completely destroys the foundation of his doctrine of salva¬ 
tion, which bases justification, adoption, and the inheritance of 
full salvation upon faith in redemption through Christ alone; 
the whole Christian dispensation of grace is denied if the salva¬ 
tion promised in it is dependent upon any human work what¬ 
ever ; and in confirmation of this he appeals to their own Chris¬ 
tian experience (3: 1-5). He does not fail also to show how 
the freedom from the law, which accordingly is to be stead¬ 
fastly maintained, does not permit continuance in sin, but only 
secures in a new way the fulfillment of the will of God revealed 
in the law, through the working of the Spirit given to them. 
Surely if he preached these same doctrines from the beginning, 
Steck is quite right in saying that it is entirely inconceivable 
how his letter could at one stroke have effected what his preach- 
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ing had failed to accomplish. But the historical significance of 
the epistle to the Galatians consists precisely in the fact that 
here for the first time the apostle was under the necessity of 
exposing with all logical acumen the perilous and subversive 
character of the seemingly so well founded demand made by 
the Judaists, and of proving that the Old Testament itself bears 
witness not for but against this demand. 

It is remarkable how radical criticism, which controverts 
the genuineness of the epistle to the Galatians, has only served 
to bring the Acts of the Apostles back again to a place of honor. 
Steck shows how the assumption of the Tubingen school, that the 
Acts, in the interest of its “tendency,” misrepresents the histor¬ 
ical events which Paul discusses (Gal., chaps. I, 2) is thoroughly 
untenable. Granted that the Acts was insufficiently informed on 
many points concerning the early career of Paul, granted that, 
in accordance with the pragmatism that dominates it, it has 
represented some things in a one-sided and therefore incomplete 
way, yet in estimating its variations from the account given by 
Paul it must not be overlooked that Paul also presents these his¬ 
torical events only from a certain historical point of view, and 
touches only on those points which he can use to break the 
force of the charges which had been made against him. If 
it be regarded as entirely impossible that Paul should fail to 
mention to the Galatians the restrictions which, according to 
Acts, chap. 15, were imposed upon the Gentile Christians,it does 
not follow that the Acts of the Apostles has invented these 
things, but at most that it has erroneously combined the trans¬ 
actions of Paul with the primitive apostles, of which Gal., chap. 2, 
gives an account, with transactions within the primitive church, of 
which its sources treated; on which sources Acts, chap. 15, is 
clearly enough based. 

Still another point is made clear by Steck which is of great 
significance for the criticism of the Pauline epistles. To be sure 
the view that the law (3:19) is degraded and belittled as an 
imperfect institution given by angels rests upon a wholly unten¬ 
able exegesis. But so much is correct, that this statement about 
the law recurs nowhere else in the Pauline epistles. And if only 
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that is to be accepted as Pauline for which there are analogies 
in the other principal epistles of Paul, then the same considera¬ 
tions which are urged against other shorter epistles of Paul may 
also be urged against the epistle to the Galatians. And this 
argument may be applied in still another direction. The epistle 
to the Galatians has recently been explained as the latest of the 
Pauline epistles, because here the antithesis between Paulinism 
and Judaism is at its sharpest (cf C. Clemen, Die Chronologie der 
paulimschen Briefe , Halle, 1893), whereas on the contrary nothing 
is more natural than that in the apostle’s first daring effort to 
show the incompatibility of the Jewish claims with his doctrine 
of salvation he should express this antithesis as sharply as pos¬ 
sible, even if later he found reason to modify it. 

It is remarkable how little it has been observed that the chief 
differences between our epistle and the later ones pertain to quite 
a different matter. Steck has very correctly seen that here 
Judaism is in a certain sense put upon the same level with hea¬ 
thenism, though not, to be sure, in the way in which he, following 
the current misinterpretation of orocxdd, maintains, but as a 
rudimentary religion such as we should look for at an early 
stage in the development of mankind. But what is surprising 
in this is not his judgment of Judaism, which he has all along 
regarded as the preparatory step in the economy of salvation, 
but his judgment of heathenism. If it be observed how in Rom., 
chap. 1, he sees in the present condition of the heathen world the 
judgment of divine wrath on the original apostasy of heathenism 
from primitive religion, how he in the first epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians sees in heathenism an abandonment to the demoniacal 
powers (10:20; 12: 2), it must be admitted that this estimate 
of heathenism is certainly wholly different from that expressed in 
the epistle to the Galatians. If one is unwilling to assume a 
development in the views of Paul, but feels compelled to ascribe 
to the apostle a fixed and permanent dogmatic system, then 
there must be admitted the spuriousness either of the epistle to the 
Galatians or of the principal letters which follow it. But indeed 
neither of these positions is held by recent criticism. And so 
the fact of the genuineness of the epistle, which the attacks of 
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radical criticism have only served to establish more firmly, leads, 
if we take occasion from these attacks to make a fresh investi¬ 
gation of the circumstances that gave rise to the epistle, simply 
to a revision of the general principles on which all recent criti¬ 
cism works. 


IV. THE EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

The first epistle to the Corinthians, similar in this respect to 
the epistles to the Thessalonians, contains the guaranty of its 
genuineness in the fact that in it there is presented to us a pic¬ 
ture of this the first church founded on Greek soil, which shows 
most vividly all the excellencies and all the weaknesses of the 
Hellenic character. Hence church meetings with their wealth 
of spiritual gifts, of which vanity and the passion for pre¬ 
eminence took advantage for their own ends, leading to strife 
over the superiority of the various gifts, in which even the 
Lord’s Supper itself was profaned by the existence of cliques and 
gluttony. Hence also the fondness of the Corinthian Christians 
for going to law, and for associating with their unbelieving 
countrymen by which they were continually entangled again in 
the old Gentile sins of the luxurious commercial metropolis. 
Hence also the inclination in the face of the mockery of their 
fellow-men to sacrifice even the belief in the resurrection; above 
all, the excessive party spirit which engendered strife over the 
boasted merits of the various teachers. But Steck is right in 
maintaining that just in this matter the real state of affairs is far 
from having been sufficiently cleared up to enable us to arrive at a 
full historical understanding of the epistle. Even the opinion 
that we have to do here with various parties within the church 
is by no means dead, and cannot be refuted so long as one fails 
to recognize that the so-called “Petrinists” (i Cor. 1:13) were 
really pupils of Peter who had been converted under his preach¬ 
ing. This presupposes, to be sure, that Peter had at some time 
come to Corinth in the course of his missionary journeys. I 
have always maintained that the account given by Dionysius of 
Corinth of a ministry of Peter in that city had, in spite of its 
rhetorical exaggerations, an historical reminiscence as its basis, 
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and Harnack has recently unequivocally acknowledged the very 
great probability of this view. 

But the so-called Christ party is, as it always has been, the 
chief crux ot the exegetes, and of late they are disposed, despair¬ 
ing of its solution, to get rid of it altogether by exegetical or 
critical expedients. The older theories about this party, to be sure, 
being without foundation and mutually contradictory, accom¬ 
plished nothing. But Baur years ago pointed out the only right 
way when he combined the party cry of certain people who 
said of themselves: [ctyu] Xptcrrou ( i : 22), with 2 Cor. 10:17. 

It is also being recognized more and more nowadays that accord¬ 
ing to the analogy of the party cries of the other parties this can 
be put into the mouth of such only as were personal disciples 
of Christ or pretended to be. But while Baur regarded them as 
a party who stood for the primitive apostles in opposition to Paul, 
Holsten admitted that the ^cvSairocrroAot and xnrtpktav dxocrroAot whom 
Paul combated were, according to the context, not the original 
apostles, but the members of this Christ party, who on the 
ground of their relationship to Christ as against Paul made the 
claim that they were the only true apostles; and consequently 
they who made this their cry were not members of the Christian 
church, but the agitators who had come to the church from 
Jerusalem. Paul does not at all say (1:11 f.) that there were 
four parties in Corinth, but that disputes were there in which 
each one boasted of his special teacher; and that he meant 
to include with the three others the party cry of the Christ 
party as one that greatly aggravated and embittered the conflict 
of parties is made incontestably clear by the fact that at the 
close of the section directed against these parties he deals 
also with those nvc? who boasted that when such people as they 
had appeared in Corinth Paul would not venture to come again 
to Corinth (4: 18; cf vs. 6). To be sure we gain our first definite 
knowledge of these people only from the second epistle, but it 
would have been very shortsighted of Paul to have begun his 
polemic against them before they had disclosed their ultimate 
aim and their resources for accomplishing it (yet cf. 9:1 f.). 

But above all Steck is to a certain extent right in maintain- 
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ing that there still remains much to be done for the elucidation 
of the meaning of the second epistle and of its relation to the 
first before we shall have a firm basis for the proof of the 
genuineness of our epistle. And at this point the criticism 
which proceeds on the basis of the genuineness of the epistle has 
found itself becoming entangled in a maze from which there 
appears no way of escape except that of radical criticism. 
Bleek was satisfied to assume a lost letter between the two that 
we have, which Paul had sent by the hand of Titus and to which 
our second epistle refers. That was indeed in itself not an 
impossible view, since I Cor. 5:9 also undoubtedly refers to a 
letter now lost, sent before our first; but it was unfortunate that 
the controversy over this question should immediately be con¬ 
nected with the question whether 2 Cor. 2 :5-10; 7:12 refer to 
the affair treated in First Corinthians or to an affront to the 
apostle, 1. in the person of his messenger, which was offered 
on the occasion of the visit of Titus to Corinth ; on this question 
the various defenders of the hypothesis of an intermediate letter 
have not been able to agree. Furthermore there was a growing 
inclination to place the second visit of the apostle to Corinth, 
presupposed in the second epistle, between the first and second 
letters, rather than before our first epistle, as was generally held 
formerly, and is still maintained by many of the defenders of 
the intermediate letter, e. g ., Schmiedel. But Schmiedel him¬ 
self, who in the introduction to his exposition of the epistle 
in Holtzmann’s Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament has 
with great acuteness made a thorough examination of every 
hypothesis that has been proposed, recognized the difficulties 
which beset this theory of an intermediate letter, and was com¬ 
pelled, reviving an old view, to assume still another visit of 
Titus to Corinth with a letter from the apostle; so that there 
were two epistles between our first and second, both of which 
have been lost. 

Finally, the complication of this hypothesis reached its 
highest point with Hausrath, who believed that he had found 
in the last four chapters of the second epistle to the Corinthi¬ 
ans the intermediate letter so commonly assumed; in which 
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conjecture Schmiedel has recently followed him with great 
positiveness, while other defenders of the intermediate letter 
protest emphatically against this opinion. This was the signal 
for a general attempt to dissect our second epistle. Even earlier 
some had declared the section 6:14—7:1 to be spurious, while 
others thought they could discover in it the epistle written 
before our first. Now it was proposed to find also in chaps. 8 and 
9 fragments of the two intermediate letters. Finally Hairnet 
thought he could extract from our epistle still another epistle 
of four chapters, 2: 14—6: 10, which was written later than the 
first (chaps. 10—13); so that only a very small part of our 
epistle still remained. Again criticism has lost itself in a 
labyrinth of hypotheses, out of which there is no escape. For 
it is clear that simply by newly arranging these epistles or epis¬ 
tolary fragments and journeys or missions an equal number 
of new hypotheses can with a little acuteness be set up against 
those already advanced, with just as good or just as bad a 
foundation as they. We have here the same great fault of our 
modern criticism that is manifest in other fields also, e.g., in the 
criticism of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Apocalypse, viz., 
that it transgresses the boundaries of the scientifically demon¬ 
strable, and confounds the products of fancy with scientifically 
established results. Had the facts been as any one of these 
hypotheses assumes, it would have been impossibld to ascertain 
them with scientific exactness. An hypothesis is justifiable only 
when the documents in hand imperatively demand it. That this 
is not the case is shown by the fact that every hypothesis requires 
a new supplementary hypothesis to make it conceivable. Even 
Holtzmann has said that the close relationship of the second 
epistle to the first must always make it doubtful whether the 
interlacing and mutually contradictory hypotheses of unrecorded 
journeys and lost letters, which of necessity extend the interval 
between the two existing letters, can be substantiated. We are 
thus driven to inquire whether after all it is not better to reject 
all these hypotheses and return to the view that the second 
epistle to the Corinthians was written shortly after the first. 

What originally suggested the idea of a journey of the apostle 
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to Corinth between the first and second letters to the Corinthi¬ 
ans was the fact that in the second epistle the visit to Corinth 
which he was about to make is designated as the third, from which 
it follows that in addition to the stay of a year and one-half 
(Acts 18:11), during which he founded the church, he must also 
have made another visit before writing the second letter. This 
visit, it has been supposed, must have taken place after our first 
epistle, since the latter does not mention it at all. But this 
opinion is by no means necessary. If this visit preceded the 
letter mentioned in I Cor. 5 : 9, the things which he observed on 
that visit—perhaps only a brief one — were doubtless discussed 
in that letter, and called for no further treatment in our first 
epistle. But if now there really was such a visit before this 
lost letter, 1 Cor. 16: 7 refers to it, and shows explicitly that it 
must have been only a flying visit (b wapt&p). In any case, in 
order to explain the insinuations referred to in 2 Cor. 10:10, we 
must suppose that Paul on occasion of a visit to Corinth had had 
some sad experiences, that at that time he had dealt leniently 
with them, being reluctant to adopt strenuous measures (prob¬ 
ably because he had recently learned by his experience in Gala¬ 
tia how little was effected by a harsh treatment of his churches), 
and that it was only in a letter written after this visit that he 
recommended stern measures against certain persons. If these 
events had happened in the time between our first and second 
epistles, we should have to suppose that it was the efforts of 
the Judaizers with which he was concerned, since it was they 
who at that time were making the apostle the most trouble. 
What he actually had to deal with, however, according to 2 Cor. 
12:21; 13:2, was the sins of sensuality, as was also the case in 
the letter mentioned in 1 Cor. 5:9; and in this letter we know for 
certain that he pronounced the severest sentence of church dis¬ 
cipline upon the fornicators within the church, as he had previ¬ 
ously done upon the pious busybodies at Thessalonica. The visit 
therefore not only may have been, but must have been, before the 
lost letter, and with this the whole theory of a visit between our 
two letters falls to the ground. 

The main argument for the hypothesis of a lost letter 
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between our two epistles has been the remarkable circumstance 
that, according to I Cor. 4:17, Paul sent Timothy to Corinth 
and that, although he is with him again when Second Corinthians 
is written (2 Cor. 1 : 1), not a word is said of any news brought by 
him; that, on the other hand (2 Cor. 2: 12), Paul expects Titus 
with the report from Corinth concerning the result of his letter, 
and that he (7:5 ff.) in fact meets him in Macedonia with the 
news for which he was waiting. Inasmuch as all former attempts 
to explain these facts were evidently unsuccessful, it seemed 
as if it would be really necessary to adopt the hypothesis that 
Paul, on receipt of the news brought by Timothy, sent to Corinth 
by the hand of Titus another letter which is no longer extant. 
It is remarkable, however, that just at the time at which, accord¬ 
ing to 1 Cor., chap. 4, Timothy was despatched to Corinth the 
Acts of the Apostles (19: 22) mentions only a journey to Mace¬ 
donia. Still more remarkable is it that in 1 Cor. 16: 10 Paul 
speaks of Timothy’s coming as a possibility only (ttvSiJXfljj), 
although in 4: 17 he had spoken of it quite positively. This 
can be explained only on the supposition that while the apostle 
was writing the first letter to the Corinthians the doubt arose in 
his mind whether it was desirable that Timothy should go to 
Corinth just at that time; accordingly he sent another messen¬ 
ger, perhaps Erastus (Acts 19: 22), to overtake Timothy on his 
way through Macedonia in order to recall him; but that, not 
knowing whether Erastus would really find him, he expresses 
great anxiety as to the result in case Timothy should actually 
get to Corinth—an anxiety of which 4: 14-17 shows no trace 
whatever. Between the departure of Timothy, therefore, which 
was occasioned by the news received from the household of Chloe 
concerning the existence of factions in Corinth, and his recall as 
implied in 16:10 something must have happened which created 
doubt in the mind of the apostle whether this mission of Timothy 
could still be successful or whether it was now at all expedient. 
This must have been the arrival of the delegation from Corinth 
(1 Cor. 16: 17), with the letter from the church (7 : 1); in con¬ 
sequence of which that which he himself wrote in reference to 
the news which they brought and in reply to the letter of the 
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church (constituting the latter part of our First Corinthians), 
being carried by Titus directly to Corinth, would certainly 
arrive there in advance of Timothy’s arrival. By this letter the 
commission given to Timothy had manifestly been rendered 
inopportune; and it would have been very unfortunate if Tim¬ 
othy had come to Corinth without knowing the contents of the 
letter or what Paul had learned in the meantime from the Corin¬ 
thian delegation. The message to Timothy bidding him return 
which was thus made necessary in fact overtook him in Mace¬ 
donia, and this explains perfectly why we find Timothy with the 
apostle, and why he was expecting Titus with news concerning 
the result of his letter, and renders unnecessary the hypothesis 
of an intermediate letter. It has also been justly said that if 
Timothy had actually reached Corinth he would certainly have 
been mentioned along with Titus in 12:18. 

It has indeed been maintained that the references in Second 
Corinthians to a recently written letter do not fit our First 
Corinthians, and that for this reason we must assume an inter¬ 
mediate letter. But this by no means follows from the animad¬ 
versions against him to the effect that he was always commend¬ 
ing and praising himself, since the way in which he repeatedly 
appeals in the first epistle to his own example and speaks of his 
apostolic prerogatives, activities, and success might easily fur¬ 
nish his malicious opponents occasion for their attacks. Indeed, 
2 Cor. 1:12 seems to refer directly to 1 Cor. 2 :4 f. It must 
be admitted, however, that the apostle’s great distress of mind 
over the result of his former epistle (2 Cor. 2:13; 7:5), and 
his expression concerning the state of mind in which he wrote 
it (2: 14), is at first sight somewhat surprising if the reference is 
to our first epistle. But this is so only in case we concentrate 
our attention on the calm doctrinal discussions of the first 
epistle, to which of course these expressions do not refer. It is 
easy to overlook the cutting severity and the exceeding bitter¬ 
ness of tone which permeates all the polemical portion of the 
first epistle. Evidently the severity with which he dealt with the 
case of incest (1 Cor., chap. 5) would be most keenly felt in 
Corinth, as he himself was aware, and he refers to precisely this 
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matter in 2: 5 f. in connection with what he says in 2 :4 about 
the grief with which he wrote and the love he bore them. But 
it is surprising how startlingly in 1 Cor. 4:7-15 also the calm 
discussion is succeeded by an outburst of profound indignation 
over the empty pride and complacent self-satisfaction of the 
Corinthians, although severe expressions have already inter¬ 
rupted this discussion in passages like 3 :1-4, 16-18 14:3. And 
it is easy to conceive that he feared that in other passages also 
the church would miss the affectionate tone of their spiritual 
father, and that it was not easy for him to reproach them so 
severely as in this letter he was compelled repeatedly to do.. 

But these hypotheses of intermediate letters and intermedi¬ 
ate journeys are not only unnecessary but untenable, since the 
second letter is connected in the closest possible way with the 
first. When Paul wrote the first letter he intended (16: 5, 8) to 
make a journey through Asia to Macedonia; in the second letter 
he is carrying out this intention, going by way of Troas (2:8, 
12 f.). According to 2 Cor. I : 15 f. the church at Corinth had 
been offended with him, misinterpreting his action in going 
directly to Macedonia and not, according to the promise he had 
made in a previous letter (see 2 Cor. 2:13) to Macedonia 
by way of Corinth, and then from Macedonia back to Corinth 
for a second visit. When and where he had made this prom¬ 
ise we do not know; probably in the lost letter preceding 
our first. So much, however, is certain, that when he wrote 
1 Cor. 16: 5 he had already made this change in his plans, and 
in that passage informs them of the change. For the seem¬ 
ingly tautological repetition of &€px°p<u (1 Cor. 16: 5) has no sig¬ 
nificance whatever unless he intended by it to emphasize the 
fact that he was not coming to them as his former promises had 
given them reason to expect, but was on the point of starting 
immediately for Macedonia. The only reason he gives for this 
is that he does not wish at this time to make them a merely 
passing visit as he had done before. The Corinthians themselves 
could not but see that after writing this letter it would be impos¬ 
sible for him to come to them without entering into a full dis¬ 
cussion of many questions at issue between them. The deeper 
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reason he could not, of course, state in this letter; but now that 
the Corinthians had so outrageously misconstrued his change of 
plan, he is compelled to state it (2 Cor. 1:23; 2:1 ff.). Even 
in' the first letter (1 Cor. 4: 18) he had intimated that if he came 
before they had thoroughly reformed he should be obliged to 
resort to strenuous measures, and this, for his sake as well as for 
theirs, he was extremely reluctant to do. It was for this reason 
that he wrote instead of coming, hoping that the result of his 
letter would be that he would be able to come to them again 
with joy and not with sorrow. 

If, then, the second letter is so closely connected with the 
first in subject-matter, intermediate journeys and letters are 
• absolutely excluded. Moreover, the interruption of his discus¬ 
sion of his reasons for going directly to Macedonia instead of to 
Corinth (2:5-11) is utterly inexplicable unless his object was, 
in connection with vss. 3 and 4, to point out that he had in fact 
acted wisely in writing, since as a result of his letter the matter 
which had caused him most sorrow, and in which he had been 
compelled to cause them sorrow, was now happily disposed of. 
In this connection the matter referred to must be something dis¬ 
cussed in the first letter. And the repeated expression 6 rotovros 
(2:6 f.) refers as if by express intention to 1 Cor. 5:5, just as 
in 2 Cor. 7:12, where he is also speaking of the good result of 
their temporary sorrow which he had been obliged to cause 
them, he refers to the dSunprac and the ASucrjOus. Here he must 
certainly be speaking not of an insult to himself or his messenger, 
but of the case of incest, and what he says is again closely con¬ 
nected not with any discussion of this matter in a lost letter, but 
with 1 Cor., chap. 5. In that passage he had said that he would have 
preferred to deliver such an one unto Satan. But inasmuch as 
he would not do this unless the church would fully concur with 
him in this sentence, and the church had shown itself far too lax 
and indifferent in this unhappy matter, he had contented himself 
with imperatively demanding the exclusion of the offender from 
the church. The majority of the church has inflicted this pun¬ 
ishment (2 Cor. 2:6), and if now they are willing to pardon the 
penitent offender, he will not insist upon the minority's concurring 
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in the sentence, but expressly requests, for reasons that he sets 
forth, that the offender shall be restored to the church, this evi¬ 
dence of the obedience of the church, as such, being satisfactory 
to him (2:8f.). If the explanation of the apparent interrup¬ 
tion in 2: 5-11 is correct, then it is clear how appropriately 2: 
12 ff. joins on to 2:4. The figurative expression, 2:14, has 
often been misunderstood. What it really means is simply that 
in the particular case mentioned in vss. 5-11 God has once more 
triumphed over him, inasmuch as by the news which Titus has 
brought concerning the success of his letter he has proved that 
all his anxiety had been wholly superfluous. Accordingly he 
brings the introductory thanksgiving of his letter (1: 3—2 : 16) 
to a speedy conclusion and with 3:17 passes over to the great 
apologetic section of the first part of the letter (3: 1—6: 13). 
But there is no reason to regard even 6: 14—7: i as an irrelevant 
interpolation. The chief defects of the church, which were due 
to too intimate intercourse with their unbelieving countrymen, 
could not be corrected at one stroke, however good the effect of 
his letter. Accordingly he begins the hortatory portion with a 
renewed warning against all fellowship with heathenism; but in 
order to guard against their again misunderstanding him and 
supposing that he was overlooking the fact that they had made 
a good beginning in their reformation, he speaks in chap. 7 at 
length of the news which Titus had brought, and closes with an 
expression of the joy and good courage which he again has 
with reference to the church (7: 16). He then passes to the 
matter of the collection for the saints, about which he has much 
to say to the church. This interpretation of the course of thought 
in chap. 7, and the continuity of the admonitions in chaps. 8 and 
9, I have set forth at length in my Erlauterungen , already 
referred to. If anyone is surprised that the apostle adopts so 
different a tone in the third part of the letter (10: 1—12: 18), 
this is because it is overlooked that here the apostle is settling 
accounts with his Judaizing opponents and that he is dealing 
with the church only in so far as they have allowed these mis¬ 
erable agitators to impose themselves upon them. On the other 
hand, in the concluding exhortation (12:19—13:10), he turns his 
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attention again to those individuals who had not yet really 
repented, warning them not to compel him to use his divinely 
given authority if he should now come. 

There is, accordingly, no more occasion to break up this letter 
into several pieces, written at different times, than to adopt the 
hypothesis of lost letters written between our First and Second 
Corinthians, which necessarily calls in question the genuineness 
of both letters, inasmuch as they involve the view that as these 
letters stand they cannot be explained as the product of a 
clearly defined situation. 

V. THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

The question concerning the constituent elements of the 
church at Rome to which Paul wrote may now be considered as 
finally settled by the history of modern criticism. Baur, feel¬ 
ing himself compelled in the interest of his conception of the 
letter to maintain the Jewish-Christian character of the church, 
endeavored to disprove the traditional view that it was com¬ 
posed essentially of Gentile Christians. His view was shared 
by many, even outside of his school, as for instance by Man¬ 
gold, who attempted to elaborate this view in a special treatise 
(1866). In 1876 Holtzmann was able to assert with a certain 
semblance of truth that, as a result of modern investigation, 
the traditional view had been abandoned. But that very same 
year Weizsicker protested in the Jahrbuch fur deutsche Theologie 
against the modern view, and proved with the old arguments 
how indisputable the fact was that Paul conceived of his readers 
as Gentile Christians. From that time the tide began to move 
in the opposite direction; in vain did Mangold attempt once 
more in an entirely revised edition of his book (1884) to defend 
the thesis of Baur. Strangely enough there is an inclination, 
especially in the school of Hofmann, to take up that view again. 
But, as in the case of Baur, this is merely the result of a special 
tendency, although a tendency in quite another direction. How 
complete a victory the traditional view has gained, issuing from 
the prolonged conflict freshly established, is manifest from the 
embarrassment of Holtzmann in attempting to escape from the 
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difficulty by asserting that Paul himself would not have been 
able to answer satisfactorily the question concerning the pro¬ 
portions of the constituent elements of the church at Rome. 
That is not the question at all. For Paul must have known 
whether he conceived of the readers to whom he wrote as Jew¬ 
ish or as Gentile Christians. 

Steck is wholly in error when, in order to show that the 
epistle to the Romans is also a patchwork made up from differ¬ 
ent treatises of the Pauline school, he asserts that at least the 
portion from 1: 16—8:39 presupposes that the minds of the 
readers are still in bondage to Jewish Christianity. Even in 
3: 27-30 Paul argues from premises which would be unhesita¬ 
tingly accepted only by Pauline Gentile Christians; in 4: 16 he 
includes the readers with himself and his people in the warn** 
jffj&v in order to imply that Abraham was the father both of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Since the type of doctrine which 
the readers have been divinely led to accept (6:16, 17) is 
shown by the connection to be that which is characterized in 
vs. 14 f. by the viTords oyx xnro v 6 /wv dXXd xrrro x < V MV «fvat, and since 
their past is also expressly characterized (vs. 19) by subjec¬ 
tion to dKoBaptrug. Kal dvofuff it ls evident that these readers are Paul¬ 
ine Gentile Christians. Beyschlag, to be sure, still claims on the 
ground of 7: 1-6 that the church was composed of those who had 
been Jewish proselytes. But the anarthrous use of the word “law” 
and the whole connection show that the readers in 7: 1 are not 
designated as persons acquainted with “the law” (though even 
Gentile Christians had become acquainted with it, according to 
Gal. 4:21, through the reading of the Old Testament in the 
meetings of the congregation), but as knowing law . It was, 
as also the epistle to the Galatians shows, just as important 
to prove that the Gentile Christians were free from law as 
such as that the Jewish Christians were so; since the Gentiles 
in becoming converted to the God of Israel would evidently 
be subject to his law if the obligation to render such obedi¬ 
ence had not been removed for the Jews as well as for the 
Gentiles. The passage 7: 5 f., however, does not by any means 
show that the readers have been subject with the apostle to the 
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law, but only means that both are, by their common deliverance 
from the law, free from its power to stir up in them the old sin¬ 
ful passions again and again. 

But Steck is right in saying that no one has as yet sufficiently 
explained what purpose the doctrinal expositions of the epistle 
to the Romans have as addressed to Gentile Christians. Just 
because he considered them as polemical, directed against Juda- 
izing tendencies, Baur was compelled to consider the readers as 
Jewish Christians. No matter how much the opposition which 
Paul has in view is reduced, whether one looks for it with Man¬ 
gold among the Jewish Christians or with the majority of critics 
among the Roman Gentile Christians, who are supposed not to 
have reached as yet the height of Pauline knowledge, the idea 
that he is conducting a polemic against the views held by them, 
or is seeking to rectify their views, is in manifest contradiction 
to the full approval of their spiritual condition (1:12), which 
would become thereby an insincere captatio bemvolentuB % and 
with the definite implication in 15:14 f. that they share his 
knowledge and need only to be reminded of it. Every view 
which holds that the purpose of the letter is to reconcile oppos¬ 
ing elements in the church, as is maintained by the later Tubin¬ 
gen school, men like Volkmar, Holsten, and Pfleiderer, is dis¬ 
proved by the fact that the Jewish Christians can have formed 
only a very small percentage of the church, and that at the only 
point where this opposition becomes conspicuous in the church 
(15:8 f.) the matter is a practical controversy over a very spe¬ 
cific matter the treatment of which in chapter 14 excludes any 
far-reaching doctrinal difference. On the other side, in oppo¬ 
sition to the very plausible view concerning the epistle defended 
recently by Weizs&cker, Grafe, and Julicher, according to which 
the epistle aims to protect the church against invading Judaism, 
Steck has shown that, except in 3:8, there is in the whole 
epistle not a trace of an anti-Judaistic polemic, such as appears, 
for example, in the second epistle to the Corinthians. He 
might have added that Weizs&cker himself admits that we 
do not know that this reproach (Rom. 3:8) was ever brought 
against Paul by the Judaizers. It must be conceded, therefore, 
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that the polemical statements of the epistle cannot be explained 
by any immediate exigencies of the church at Rome. This is 
fully confirmed if we do not look at these statements from the 
point of view of a preconceived opinion concerning the purpose 
of the epistle, but ask ourselves the question whether they really 
can be regarded as attacks upon Judaistic errors in any form. 

None of the theories concerning the purpose of the epistle to 
the Romans thus far proposed has succeeded in showing how the 
exposition of the punitive judgment of God upon the heathen 
world in chap, i stands related to the purpose which these 
theories attribute to the apostle. When, however, Paul in 2 :1— 
3 : 20 sets forth that the Jews are also subject to this judgment 
of wrath in spite of their possessing the law and being circum¬ 
cised, since the opportunity which they by their unfaithfulness 
furnished to God to exhibit his faithfulness in a yet clearer 
light cannot secure impunity for them; and, further, that the 
Old Testament teaching concerning universal sinfulness has ref¬ 
erence to them also; it is clear that this portion of the letter 
cannot be directed against the Jewish-Christian position, since no 
Jewish Christian ever denied that the Jews, if they do not fulfill 
the law of which they boast and if their circumcision is not 
accompanied by that of the heart, are likewise subject to the 
judgment of God. And yet it is precisely in this part of the 
epistle that the apostle’s dialectical method is most marked—a 
method which conveys the impression that he is establishing his 
position first of all in the controversy with the Jews. Without 
a trace of polemic the apostle proceeds then to show in 3: 21— 
4:25 that it is only the gospel of justification by faith that can 
satisfy the religious needs of man, inasmuch as it excludes all 
self-righteousness and is equally available for both Jews and 
Gentiles ; and, further, that this justification by faith had in both 
these respects a prototype in the history of Abraham. When he 
proves, however, in chap. 5 in a doctrinal and historical exposi¬ 
tion that with this righteousness was given also life, i. e ., the 
completion of salvation, he has just arrived at the point on which 
he differed most sharply with the Judaizers; still there is no 
reference to their conception that the promises given to the 
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people of Israel could be shared only by those who have become 
incorporated with them by submitting to the law and circum¬ 
cision. 

The following section (6: 1 ff.) might perhaps under stress 
be interpreted as an attempt on Paul’s part to guard against the 
reproach that his doctrine of justification by faith would lead 
men to continue in sin. But in that case the paragraph is intro¬ 
duced in a very unskillful way by the harshest expression of the 
power of the law to increase sin (5 : 20, 21). The proof, how¬ 
ever, in chap. 6, that in baptism a new life had already been 
established, which would necessarily lead to freedom from sin 
and to the service of righteousness, develops in a purely theoret¬ 
ical manner the consequences of the apostle’s doctrine of grace. 
Even such a practical application as occurs in 6:12 £F. is not 
intended to correct Judaistic misconceptions, but is rather a moral 
exhortation addressed to the Gentile Christians. Finally, the 
exposition concerning the deliverance of the Christian from the 
law, in chap. 7, does not follow the mode of argument employed 
by the epistle to the Galatians, in which the apostle demon¬ 
strably deals with Judaistic opponents, but is based upon his oWn 
experience under the law from which he has learned that the 
law cannot overcome, but only stimulate, sin; thus it is proved 
that a new principle is absolutely necessary for the conquest of 
the power of sin in man. That the spirit given to us through 
our vital communion with Christ is this principle is clearly 
stated in chap. 8, but immediately the apostle turns to the exhor¬ 
tation that the Christians should surrender themselves to this 
spirit in all the affairs of life, and should find in it the pledge of 
the completion of salvation, the certainty of which he sees, finally, 
in the election and calling of those who have been justified. 

It is an old opinion that Paul speaks of his mission to the Gen¬ 
tiles in chaps. 9-11, and justifies it over against Judaizing preju¬ 
dices. The problem which occupies him here is, however, merely 
the question which, because of his affection for his nation—here 
again so vividly and repeatedly expressed, e. g. t 9: 1-5 and 10: 
1 —moves him deeply: What is the reason that notwithstanding 
the promises made in the first instance to Israel the majority of 
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the people of Israel have not obtained the salvation which was 
promised to them primarily? For no Jewish Christian ever con¬ 
sidered it an injustice that God chose Isaac rather than Ishmael, 
and Jacob rather than Esau, or that he hardened Pharaoh; and 
still here also in the treatment of the subject Paul's peculiar dia¬ 
lectic method appears most vividly. If Paul emphasizes strongly 
the absolute freedom of God, which is displayed in ruling over 
the creatures of his power, he certainly has in mind first of all 
the expressions of unbelieving Jews; but over against this he at 
once states in 9: 22 ff. the real condition of things, according to 
which God has endured the vessels which have become subject 
to his wrath with great patience, and has put off his final judg¬ 
ment in order to make room for the calling of the Gentiies, 
promised already in the Old Testament. He proceeds to show 
that the unbelieving Jews have themselves brought this fate upon 
themselves, by committing the unpardonable sin of unbelief which 
determines their fate (9:30—10:21). Did a Jewish Christian 
ever doubt this? If, consequently, the majority of Israel is hard¬ 
ened at present and only a remnant is saved, as even the prophets 
had foreseen (11: 1-10), Paul has nevertheless come back to the 
belief that in the wonderful grace of God all Israel may finally 
be saved as a nation (11 : 25-36). And when he inserts here a 
practical application, it is not one intended to refute some Jew- 
ish-Christian error, but to warn the Gentile Christians not to 
boast, but rather to endeavor, by continuing in the grace of God 
through faith, to escape being themselves cast away. How little, 
however, these digressions of the epistle are intended to meet 
special needs of the church at Rome may be seen also from the 
hortatory part in which Paul develops the whole series of Chris¬ 
tian duties in an entirely theoretical fashion, and only in chap. 
14 takes up a special matter concerning which there had been 
some controversy in Rome. 

It is, indeed, asserted that the epistle to the Romans could 
not be explained historically, and that it would be without any 
analogy whatsoever among the Pauline epistles, if it were not 
occasioned by existing defects and errors of the church at 
Rome. But on any theory this epistle holds a unique position 
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among the Pauline letters and the historical occasion may very 
well have been in the personal experiences of the apostle. We 
must remember that Paul stood at an important turning point 
of his life, since, having finished his work in the Orient, he 
was now looking for a new field of activity in the Occident. 
Just after the victorious completion of the controversy with his 
Judaistic opponents in Galatia and Corinth, it must have been a 
necessity for the apostle, having now learned to appreciate bet¬ 
ter what was defensible in the position of his opponents, to sum 
up the whole matter. And this he did, following his natural 
impulse as a writer, and formulating in a comprehensive treatise 
his doctrine of salvation, setting forth its points of agreement 
with the revelation of God in the Old Testament and with the 
claims which the children of Israel have, owing to their peculiar 
position in the history of the kingdom of God. The reason 
why he did this in the form of an epistle to the church at Rome 
was partly that this was about the only form in which he was 
accustomed to exercise his ability as a writer, and partly that 
just at this time he had occasion to announce to this church his 
intention to visit them. 

He had long ago recognized the importance of the church in 
the world’s capital (I : 8), and it must have been a matter of 
importance to him to induce this church to receive and transmit 
a conception of his message of salvation adapted to end forever 
the controversy between Jewish and Gentile Christians, and 
which he was just then engaged in allaying by his journey to 
the mother church at Jerusalem for the purpose of delivering a 
collection from the churches. If he had in view with this mat¬ 
ter an immediately practical purpose it could only be this, to 
enable the church at Rome, where Christianity and Judaism 
were both seeking to win for themselves the Gentile already 
yearning after monotheism, to answer all the claims and meet 
all the objections of Judaism. Let us remember, however, that 
he was just at that time seriously threatened by hostile Jews 
(15:31), and we shall at once see that the thought must have 
come to him that this epistle might be his legacy to the church 
and through it to all Christendom. 
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Baur’s rejection of chapters 15 and 16 as not genuine 
was perfectly comprehensible from his point of view, since 
this section too directly contradicted his views concerning the 
anti-Judaism of Paul ( cf. 15:8), the Jewish-Christian character of 
the church at Rome {cf. 15 : 14 ff.) and the unhistorical charac¬ 
ter of the Acts in those passages which tell of the first activity 
of Paul in Jerusalem {cf. 15:9). That Marcion, who also of 
necessity objected strongly to 15:8, did not have this section 
in his Apostolos does not concern us here, if we remember how 
he adapted the epistles to the necessities of his theory; and 
Baur’s other reasons for rejecting the section were artificial and 
far fetched. Even writers as early as Lucht and Volkmar 
attempted, therefore, to extract from these two chapters the 
genuine conclusion which had been worked over later with an 
irenical tendency because it sounded too harsh ; while gen¬ 
uine Tubingenists, like Hilgenfeld and Pfleiderer, and with them 
the majority of the other more recent critics, continued to defend 
their genuineness in spite of Baur. Since Mangold's refutation, 
which, with indefatigable industry, follows criticism into all its 
detailed objections, this position of Baur may also be regarded 
as superseded. Only the spuriousness of the doxology (16:25- 
27) has been maintained by many defenders of the remainder of 
the two chapters. The only reason that can be given for this 
view with any semblance of truth is that in some manuscripts 
the doxology is found at the end of chap. 14, in others is in 
both places, and in still others is missing entirely. But this 
fact is most probably the result of the omission of the concluding 
chapters in Marcion. If one does not consider this omission of 
any importance, the reason for the spuriousness of the closing 
doxology is removed also; if one, however, maintains this reason 
it is necessary in consistency to return to the position, now for¬ 
tunately superseded, of doubting the genuineness of both of the 
concluding chapters. For the internal evidence against the 
genuineness of the closing doxology is at best weak. It is usually, 
with Holtzmann, attributed to the auctor ad Ephesios . Those who 
regard the apostle as the author of the epistle to the Ephesians 
can consequently make no objection to it here. 
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An entirely different question which has nothing to do with 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles is whether the section 
16: 1-20 was originally a part of the epistle to the Romans or 
whether it was an independent letter of recommendation for the 
deaconess Phoebe to the church at Ephesus. Even among the 
critics the controversy concerning this point is still going on. I 
believe that in almost every verse there are such overwhelming 
reasons in favor of the latter view that I cannot quite under¬ 
stand how anyone can adhere to the traditional view. The proc¬ 
ess by which this letter of recommendation got into the epistle 
to the Romans is, indeed, easily enough explained. If the 
deaconess went to Ephesus in order to embark thence for Rome 
and to deliver our epistle, it was but natural that the church at 
Ephesus should make a copy of this epistle and preserve with it 
the lines of recommendation which the church had received 
through the same hand that brought the precious epistle. It is 
easy to suppose that later on, since this frurroAi? owrartm/ had no 
address of its own, these lines were embodied in the epistle to 
the Romans, with which they had been connected from the 
beginning. 


VI. THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

With the epistle to the Colossians we pass to the so-called 
epistles of the captivity. Whether this was written from Rome 
or from Caesarea does not affect the question of genuineness— 
I myself believe that the weight of evidence is for Caesarea. 
But with the question concerning the errorists whom Paul 
opposes in the letter the case is different; the conception 
we form of these will determine our answer to the question 
whether the letter is genuine or not. And in reference to this 
matter the assumption that those whose error is refuted are 
partly or wholly the same as those against whom the epistle to 
the Galatians is directed has not yet received as thorough a 
refutation as the case demands. What the apostle is here deal¬ 
ing with is evidently not a denial of his doctrine of salvation, 
but rather the question whether for the attainment of the true 
consummation of Christian life and character, and so for the 
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full assurance of salvation, something more and greater be not 
necessary than the simple belief of that message of salvation 
and the Christian morality that comes with it, viz., a profound 
insight into the secrets of the divine being and a strict regula¬ 
tion of the whole life by ascetic rules. 

This insight, it was supposed, could be attained partly 
through traditional theosophic doctrines (2:8), partly through 
Visions and dreams (2:18); and asceticism was deemed nec¬ 
essary in order to enable one to enter into intercourse with the 
heavenly world, by which it would become more and more thor¬ 
oughly known. Inasmuch as the asceticism in the Roman 
church, with which Romans (chap. 14) deals, and which 
included abstinence from flesh and wine as well as a strict 
observance of certain fast days, is to be traced to Essenic influ¬ 
ence, it is probable that this theosophic-ascetic tendency of 
Jewish Christianity is also connected with Essenism. 

It appears, to be sure, from 2:11 and 3:11 that this Jewish- 
Christian party attached great value to circumcision; this, how¬ 
ever, was not because, like the Pharisaic party in the church, 
they held that by it one was incorporated into the Israelitish 
community, to which alone belonged the attainment of salva¬ 
tion, but because through it the whole physical life was believed 
to be in a higher degree consecrated to God. The Jewish fes¬ 
tivals likewise (2: 16) were not observed because the Mosaic 
law was regarded as of permanent validity, but because by such 
consecration to God of certain regularly recurring days the 
whole daily life was supposed to gain a higher consecration. 
Moreover, the rules which were, in the stricter sense, ascetic 
had, according to 2:20 ff., no relation whatever to the Old Tes¬ 
tament, but were based upon commandments of men regarding 
all physical enjoyments; and for this reason Paul never appeals 
in his polemic to the Old Testament. Nevertheless the apostle 
perceived clearly that the danger from this party was quite 
as great as that from Pharisaic Jewish Christianity ; for, aside 
from the conceit which such new wisdom and philosophy pro¬ 
duced, it inevitably led to the idea that the fullness of the 
divine essence was poured out over the entire higher world of 
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spirits and thereupon to the attempt by worship of angels (2:18 
and 23) to enter into mysterious relation with the Godhead; 
which the apostle foresaw would imperil both the unique majesty 
and dignity of Christ and the all-sufficiency of his redeeming 
work and mediatorship. These ascetic exercises, moreover, 
tended continually to the development of a new legalism which 
Paul could not but regard as a return to an obsolete stage of 
religious development (2:20). 

Nevertheless Jthe apostle was obliged to assume toward this 
tendency a very different attitude from that which he had taken 
toward the Pharisaic party in the church. Inasmuch as they did 
not oppose his doctrine of salvation, he could not reject their doc¬ 
trine in toto; there was a legitimate element in it, inasmuch as 
it met an awakening consciousness of need of deeper knowl¬ 
edge. He himself knew that the gospel concealed in itself a 
profound divine wisdom ( cf\ 1 Cor., chap. 2) which was able 
fully to satisfy this desire; and the comparative restraint and 
greater leisure of his imprisonment gave him abundant opportu¬ 
nity to penetrate more and more into this divine wisdom. In 
his earlier letters the godlike glory of the exalted Christ had led 
to the recognition of his eternal existence and activity; all that 
was lacking now was that he should be apprehended as the 
foundation and the goal of all creation, all orders of the heavenly 
beings included (cf. 1:16), and that it should be seen that in him 
all the fullness of the Godhead, of which this theosophy had so 
much to say, dwelt bodily. His redemptive work also appeared 
now in an entirely new light. Hitherto Paul had regarded it 
only from the point of view of the human need of salvation ; now, 
however, he perceived how by it the victory was gained over the 
principalities and powers hostile to God (2:15) and how the 
kingly dominion of Christ had displaced them, so that his redemp¬ 
tive work acquired also a cosmic significance. In proportion as 
the increasing tendency to speculation threatened to divide the 
church into parties or schools, Paul was compelled to emphasize 
the organic unity of the church under Christ as its head (1:18 
and 24; 2: 19) and the universal significance of the gospel by 
which it had been founded (1:6, 23). To be sure he was 
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obliged continually to insist that the content of the gospel was 
not some theosophic speculation but the mystery of salvation; 
yet at the same time that in the gospel were hid all the treas¬ 
ures of wisdom and knowledge (2:2 f.). Now, therefore, the 
difference between heathenism and Judaism is obliterated 
(3:10 f.) in an entirely different way from that employed in 
the earlier letters; by the redemptive death of Christ the law 
itself, conceived of as a code of statutes, is as such abrogated, 
and not simply the obligation of the individual to obey it. Now 
also the destiny of the world appears in a new light; the great 
gulf which sin made in the divinely created world of spirits is 
done away, and by joining them to Christ as their only head, 
men and angels must again be united (1: 20). Thus in a certain 
sense the antithesis between heaven and earth is even in this life 
done away with. 

But lofty as were these chronological, soteriological, and 
eschatological speculations, yet the apostle was constantly forced 
to emphasize the fact that every true advance in knowledge must 
also bear fruit in the fulfillment of the divine will and in the 
achievement of complete moral renewal (1: 9 f.; 2 :9 ff.). He 
was, however, compelled also to prove how this renewal is shown 
not in the carrying out of arbitrary human enactments, but in 
the reorganization of domestic and social life with the duties 
pertaining to it. In a more thoroughgoing way than in the 
earlier letters he sought to regulate the Christian moral life 
through detailed prescriptions, and the significance of the Old 
Testament was revealed to him in a new light, being regarded 
no longer as a code, but as a typical foreshadowing of the divine 
will as it was fulfilled in Christ (2: 11, 17). It is the province 
of biblical theology to set forth in detail this development of 
Paulinism in all directions as it appears in the letters of the 
imprisonment (cf. my Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments , 6. Aufl., Berlin, 1895). It ls sufficient for criticism 
to prove that there was adequate occasion for this development 
in the new kind of opposition which confronted the apostle in 
Colossx. 

To be sure if we deny to the Paul of the great doctrinal and 
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controversial epistles any capacity of development in his ideas 
we can hardly regard the epistle to the Colossians as his work; 
and if we hold that he was limited to a narrow vocabulary and a 
stereotyped style, forced upon him by the former controversial 
period, we can no longer recognize the apostle in the writer of 
these letters. But what a pitiful conception of the great apostle 
underlies criticism of this sort. It is, on the contrary, only 
natural that his rigid and dogmatic style of expression with its 
theses and antitheses should disappear upon the cessation of the 
conflict with Pharisaic Judaism; and that when there was no 
longer any opposition to his doctrine of salvation the argumen¬ 
tative exposition of it should likewise cease. Moreover, as a 
wise teacher Paul would take up the technical terms of the the- 
osophists, such as wX^p^pa and fiwrnjpwy, as well as their specu¬ 
lations concerning the angelic orders, their demand for a higher 
gnosis, and for the perfection of the Christian life; only he 
would stamp them with a meaning of his own. He was obliged 
to employ in the unfolding of the entire fullness and depth of 
the truth of salvation a mode of presentation different from that 
required in the original exposition and substantiation of it. The 
long-drawn-out sentences, overloaded with ideas, their parts 
only loosely connected by relatives and participial constructions, 
simply show that the same apostle is writing who in the earlier 
letters shows himself unacquainted with literary Greek and on 
principle indifferent to rhetorical effect. Where, however, he 
assumes again a definite polemical attitude he expresses himself 
in antitheses which are as pointed as in the earlier letters, though 
now they often suggest more than is actually said. 

In view of all this it is easy to understand how criticism 
should inevitably have been in perplexity concerning the genu¬ 
ineness of this letter. Ewald, indeed, for a time went no further 
.than to ascribe it to Timothy, who drew it up after a preliminary 
discussion of its contents with the apostle. But the Tubingen 
school was forced to construe the expressions of the letter in 
the sense of second-century gnosticism in order thus to be able 
to prove by an evident circulus in demonstrando that it was influ¬ 
enced by this gnosticism and opposed it; or to discover in the 
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mention of the Petrine Mark (4:10) and the Pauline Luke 
(4: 14) a trace of the reconciling tendency of the second cen¬ 
tury which was supposed to appear also in the emphasis which 
the epistle lays on the unity of the church. Hilgenfeld, how¬ 
ever, dated the letter much earlier and regarded it as a polemic 
against the beginnings of gnosticism in the person of Cerinthus. 
In this he returned to the view of Mayerhoff, who first (1838) 
controverted the genuineness of the letter from this point of 
view. But it is most interesting to observe that the alleged 
dependence of the letter to the Colossians upon that to the 
Ephesians, on which he based his attack, was just the point at 
which the reactionary movement set in. When Holtzmann in 
1872 carefully investigated both letters with reference to this 
point, he believed that he found interwoven in Colossians the 
indications both of originality and dependence upon Ephe¬ 
sians, both of genuineness and of spuriousness. Upon this 
he built the hypothesis that the genuine letter of Paul to the 
Colossians was imitated by the auctor ad Ephesios and then once 
more—with what purpose it is difficult to conceive—was inter¬ 
polated to suit his own views. In opposition to him von Soden 
in 1885 successfully proved that the indications of dependence 
and spuriousness found by Holtzmann in the letter to the Colos¬ 
sians were wholly unsubstantiated, and he regarded only a very 
few verses as later interpolations. In his Hand-Commentary 1891, 
he admitted the genuineness even of these. Since then Julicher 
and Harnack have emphatically declared themselves in favor of 
the genuineness of the epistle as handed down by tradition. 
Accordingly this letter also, having been tested by the fire of 
criticism, has maintained its genuineness. 

It is certain that since the personal greetings in chap. 4 are 
not matters of invention they constitute an argument against the 
hypothesis of pseudonymous authorship difficult to overcome. 
The same is true of the canonical letter to Philemon, so insepa¬ 
rably joined to the Colossian letter by the reference in Col. 4:9. 
It is today quite generally accepted that Baur’s maintenance of 
the spuriousness of this letter was one of his worst blunders. 
That he should have called it the embryo of a Christian novel 
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sounds like a jest, not a scientific argument. Weizsacker is nearer 
right in regarding it as the presentation of truth by example. 
But in that case we should expect a discussion of the question 
of slavery. Unfortunately, however, the letter gives no definite 
instructions on the subject whether Philemon is to receive the 
returning slave as a brother merely, or free him, or give him to 
the apostle as his personal servant; that is purposely left undeter¬ 
mined in the letter. That Hilgenfeld, in spite of Baur, accepts the 
letter as genuine is an admirable evidence of his appreciation of 
the character of this document with its delicate tact and spirit of 
amiable comradeship testifying in every word to its genuineness. 
But this conclusion of his is not consistent. It would be a 
refinement of deception, entirely foreign to pseudonymous litera¬ 
ture of that period, that an author who purposed writing to the 
Colossians in the name of Paul should ferret out this private 
letter in order to accredit himself as the genuine Paul by the 
allusion to it in 4 :9. 

VII. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 

When Schleiermacher and DeWette directed their criticism 
against the letter to the Ephesians, their chief argument was 
that the general content of the letter stood in evident contradic¬ 
tion with the special address. This argument has been abandoned 
since modern textual criticism has conclusively shown that the 
words iv Tty«ryin the address are a later addition. Indeed, doubt 
of this fact, though entertained by even so distinguished a com¬ 
mentator as Meyer, must be definitely given up; as well as the 
view, represented by Bleek, that the address, so clearly incom¬ 
plete, was left so by Paul himself in order to issue several copies 
of it, filling in local references in each case. Why the apostle 
designates his readers as “ saints who also believe in Jesus Christ,*' 
that is, New Testament saints in contradistinction to those of 
the Old Testament, cannot be understood at all if the proper 
purpose of the letter receives so little consideration as is ordi¬ 
narily the case. Likewise, the identification of the letter in any 
way with that mentioned in Col. 4:16 must be definitely given 
up. It is excluded by the fact that Paul in 4: 15 could not send 
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greetings to the Laodiceans in the letter to the Colossians, if, at 
the same time, he sent to Laodicea by the same messenger one 
addressed to them, or even intended also for them. We must, 
however, abandon all attempt to justify the special address on the 
ground that the letter, at least in the first instance, was intended 
for Ephesus; because in that case we do not at all meet the 
real difficulties which criticism has from the first rightly pointed 
out. Since the readers are addressed constantly as Gentile 
Christians, but according to 3:2 ff.; 4:21 could not possibly 
have been converted by Paul, it follows that this circular letter 
was addressed to Gentile-Christian churches not founded by the 
apostle, to whom it was to be carried and read publicly. Tychi- 
cus, the bearer of the letter (6:21), must have received verbal 
instructions to that effect. That the churches addressed were 
in Asia Minor is made highly probable simply by the fact that 
Tychicus carried the circular letter at the same time that he 
went to Asia Minor with the Colossian letter. The simplest 
explanation of the later insertion of the words fr is that 

the letter intended for the churches of Asia Minor in general 
was at a later time assumed to have been addressed primarily to 
the metropolis, Ephesus. 

The second difficulty which the letter presents is its 
extremely close relationship with the letter to the Colossians. 
And this difficulty is not so easily disposed of as is generally 
thought. If, to be sure, we recall the parallel passages in the 
two letters to the Thessalonians and. the parallels in the letters 
to the Romans and the Galatians, the latter two written years 
apart, we cannot wonder that two letters written practically at 
the same time show so great similarity both in form and mat¬ 
ter. This becomes, however, perfectly explicable only when we 
suppose that the news received from Colossae had introduced 
Paul into an entirely new circle of ideas, and that as a natural 
result, though writing a circular letter to a group of churches, he 
was still dominated by the thoughts developed in the letter to 
the Colossians. How difficult it is to prove here a strict literary 
dependence of one letter upon the other appears from the fact 
that, although the letter to the Ephesians is generally admitted 
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to be dependent on Colossians, yet Mayerhoff held exactly the 
opposite opinion, and a keen critic like Holtzmann maintains 
that the evidence points to mutual dependence. The decisive 
argument against this view will always be that it would have 
been impossible for a writer who, when writing independently, 
could imitate, often so strikingly, the doctrine and style of Paul 
as the writer of Ephesians must have done, should, in order to 
make his writings seem like Paul’s, follow a Pauline letter in 
other passages so slavishly, and that even in sections which have 
nothing whatever to do with the main purpose of his letter. But 
it is still more incomprehensible that by the fiction of 6:21 f. 
he should give the first indication of his motive for connecting 
his composition so closely with a letter which, after all, fur¬ 
nished him for his main purpose a very unsatisfactory point of 
attachment, especially as such attachment and the fiction would 
be more likely to give offense than to lend the appearance of 
genuineness to his composition. 

The standing problem for those who maintain the genuine¬ 
ness of both letters is to present proof that as regards the paral¬ 
lel passages the same thoughts and expressions are used with 
far too great freedom to permit us to speak of literary depend¬ 
ence. In respect to that, however, much remains to be done, 
since the exegesis of both letters is far from having attained to 
the exactness and certainty which has been reached in the case 
of many other letters of Paul. Above all it must be clearly 
understood that the Pauline spirit was far too rich and free not 
to be able to express the same thoughts in different ways or to 
give a different application to the same expressions, even in two 
letters written the one immediately after the other. So the 
letter to the Ephesians in spite of its relationship to the Colos- 
sian letter exhibits, in accordance with its more general purpose, 
a peculiar style, or, more exactly, a peculiar coloring of the whole 
mode of presentation. It contains expressions like the fre¬ 
quently recurring r& iwovpdvta and fuOMa which is found at least 
twice (4:14; 6:11); so also &d/8 oAos, meaning 11 devil ” (4:27; 
6: 11), which is wholly foreign both to the Colossian letter and 
the other letters. Such facts are not without importance to one 
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to whom the close relationship of two contemporaneous letters 
presents in itself no difficulty. It is certainly a sign of greater 
freedom from prejudice on the part of criticism that Julicher 
and Harnack are again inclined to accept the genuineness of the 
letter which in spite of its peculiarities preserves in so many 
ways the undeniable Pauline type. But there will still be need, 
in that case, of making a somewhat more thorough exegetical 
investigation of many points. I will not speak of the fact that 
the interpretation of 2:20 in its relation to 1 Cor. 3 :9 f. is still 
unsettled, since it can be said that the varying application of 
such a figure is not of itself remarkable, even though in this case 
the underlying thought is of too fundamental a character to 
be irrelevant to the question of the Pauline origin. Yet upon 
first glance it is somewhat remarkable that the apostles and 
prophets are called Sytoi (3: 5), if we do not observe that this 
explains why they, being sent forth of God to his service, can 
be set over against the sons of men. And it is certain that 4:11 
according to its usual interpretation carries us down beyond the 
date of the pastoral letters, since here already the government 
of the church and its instruction appear to be united in the same 
church officer, the first impulses toward which appear in the pas¬ 
toral letters. This interpretation, however, cannot be correct, 
because the whole context clearly shows that only gifts of 
speech are meant. Accordingly the intention of the addition 
#coi SiSacr/caXoi must be to designate the iroifwcs as those shepherds 
who lead the individual churches to the right pasture ( cf\ John 
10: 9 f.), that is, provide them with the instruction and admoni¬ 
tion which they constantly require. 

The Tubingen school, to be sure, advanced nothing that 
strengthened the argument against the genuineness of the letter. 
For its contention that here we recognize already the spirit of 
the second century loses its force, since we find in the letter ele¬ 
ments both gnostic and Montanistic, even the same passage 
(4:7-11) being interpreted by some as gnostic, by others as 
Montanistic. But it is an altogether baseless claim that here a 
unification is sought after by means of an external synthesis 
of faith and love, by weakening the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
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tion by faith, and making concessions to the Judaistic doctrine 
of justification by works. Whatever distinguishes the doctrine 
of this letter from that of the earlier letters is found also in 
Colossians, and is inseparably connected with the transformation 
of Paulinism, which in that letter is set forth and explained. 
When recent criticism, at least in the case of the majority of 
its representatives, carries the composition of the letter back 
into the first century, assuming, however, that a disciple of the 
apostle might have been its author, it surrenders therewith all 
definite standards by which one can decide whether this trans¬ 
formation could not have taken place in the time of Paul and in 
his own person. But that which offers some ground for both 
the older and the later opinion is the fact that its exact aim on 
the presupposition of the genuineness of the letter has not yet 
been made clear. There is in the letter no trace of heretics, 
about whom so much has been said, for 4:14 is satisfactorily 
interpreted in view of the recent experiences of Paul in the 
Phrygian churches, and 5:16 does not refer to a libertine 
gnosis, but to moral seduction. Since now the hortatory portion 
of the letter begins with most impressive and explicit emphasis 
upon the unity of the church, both earlier critics like De Wette 
and recent ones like von Soden have found in this thought the 
main object of the letter. But this is to enter again the channel 
of Tubingen criticism which explains the letter from the presup¬ 
position that efforts after union of the parties in the church 
were made in the second century. To be sure it is not difficult 
to prove that nowhere in our letter is it possible to find a trace 
of the concessions which are required by this hypothesis, since 
a demand for the moral preservation of Christian character is 
found in all the Pauline letters and is no concession to the Juda¬ 
istic doctrine of righteousness by works. Still, neither has crit¬ 
icism of the other school as yet explained what was the occasion 
of this exhortation to church unity. 

Nor, to be sure, has it been recognized that in the entire 
first part of the letter this exhortation has been prepared for 
with conscious purpose. If even the address indicates that the 
Gentile-Christian readers were saints, as were the members of the 
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Old Testament covenant nation, the conclusion of the words 
of thanksgiving in the introduction likewise emphasizes how 
the Gentile Christians, though in a different way, had attained 
to the same certainty of the promised salvation as had the 
Jewish Christians (i : 13 f.; cf vs. 12). The entire second chap¬ 
ter turns upon the thought that the Gentile Christians had been 
actually received into the community of the saints in Israel,, 
after the law was abolished as a method of salvation and life; 
and the third chapter also begins with the statement that the 
apostle was entrusted with the gospel, by means of which the 
Gentiles became actually partakers in the promise to Israel 
(3:6), a thing which, according to Galatians, chap. 2, even 
the primitive apostles also recognized. Whereupon it may be 
reasonably asked what could be the occasion of these declara¬ 
tions and the exhortations of the second part based upon them 
if the churches of Asia Minor to which the letter was directed 
were, as on the usual presupposition that Paul is responsible 
directly and indirectly for the Christianization of the whole of 
Asia Minor they must have been, altogether made up of Gentile 
Christians. In the discussion of the Galatian letter we have 
already seen that this presupposition is untenable. Our judg¬ 
ment, moreover, is evidently established on a broader basis by 
the Apocalypse. The church at Smyrna which is persecuted 
only by the synagogue of Satan, which blasphemes the name 
of Christ, and the church of Philadelphia which had successfully 
prosecuted its work among the Jews and will continue in it (Rev. 
3 : 8 f.) can only have been purely Jewish-Christian churches. It 
is clear, therefore, that there were in Asia Minor not only Gentile- 
Christian churches — many of them, indeed, e. g., those in 
Phrygia, shown by our letter not to have been founded by Paul 
—but also from earliest times numerous Jewish-Christian churches 
which probably owed their origin to the primitive apostles; and 
this being so, the old conflict between the two might here, as 
was the case in Galatia, break out again and again, though the 
opposition would not necessarily take the form of Pharisaic 
legalism, as it had done in Galatia, but might assume that of 
theosophic asceticism such as the apostle had so recently met 
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in Phrygia. And in view of this we can understand how the 
apostie should feel constrained earnestly to admonish the Gen- 
tile-Christian churches of proconsular Asia that by their recep¬ 
tion into the community of the saints and by their participation 
in the promises once made to Israel, itself now free from the 
obligation of the law, the old antithesis between Jew and Gen¬ 
tile was once for all abolished. 

From this point of view, all the admonitions of this letter, 
growing out of the one chief admonition to maintain the unity 
of the church, are seen in a new light. For they all turn on the 
fact that Christianity necessarily carries with it the complete 
putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, the 
description of which issues in the exhortation to walk in love 
after the example of Christ (4: 1 f.; 5:2), and on the warning 
against all alliance with the old heathen iniquity, even in the 
form of apparently innocent association with their unbelieving 
countrymen (5:3-20), the perils of which Paul had formerly 
learned by severe experiences at Corinth. But after his latest 
experiences he was compelled to add that asceticism was as 
unnecessary for this regulation of the whole life in a Christian 
spirit as was legalism (5:21—6:9). From this there follows 
yet another consequence. The remarkable literary resemblances 
between the Ephesian letter and the first epistle of Peter have 
indeed seemed to almost all recent critics explicable only on the 
hypothesis that the former, being dependent on the latter, was, 
though attributed to Paul, spurious. On my view of the epistle 
of Peter, according to which it is older than Galatians, and was 
known to Paul when he wrote his letter to the Romans, it is not 
impossible that the epistle to the Ephesians was written with 
some reference to it. And even if a spokesman of this school 
of criticism like Holtzmann calls it “sheer nonsense,” it never¬ 
theless remains true that it accords entirely with the aim of this 
letter that Paul should, with deliberate purpose and openly, 
employ the language of an older apostolic letter already in cir¬ 
culation in Asia Minor and held in high esteem. He wished to 
show the Jewish Christians, who would learn of a letter of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles which was in circulation in that 
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region just as Paul and the Gentile Christians would hear of the 
letter of Peter, that the Gentiles were educated in the same 
Christian truth and manner of life as they themselves. Only on 
this view can the obstacle on which the genuineness of the letter 
seems likely after all to be shattered be really removed. 

VIII. THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

Concerning the epistle to the Philippians it may apparently 
be said at the outset that criticism has only served to establish 
anew its genuineness. Denial of its genuineness begins with 
Baur, who rejected it along with the other epistles of the 
imprisonment. But in order to find echoes of gnosticism in it 
he was obliged to explain 2: 6 from the history of the Valen- 
tinian Sophia, and in order to assign it to its place in the concilia¬ 
tion movements of the second century he had to identify the 
Clement mentioned in 4:3 with the disciple of Peter who 
appears in the Clementine legend, and whom he regards as one 
of the ol Ik t rjs Koi'oopo? obcui? (4 • 22). 

Baur’s pupils even interpreted 4: 2 as referring not literally 
to two women, but to two parties which, in the guise of an appeal 
to his owfvyos, 1. e. % in their opinion, Peter, Paul admonishes to 
be of the same mind (4: 2, 3). With remarkable unanimity all 
the leaders of the more recent criticism have decisively rejected 
this opinion of Baur and his followers, and even Hilgenfeld has 
recognized that the epistle is genuine. In fact there are few 
cases in which the impossibility of so much as conceiving 
of a letter as the work of a pseudonymous tendency-writer 
is so evident as here. And yet in the Jahrbiicher fur protest . 
Theologie for 1875-6 Holsten undertook to recover the position 
which had apparently been lost. But at what cost! Accord¬ 
ing to his view the epistle is no longer to be regarded as a product 
of the second century, but as having arisen between 70 and 80 
A. D., being written, in order, by a continuation of the concilia¬ 
tory policy which the apostle inaugurated in his epistle to the 
Romans, to restore the inner unity of the Philippian church. 
The personal references of the letter are all supposed to rest 
upon genuine tradition; and only a slight un-Pauline tinge is to 
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be discovered in doctrine, in language, and in the appreciation 
of the gift which ostensibly furnishes the occasion for the let¬ 
ter. But even such a critic as Paul Schmidt repudiated this 
position (in 1880) as “New Testament hypercriticism.” And 
really, that at a time when everybody in Philippi knew that the 
apostle was dead, and had never written a letter to the church, a 
disciple of the apostle should fabricate a letter from him to the 
church, in which the apostle expresses the confident expectation 
of seeing them again (1:25; 2:24), is a theory which would 
not have the faintest appearance of probability, even if the view 
that the letter is genuine labored under the most serious diffi¬ 
culties. 

Nevertheless I cannot admit that the question has been solved 
by the more recent criticism. Measured by the standard which 
this criticism is accustomed to employ, the epistle to the Philip- 
pians must be rejected as Spurious. By admitting that it is 
impossible to understand this letter on the assumption of its 
pseudonymous character, criticism has allowed itself to be led 
into making a concession which is absolutely contradictory to 
its other assumptions. Holsten is undoubtedly right in main¬ 
taining that according to the standard of the great doctrinal and 
controversial epistles the doctrinal views of Philippians con¬ 
tain much that is surprising. With what triumphant assurance 
criticism would, if it served its purpose, reject as spurious a let¬ 
ter alleged to be from Paul in which he declares himself “touch¬ 
ing the righteousness which is in the law blameless" (3 :6), on 
the ground that the real Paul everywhere proceeds on^the view 
that there is no such thing as righteousness under the law. It 
really required no very artificial exegesis to extract from 3:9 
the meaning that justification is involved in vital union with 
Christ—a view by which, however, Paul's doctrine of salvation is 
exactly reversed. A verse like 4 : 8 actually reminds one more 
of the moralizing tone of the pastoral epistles than of the ethics 
rooted in the facts of salvation which are characteristic of the 
older letters. One is indeed quite justified tasking with Hols¬ 
ten why the title of apostle is lacking in the address, and where 
the fruTKoiroc koI 8ujucovot, of whom not a trace is] to be found else- 
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where in the Pauline letters, suddenly come from. And it is by 
no means easy to explain how the same Paul that in i : 23 is only 
in doubt whether he shall choose to die immediately in order to 
be with Christ, or to abide in the flesh for the sake of the church, 
in 3 : 11 is apparently not even yet sure of his resurrection from 
the dead. And there is no doubt that the admonition of the 
two women coram publico (4:2) is altogether unparalleled in 
the Pauline letters. Of course all these difficulties can be 
obviated, but not so long as one retains the finicalness which 
characterizes all our modern criticism. 

But it remains true that the whole type of doctrine of our 
letter resembles that of the letters of the imprisonment much 
more closely than it does that of the great doctrinal and contro¬ 
versial letters, although when account is taken of the relatively 
small amount of doctrinal material in Philippians the difference 
is not so marked. There is not lacking a certain strong empha¬ 
sis on the gnosis (I : 9 ; 3 : 8, 10). It cannot be denied that the 
Christology goes beyond that of the older letters, or that empha¬ 
sis upon the connection between the doctrine of salvation 
and practical life takes the place of the strong insistence on 
doctrine which characterizes the older letters. In passages like 
2:10 and 3:20 there is a clear enough reference to the cosmic 
significance of the saving work of Christ. The emphatic 
admonition to unity in which the exhortation 2: 2 f. really cul¬ 
minates reminds us strongly of a characteristic feature of the 
letters of the imprisonment; and what 3: 12-16 says, about the 
true Christian perfection reminds us again of what the Colossian 
letter intimates about the false ways by which the theosophists 
of Colossae professed to lead men to perfection. Holsten’s lists 
of words, by which he undertakes to distinguish what is Pauline, 
un-Pauline, and anti-Pauline, need not be taken seriously; but if, 
after the prevailing fashion of modern criticism, one stumble 
over every new expression and note the absence of every catch¬ 
word of the old Pauline letters, it is as easy to prove the spu¬ 
riousness of Philippians as of Ephesians. The history of the 
criticism of the letter to the Philippians issues of necessity in a 
dilemma; either it must be recognized that the whole previous 
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method of criticism has been in certain respects very faulty and 
must undergo a thorough reform, or we must go back and ques¬ 
tion again the genuineness of Philippians. We have not yet 
reached our goal, not even with respect to the letter to the 
Philippians. 

The chief reason for this state of affairs is that criticism as a 
whole has accomplished but little for the interpretation of the 
epistle to the Philippians, and that the historical situation which 
the letter presupposes is very far from being cleared up. Or, is it 
possible that some agreement has actually been reached, at least 
respecting the condition of the church which the letter presup¬ 
poses? It will be useful to recall the course which the investi¬ 
gation of this matter has taken. In the case of the epistle to the 
Philippians it was the older criticism that held that the church was 
troubled by reason of the Judaistic errorists that were supposed 
to be referred to in chap. 3. A dark picture was painted of the 
parties into which the church was divided, and Rheinwald, in 
1827, represented it as threatened with extinction by the division 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians. Then came a reaction, 
which, however, did not lead to the discovery of the seat of the 
error until Schinz in 1833 proved that the church was a purely 
Gentile-Christian body, in which there were no such parties, and 
that the praise which the apostle gave the church was wholly 
irreconcilable with the supposition of their existence. But even 
he put in the place of conflict over doctrine which was said to 
have divided the church only on the one side a boastful cele¬ 
brating of their own superiority, called forth by personal dis¬ 
agreements, and on the other a jealous belittling of the merits 
of others. Almost all modern interpreters have followed him. 
But does this view accord any better with the praise repeatedly 
bestowed on all of the members of the church individually (cf \ 
1 : 3, 7, 8; 4:1)? And what basis is there for this view? 

It is simply the intolerable fashion the interpreters have of 
assuming, the moment the apostle utters a word against a preva¬ 
lent sin which is inherent in us all, that his readers must be 
guilty of it in a very exceptional degree. Accordingly evidence 
for this must be extorted from 2 : 2 ff. But would Paul really 
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have felt called upon to reprove before the whole church the 
quarrelsomeness of two women, which was probably due in the 
two cases to similar causes, if the church was itself guilty of 
exactly the same fault ? Certainly not. Accordingly both on the 
side of the defenders and on that of the deniers of the genuine¬ 
ness of the letter there is more or less tendency to return to the 
old view. And so again we have the theory of two parties with 
a “ divided Christian consciousness,” or Judaizing heretical teach¬ 
ers. But I cannot discover that the new arguments in defense 
of this view are any better, or that the old arguments against it 
have been refuted. Of course the church which the apostle 
designates as his jpy and his crown is composed of human 
beings. But I cannot allow myself to distort the picture which 
the apostle gives of it by introducing any kind of factious dis¬ 
order. The epistle is not a letter of reproof. When he closes 
the expression of his joyfulness in imprisonment, of which no 
possible exigency can rob him, with the statement that it is in 
their power, by standing fast in one spirit, striving for the faith 
of the gospel, as well as by a harmony based on self-denying 
humility, not only to promote their own spiritual welfare, but 
also to increase and share his joy (i: 27—2: 18), this very form 
of expressing his admonition shows conclusively that he is not 
endeavoring to heal a serious rupture of the church. 

But even in respect to the situation in Rome to which refer¬ 
ence is made in 1:14-18, there is anything but clearness and 
agreement of opinion among scholars. The common opinion is 
that here also there is a reference to Judaizing heretics, and it 
was especially natural for those to adopt this opinion who 
regarded the Roman church as essentially or in large part a 
Jewish-Christian body. But in that case the way in which Paul 
minimizes the doctrinal differences between these people and him¬ 
self, and rejoices if only Christ is made known, whatever the 
method, involves so glaring a contradiction with Gal. 1:8 f. that 
it would be impossible to ascribe the letter to Paul. Of what 
avail is the paltry subterfuge that Paul was softened by age, or 
that the church in question was not one of his own founding ? 
On this point Paul could never change, could never regard 
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that other gospel as of equal value with his own. The latest 
opponent of the epistle (Holsten) and its latest defender (Paul 
Schmidt) both frankly admit this, though, to be sure, critics like 
Holtzmann and Julicher still find no difficulty whatever in the 
old opinion. Nevertheless exegetically the latter is simply 
impossible, since the antithesis between the Judaizing and the 
Pauline preaching cannot be expressed by rfrc irpo^urei arc dA^da'p. 
And where has Paul ever accused his Judaizing opponents simply 
of preaching Christ from envy of him (& a<t> 06 vov f vs. 15) ? He 
could never have done so. These opponents must have been 
personal rivals of the apostle, and in that case there is no 
ground for holding that they were Jewish Christians. As long 
ago as 1859 I advanced the opinion in my commentary that they 
were old teachers of the church who, finding themselves forced 
into the background by the unexpectedly prolonged stay of the 
apostle in Rome, where, despite his imprisonment, he became 
the central figure of the church, sought by redoubled zeal to 
outstrip him, and by criticism of himself and of his work to 
destroy his popularity. I admit that I cannot prove this to be 
the case, and I am entirely ready to accept any suggestion that 
is more in accord with the words; but I cannot go back to the 
old impossible views. 

The hypotheses which have gathered around the passage 3 :1 
furnish a sad illustration of how matters stand in the exegesis of 
Philippians. Most interpreters have found here an allusion to 
earlier letters to the Philippians, as even the hypothesis-spinning 
criticism of the old rationalists found here the beginning of a 
new letter. But the most recent criticism of the Hausraths, 
Vdlkers, and Clemens, revels in ever new inventions of letters of 
which our letter is an unskillful patchwork. And what is the 
reason of all this ? Simply that they will not see that the 
whole previous part of the letter has been treating of that Chris¬ 
tian joy of which Paul is, ex professo , now about to speak again. 
Even the prelate Bengel long ago recognized that the epistle to 
the Philippians might properly be described as epistola de gaudio . 
Such a letter may not seem to modern criticism worthy of the 
apostle. But it gives no evidence of having any other purpose. 
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The flourishing Macedonian churches were just those that were 
most affected by the hostility of their unbelieving countrymen. 
To this was added the news of the imprisonment of their apostle, 
which had lasted now for years, and of the complete cessation 
of his missionary work. These things lay like a heavy burden 
upon his beloved church; and for this reason he could not better 
repay the gift they had sent him than to kindle in them, despite 
all the burden of the present, that profound joy in believing 
which filled him, though in chains and bonds. In chap. I he 
had said that they should promote and share this his joy; 
and all that he says in chap. 2 concerning the sending of 
Timothy and the return of Epaphroditus has to do with the 
fact that he desires to do what he can to promote their joy. Is 
it to be wondered at that in 3 :1 he accompanies his gaipcre hr Kvpup 
with an apology for always writing the same thing ? 

But that throughout the third chapter also he is speaking of 
the ground, means, and goal of true Christian joy is not so 
readily conceded. Here it has been customary to find a warning 
against Jewish-Christian heretics, either in Rome or in Philippi; 
the same Paul who in 1:18 was so mild in his attitude toward 
them speaking here in a tone that outdoes all the polemic 
against them that we have seen in Galatians and Corinthians. 
But this interpretation would require him to use jSAcwcrc d»o 
and not ftKarm with the accusative, as 1 Cor. 1:26; 10:18 
show. The verb, three times repeated for rhetorical emphasis, 
shows, moreover, that there are three separate categories of men 
to whom he directs their attention, in order, by means of the 
contrast which these present, to develop the ground on which 
the true Christian joy rests (3:3-11), the means by which it is 
to be continually promoted (3 : 12-16), and what its final goal 
is (3: 17-21). That the unbelieving Jews constitute the third 
of the categories ought never to have been overlooked. Where 
has Paul designated the Jewish Christians as the irtpvrofiy simply? 
Least of all could he do so here, where by the substitution of 
the word KaraTo/iy (cf Gal. 5:12) he intimates that because of 
their unbelief, by which they have lost all the privileges of the 
irtpirofitj, it has become a useless mutilation. Recent critics also, 
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like H5kstra, Holsten, Lipsius, and Paul Schmidt, opponents 
and defenders of the genuineness of the letter alike, recognize 
this. The privileges of which unbelieving Judaism boasts, in 
which it puts' its trust, and the joy with which the apostle at his 
conversion gave up these things for the sake of Christ who is 
his only joy, is the theme of the following paragraphs. 

But furthermore the mucot ipyarcu are far from being the 
ipydrai S 6 \uu of 2 Cor. 11: 13* They are those teachers in Rome 
whom Paul describes in 1:15-17, who take pleasure in envy 
and strife and in making trouble for him, as they think, in his 
bonds. And what can the ©fy 3™ of 3 : 12 signify except that he 
refers to the charge of these people that he imagined himself 
to be already perfect ? For certainly nothing that he has pre¬ 
viously said in the passage itself furnishes the slightest oppor¬ 
tunity for the misunderstanding which he wishes here to avoid. 
On the contrary it is they who by their assumption of supe¬ 
riority to him and their rivalry with him make such a claim. 
True Christian joy can be attained only when the Christian is 
continually pressing forward toward the goal in order ever 
more perfectly to apprehend Christ, when he knows no other 
perfection than to be always striving after greater perfection. The 
ultimate purpose of his whole letter is that the church should 
by continually pressing forward toward this goal learn to over¬ 
come the spirit of despondency which oppresses it, and its anxi¬ 
ety for the future in the midst of all the threatenings of the 
present. 

But exegesis has done its worst in the passage 3: 17-21. 
The people there described have actually been held to be Jew- 
ish-Christian heretics. To be sure the opinion commonly held 
by interpreters down to the present day, that they were nom¬ 
inal Christians living immoral lives, is* not much better. Can 
such a thing be possible in the beloved and highly praised 
Philippian church, for every member of which the apostle can 
make his supplication with joy (1:3)? If in Christendom today 
there are such nominal Christians—God forbid that it should be 
so!—who, though they have been baptized, have never learned 
what it means to be a Christian, it by no means follows that then, 
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when to be known as a Christian brought only disgrace and perse¬ 
cution, there were among the Christians enemies of the cross of 
Christ, who, with shameful indulgence, practiced idolatry. On the 
contrary, it can only be heathen whom in vs. 2 he designates 
as *vW {cf Rev. 22: 15) in order thus to characterize their 
impure, indecent way of life—persons respecting whom he had 
once cherished the hope that they could be won for the gospel, 
but whom now he is compelled with deep sorrow to describe as 
given over to perdition. In contrast with them he shows how 
the man who finds his joy in Christ albne and has his citizenship 
with him to whom he belongs, in heaven, looks for him as his 
deliverer from the perdition to which these others* have fallen, 
and having reached the goal actually attains that which the 
heathen vainly seek in their wrong way—as well as the glorifi¬ 
cation of the bodily life which they think to accomplish by their 
deification of the KotXta, and the honor which they seek in their 
shame. 

Since 1859 I have maintained this interpretation. But exe¬ 
gesis still goes on contentedly in its old impossible path. No 
wonder that the criticism of Philippians, despite all the defense 
of it even by recent critics, is unable to reach final conclusions. 
A book must first be understood before a final judgment con¬ 
cerning its author can be pronounced. I believe that I have 
shown that the epistle to the Philippians is still very far from 
being understood. 


IX. THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 

The pastoral epistles have been to apologetics a perennial 
source of difficulty. Criticism in all its various schools has main¬ 
tained that their spuriousness was definitively settled. But if, 
as we have learned since Baur’s time, the task of criticism is to be 
recognized as the unfolding of the historical understanding of a 
document and of its origin, then in this instance its task is still 
very far from having been accomplished. One of the most sig¬ 
nificant points which apologetics has constantly urged against the 
view that here is a case of purely fictitious documents passing 
for Paul’s was the abundance of purely personal and historical ref- 
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erences appearing, especially in the letter to Titus and in Second 
Timothy, for the fabrication of which no intelligible reason can 
be seen. Moreover we cannot quite stop with these two letters. 
It is true that in respect to the two men who in I Tim. 1:20 are 
delivered over to Satan, Julicher as a compromise allows that 
perhaps the writer has in mind as a model an event of an earlier 
period. It is, however, noteworthy that both names recur in 
2 Tim. 3:17; 4:14. And, to say the least, the advice which is 
given to the disciple of the apostle respecting his health in 
1 Tim. 5: 23, in a connection so obscure that a pseudonymous 
author would surely have no occasion to bring it in just there, 
appears so very strange as to be exceedingly difficult of compre¬ 
hension as a mere fabrication. Criticism has always granted with 
regard to the other letters that they may be based on genuine Paul¬ 
ine elements. Second Timothy, especially, was regarded by Cred- 
ner in his Introduction, dated 1836, as originating by combination 
and interpolation from two genuine letters of Paul, and Lemme in 
1882 accepted the whole letter as genuine with the exception of 
a single somewhat extensive interpolation. Knoke and Hesse 
have recently (1887, 1889) attempted neatly to extract the 
Pauline elements from all three letters. Even such thoroughly 
positive theologians as Grau and Plitt proposed to defend the 
genuineness of the pastoral letters in this sense only, and also 
Kubel believed that the letters had received an odor of ecclesi- 
asticism by a final redaction. 

How the two most recent critics of the pastoral letters stand 
on this question is well worthy of consideration. Julicher, quite 
in the manner of Credner, seeks to show how the author of Second 
Timothy had before him fragments of two different letters to 
Timothy which he put together unskillfully because he incor¬ 
rectly regarded them as fragments of one and the same letter. 
In his reverence for Paul he could not but give them to the 
church; but as a couple of fragments were of little service to it, 
he filled them out by putting into the mouth of Paul what the 
Christian community of his day needed. In the same way he 
edited a fragment of a letter to Titus. Later with no such Pauline 
documentary basis he wrote First Timothy entire currenie calarno , 
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freely gathering together his fundamental ideas which did not 
yet seem to him to be clearly and convincingly set forth in the 
two other letters. The critics themselves would have been pri¬ 
marily responsible for what seems to be an interpolation with a 
purpose by a skillful forger, since they would have sought to 
determine that which was genuine even down to single words 
and syllables, and to prove with the acuteness of a modern critic 
* his method of using his material. Harnack says frankly that 
the pastoral letters are based on Pauline letters, or, more exactly, 
on fragments of such letters; sections of Second Timothy of con¬ 
siderable extent and importance, and a scant third of the letter 
to Titus, can be claimed as genuine, even if perhaps few verses 
apart from the historical references are reproduced without 
change; in First Timothy, on the other hand, while Pauline 
material is found, no single verse bears a clear indication of 
Pauline origin. 

On this basis, indeed, the spuriousness of the pastoral 
epistles in the earlier sense is given up; their case, however, 
is but little strengthened, since even upon Harnack's form of 
the hypothesis it may be urged, as Julicher rightly says of his 
own, that every attempt to separate the Pauline groundwork 
from the later redaction is utterly hopeless and leads only to an 
idle play of individual acuteness. In that case, however, it 
is obvious to remark that no clear idea of those fragments 
can properly be obtained, and so it becomes utterly impossible 
to decide the question how far it was still in accord with the 
spirit of the times to make such use of them or, more exactly, 
thus to work them over, and whether in that case the charge 
of conscious forgery can be met. Harnack occasionally inti¬ 
mates that in that time epistolary material would have been 
protected against interpolation; but if so it must be held that 
those Pauline fragments were not written in real epistolary 
form. In confirmation of this Julicher also, although finding 
in the salutations the clearest traces of Pauline diction, regards 
it as incomprehensible that the apostle should designate him¬ 
self in writing to intimate friends as he does in these saluta¬ 
tions. It seems, however, very questionable whether, on this 
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supposition that the author used those epistolary fragments, 
this is a case of that kind of pseudonymous authorship which 
we describe as altogether innocent. That the author did not 
wish valuable material such as words of admonition and 
didactic exposition to be lost one can easily understand, but 
most of these historical or personal notes, greetings, and com¬ 
missions, which were said to account for the existence of such 
epistolary fragments, cannot be said to belong to material of 
this class. If, nevertheless, the author of his own preference 
introduced these glosses or notes, although not in the least con¬ 
nected with the purpose of his composition, he could not have 
had the intention to accredit them as Pauline, and no one 
would hold that this method is in harmony with the character 
of naive literary composition. My feeling is that this is the 
course which would be pursued by a later writer who, as Julicher 
says, was inventing a situation in accordance with which he ascribes 
to the apostle the sending of instructions to renowned leaders of 
the churches. To this must be added that with every expan¬ 
sion of the genuine material underlying these epistles the ques¬ 
tion recurs anew whether the style and diction of the letters 
can really be so utterly un-Pauline as criticism affirms. But 
we have abundantly proven above that precisely at this point 
the method of the critical school is in urgent need of revision, 
so that it is impossible to solve this problem by details; fur¬ 
thermore if we abandon the attempt to separate the genuine 
Pauline basis from the later additions the problem is abso¬ 
lutely insoluble. 

We are thus forced, notwithstanding the new turn which the 
investigation into the genuineness of these epistles seems to have 
taken in recent criticism, again to propound the question whether 
these letters in the recension in which we possess them abso¬ 
lutely preclude the view that they are in reality what they claim 
to be. Apologetics has always affirmed this to be the case. Still 
it has deprived its efforts of all success, because a large number 
of its spokesmen have persisted in relating the letters to the life 
of the apostle as known to us. We must, however, concede, and 
that for the reason often mentioned, that this is utterly impossi- 
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ble. All artificial combinations do not suffice to lend to this 
assumption even a shadow of plausibility. If these letters are 
to be considered as genuine, they must have been composed at 
a later period of the apostle’s life which is unknown to us. It 
is true that only recently Julicher has again argued very stren¬ 
uously that in view of the fullness of our traditions the whole 
notion of a later period unknown to us is improbable, being in 
fact simply a precarious postulate of those who, at whatever 
cost, wish to maintain something that is absolutely untenable. 
It is to be said on the other side, however, that Harnack, though 
maintaining that these letters in their present form are utterly 
un-Pauline, holds on quite independent grounds, without such 
ulterior motives, that Paul was set free from the recorded Roman 
imprisonment and accordingly lived at least five years longer. 
To these years (A. D. 59-64) Harnack assigns the composition 
of the genuine letters underlying our present recension, or, as 
he really should say according to his own exposition, the frag¬ 
ments of letters. Since even Harnack does not seem to me to 
prove that the apostle’s death took place during the so-called 
Neronian persecution of the Christians, these five years ought, I 
think, to be extended to nine, and since no one can deny that 
such a term of years gives ample space for the composition of 
the letters, this at once breaks the force of all objections to their 
authenticity. 

Julicher thinks that even if this be granted the situation, at 
least of First Timothy and Titus, is incomprehensible; but this 
cannot be conceded. He overlooks altogether that the apostle 
who originally intended to return shortly was, as is clearly inti¬ 
mated in 1 Tim. 3:15, delayed, and that this delay sufficiently 
accounts for the renewed emphasis and expansion of the com¬ 
missions given to Timothy. The intended recall of Titus (Titus 
3:12) does not preclude the hypothesis of a delay, since the 
apostle had been taught by ample experience how little he could 
with certainty count on the execution of plans that looked so 
far ahead as spending the winter at Nicopolis, and since we can¬ 
not say, with any degree of definiteness, how long it might have 
been before he could have sent Artemas or Tychicus to relieve 
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Titus. The passage in Titus 3:13 clearly shows that it was the 
journey of Zenas and Apollos that induced him to accompany 
their letters of introduction with this letter. Strong statements 
such as that he describes to Titus in detail the Cretan heretical 
teachers, with whom Titus certainly must have been better 
acquainted than he was, prove nothing; for a reasonably unprej¬ 
udiced exegesis will show that Paul simply justifies his instruc¬ 
tions by reference to the character of these heretics. Julicher's 
arguments concerning the manner in which the Pauline pretender 
talks about himself and his intimate friends carry no greater 
weight. Whether here and there an occasion appears for the 
apostle to refer to his own apostolic calling or his past history 
can be decided only by detailed exegesis. Paul certainly does 
not become a scoundrel ( M **Vi Schandtnensch ”) simply because 
according to 1 Tim. 1:15 he feels himself, on account of his 
persecutions of the church, “a chief of sinners.” He may 
even then have served God with a clear conscience (2 Tim. 
1:3), though he was still in error. That Timothy, though he 
was many years older than when he became an assistant of the 
apostle, was still in need of encouragement in order to be able 
to represent the authority of the apostle over against the 
undoubtedly aged presbyters (1 Tim. 4:12) no one can reason¬ 
ably doubt. Julicher explains the admonition to Timothy 
(2 Tim. 2:22) as meaning that Timothy should be careful to 
conduct himself properly. But this view is rendered untenable 
by the whole context, which shows the admonition to be 
directed against the youthful eagerness to convert those in error 
by passionate appeals and arguments, a zeal which, as is well 
known, does not cease with a certain year of one's life. 

It is not my purpose to add another to the many discussions 
of these subjects. I have intended only to show by the exam¬ 
ple of the latest Introduction to the New Testament how criti¬ 
cism stands in relation to them. It only repeats the old argu¬ 
ments in more emphatic words; and either does not trouble 
itself about the counter-arguments which are urged against it or 
scornfully sets them aside. It is for this reason that so little 
progress is really made on so many points, even on those where 
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agreement would be altogether within the range of possibility. 
If the pastoral epistles are actually to be regarded as pseudon¬ 
ymous productions y it will still be necessary to admit that the 
author had a measurably clear conception of the rdle which he 
meant to assume. It can least of all serve the purpose of criti¬ 
cism to combine with the distinguishing characteristic of pseudo- 
nymity that of absence of thought. Yet it is never weary of 
conjecturing that its pseudonymous author contrived impos¬ 
sible and absurd situations y that he conceived of the relation 
of Paul to his friends in an entirely contradictory fashion, 
that he mixed up the present and the future, and made similar 
blunders which we have still to consider. And yet the whole 
plan of proposing to address the church of his time in the 
name of the apostle itself testifies to a certain boldness of con¬ 
ception which must have been accompanied by at least the 
simplest literary qualifications. Of course that does not in 
itself prove genuineness. If the situation is conceivable, if the 
apostle may have spoken as the letters speak, then naturally the 
author may have carried his plan through successfully just as 
the real apostle may have written them. Only the critics ought 
not to spoil our pleasure in our New Testament writings by this 
petty, pedantic criticism of them which only testifies to a want 
of inclination to think their way somewhat more deeply into 
them. The decision of the question of genuineness must be 
sought in an entirely different direction. 

The first question concerns the doctrinal errors which are 
combated in our letters. I grant that in connecting them with 
“ the beginnings of gnosticism ” very little has been accomplished. 
But neither has criticism as yet been able to explain these 
errors. A long quest was made for a definite gnostic system 
that fitted the situation; as none could be found it has been 
claimed that, though the author wished to combat the whole 
movement, he did so only by allusion, since he had also to keep 
up the r 61 e of Paul. Whereupon the critics proceed to extract 
from the most harmless passages, for which actual parallels can 
be shown everywhere in the epistles of Paul, a polemic against 
particular gnostic heretical teachers. But such polemic can be 
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found in such passages only if it has first been proved that the 
pastoral letters have these heretics in mind. But that is just 
what cannot be done. Harnack calls the characterization of the 
heretical teachers 44 confused.” But that is just where I hold 
him to be in error. On the contrary, the presumption with 
which one should first of all approach the letters is that the 
author knows what he proposes to combat, and that even if he 
takes the rdle of Paul and must therefore deal only in generali¬ 
ties, he must be fully confident of striking the evil at its heart. 
In fact, however, his characterization of the then existing errors 
of doctrine is always the same, even to his favorite expressions; 
the position which he takes toward them is always the same; one 
should be drawn into no discussion with them, one should sim¬ 
ply turn them off, one should set over against this unsound doc¬ 
trine the only sound system, which holds fast to the old gospel, 
the truth of which the author therefore repeatedly affirms. I do 
not know that at any place or time in the history of the ancient 
church gnosticism was combated in this fashion. 

If, indeed, the author of I Tim. 4: 1-4, for reasons which 
are clear enough in this connection, speaks of an error of doc¬ 
trine which he fears is coming in the future, but no trace of 
which is to be seen in what he says elsewhere of the false doc¬ 
trines of the present (*. e. t the period in which he is assumed to 
have written), and if nevertheless one finds in it a characteristic 
sign of this present, thfen of course everything is in confusion. 
If the author finds the sanctimoniousness under the cloak of 
which the unhealthy zeal for teaching is concealed (2 Tim. 
3 : 1-7) so dangerous on this account, because the immorality to 
be expected in the last days will eagerly seize upon a doctrine 
which keeps the religious interest active without requiring true 
inner renewal, there is still in this position no untenable mixture 
of present and future to be found. If the author of 2 Tim. 
2: 16-18 points to the fact that to argue with these persons 
incites them to more and more impious assertions, and illus¬ 
trates this fact by a single example, and if a characterization of 
the false 'doctrines combated in the letters is then found in that 
example it is impossible to gain a correct picture of it. If the 
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author of Titus i : 15 f. is giving a characterization of the unbe¬ 
lieving Jews, to whose myths and commandments of men some 
are turning back (vs. 14), and if in that teaching the false doc¬ 
trines of the post-apostolic time are regarded as characterized, 
then it is not surprising if the picture turns out confused. It 
seems at present to be granted that the ^cv&»Kvpoc ywro (1 Tim. 
6:20) is not a catchword adopted by our author from Hege- 
sippus, but one which Eusebius repeated after him. But when 
Julicher and Harnack cannot yet tear themselves away from the 
idea that the dmftcm? refer to the famous work of Marcion they 
forget that this interpretation is rendered exegetically impos¬ 
sible by the fact that this expression is joined with ovs under 
<me article . After all has been said it is impossible to claim that 
criticism has succeeded in really explaining the polemic of our 
letters from the point of view of contemporaneous history.* 

The same is true respecting the internal condition of the 
churches which is presupposed in our letters, or which it is their 
purpose to bring about. Despite the splendid service which Har¬ 
nack has done in clearing up the history of the development of 
the government of the church, I have looked in vain for any new 
light from him on this question. The very first redaction of the 
pastoral epistles, which is still quite distinct from additions of a 
much later date, is regarded as revealing the presence of an 
ecclesiastical rank with special rights and duties. It is abso¬ 
lutely impossible for me to discover anything of the sort in our 
letters. When the church assures support to the presbyters who 
also give themselves diligently to teaching (1 Tim. 5:17 f.) 
exactly as in 1 Cor., chap. 9, and, for the same reasons that are 
given in that passage, I can find in that only the endeavor, per¬ 
vading all three letters, by the closest possible union of the teach¬ 
ing and ruling functions in the church, to promote the main¬ 
tenance of sound doctrine made so necessary by the evident 
neglect of the charismatic gift and the spread of false doctrine. 
I can find nothing of the other 11 rights ” which are assigned to 
them. Julicher, again, speaks of the division of the church into 
clergy and laity, accomplished in fact, even if not in name, 
which he founds upon a reference to the passage discussed 
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above. It makes strongly against this view that everywhere 
only moral integrity and uprightness in family life is demanded 
of the officers in the church, and that nowhere is a higher dig¬ 
nity or special grace for their office spoken of. According to 
Harnack the letters assign to the disciples of the apostle a posi¬ 
tion for which no analogy can be found in the first century. 
But the chief duty which is continually laid upon them is simply 
that of instruction and admonition. They are to have charge of 
the organization of the church and to guard against mistakes in 
the selection of officers of the congregation. The qualifications 
necessary for such officers are to be determined only by the 
church itself. All other regulations for the church services 
(1 Tim., chap. 2) or the enrollment of the widows of the church 
(1 Tim., chap. 5) belong to the church as such. 

The one thing that goes beyond that is the discipline of the 
presbyters, which, according to 1 Tim. 5: 19 f., is assigned to 
Timothy in the more mature conditions of the Ephesian church. 
Well, to whom ought it to have been assigned, as long as no 
monarchical episcopate yet existed ? And of this not the least 
trace appears in our letters. Even here no special method of 
procedure is prescribed, but on the well-known Old Testament 
rule it is affirmed that no process may be instituted against the 
presbyters without two or three witnesses to establish the accu¬ 
sation, since such a process, even if it should end with their 
acquittal, would steadily undermine their position in the church. 
But the Xoiwoi of vs. 20 are, as the context would lead us to 
expect, not the laity in contrast with the clergy, but the other 
presbyters. The so-called ordination of Timothy, in connection 
with which there is repeated reference to the prophetic words 
that designated him to be the helper of the apostles, cannot be 
intended to introduce an ecclesiastical institution, especially as 
in the case of Titus there is no reference to anything of the 
kind. The ^fparfta of which mention is made in connection with 
it (1 Tim. 4: 14) is, according to 2 Tim. 1 :6, the charisma of 
teaching, not a special grace that goes with the office. More¬ 
over, unless the Book of Acts is to be regarded as entirely 
valueless, the laying on of hands is an ancient apostolic custom. 
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It is certain that there are to be seen in the Ephesian church — 
but only there—evidences of advanced development in church 
life, tendencies to confessional formulae, fragments of an ancient 
church psalmody, traces of fixed liturgical formulae. What do 
we know about the period when these began to take shape in 
the church ? 

This leads us to discuss the age in which, according to the 
view of criticism, our letters must have been written. Julicher 
places them ca. 125 ; Harnack, ca. 90-110; the difference is not 
very significant, as Harnack also accepts still later interpola¬ 
tions which take us down beyond the age of Marcion. But Har¬ 
nack has established the fact that Polycarp already knew and 
used these like other Pauline letters. The question whether 
the Ignatian letters, which are essentially contemporaneous with 
Polycarp, knew them is unessential, though I believe that it must 
be answered in the affirmative. The Barnabas letter, which in 
Harnack's view is essentially later, does not enter into the ques¬ 
tion, although I think that its knowledge of our letters can be 
proved. Of the so-called first letter of Clement, Harnack himself 
does not venture to maintain with Ewald that in the “undeniable 
genealogical relationship” the priority belongs to it. How one 
can maintain, after all has been said, that the attestation of the 
pastoral epistles is less satisfactory than that of the other letters 
of Paul, I cannot understand. That Marcion did not have them 
in his canon is very far from proving that he did not know them. 
In the first place, they were letters to individuals, and could not 
lay claim to universal acceptance in the church. The case is 
somewhat different with the letter to Philemon, in so far as it was 
inseparably joined to the Colossian letter, and yet Marcion has 
separated it from that letter and placed it at the end of his list. 
When we observe in what an artificial way even as late as the 
third century justification was constantly found for having taken 
into the canon of the church at large letters directed to individ¬ 
ual churches, we understand how the Muratorian canon is com¬ 
pelled expressly to declare that these letters, though directed 
only to individuals, had been promoted to the position of nor¬ 
mative doctrinal writings of the church and holy books. When 
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now Marcion made the first attempt to limit the number of 
writings which were to be regarded as normative in the church, 
it was only natural, since he was restrained by no ecclesiastical 
tradition, that he should exclude these private letters, which were 
inconvenient for him since their polemic had been at an early 
period brought to bear upon him and other gnostics. But this 
implies no doubt of their coming from the apostle from whom 
they purported to come and whose other letters he also corrected 
to suit his purpose. The decision respecting their genuineness 
therefore must be based on internal evidence. 

Moreover I believe that I have shown how far short criticism 
has come of being able, on the basis of the false doctrines com¬ 
bated in them, and of the condition of the church which they 
presuppose, to determine with certainty a time in which they 
must have originated. 

I have not proposed to offer anything new in the foregoing 
discussion. I have only set forth the views which are expressed 
in my Einleitung in das Neue Testament\ just appearing in a third 
edition (Berlin, 1897), an d which have long approved them¬ 
selves to me as correct. I have not hesitated where it seems to 
me that I have in that work written clearly and strongly to 
repeat now and then the very words. However I trust that in 
this survey many things have been put in a clearer light, and 
that stimulus has been given to a renewed consideration of my 
view by its more thorough defense in many important points. 
What I have said is based on a constantly renewed, thorough, 
and detailed exegesis of the Pauline epistles, in which it is my 
judgment that the criticism of the present day is altogether too 
deficient. They who wish to acquaint themselves with this exe- 
getical work as a whole may now find it gathered together in my 
Paulinische Briefe. It may be that this renewed consideration of 
it will remove many prejudices and cause many critical results 
claimed as final to appear exceedingly doubtful. 
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IS CHRISTIANITY FITTED TO BECOME THE 
WORLD-RELIGION ? 

By John Henry Barrows, 

Chicago. 

Many of the most important questions which men are con¬ 
sidering at the close of the nineteenth century are either included 
in this inquiry or suggested by it. Studies in comparative 
theology and the pressing and very practical problems of Chris¬ 
tian missions are closely related to it. Thoughtful men, trained 
in the ancient religions and philosophies of the Orient are 
answering our inquiry affirmatively to this extent, that they are 
urging and promoting ethical reforms which follow the spirit and 
methods of Christian philanthropy. The awakened and expanded 
intellect of India and Japan looks upon Christendom with grate¬ 
ful appreciation, and regards Christianity, as represented by 
Christ and his teaching, with a growingly favorable mind. 

Many are coming to see that the higher principles and 
ideals of the ethnic and of the so-called universal religions 
touch those of the Christian Scriptures at certain vital points; 
and good results might follow from an authoritative statement 
of these principles by representatives of each historic religion, 
and, following this, by the comparison of these statements the 
elements common to all could be discovered. This residuum, 
however, would constitute an insufficient basis for that new, 
universal religion which a few idealists imagine is to spring from 
this common content. Scholars have tried in vain to construct 
an artificial language, which men shall adopt and use, out of the 
best elements of the greatest forms of human speech, and it is 
not probable that a universal religion can be educed out of the 
elements common to the mightiest systems of faith. Religions 
whose origins are known have not been manufactured. They 
have been born like children. They have sprung like trees from 
seeds or roots in the past, and their development has not been 
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mechanical, but vital and organic. Dissection neither discovers 
nor develops life. Reducing Christianity and the non-Christian 
faiths to their common principles we bring the highest to the 
level of the lowest, cut each faith off from its history, and elim¬ 
inate from each at least some of the characteristic elements which 
give it energy and enduring attraction. The ethical and philo¬ 
sophical remnant, plus the dim recognition of a supernatural 
order, cannot be considered the world-religion for which mankind 
is supposed to be waiting. Men acquainted with the history of 
religions do not anticipate the rise of a new faith which, gather¬ 
ing the best elements of the others into a grand synthesis, is 
destined to supplant all present systems of belief and worship. 

What appears, then, in the present field of history, which is 
worthy of serious attention, as possibly the ultimate and univer¬ 
sal faith ? At most there are but five religions which now divide 
the allegiance of the chief part of the world’s inhabitants, and the 
leading principles, the main historic developments, the most 
important moral and spiritual results and the present working 
forces of these systems are well known or may be easily and 
accurately ascertained. As a matter of fact, the faiths which 
dispute with Christianity the conquest of the globe are but two, 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. Confucianism may be 
regarded rather as an obstacle to the progress of the others 
than as a disputant of their pretensions. And it is only recently 
that Hinduism, one of the most exclusive and national of reli¬ 
gions, has made the least claim to universalism. The efforts of a 
few Hindu scholars to secure a general recognition of the worth 
supposed to belong, for example, to the Vedanta philosophy do 
not properly place Hinduism in the ranks of the missionary faiths 
seeking by zealous propagandism to gain universal acceptance. 
It has been the mission of the greater religions, of those which 
are vertebrate with organizing principles, to absorb the primitive 
and the unsystematized faiths of the world. In India, as the 
hill tribes and the people of the jungle have become slightly 
civilized, they have gradually melted their rude and cruel super¬ 
stitions into the types of the more intellectual religion. They 
have changed their modes of living and their ideas, and passed 
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into Hinduism “by a natural upward transition which has led 
them to adopt the ritual of the classes immediately above them.” 
Mohammedanism is sweeping away the barbarous cults of cen¬ 
tral and western Africa; Buddhism in its wide conquests has 
wrought similar work, and Christianity not only dethroned the 
gods of Olympus, but has annihilated the primitive faiths of 
many of the savage islands of the Pacific. With the dividing 
walls of nations broken down and their doors of exclusion 
broken in, the great religions confront each other today. Princi¬ 
pal Grant has written of one higher faith meeting another: 
“Victory cannot be expected to incline to either side until there 
has been an intelligent study by each of the sources of the 
other’s strength, an appreciation of the spiritual and social needs 
which it has met, and an absorption, by the one that has the 
most inherent excellence and power of assimilation, of all in the 
other that caused it to be accepted and retained for centuries by 
millions of human beings.” Of the four great religions which 
meet Christianity today, he adds that “they have proved them¬ 
selves so enduring and so suited to men on a great scale that, if 
Christianity should succeed in absorbing and taking the place of 
one of them, it would be a more crowning demonstration of its 
superiority than was its triumph over the religions of Greece 
and Rome.” 

Can it be shown that Christianity includes what is best in the 
non-Christian systems, and possesses elements which make it 
supreme and final, as well as an authoritativeness which makes it 
distinctive ? Are there reasons for believing that, when devel¬ 
oped in accordance with its original ideas and modified in non- 
essentials so as to meet the mental and other peculiarities of 
different nations, it will yet dominate with its beneficent rule 
the entire race ? 

These inquiries will involve comparisons of the Christian and 
other systems, and these comparisons may now be conducted 
without misleading ignorance, with freedom from acrimony, in 
the spirit of perfect fairness and with genuine and generous 
appreciation of the elements of truth and goodness discoverable 
in each of the leading historic faiths. It is only two years since 
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Professor Max Muller described, in the Deutsche Rundschau of 
Berlin, each religion as going its own way, so convinced of its 
own and only beatifical power that it hardly looks at others, and 
can only with difficulty suppress a smile of self-content when it 
is asked to put itself within the same line and order with the 
other religions. This description may express the general feel¬ 
ing of the past, and a prevailing feeling with multitudes at 
present; but surely we have witnessed the beginnings of a truer 
understanding among those who variously represent the spiritual 
forces of the earth. There are multitudes of Christians, pro¬ 
foundly loyal to Jesus Christ as the world’s only Saviour, who 
have expressed a glad appreciation not only of the truth contained 
in the Sacred Books of the East, but also of the devoted lives of 
many who have not known the historic Christ, or who have 
been blessed by him indirectly rather than directly, that is, 
through lunar rather than solar radiance. The fact that the eth¬ 
ical codes of all the great faiths resemble each other in many 
things is well known to students, and, as Dr. Washburn of Con¬ 
stantinople has said: 41 So far from being discouraging to Chris¬ 
tians, it is one of the principal grounds of our faith in God’s 
purpose to redeem the whole world.” Another student of reli¬ 
gion of wide influence and experience, President Martin, formerly 
of Peking, has written : 14 In the most frigid zones of heathenism 
there are warm currents that rise toward the Sun, and in the 
warmer spiritual atmosphere of Christendom are there not cold 
currents that set away from Him ? It is a mistake to imagine that 
the Holy Ghost confines his operations within the forms of 
Christianity. In heathen countries his presence is like electric 
fluid in the atmosphere, while in Christendom it is like that 
fluid circulating through a network of wires, and responding to 
the human touch in producing light, heat, and power.” Four 
years ago in the Palace of Delight, outside the fortress of Acre, 
according to the narrative told by Dr. Henry H. Jessup of 
Syria, there died a famous Persian sage, named Beha Allah, the 
Glory of God, the head of that vast reform party of Persian 
Moslems who accept the New Testament as the Word of God, 
who regard Christ as the deliverer of men, all peoples as one, 
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and all men as brethren. This Moslem saint said to an English 
scholar: 11 All nations should become one in faith, and all men 
brothers; the bonds of affection and unity between the sons of 
men should be strengthened ; diversity of religions should cease 
and differences of race be annulled. These fruitless strifes, 
these ruinous wars shall pass away, and the Most Great Peace 
shall come. Do not you in Europe need this also ? Let not a 
man glory in this, that he loves his country ; let him rather glory 
in this, that he loves his kind.” Such Christian sentiments as 
were spoken by this Babi saint indicate that loving souls are 
finding each other out, and are reaching forth their friendly 
hands, now that heaven appears to be calling to a new truce of 
God. In spite of wars and preparations for war, there is an 
increasing spirit of fraternity among the more enlightened 
peoples. The unity of mankind is a foremost thought in the 
modern world. The tendencies toward unification in commerce, 
laws, morals, scientific conceptions, are stronger than ever 
before. The two inquiries: Has a universal religion appeared 
among the historic faiths ? and Will Christianity be ultimately 
accepted as the world-religion? are therefore questions not 
unsuited to the temper of our time in this stage of human 
development. The reply to the second inquiry will be an answer 
also to the first. 

Christianity in the present discussion is not identified with 
any part of Christendom, like the Greek church, the Roman 
Catholic church, or with protestantism in any one of its types. The 
religion which will be considered is the common, catholic, his¬ 
toric Christianity, the faith delivered in the first century to the 
Christian church, not as a perfect jewel, admitting of no change 
or growth, but rather as a celestial seed, capable of indefinite 
expansion. This Christianity, so far as its fundamental truths 
and facts are concerned, is expressed in the chief articles of the 
Apostles* Creed. While there have been Christian developments 
outside of these limits, and noble characters shaped by Christian 
truth who have not accepted in its fullness the historic faith, our 
present inquiries will not deal with exceptions, but with the 
rule. Christianity is a majestic growth from the seed planted in 
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Palestine by Christ and his apostles. The truths and forces 
which have made Christendom are centered in him whom the 
church reveres as the Messiah of Israel, the Son of God, the 
Divine Redeemer, incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth for the 
redemption of men. Of course, Christianity cannot properly 
be regarded as merely the theological teachings and historical 
propositions of the so-called Apostles* Creed. It must also be 
thought of as the spirit pervading these. As Christ created 
Christianity we must know him in order to understand what he 
created; his conception of God as Father, gracious and merciful 
and providing propitiation ; his conception of himself as the Medi¬ 
ator and Redeemer; of men as children of God whose primary 
obligations are the filial spirit toward him and the fraternal 
spirit toward each other; of worship as spiritual and independ¬ 
ent of priests and sacred places; of the kingdom of heaven as 
a society founded to universalize Christian ideals. By his holy 
and perfect character he brings before men in the most impress¬ 
ive way the doctrine of God’s righteousness and forbids the 
cherishing of evil in the heart. By his own life he teaches the 
supremacy of love, and through the cross illustrates the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Through his revelation of God’s Fatherhood, and 
himself as the Son of God, he sets forth the divine worth and 
dignity of man, of man not as one of the sexes, but as including 
both. He gives such honor to womanhood and to childhood 
that oppression and cruelty in every form are unchristian. His 
instruction is meant to regenerate the household and remold 
society. He proclaims the vital importance of fidelity, inward 
purity, and mutual kindness. He both teaches and illustrates 
the law of forgiveness. By his death he makes redemption an 
actual thing, an accomplished fact for all who will receive it, and 
by his resurrection he brings the life immortal into new and 
abiding radiance. Whatever, in any degree, is contrary to the 
reigning spirit and the foundation principles of Jesus Christ is 
alien to true Christianity and a hindrance to that kingdom of 
God which it was his plan to make a world-embracing common¬ 
wealth. 

A religion which is to be ultimate and universal cannot hold 
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to an imperfect conception of God. Christian theism appears to 
be an adequate basis for a universal faith. The God who is the 
Father of all men is a boon to the whole world. The God who 
is one mind, of absolute perfection, can bring intellectual peace 
and spiritual purity to nations still distracted and degraded by 
polytheism. The God who is personal and holy and is able to 
create holy personalities needs to be known by those who are still 
shrouded in the mists of pantheism. The God who is merciful 
as well as mighty, whose central nature is love, and whose com¬ 
passion has been revealed and personalized in the redeeming 
Christ, can impart unspeakable good to all who consciously or 
unconsciously are sunk in guilt, error, and degradation. The 
God who became incarnate that men might at last know his 
nature in its divinest manifestation and thereby gain spiritual 
release, restoration, and harmony, is indeed the fulfillment of the 
prayers and hopes and vague longings of many peoples and 
many generations of men. When the Christian messenger goes 
today to Arabia or to China, to the islands of Japan or to the 
schools of India, he believes, with the best of reasons, that he 
has a higher, purer, completer, and more potent disclosure of 
the Supreme and Infinite Spirit than has been recorded in any 
sacred book of the Orient. The eastern world has not yet 
fully learned the monotheism of science or the monotheism of 
religion. Students of India and Japan have seen what a poison¬ 
ous and corrupting element is the pantheism which branches out 
into polytheism and idolatry. Christianity, with its doctrine of 
a changeless, omnipotent God, transcendent as well as immanent, 
emancipates the bewildered intellect, and thus gives to science 
a lasting foundation. Christianity, with its teaching that God is 
love, a love which has had a matchless expression in the historic 
Christ, and which continually and everywhere pours its affection 
through the tides of the Spirit, is able to satisfy the restless and 
sin-burdened heart. The one doctrine which the philosophic 
Hindu of today exploits and defends is his doctrine of God. 
Destroying the distinction between the human and the divine, 
degrading man “into a fleeting manifestation of the great 
impersonal spirit of nature,” pantheism has exercised an immense 
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fascination over the eastern spirit. But to the Christian theist 
this God of Hindu speculation seems robbed of ethical charac¬ 
ter. ‘ To him the Hindu pantheism with all its attractions is a 
golden fog blotting out the brightest stars of truth and of hope, 
because the divine personality has been obliterated. To him 
personality in God and man is essential to moral worth, and he 
has learned from the Christian Scriptures, with their teaching 
of a Godhead existing as Father, Son, and Spirit, that person¬ 
ality in the divine nature is not limitation or loss, but fullness, 
richness, as well as mystery of being. Christianity gives a con¬ 
ception of the Godhead 11 which has all the constituents and 
conditions of a real intellectual, moral, and sbcial existence,” 
thus saving us, as Dr. Fairbairn has said, “from the deism 
which shuts up God within the limitations or impotences of his 
pwn infinitude, and from the pantheism which loses him within 
the multitudinous and fleeting phenomena of an ever-changing 
universe.” 

Christianity goes to the nations, proclaiming that the one 
God has revealed himself as the loving Father and Redeemer 
of the world. The sage of China had no such message. Con¬ 
fucius did not claim to know much of the power that rules in 
the heavens. Prince Siddartha, driven into practical atheism, 
never uttered any messages of divine love, and so the 11 Gospel 
of Buddha" which modern scholars are compiling and printing 
is a misnomer. Friendly students of the prophet of Isl&m affirm 
that Mohammed’s God is savage, aggressive, and almost cruel. 
Though the Koran speaks much of the Merciful One, the divine 
mercy is dimmed by other attributes and is not made real or 
credible. Isl&m is a crescent, a pale lunar sickle of gracious 
truth in the sky of religion. We may discern the luminous 
shadow faintly rounded out, but the light is narrow and not 
intense. Allah is a God afar off. He does not satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. And as Kuenen has said, “The people 
therefore makes a new religion at the graves of its saints; it seeks 
compensation for the dryness of the official doctrine and wor¬ 
ship.” Only through Christ have men ever gotten worthy and 
complete conceptions of God’s merciful nature. In a world of 
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sorrow, contradiction, and moral weakness, the foremost need of 
mankind is to know that God, in whom all things move and have 
their being, is love. And Christianity supplies that need as no 
other religion has done or attempted to do, by setting forth God 
as revealed in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. The 
ethical man of the present and future cannot accept any vindi¬ 
cation of the present order of things, any release from the weary 
weight of an unintelligible and sorrow-laden world, which like 
Hindu pantheism is unethical and enervating to spiritual energy. 
Christ becomes for men not only a revelation of God, but a vin¬ 
dication of the divine government through his disclosure of a 
merciful Fatherhood, a disclosure which not only brightens the 
world that now is, but reaches into the life immortal, illumining 
the darkness of the grave with a light which the founders of 
other religions never held in their hands. 

It accords with reason to expect the universal prevalence of 
Christianity, not only from the perfection of Christian theism, 
but also from the distinctive character and claims and the all- 
sided manhood of Jesus of Nazareth. He is indeed unique. 
“ It is only of One,” as Professor Harnack has said, “ that we 
know that he united the deepest humility and a purity of will 
with the claim that he was more than all the prophets that were 
before him : the Son of God. Of him alone we know that those 
who ate and drank with him, glorified him not only as their 
Teacher, Prophet, and King but also as the Prince of Life, as 
the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as the living power of 
their existence.” After eighteen centuries of human progress, 
believers in Christ today abate not in the least from this primi¬ 
tive reverence. They almost shrink from naming him in the 
august company of the founders of other religions. He is the 
very substance of their belief, the beginning, middle, and end of 
Christian faith. There is no form nor degree of love which he 
does not call forth. They perceive in him the goal of prophecy 
and the turning-point of history. He sustains different relations 
to the Christian spirit from those sustained by the founders of 
other religions to their disciples. We cannot say of Moham¬ 
medanism that it is Mohammed, though he is certainly a part of 
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it, the temporary strength, the real weakness, the ultimate disin¬ 
tegration of it. We cannot say of Buddhism that it is Gautama 
Buddha, for not only does that protean system recognize many Bud¬ 
dhas, but even in the beginning it was Nirvana and the Law, rather 
than the gentle saint himself, that his loving disciples preached. 
Hinduism is scarcely associated with any great historic name. 
It knows no history, and is wanting in that power and adapta¬ 
tion which belong to Christianity, from the fact that its message 
centers in the person, character, teaching, and deeds of the great¬ 
est life ever lived. Confucianism cannot be identified with Con¬ 
fucius, for the Chinese sage was a scribe and historian of the 
ancients, a transmitter and not a creator. While he represents 
China and is venerated by millions, while temples are dedicated 
and sandal-wood papers are burned to him in every Chinese city, 
he is the symbol, rather than the ever-living embodiment, of the 
faith which he taught. But in Jesus, his followers find the truth 
personalized; knowing him, they know God, man, atonement, 
resurrection, immortality. Thus Christianity, as Professor Schultz 
has said, 41 is bound to the personality of Jesus.” 

It is generally recognized that Christianity alone represents 
in its founder and central personage the representative or uni¬ 
versal man, who is able to meet the moral needs, the national 
temper, the intellectual and spiritual demands of the greatest 
variety of peoples. He rules the occidental nations, but he is 
no more occidental than oriental. The East may claim him as 
well as the West. Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced that Jesus was 
an Asiatic, that his disciples were Asiatics, that all the agencies 
primarily employed for the propagation of the gospel are Asi¬ 
atic, and that 41 in Christ we see not only the exaltedness of 
humanity, but also the grandeur of which Asiatic nature is sus¬ 
ceptible.” With beautiful and loving sentences Mozoomdar has 
pictured the “Oriental Christ” the bathing, fasting, praying, 
teaching, healing, feasting Prophet of Nazareth. When Jesus is 
received into the heart he is as much at home among the most 
cultivated Europeans as among the most barbarous Africans, in 
the universities by the Ganges as in those by the Isis and the 
Cam, in the cities by the Indus and the Nile as in those by the 
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Thames and the Rhine, the Hudson and the Clyde. We cannot 
think of a western Mohammed, we can hardly think of a west¬ 
ern Buddha; but there is nothing local or provincial discover¬ 
able about Jesus Christ. 

So complex a being as man requires a leader and prophet 
who shall answer to all his intellectual and moral needs. The 
Teuton requires a hero in whom is every quality of splendid 
manliness. The Asiatic demands a seer whose mind perceives 
and formulates universal principles. Men who are Greek in their 
intellectual aptitudes cannot be fully satisfied with a teacher who 
is not analytic and even Socratic in his methods. There are 
poets in the world in whom imagination is the central light of 
the soul, who commune with nature because they see in the outer 
world a reflex both of humanity and divinity. Most that is good 
in human life is found not in the school, but in the family and 
society, and the world needs a prophet who is familiar, friendly, 
sympathetic, blessing little children, sharing the wedding feast 
and standing with tear-wet eyes at the open grave. Jesus and 
he alone is adequate to all these demands. 

No one doubts that in the teaching of Jesus we possess a body 
of ethical and spiritual wisdom of the loftiest spirit, of marvelous 
completeness, and of unequaled adaptation to the most various 
minds. Professor Romanes and others have noticed the absence 
from it of any doctrines which the later developments of human 
knowledge, whether in natural science, ethics, political economy, 
or elsewhere, have had to discount. The words of Jesus manifestly 
springing from a calm and certain mind come to us with the 
familiarity of the breakfast table and yet with the authority of 
Mount Sinai. The free utterances of the Nazarene Teacher do 
not recall the frenzy and ardor of other prophets who appear to 
have been lifted by a divine breath greater than themselves. 
They do not remind us of the experiences of Mohammed, whose 
struggles and agonies were accompanied by delusions of the 
senses, nor of Buddha, who after years of vain search and many 
painful disappointments Anally gained his vision of partial truth. 
Both by the method of his speech, and the contents of his revela¬ 
tion, Jesus so meets the needs of mankind that he appears as 
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the one perfect teacher, whose message grows not antiquated. 
Buddha should not be mentioned as a possible rival, for the 
Indian sage was blind to that truth which glowed ever in the 
heart of Jesus and was the determinative principle of his teach¬ 
ing, the Fatherhood of God. The doctrine of Jesus compromises 
with no darling sin of human nature, as did that of the prophet 
of Isl 4 m. Unlike Confucianism it leaves men satisfied with no 
fragmentary virtues, and unlike Buddhism it confesses no agnos¬ 
ticism with regard to the Power that rules in life and nature. 

The moral qualities of Jesus are such that we need to offer 
no apologies for him, like those with which Mohammedan 
scholars seek to defend the Arabian prophet, and we have no 
limitations to concede like the Israelite in his panegyric of 
Moses. Christ’s freedom from the consciousness of sin was 
absolute, and he stands on a moral height as much above his 
people today as above his disciples in the beginning. He is 
that moral hero in whom men can implicitly trust and to whom 
they can offer an unreserved devotion. Unlike every other great 
prophet he is proclaimed and believed in as a personal presence 
among his followers today. This Teacher, the crystal goblet of 
whose soul was not only stainless, but was also filled with the 
wine of absolute goodness, reveals to us a heart ever open 
towards God and man, with an apparent consciousness of per¬ 
fect oneness with both. He rose above the formalism of the 
Pharisee and the skeptical looseness of the Sadducee. Rescu¬ 
ing the Mosaic statutes from their accumulated errors he 
declared love to be the whole law. Ascending above national 
prejudice he proclaimed himself to his people’s most hated ene¬ 
mies. Lovingly faithful to all who came nearest to his own 
life, he yet lived and died with a compassionate consciousness 
of the whole world’s needs. To his perfect moral glory he 
added the majesty of suffering, and bore the manifold indigni¬ 
ties of malice, cruelty, ingratitude, not with stoic hardness but 
with more than womanly sensitiveness, and yet with a calm 
which was a benediction of peace to his followers. Sustained 
by the might of love, with a quietness unbroken by a murmur, 
he passed calmly up the slopes of Calvary, and with forgiveness 
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for his murderers closed his life of transcendent and spotless 
virtue with the immortal infamy of the cross. His sufferings, 
like his doctrine and his nature, make him the brother of all 
men. There is nothing exclusively Jewish about him excepting 
his dress and his speech. As in him we behold the equilibrium 
of ethics and piety, the harmony of God and man, the sweet 
marriage of all contrasting virtues, we are not surprised at his 
growing moral conquests over men. Already his empire over¬ 
leaps all kingdoms. 

Only through forms of sacred literature have religions been 
able to exercise a wide, continuous power among the more or 
less enlightened nations. Of all religions Christianity has been 
most eager to make known to men its sacred writings. It gives 
its Bible in a multitude of languages. The Moslem offers his 
Koran in one. The representatives of other faiths are not active 
in furnishing Christendom with translations of their own sacred 
books. But Christianity offers men in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments a Bible of unequaled adaptation to the 
most various mental and spiritual needs. It may indeed be 
called the universal book, although it is more accurately 
described as 44 a collection of books, with a backbone of history 
and biography of the highest kind, stretching over a period of 
more than three thousand years.” But these various books in 
the library of the Christian Scriptures are held into some meas¬ 
ure of oneness by the prophetic character of the older volumes 
and the historic consummations of the later. Or the unity of 
the Scriptures is discoverable in the great idea and purpose of 
the kingdom of God, which runs through their pages. Or it 
may be truly said that Christ, the culmination of the gradual 
progress of redemptive disclosure) is the unifying principle of 
this multiplex volume. 

Christianity presents as its text-book literature of well-defined 
proportions and contents, distinguishable clearly from the 
glosses, comments, parasitic growths which have expanded the 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic scriptures into immense and varying 
proportions. This book has secured admission into almost every 
part of the globe, and its beneficent power gives no signs of 
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obsolescence. Originating in a land which was itself an epitome 
of the whole world, the Bible reproduces the geographical fea¬ 
tures of the entire globe, and thus possesses a fitness to meet 
some of the wants of all mankind. It reproduces, moreover, the 
spiritual life of the race in its multitudinous phases. Its authors 
include men of almost every station, genius, and temper. Thus 
the biblical literature presents a marvelous variety in the prod¬ 
ucts of men who lived through many centuries, and expressed 
their thought in dramatic poetry, like Job; in history which 
reads like epic poetry; in tragedies which Shakespeare and the 
Greeks have not surpassed; in pastorals like Ruth; in love 
songs like those attributed to Solomon, and in sententious pre¬ 
cepts like the Proverbs. We have besides grandest oratory, like 
the writings of Isaiah; fascinating biographies, like the gos¬ 
pels ; grave doctrinal and practical letters, like those of Paul; 
profoundest principles of statesmanship, such as run through the 
Old Testament prophecies; missionary annals, like the Acts of 
the Apostles, and visions of earthly and heavenly victory over 
evil, like that of the Apocalypse. 

Non-Christian literature abounds in biblical elements, show¬ 
ing that men everywhere have been groping after the highest. 
But they have seen it only in fragments. The human heart 
needs for its purest life not partial, but full-orbed spiritual truth. 
In the Christian Scriptures we not only find the noblest pre¬ 
cepts which have been uttered by the sages and saints of the 
non-Christian world, but confront a sacred literature which, as it 
reflects the mind of Christ, is purified and transcendently glo¬ 
rious and life-giving. Instead of fragmentary and uncertain 
mutterings of the spirit, mixed with voices of baser tone, we 
have the full, articulate utterance of the highest inspiration. In 
the ten words which were the ba,sis of the Mosaic legislation 
we behold a divine hand smiting down idolatry, with its accom¬ 
panying degradations, and building up the institutions of the 
family. The sacredness of life and of possessions, of truth and 
purity, is authoritatively announced, in connection with the obli¬ 
gation of worship to a righteous and redeeming God. The 
Sermon on the Mount was the fulfillment of this old law, and 
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offers men a perfect standard, a moral legislation, which, as it 
comes from the lips and is associated with the life of Jesus, 
covers mercifully and completely the ethical realm. 

Under the biblical training there was no retrogression, as in 
the Hindu sacred literature, to lower conceptions, but rather a 
steady advance to an ethical monotheism, crowned by the rev¬ 
elation of Christ. The Bible is a progressive disclosure of 
truth. But in it there is no down-sinking to inferior standards. 
The thoughts of men are rectified, moralized, and increasingly 
spiritualized. Wherever the Christian Scriptures have entered 
into the thoughts of the nations, men, though clinging to other 
bibles, have been awakened out of moral lethargy and have felt 
themselves both challenged and condemned, even though they 
hold in their possession many scattered gems of ethical truth. 

Christianity’s doctrine of God, its Central Personage, and its 
sacred writings seem to fit it to become the world-religion; and 
its historical effects also show its adaptation to universal human 
need. The record of all religions has been a history of good 
and evil strangely blended. The beneficent results of the non- 
Christian religions are fully acknowledged by many who are 
striving to supplant them with what they believe to be a higher 
faith. With all their evils they have been better than no reli¬ 
gion. A Christian missionary in China says: “ India may be as 
bad as you please under the reign of Brahmanism; China, 
Thibet and Corea as degraded as you choose under that of 
Buddhism and Confucianism ; Arabia and Turkey as cruel and 
lustful as you can imagine under Mohammedanism; Africa as 
savage as you care to suppose with its dumb, dark fetichisms; 
all would be worse without these. Superstition, lust, cruelty, 
selfishness, savagery, wrong, hate, rage, can get on without 
religion of any kind.” But the moral usefulness of a faith does 
not prove its adequacy. It is said that Buddhism has made 
Asia mild. It has done more than that, but it can hardly be 
shown that Buddhism has made Asia moral. India has been an 
immense theater for the activity and contention of all the reli¬ 
gions which are really great. It may be truly called the museum 
and encyclopaedia, the reservoir, morass or Dead Sea of these 
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faiths. The foremost minds of India see but little hope of 
national regeneration in the native religions out of which the 
spirit has fled, and it would not be diflicult to establish a claim 
frequently made that Christianity has done more for the eleva¬ 
tion of Hindu society in the last half century than the other 
faiths have wrought in all their long dominion. Much might be 
written in praise of Confucianism, but it has not been progress¬ 
ive, it has not been in a high sense religious, and it has sacrificed 
man to the social order. Perhaps nothing more is needed to 
show that Mohammedanism is only a temporary halting-place in 
human progress and “something short of the final religion ” than 
the engrafting of polygamy into its fundamental ideas and per¬ 
manent system. Religions are not to be judged solely by their 
worst results or accompaniments, nor must they be estimated 
merely by their brighter and more beneficent effects. It is 
necessary, in order to understand a religion, to discover its fun¬ 
damental ideas and its working forces. A distinction must be 
made between its legitimate fruits and the incidents or accidents 
of its historic development. Other causes codperate with 
religion and their force must be regarded. The tests which 
should be applied to religions include the fundamental and 
ethical ideas of each faith, its incomplete and ignoble teachings, 
if there be such, the spiritual dynamics of each through which 
its ideals become realized, the best effects which each faith can 
show and also its average results, its workings through long ages 
on great masses of people, its vital relations to enlightenment, 
liberty, and progress. 

The supreme position which the Christian religion has 
achieved is indicated by the panegyric which describes civiliza¬ 
tion as “ the secular name for Christianity,” a eulogy which 
scholarly men would never think of applying to any other faith. 
The fruits of Christian life and teaching—in the elevation of 
womankind, in the promotion of charity, in the advancement of 
knowledge and freedom, in lifting great masses of men into 
self-helpfulness and self-respect, in the building up of noble and 
many-sided character, in creating the spirit of humanity, in 
destroying feudalism, serfdom, barbarism, slavery, in lessening 
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the horrors of war, in diffusing the spirit of brotherhood and in 
making less inhumane the relations which peoples sustain to one 
another—although riot worthy of its Founder nor commensurate 
with its opportunities, have still been so wondrous and world¬ 
wide that to some minds they furnish the most persuasive apol¬ 
ogetic. Marred and blackened though Christian civilization is, 
the law of life, the law of hope, and the law of progress run 
their golden threads through its entire organism. Christian 
peoples are not moving in fatal cycles round and round, coming 
back to the same place and making no true advancement. An 
increasing purpose and hopefulness run through Christendom. 
In spite of a backward turning now and then, the stream of life 
rolls on its fertilizing flood with such energy that obstacles do 
not prevail against it. 

In the stress and interchange of modern civilization the best 
religion must more and more come to the front. It appears to 
be the mission of Christendom to draw nations out of their 
seclusion, to generate unrest and eager inquiry throughout all 
the world. The non-Christian faiths are not permitted to remain 
at ease, as they behold Christianity seeking to become universal, 
as it must do by the very law of its being. The Christian faith 
has already been accepted by so many races of men and has 
prevailed over so many other religions in individual conquests 
that it is not safe to argue with Herbert Spencer that every 
religion is the best which its followers could hold and practice 
in that stage of their development, and it seems like playing 
with history for another to write, 41 No nation can part with its 
religion without destroying its mental continuity and cutting 
itself off in a fatal way from the sources of its strength/* 
Acknowledging the providential character of other faiths, we 
cannot be certain that they are the best which their peoples can 
at present possess. The peoples among whom Christianity now 
prevails had other religions, which they left with moral advan¬ 
tage. Mohammedanism, superseding an idolatrous religion, 
accomplished high, not the highest, results for Arabia. 

It is evident that Christianity alone, at the present time, 
appears like a universal religion. Although at one period the 
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Roman paganism and at a later Mohammedanism occupied more 
of the earth’s habitable surface than Christendom; and although 
it is easy to overestimate the argument for the truth and fitness 
of any belief from its wide acceptance, still the great religions 
have been acting upon each other and upon the world through 
such a vast stretch of time that it is not without significance 
that the nations that have accepted the Christian faith hold in 
their hands the military power, the learning, the arts, the com¬ 
merce and the practical sovereignty of the globe. The greatest 
empires of the ancient world are insignificant in comparison with 
Christendom. The nominal disciples of Christ are more than 
four hundred millions, while under Christian governments, dwell¬ 
ing beneath the reign of law and the influence of Christian 
institutions are more than six hundred millions of the earth’s 
inhabitants. A large work of preparation has already been 
accomplished, and more significant than the vast numbers and 
the wide influence of the peoples nominally Christian are the 
changes which are discernible and even impending. Mankind 
appears to be getting ready through international interchange of 
commodities and ideas, through friendlier feelings toward Chris¬ 
tians on the part of non-Christian rulers and statesmen, through 
a new knowledge which discriminates between true and false 
Christianity, through a better understanding of the loving and 
beneficent spirit of the true, for a universal faith. 44 Different 
moral standards,” as Dean Fremantle has said, 44 cannot ulti¬ 
mately be,” and, 44 if the human race is one and is to be drawn 
into unity, it is impossible that there can be ultimately different 
religions.” 

The survey of commanding truths and facts connected with 
Christianity which has thus far been made is surely confirmatory, 
with minds that discover rationality in the orderings of human 
life, of the fundamental claim which the Christian church has 
always made. The claim is this, that Christianity alone is a reli¬ 
gion of supernatural historic facts, a system of faith built not upon 
a philosophy, nor merely upon the ethical and spiritual teachings 
of some saintly founder, but resting on what is surer and more 
authoritative. The gospel of Christianity is its history. That 
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history is the very life of the Christian faith. It centers in a 
supernatural person, who in himself sums up the truths and forces 
of his religion, who by his life, character, self-sacrificing death 
and victorious resurrection, placed the divine seal, the signature 
of heavenly authority upon the perfect doctrine which he taught 
and embodied. 

The strange mixture of truth and error in the non-Christian 
religions indicates clearly enough that men need such a revela¬ 
tion as has come through Jesus Christ. Dim guesses and half- 
truths have not contented the mind. It has often been felt that 
the fatal deficiency of Plato’s doctrine of immortality is that he 
does not know. The sacred literatures show that men have 
required a more certain and authoritative guidance. They need 
to learn more fully the gracious character of God in order to 
gain relief from the awful pressure of sorrow. Preeminently 
they need to discover the one who is able to deliver from the 
guilt and slavery of sin. The Christianity of Christ reveals the 
divine character in its most merciful aspects; it illumines all the 
truths of God which are dimly revealed in the light of nature; it 
provides a remedy for the malady of sin which the testing of 
centuries and the experience of multitudes of men have shown 
to be adequate. It lifts a future world, with all its vast restrain¬ 
ing and vivifying powers, before the vision of the believing soul; 
it links the practice of the most perfect ethics with devotion to 
the person and world-wide kingdom of Jesus Christ. Upon such 
a system of faith, and upon no other, it seems worthy that the 
stamp of supernatural authority should distinctly and perpetually 
rest. 

Through the comparative study of religions Christianity 
appears to be so adapted to universal acceptance that its ulti¬ 
mate prevalence seems more than probable. The systems which 
withstand it, however, are of no feeble texture. Their disinte¬ 
gration will not be accomplished in a day or a decade. But the 
time is apparently coming when Christianity will be recognized. 
Seen in its true spirit, apprehended as the fulfillment of all the 
best thoughts and aspirations of what Schelling has well called 
the 14 wild-growing religions,” grasped in its central person and 
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power, it will yet appear to the worshipers of Krishna and 
the disciples of Buddha, Confucius, and Mohammed in its dis¬ 
tinctive character and its peerless supremacy. They will be ready 
to say with the Christian apostle, “When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away.” Unfortu¬ 
nately Christianity has not usually been seen in its true, certainly 
not in its highest, character. The corruptions and divisions of 
Christendom, the faithless and cruel oppressions by so-called 
Christian nations, and sometimes the very imperfect methods of 
Christian propagandism, have stood in the way of its more rapid 
progress. The purification and reunion of Christendom must 
very likely precede that rapid conversion of men to the Chris¬ 
tian faith which the church is eagerly expecting. Since the 
progress of the Christian religion has always been accompanied 
by a renewed activity of the non-Christian systems, the question 
of the wisest methods of Christian missionary effort is one 
of supreme importance. The messenger of Christ confronting 
the disciples of other religions must not stand to them as the 
representative of a spirit “which indiscriminately denounces all 
they believe and ascribes to them the worst of motives.” In the 
better day which has dawned, the representatives of the Chris¬ 
tian faith will be more constructive and less destructive in their 
teaching. They will be more contented with the primitive gos¬ 
pel of Christ and less eager to engraft upon the oriental world 
the various systems of western theology. Full of hope and love 
and brotherhood they will “emphasize those essentials of truth 
by which the world is to be saved, rather than those non-essen¬ 
tials by which it is liable to be lost.” 
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PROTEVANGELIUM IACOBI. 

[FROM AN ARMENIAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE LIBRARY OF THE MECHITARISTS 

IN VENICE.] 

ARMENIAN TITLE:-CONCERNING THE HOLY VIRGIN MARIAM, WHO 

WAS IN THE HOUSE OF HER FATHER. THE WHICH 
WAS RELATED BY ST. JAMES, THE 
BROTHER OF THE LORD. 

Tuck, id . But the husband Joachim,* when he went forth from his home, took his 
* * flocks and his shepherds, and departed into the wilderness, and there 
pitched his tent. And he fell to praying for thirty days and thirty 
nights, crying and weeping (living) on bread and water only; (and) 
he sat down and besought God with sorrowful soul and spake thus: 
Remember me, Lord, according to thy mercifulness and righteous- 
I» 3* ness; and work unto me a sign of thy loving kindness, as thou did'st 
unto our forefather Abraham. For in the season of his old age thou 
gavest to him seed of blessing, a son of promise, Isaak his mother’s 
only son, and heir of consolation to his nation. Even so with tears 
he besought God with sorrowful soul, asking for pity from the Lord. 
And he said : I will not go down hence, I will not eat nor will I drink 
until the Lord look upon me and have pity on his servant. And 
when he had finished his forty days* fast, the angel of the Lord came 

IV, a. and stood before Joachim and said to him : Joachim, the Lord hath 
heard thy supplication and hath fulfilled thy desire. Behold, thy 
wife shall conceive and shall bear to thee seed of thy blessing, and 
her name shall be great, and all nations shall bless her. Arise, take 
the offering which thou did’st promise to make, and thou shalt take 
it into the temple of holiness and shalt fulfill thy vow there. For, 
behold, I will go before thee on this night and will intimate to the 
high priest to accept sacrifices from thy hands. And having said 
this the archangel left him ; but Joachim arose quickly full of joy, 
and went with his many flocks and offerings. 

And in the same vision the angel of the Lord appeared to the high 
priest Eliazar and said to him: Behold, Joachim cometh unto thee 
with offerings. Thou shalt accept his sacrifices with holiness and 
lawfully as is right. For the Lord hath listened to his supplication 
and hath fulfilled his desire. And the high priest awoke from his 
sleep, and rose up and thanked the Lord and said: Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, who despiseth not his servants who ask of him. 

IV, a. And then the angel of the Lord appeared a second time to Anna 

* The beginning of the piece is missing in the Arm. MS. In the margin 
are noted the corresponding chapters and sections of Tischendorf’s text. 
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and said to her: Lo, thy husband cometh; arise, go forth to meet 
him, and receive him with joy. But Anna arose and dressed her¬ 
self in her wedding garb, and ran to meet him. And when she 
saw her husband, she bowed low to him with joy, and fell on his 
neck. But Joachim said to her: All hail to thee, Anna, and good 
tidings; for the Lord God hath had compassion on me and hath 
blessed me, and hath promised to give us seed of blessing. And 
Anna said to Joachim: Thy good tidings return unto thee, for me 
also hath the Lord enjoined to give (them) as thou sayest. 

Anna was rejoiced and said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath not despised our supplications, and (hath) not (withheld) 
his compassion from us. And straightway Joachim bade summon 
his friends and neighbors; and he entertained them with great 
cheer: they ate and drank and were merry. And having thanked 
God, they departed each to his own home; and raising their voices 
they glorified God. 

Chapter II. — About the birth of the holy virgin Mariam , which 
was in the house of her father . 

And on the morrow Joachim arose and called the shepherds and 
said to them \ m Bring ye ten lambs. White shall be 9 this offering 
for the great temple of my God, and twelve calves. This shall be 
for the priests, the scribes and the ministrants, who are servitors of 
the church. And goats 3 a hundred. This shall be for all the con¬ 
gregation of Israel. And when Joachim had taken his offerings and 
brought them into the temple of the Lord, and had saluted the 
priests and all the congregation, he brought forward and set down 
before them his sacrifices. And they beheld him and were glad, 
and called him blessed; for that the Lord was pleased to receive 
offerings of holiness from his hands. The multitude of men that 
were there Pondered and said : Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
who hath fulfilled the desire of thine heart. Go in peace into thy 
house; and the Lord shall be with you forever, and shall give thee 
good seed and a holy offspring from the fruit of thy loins. And 
Joachim saluted the priests who were there, and he rose up and 
entered the temple; and he fell to praying and gave thanks to the 
Lord and said: O Lord God of Israel, of our fathers; as thou hast 
heard thy servant, and hast magnified thy mercy, so now I pray 
thee, O Lord. If thou shalt give to me seed, male or female, I will 
give it to thee, Lord, in thy temple here to be thy minister all the 
days of its life. And Joachim thus spake, and he arose and departed 
in joy unto his home. 

When three months had passed, the child leapt in its mother's womb; 
and Anna was right glad and rejoiced, and said: The Lord liveth. 
Whether the seed of blessing be for me male or female, I will give 
it unto the temple of holiness all the time of its life. And Anna 
went with child for 180 days, which is six months. Then Joachim 
went up with his offerings away unto the temple of holiness, and pre- 

•The Arm. = vpbfiara 94ica Xcvxd forot roOro. I suspect that the verb is 
singular in the Armenian because it is made directly or indirectly from a 
Greek text where a plural neuter has a singular verb. 

*The meaning of the Arm. word which I render “goats’* is not certain. 
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n*ck . td. sented before the priest the blood sacrifices which he had promised 
to make in all fulfillment at the end of the year. And when they had 
dragged the (victims of the) holocaust to the altar and slain them, 
in the shedding of their blood they saw that there was no blemish 
in them, and they were right glad and praised God. But Joachim 
after presenting his offerings took a single lamb and having pre¬ 
sented it slew it there upon the altar. And they all saw on a sudden 
as it were white milk gushing out of its veins instead of blood. 
And the priests and all the congregation saw this and marveled 
and were agape; because never before had such a sign been mani¬ 
fested as there was in the case of this slaying. The high priest 
Eliazar said to Joachim: Tell us in whose name thou hast presented 
this offering, who hast brought lambs to be slain later on upon the 
altar. Joachim said: The first sacrifice I had vowed to make to my 
P. 6 . Lord in fulfillment of my first vow. But this last lamb is in the 
name of my seed. Having taken counsel 1 was to sacrifice it in 
behalf of that (my seed). The high priest said : Thou dost see this 
sign, which the Lord hath shewn thee in the name of thy seed. The 
high priest said : The milk which gushed out just now from its veins 
is in the name of thy seed. For that which is bora in the womb of 
its mother is female incorruptible and holy virgin. But the virgin 
conceiving without man giveth birth to a male child, who becometh 
a great ruler'and king of Israel. And when all who stood there 
heard this, they marveled greatly. But Joachim departed in silence 
unto his home, and told to Anna his wife about the wonders which 
had taken place. And they gave thanks to God and were glad, 
and said to the Lord : Thy will be done, 
v, a. But when the pregnancy of Anna was advanced 210 days, which is 
seven months, forthwith in the seventh hour Anna bore her holy 
child, on the completion of the twenty-first (day of) the month, which 
is September eighth. The first day she asked the midwife: What 
have I borne ? And she answered: Thou hast borne a female child, 
but very beautiful, fair to behold, and comely, pure without any stain. 
Anna said: Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who hath hearkened 
unto the prayers of his servants, and hath magnified his compassion 
and his dealings with us; and we have been made to rejoice. Now 
is my heart established in the Lord, and my hope raised on high in 
God my Saviour. 

P. 7;V,9. When the child was three days old, the midwife ordered it to be 
washed, and to be placed in the upper chamber with honor. And 
they brought it before her, and she gave it the breast and suckled it 
and gave it to drink of her milk; and out of tenderness called her 
name Mary. 4 And day by day she grew and increased ; and she 
would toss her in merriness in her arms. Thus then, her parents 
brought her up with fostering care. 

When Mary was forty days old, her parents took her with great 
honor and many offerings; and brought her to the temple of the 
*• Lord according to the rule of their tradition. And the child Mary 
increased and grew day by day. But when she was six months old, 
her mother let her make her first essay at walking; and when she 
had taken three steps, she turned round and going back threw her- 

4 In the original “ Mariam.” 
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self in her mother's lap; but her mother lifted her up upon her 
arms and caressing her, said: “Mary, mother of holy virgins, thou 
goodly root of trees, branch and blossom. From thee glances forth 
the morning star of light like to the moon, than stars more brilliant, 
brighter than the splendor of the sun, light of day, effulgence of the 
dawn ethereal." These and other words spake Anna and embraced 
the holy child and said: The Lord liveth, that thy feet shall not 
tread the ground until thou art brought into the temple of holiness. 
And Joachim said: Yea, well hast thou spoken. And the child 
abode in the house of her father till she was three years old. Amen. 

Chapter III.— Concerning the holy virgin Mary's upbringing , 
which was in the Temple of Holiness for twelve years . 

Joachim said unto Anna: The days of the child with us are com¬ 
pleted. Do thou bid summon all the daughters of the Hebrews, 
the virgins devoted to God; and let them take each a lamp in their 
hands, and bear the child with honor and holiness into the temple 
of God as is even right. And they bore and set her down on the third 
step of the tabernacle, and the Lord God gave her grace and wisdom. 
And an angel of God came down from heaven and waited on her 
at table, and she was fed by the angels of life. And every day she 
listened to the sound of the tongue and the songs of angels there in 
the tabernacle. And Mary was three years old, when her parents 
gave her unto the temple; and she abode there twelve years, and in 
one year died her parents. And Mary felt much sorrow for her 
father and mother, and put on mourning for thirty days. But Mary 
stayed in the temple and was brought up there and grew after the 
manner of women, like the other daughters of the Hebrews, who 
were with her until she was fifteen years old. In that same year the 
high priest Eliazar died,* and the children of Israel mourned for 
him and lamented thirty days. Then after that year there was a 
gathering of the priests and of the elders and of the others, to take 
counsel and appoint a high priest of the temple and cast lots. And 
the lot fell upon Zachariah, son of Barachiah. And the priests all 
elected him, and appointed him minister of the holy altar. Now 
Anna and Elizabeth were kinswomen of one another, and they were 
both barren, and they had no offspring. And after that Anna con¬ 
ceived, and that thirteen years had passed by since the birth of 
Mariam, until Zachariah became high priest of the temple. And it 
was in the priesthood of Zachariah, and his wife likewise was barren 
like Anna. After that the priests took counsel and all the congre¬ 
gation, and said among themselves: It hath been untoward, and 
we understood not the deed we wrought. Wherefore did we appoint 
him high priest in the temple ? for he hath sins and his wife is bar¬ 
ren and hath not the seed of blessing. Then one of them, named 
Levi, said to the priests: If ye think him worthy (? unworthy), by 
your command I will tell him this. The priests answered: Only 
intimate unto him what we say in secret, that he may know this 
action, and tell thou it to no one. The priest answered : Yea, I will 
tell him this, and none else. And it came to pass one day at the 

*The details which follow about Zachariah are absent from the Greek 
protevangel and seem to belong to some apocryph about Zachariah, so far 
as they are not taken from Luke’s gospel. 
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Titck. td. ending of the time of prayer, the priest came in secret by and 
revealed to him that which had been said. And when Zachariah 
heard this, he was much afflicted, and considered in himself say¬ 
ing : What shall I do, or what answer shall I make ? For in my¬ 
self I am not conscious of having done any wrong. And if they 
hate me for nothing, when I am sinless, how shall the Lord himself 
search out that alone ? But if I dismiss my wife without her being 
in any way guilty as a reason, that is a heavy sin unto me. If 
they think that I have any guilt, how shall I be acquitted ? But 
if I silently retire from the service of the holy altar and from the 
high priesthood, that is very hard for me. What then is to become 
of me ? For I am very perplexed and my heart is grieved. 

While he was thus considering all that and was deep in thought, 
the hour of the service of prayer arrived, that he should cast incense 
before the Lord. And he stood there in the temple near to the 
holy altar of God, and shed his tears before the tabernacle, and 
prayed thus: Lord God of our fathers, God of Israel, look in thy 
pity on thy servant, who stand ashamed before thy majesty, and 
supplicate thy benevolent and kindly will. Scorn not thy servant; 
but, if thou think me worthy to minister to tby holy altar, shew unto 
me thy loving kindness, O thou who alone art merciful and all-power¬ 
ful ; and to thee be glory for ever. Amen. 

And this did the high priest Zachariah say, and stood on the right 
hand of the holy altar, and prostrated himself humbly before the 
Lord; when lo! an angel of God appeared unto him in the taber¬ 
nacle and said to him: Fear not, Zachariah, for thy prayer is heard, 
and thy desires are come before God. Behold, thy wife Elizabeth 
shall conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called John. 
Saith Zachariah: How shall I know that thing, for 1 am old and my 
wife is advanced in her days ? How shall that be unto me ? Saith 
the angel: For as much as thou heardest me not and didst not 
believe my words, lo! thou shah be dumb, and shalt not be able to 
speak until the day in which it shall be unto thee. And forth¬ 
with Zachariah swooned in the temple, and he fell down silently 
before the altar and lamenting beat his breast, and wept bitterly. 
But the priests and the rest of the multitude who were there were 
lost in wonder at his tarrying in the temple. And the priests entered 
and found him in a swoon, and he could not speak. But with his hand 
only he made a sign. But after the feast was passed by of the taber¬ 
nacles of holiness on the fifteenth of the month of Tisri, which is 
October the second, there was the end of all the chief of the feasts. 
And on the twenty-second of Tisri, which is October the ninth, 
Elizabeth conceived. And in the month Thamul, on the sixteenth, 
which is June the fifth, was the birth of John the Baptist. Glory 
unto Christ. Amen. 

Chapter IV.— Concerning the holy virgin Mariam , the giving of 
her to Joseph unto wife according to the rule of their tradition , for 
him to keep the virgin's purity with due care; and about the devot¬ 
ing of her by faith to the Lord . 

VIII, a. When the days of the holy virgin Mariam in the temple were com¬ 
pleted, and she was fifteen years old, the priests held a council among 
themselves and said : What shall we do with Mariam, for her parents 
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arc dead; and they intrusted her to us in purity in the temple here ? Tisek. *d. 
and she is quite grown up in stature after the manner of women. 

We must not keep her in our midst, lest she unexpectedly ruin the 
temple of God. 

The priests said among themselves: What then shall we do with 
her ? And one of them said, a priest whose name was Behezi: And 
there are many daughters of the Hebrews here in the temple along 
with her. Let us proceed to ask the high priest Zachariah, and 
whatsoever he wishes, let us do it. They answered with one accord: 

Good. Then the priest Behezi came forward and said to Zacha- 
ariah: Thou art high priest fully ordained unto service of the holy 
altar; and there are here women of the Hebrews, who have devoted 
themselves to God. Enter into the holy of holies and pray for them. 

And whatsoever the Lord revealeth, according to his pleasure, that 
let us do. And forthwith the high priest Zachariah rose up, and 
took the twelve stones, and entered into the holy of holies, and prayed 
for them. And as he cast the incense before the Lord, lo! an 
angel of God came and stood by the altar of the tabernacle and said 
to Zachariah: Depart outside the door of the temple, and bid 
summon the eleven daughters of the Hebrews; and Mary bring 
thou hither with them, who is of the tribe of Judah and of the stock 
of David. And bid summon all the unwedded men in the city 
hither, and let them bring each one a tablet; and thou shah lay 
(them) in the tabernacle of testimony and shah write their names on 
the tablets, and shah pray. And whomever of them the Lord signi¬ 
fies, his wife shall she become. And the high priest Zachariah went 
forth out of the temple and bade it be proclaimed to all the city to 
this effect: Whosoever are unmarried, let them quickly come hither. 

And when all heard it, they gathered all together there, and had 
with them tablets each one in his hand. And the old man Joseph ix, 1. 
having heard this, at once threw away his adze, and took a tablet in 
his hand and hastened off and came. And the high priest took the 
tablets in his hands and entering the temple prayed concerning them.. 

For it was the rule of the tribes of Israel, that from the tribe of 
Judah (and) from the stock of David they should give them con¬ 
tinually their daughters for them to keep in the temple in purity and 
righteousness during twelve years, to await and abide the coming of 
God's command; that the Word be made flesh of a stainless and 
untouched holy virgin, and appearing in the flesh like one of man¬ 
kind walk up and down the earth. This had been sealed in writing 
and preserved by the tribe of Israel, because of the tradition of their 
fathers there in the temple. But if there came not unto them any 
sign or intimation from the Holy Spirit, they took and gave them in 
marriage. Likewise also these, who were daughters twelve of the 
tribe of Judah and stock of David, and the virgin Mariam with them, 
who is chief above all virgins. 

These were gathered there and stood all together in union, and the 
lot was cast over the bachelors (to decide) to which of them should 
fall a wife. 

Now when the high priest Zachariah had taken from the temple the 
several tablets, he gave to the bachelors, and they saw written the 
writing of the names of the virgins on the tablet, to whom (each) 
should fall as wife. And when the high priest gave the tablets, no 
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Tuck. td. s jg n came to pass unto them, but only the writing of the names 
which was written. But the last tablet (he gave) to Joseph, on 
which was written the name of the holy virgin Mariam. And lo! a 
a dove issued out of the tablet and rested on the head of Joseph. |fl| 
Said the high priest unto Joseph : Thou art the portion that falls 
to the virgin Mariam. Take her, let her be kept to thee unto 
wife; for she has been allotted in purity to thee unto wedlock of 
wifehood, as also the other virgins to their several bachelors. 

IX » *• But the old man Joseph when he heard this resisted and said : I 
pray you, priests and people, who are of one accord in the holiness 
of this temple, put ye not force upon me before you all. How shall 
I do all this which ye say, for I have many kinsfolk. A son I have 
and a loved one, and I am greatly put to shame by them. Force 
me not. The priests and all the people answered: Hear us and 
submit to the will of God, and be not so contrary and opposed ; for 
it is not the law for anyone to do as thou doest. Said Joseph: I 
am very old, and am come nigh to death. And wherefore is all this 
matter unto me, which ye bid my old age perform, the which is not 
right. The high priest answered : Hear us, no shame or grief what¬ 
ever shall come upon thee from anyone, but from all blessing and 
riches and glory. Said Joseph: Ye speak fairly, but that she com- 
eth to me as a daughter and not as a wife, and that all see and hear 
this, is for the sons of Israel to make mock of me. Said the high 
priest: We know thee for a just and good soul and a lover of God. 
And she is pure and neglected of her parents, and they committed 
her unto us under oath into this temple. And we by the command 
of the priests and of all the congregation bear witness that by law 
the virgin Mariam hath fallen to thy lot. Take her by our pleasure 
and blessing and lead her away and keep her in purity and with 
respect. As is the law and tradition of our holy forefathers, until 
the time cometh for thee to receive the crown of blessing along 
with the other virgins and with the bachelors. Joseph said : Have 
mercy on my old age and white hair, and force me not to perform 
what I have no inclination for, to keep her in security and readi¬ 
ness as is right. For she is a virgin and is come unto her husband 
after the manner of women. Or else how is it right for me to 
take her to wife ? For ’tis a sin. The high priest answered: If 
thou hadst not been prompt and willing of speech, who constrained 
thee ? Wherefore didst thou come hither with the bachelors, and 
draw lots according to the law of holiness, and receive in the temple 
of the Lord the sign of blessing, which was vouchsafed to thee by 
God unto even partnership ? 

Joseph answered : I understood not earlier, and pondering it I could 
not understand this saying, which was to be or (how) such a matter 
was to befall me. For unto me now is the season of death and not 
to my old age and white hair .... 6 life without blemish. Said 
the high priest; Fear the Lord and resist not his commands. 

IX, *. Remember what God did unto Kora and Dathan and Abiram ; 7 
how the earth was cloven asunder and swallowed them up, because 
of the opposition which they made. And now do thou fear the 

6 There is a lacuna here in the text. 

7 Spelt Korh, dadan, and Abiron. 
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same from God, lest suddenly and unawares some evil befall thee. ^ 
When Joseph heard this, he bowed his head and did obeisance to IX, 3. 
the priests and to all the congregation. And he took Mariam out 
of the temple and went forth and led her into his house unto the 
city of Nazareth. And Joseph said to Mariam: Thou girl, hear me 
what I shall say unto thee now. Give ear and mark it well. 

Behold 1 leave thee here in my house, even as thou dost see, and 
for all the necessities of thy body I will here make provision. And 
do thou sit here in the place of honor, as I told thee, and be care¬ 
ful and prepared in thyself. Go not anywhere vainly, and let no 
one enter in unto thee to come in and go forth until I return and 
come to thee, as the Lord shall desire. The God of our fathers, 
the God of Israel be with thee forever. 

And when he had thus spoken, Joseph arose and went his way to 
his work of carpentering. And it came to pass after a few days, 
they held a council among themselves and said: Come let us make x, x. 
a vail of the temple, that on the day of the great festival it appear 
when the congregation is gathered together, and (that) the service 
of the holy tabernacle be thus adorned. Said the priests: Ye say 
well. Then the high priest bade summonse the wives and virgins 
^ho were dedicated to God in the temple from the tribe of Judah 
and family of David. And when the twelve virgins were come, 
the high priest Zachariah remembered the holy virgin Mary that 
she was of the family and they went and called her. And when 
Mary came the high priest said: Cast lots to see who shall weave 
the gold-blue, the byssus and the purple, the red and the hyacinth. 

And when they had cast lots, as the lot of Mariam came out the purple 
and the red. And she took it silently and went to her home, and 
she began first to weave the red. And at the same time she took XI, i. 

her pitcher and went to the fountain to bring water. 


Chapter V.— About the voice of good tidings of the Angel t who 
foretold the pregnancy of the holy virgin Mariam . 

In that hour there came to her a voice from the angel saying unto XI, x. 
her: Be thou glad, O virgin Mary. And on a sudden Mary was 
startled and much afraid, and looked this way and that and saw 
no one. And pondering whence the voice came to her and taking 
up her pitcher she abruptly fled and shutting the door sealed it 
securely. And she herself went silently and sat in the corner of 
the house. But in her mind she was amazed and wondered and said : 

What is this greeting which was given to me ? Who is there that 
knew me or knew before who I am, or whom have I anywhere seen to 
address and speak such words unto me ? And as she thought over 
all this she was afraid and trembled. And she rose up and prayed 
and said: Lord God of our fathers, God of Israel, look in thy 
mercy upon me and incline thine ear unto my prayers and to the 
supplications of my heart; and hear thy humble maidservant, who 
trusting in thee and fleeing to thee cry out. Lead me not into 
temptation of the enemy, nor into the toils of the traducer, but save 
me from the snare and deceit of the hunter. For in thee is my 
trust, and mayest thou, my Lord and God, keep my maidenhood 
inviolate. And when Mary had thus spoken she wept and gave 
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Tuck. thanks to the Lord. And she abode there three hours and took in 
her hand and wove the red. 

xl > 9 * And behold an angel of the Lord came and entered in unto her 
through the closed doors, appearing to her without body as if with 
bodily appearance, and said: Be thou glad, Mary, virgin intact, 
handmaiden of the Lord. And Mary suddenly beheld the angel 
and was afraid of the same and being full of terror could not flee 
away. And the angel said unto her: Fear not, Mary, thou blessed 
among women. I am the angel Gabriel who was sent from God to 
say unto thee this: Behold thou shalt conceive and bear a Son to 
the Father on high. And he shall be a great king over all the earth. 
And Mary said: What speakest thou and what sayest, tell me. 
Said the angel: Whatsoever I have told thee, thou hast heard from 
me. Receive the summons of my oracle, which I foretell unto thee, 
and do thou be glad. 

Mary said: A new and strange thing is this which I hear from thee, 
and I am agape with awe. Shall I conceive and bear like any 
other woman ? How is this unto me, who know not a man ? 

The angel’answered: O holy virgin Mariam, think not so, but 
understand this matter. What thou sayest may not be so. For 
not from flesh, nor from blood, nor from the will of man, but from 
the power of grace of the Holy Spirit is that which shall dwell in thee 
and be with thee, even as he shall himself will. Mary said : Hard 
and strange seemeth to me the word which thou speakest, and I 
cannot bear nor endure to be under the words thou hast spoken. 
And 1 marvel at thy saying it; for the thought is unseasonable, and 
such a miraculous event unlikely, as thou tellest me of. And as I 
listen to thee my soul is scared and trembles, and my mind reels, 
and is perplexed, and I know not what answer to make unto such a 
message. The angel said: Why is thy soul afraid and scared ? 
The holy virgin said : How then shall I hearken unto thee, or 
believe in thy words ; since such a thing as this was never heard of 
by man, nor is that which thou sayest to be comprehended .... 
The angel said: The words I have uttered I speak truly to thee and 
with full assurance and not vainly; nor have I told thee aught 
out of my own imagining, but only that which I heard from the 
Lord. And I was sent by God to give thee this tidings and to 
announce them to thee. Yet thou dost reckon my words to be 
false. Fear thou the Lord and hear me. 

The holy virgin Mary said : *Tis not that I account thy words vain, 
but I am filled with wonder. For heaven and earth cannot contain 
or envelop the deity, nor could all the heavenly orders of the incor¬ 
poreal hosts made of spirit and of fire look upon and behold his 
glory. How then shall I be able to bear and support the infinite 
fire and afford him a dwelling in my body ? or how can I support 
and carry him in my bosom and with my hand handle him ? This 
thou sayest is impossible and the thought beyond reach and the 
reality marvelous; and *tis beyond all human ken to inquire into 
and understand him. Surely 'tis with deceptive words thou 
wouldst convince my mind ? Is it not so ? 

The angel said: O blessed holy virgin, hearken unto what I shall 
tell thee. Moses in the mountain, how did he become an eyewit¬ 
ness of God ? And how did the bush flame with fire and not bum 
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him ? How did Abraham*s tent admit him in fleshly form and yet Tiuk. *d. 
the fire not touch them ? And how, when he wrestled with Jacob, 
did he converse with him ? And so with many other patriarchs and 
prophets—how did he manifest himself to them so that according 
to their piety they saw him ? So do thou not fear; only have faith 
and be silent about all I shall tell thee now. 

Mary said: How shall this be unto me which thou sayest ? or how 
shall I know his advent, and on what day it is or in what hour ? 

Tell me this. 

The angel said : Speak not thus of that which thou knowest not; 
nor be unbelieving as touching what thou dost not understand. 

But incline thine ear, and trust me in that which I shall say unto thee. 

Mary said : * Tis not from distrust I speak, nor from weak assurance. 

But I would fain ask and understand the truth—how this shall be 
unto me, and in what hour it shall be, in order that I may be truly 
prepared. 

The angel said: His advent is at all times prepared, and in enter¬ 
ing and dwelling in thy womb he doth hallow and cleanse all the 
tenement of thy body, and it shall become his temple. 

Mary said: How shall this be unto me, for I know not a man ? 

The angel said: The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the highest shall overshadow thee, and the Word God is 
made flesh from (or in) thee; and thou shah bear a Son to the 
Father on high; yet spotless and inviolate shall abide thy virginity. 

Mary said: And how can a woman in her virginity bear a child with¬ 
out a man ? 

The angel said : What thou sayest is not so. Nor is thy offspring 
bom after the fleshly affection of actual desire, nor is thy pregnancy 
result of wedlock and actual connection. But holy and inviolate 
abideth thy virginity. Neither in entering doth the Word outrage 
thy womb, nor in going forth therefrom in the flesh shall he rend 
thy virginity. 

Mary said: I fear thee, because of the very pleasingness of the 
words which thou addressest to me, and thou dost very much aston¬ 
ish me in so speaking to me. Surely thou wouldst not deceive me 
with words of guile, as my first mother Eve was deceived, who was 
persuaded by the pleasing and flattering words spoken unto her and 
in consequence inherited death. 

The angel said: O Mary, holy virgin, how many times have I 
spoken to thee and told thee what is true and assured ; and yet thou 
dost not give ear to my behest and to the oracle of my mouth ! And 
yet I stand before thee, and once more with God's help I address 
thee. Let not thy heart tremble at the sight of me, nor let thy 
thoughts waver from the Lord thy God. And remove not thy 
heart away from my words which I have uttered, but hearken 
now and learn of me. It is not out of any guile or deceit, nor 
from chicanery and craft that I came to speak with thee, but to 
prepare thee beforehand to be his temple and dwelling place. 

Mary said: Now at the sound of thy words and thy full converse do 
I marvel, and my mind is occupied to know what answer to give 
unto thy saying. And if I cannot satisfy my mind, then to whom 
shall I relate my matters, or who will believe me, that the things 
I tell of are [true] ? 
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Tisck. td. The angel said: O holy inviolate virgin, do not occupy thy mind 
with such vain fancies. 

Mary said: I distrust not thy words, nor is that which thou sayest 
incredible. Indeed, I rather rejoice and exult in thy message. Yet 
my soul is affrighted and trembles [at the thought that] in my body 
I carry God as it were a man, to give him birth, and that after it my 
virginity abides inviolate. O how marvelous and wonderful is that 
which thou sayest! 

The angel said: How many times have I told thee in many words, 
and have made thee accurately my witness; yet hast thou been 
distrustful of me. 

Mary said : I pray thee, servant of the Most High, take not amiss 
my repeated questions. For thou dost know men's nature, that they 
are distrustful in all matters. Therefore I desire to ask, that I may 
know for certain. So do thou not be offended because of what I 
have said. 

The angel said : Thou sayest well, but believe me who have been 
sent from God to speak with thee and give thee good tidings. 

Mary said: Yea, I believe thy words and listen to the oracle 
thou hast announced to me, that it is really so. But hear of me 
what I say to thee. Until this day I have kept myself in purity and 
righteousness before the priests and all the congregation, being 
allotted unto Joseph to wife. And now am I resolved [to remain] in 
trust in his house and to preserve myself cautiously, until we shall 
receive the crown of blessing along with the other virgins and celi¬ 
bates. But if he shall come and see me grown heavy in pregnancy, 
what answer shall I give or what say unto him ? And if he asks me 
whence comes my pregnancy, what answer shall I make ? 

The angel said: O blessed holy virgin, keep it in silence from 
thy betrothed, and in thy mind hold fast what I have said, that this 
result is not of men, and that this thing which I tell thee of comes 
from none save the Lord, who worketh this for thee. He can save 
thee from all trial and temptation. 

Mary said: If this really be which thou sayest, and if the Lord 
himself hath been pleased to humble himself unto his handmaid 
and servant, let it be unto me according to thy word. 

And the angel departed from her. And at the same time as he 
spake the word, and as the holy virgin bowed down, the word God 
entered into her ear of hearing within ; and the thought of the nature 
of her flesh was cleansed by efflatus along with all her senses in the 
twelve members, and was purified like gold in the fire. And she 
became a temple holy and spotless and a dwelling place of his God¬ 
head. And at the same time began the pregnancy of the holy virgin. 
For when the angel foretold the event to Mariam, it was in the month 
of Nisan the fifteenth, which was April the sixth, on the fourth day of 
the week at the third hour of the day. And that same day the angel of 
the Lord went direct into the regions of Persia and gave tidings to 
the magian princes that they should go and worship the new-born 
child. And they were led by the star for nine months and then 
came and arrived in time for the birth from the holy virgin. For at 
that time the kingdom of Persia was powerful, and they were vic¬ 
torious above the other kings who were in the East. And those who 
were princes of the magi were three brothers; the first was Melchon, 
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who was ruler of the Persians; the second, Baltasar, who had Tucked. 
authority over India; and the third, Gaspar, who held the land of # 

Arabia. They, by the command of God, joined together and came 
for the birth of the holy virgin, and arriving in haste were in time 
for the birth of Jesus. 

But when the holy virgin heard the tidings from the angel she rose 
and fell on her face and said : O Lord of my spirit and my flesh; 
thou hast power to do according as may be the will of thy creative 
love; and even as thou art pleased and hast planned all according 
to thy good will. Now incline to the prayer of thy servant, and 
hear me, and save my soul. For thou art God my Saviour, and thy 
name is called Lord over me forever. And until this day have I 
kept myself in purity and righteousness and spotlessness unto thee, 

O Lord my God, to guard my virginity safe and sound without the 
impurity of any fleshly desire; and now thy desire is fulfilled. 

And having said this the virgin Mary rose and thanked the Lord ; 
and after that the holy virgin passed an hour in pondering, and wept 
and said: What is this new and marvelous thing which has hap¬ 
pened unto me, that which has never come to pass in the birth of 
men until now ? And I am become a mark and a reproach to all 
men and women. And now am I confounded and know not what to 
do, nor what answer to make to anyone for myself. To whom 
shall I go, or to whom tell of it ? Wherefore did my mother give me 
birth, and why did my parents ask for me of God unto their sorrow 
of soul — me that am a reproach to myself and to my parents? 
Wherefore did they consecrate me to the temple of holiness to keep 
my virginity ? Why was I not erewhile banished by death from the 
face of the earth ? and if I have remained alive, why did my parents 
not wed me secretly like other daughters of the Hebrews? Ah, 
who has heard, who seen the matter? who has related it, who will 
believe that a woman without a man bears a child, a woman who 
knows not any man ? to whom shall I relate this matter and tell it 
clearly, that in secret .... 8 shall give answer, whether to married 
women or to virgins ? whom shall I be able to persuade ? If I tell 
them of this matter, in just manner they will make mock of me ? If 
I speak on oath, then I sin; and for me to say what is false is 
impossible. And for me to be condemned in my innocence is very 
harsh. And if they demand testimony of me, there is no one who 
can justify me. And then if I a second time repeat my story and 
adhere to it, they will in contempt slay me. And all those who hear 
my story, far and near, will say that I by false excuses cajole the 
senseless and silly. So now I know not what to do, nor who will 
advise me about this matter how to answer all men, and how to tell 
this to my own husband, for I have been assigned to him by name 
in marriage. And to the priests and the congregation—how shall 
I dare to speak before them ? And in the market place bow shall I 
excuse myself to men ? If I shall tell married women of my vir¬ 
ginity, and that without help of man I am pregnant, they will ridicule 
my report and disbelieve me. How shall I excuse myself for this 
matter which has happened ? But this only do I know about myself 
that my virginity is pure and my pregnancy certain. For the angel 

9 A brief Isoms in the Arm. text. 
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Titek. td. 0 £ the Lord hath not spoken falsely to me, but truly; and hath not 
• vainly beguiled me, but speaking justly and truly by the Holy Spirit 
hath told me. So then what shall I now do, since I am become a 
reproach and loathing among the children of Israel ? O marvel¬ 
ous report, O wondrous reality, O fearful thing and awful! I am 
wholly without knowledge of man, and in my pregnancy, which is 
invisible, they will not believe; if I assure anyone that in spite of 
my virginity I am pregnant, they will say to me: Lo, can we believe 
that thou speakest truly and justly ? Tell us how a virgin woman 
can bear a child without a man's rupturing her virginity. And with 
these very words they will meet me and put me to scorn. But I 
know that many will speak unjustly of me and frivolously condemn 
me in my innocence, but the Lord will save me from the blasphemy 
and reproaches of men. 

XH, i. And having said this Mary forthwith was silent and she rose and 
opened the door of her chamber to see if anyone was there and 
was listening to the words spoken. When she saw no one there, she 
turned and entered her chamber anew, and taking up the same scar¬ 
let and purple, she continued to weave the temple vail which she 
had previously received from the priests to make. When she had 
finished the work, she took and gave it to the high priest Zachariah. 
And as he took it from the hand of the holy virgin, he said to her: 
My little child, Mary, blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the womb of thy virginity. And the Lord shall magnify thy holy 
name over all the earth. And thou shalt become chief of women, 
and among all even mother of virgins. And from thee shall be the 
salvation of all the earth. 

And when the high priest Zachariah had said this, Mary bowed low 
to the priests and all the congregation, and passed in joy to her 
house. And when the angel gave th e tidings to the virgin Mary was 
in the pregnancy of Elizabeth on the twelfth of Tisri, on October the 
ninth. And from then till the fifteenth of Nisan, which is April the 
sixth, there are 180 days, which is six months. And then it was that 
the Christ began to be made man incarnate of the holy virgin. 

XII, a. Now one day the holy virgin Mary took it in her head and said : I 
will rise and go unto my kinsmen, unto Elizabeth, and will tell her 
all this which has happened unto me, and I will do whatever she 
shall say to me. So she went out secretly at daybreak and betook 
herself to the mountain side of Judea to the city of Judah, and entered 
the house of Zacharias and greeted Elizabeth. And when Elizabeth 
heard the voice of Mary, the child leapt with joy in her womb; and 
Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Spirit, and lifted up her voice and 
cried out and said : Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb. And wherefore is this for me, that the 
mother of my Lord should come unto me ? For lo, when I heard in 
my ears the voice of thy greeting, the child leapt in my womb. 

And Mary, when she heard this from her, raised her eyes full of tears 
to heaven and said: Lord, who am I, that all nations bless me; that 
among all women and daughters of the Hebrews I am become mani¬ 
fest and notable in name and conspicuous among all the tribes of 
he children of Israel ? 

XII, 3. And Mary had forgotten the advice which she had earlier heard 
from the angel. And she remained many days with Elizabeth, and 
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told her all the tale in order in secret, what she had seen and what TUck. td. 
heard from the angel. And Elizabeth marveled much and said to 
her: My child, this is a very wondrous work of God, of which thou 
tellest. So hearken unto what I shall say to thee. Be not afraid 
because of this message nor be distrustful, for all the mystery both 
of act and word is above all intelligence of men. For behold thou 
dost see me who am grown old and am now come nigh unto death. 

I have in my old age conceived and bear a child, that before the 
Lord no word may be impossible. But do thou go quietly unto thy 
house and tell no one what thou hast seen and heard. Recount it 
to none of the children of Israel, lest they should in vain conversa¬ 
tion divulge it and make mock of us; and thy husband, who is 
betrothed, lest his heart be wounded by thee and he leave thee; 
until the will of the Lord be brought to pass and he reveal the action 
which he plans to perform. 

Mariam said: Whatever command thou givest me I will do. 

Elizabeth said: Listen to and mark whatever advice I give thee. 

Go in peace to thy house and come not hither and thither to any 
place; but sit silently in thy house and keep thyself secret from 
men, that no one may know. And whatsoever command thy hus¬ 
band hath imposed on thee, do the same, and the Lord according to 
thy trial will provide an escape. Fear not, and be glad. 

And when Elizabeth had spoken, Mary saluted her and went rejoic¬ 
ing to her house. And there she stayed many days and day by day 
the child grew in her womb. And being afraid of men she con¬ 
tinually hid herself that none might know. 

Chapter VI.— About the vexation of Joseph and his finding fault 
with the holy virgin in her innocence and his condemning her. 

And when those days were ended, Joseph came to his house from XIII, x. 
his work of carpentry, and Mary arose and went out to meet him, 
and saluted him. Joseph said to her: Art thou well, art thou glad, 
how hath it been with thee ? Mary said : I am well. 

And when they had set before themselves a table, they eat and 
were cheerful, and Joseph lay down upon his bed and desired to 
rest. And he turned his glance on Mary; and her face changed 
color and a blush mantled on her cheek and she hid herself from 
shame, and she could not. And Joseph looked at her in sorrow and 
rose and sat down and said to her: Thou maiden tell me: Methinks 
thou hast not the bloom of youth, for I behold a change of a kind in 
thee. Mary said : And what wouldst thou say about me, who dost 
ask and enquire all this ? Joseph said; I am astonished at thy 
speaking and thy making of excuses. Why dost thou with changed 
color on thy face sit idle and sad ? Surely no one hath spoken 
with thee ? *Tis hard for me. Embarrassment and languor have 
taken hold of thee or else some temptation hath beset thee or some 
snare on the part of men. Mary said: ’Tis not as thou dost say. 

Joseph said; Then why dost thou not boldly answer ? Said Mary: 

What dost thou wish me to say to thee ? 

Joseph said: I believe not thy words, until I shall see. Shew me 
thy person plainly and boldly before me, if the thing thou sayest is 
true. And Mary hesitated in her mind and knew not what to do. 
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Tuck. td. Then Joseph suddenly sat on his chair, and, scanning her with his 
eyes this way and that, saw that she was big with child, and raising 
his voice to a cry he said : O what wicked deed is this thou hast 
done ? And Joseph fell from his chair on his face on the ground, 
and with his hands he clutched his forehead and beard, and 
plucked out his white hair and covered his face in the ashes and 
said : Woe is me, and bitter the disgrace of my old age. What is 
this that is done, what disaster this that I behold in my house ? 
How shall I look men in the face, or how answer the priests and 
all the congregation of Israel ? And how shall I repel the accusa¬ 
tion of guilt ? How satisfy the mind of anyone [save] by deceit ? 
What shall I do to her, or what shall I devise about her, whom I 
received as a virgin holy and spotless from the temple, yet have not 
been able to preserve according to the tradition of my fathers ? If 
they ask me violently and say: Where is her virgin holiness, bring 
her spotless and set her before us, — what answer shall I give to all 
the priests and the congregation ? Who was the enemy that has 
caught me ? Who was the robber who took away captive her vir¬ 
ginity from me ? Who has committed this great wrong in my house¬ 
hold ; making me a reproach and laughing stock among the children 
of Israel ? Surely the guilt rests not upon me, who through the 
craft of the serpent have been ejected from my happiness! 

And having said this Joseph burst into tears aud smote himself; and 
then he again called Mary before him and said to her: Tell me, 
thou pitiable person, what wicked deed is this which thou hast 
done ? Why hast thou forgotten the Lord thy God who fashioned 
thee in the womb of thy mother; thou whom thy parents with tears 
and lamentations sought from God and devoted in holiness and law¬ 
fulness to the temple ? . . . . 

NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

It is not necessary to translate this apocryph any further. In the 
immediate sequel Mary hears an angel say to her: Fear not, for lo, 
I am With thee to save thee from all thy tribulation. 

The gospel of James, of the old Armenian form of which the first 
few chapters are here translated, is probably a writing of great antiquity. 
It was known to Gregory of Nyssa and Epiphanius in the last half of 
the fourth century, to Origen in the middle of the third century, most 
probably to Clement of Alexandria and Justin Martyr in the second 
century. 

The contents of it are summarized in the headings of the chapters 
of the Armenian text. These are as follows : 

i. The life of the holy virgin Mary in the house of her father. 
Recited by St. James, brother of the Lord . 9 

* This is more properly the title of the whole book than the heading of the first 
chapter. For the earlier sections of that chapter along with the special heading are 
really lost in the Armenian version. 
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2. About the holy virgin Mary’s birth, in her father’s house. 

3. About the holy virgin Mary’s upbringing in the temple of holi¬ 
ness for twelve years. 

4. About the holy virgin Mary’s being given to Joseph in wedlock 
according to their legal tradition, that he should keep the virgin with 
holy care, and about her being intrusted unto the Lord in faith. 

5. About the voice of the herald of annunciation which proclaimed 
to the holy virgin Mary her pregnancy. 

6 . About the vexation of Joseph and his finding fault with the holy 
virgin and his condemning her. 

7. About Mary’s defense of her holy virginity and of Joseph’s 
chastity, and how they both passed the ordeal. 

8. About the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ in the cave. 

9. About the first mother Eve and Joseph, and how they came in 
haste and beheld the birth all famous of the holy virgin Mary. 

10. About the shepherds who saw the birth of our Lord. 

11. About the coming of the magi with gifts to worship the new¬ 
born child Jesus. 

12. About his being taken into the temple in the city of Jerusalem 
to be circumcised. 

13. About the wickedness of Herod and his slaying the children in 
Bethlehem. 

14. About the repetition of wickedness on Herod’s part and how 
he slew Zacharias because of John, his son. 

15. About the angel’s revealing to Joseph that he should flee into 
Egypt. 

16. About their departure as fugitives to Qebron that is Qaraq. 

17. About his destruction of the idols and demons and pagan 
priests of Egypt. 

18. About their return, by command of the angel, into their land. 

19. Their going to Arabia. He destroyed the idols and raised the 
dead. 

20. He came into the land of Canaan and worked wonders in secret 
and raised the dead. 

21. How they reached the land of Israel and caused Jesus to be 
taught writing. 

22. When they came to the city of Arimathea he worked miracles 
and raised the dead. 

23. How they came to the city of Tapari and caused him to be 
taught dyeing, and of the wonders that there took place. 
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24. About their coming into the land of Galilee, and what he did 
with the children of the Israelites and other wonderful acts. 

25. How he went up to the village of Emmaus and healed the 
sick. 

26. About the many cures which Jesus wrought in the city and the 
village, and in other places where Jesus wrought cures. 

27. How he fulfilled the traditional writings of the prophets and of 
the law which he fulfilled. 

28. About the judgment which he passed between two soldiers. 

Thus the Armenian includes not only the Greek protevangel, which 

ends with the murder of Zacharias by Herod, but parts as well of the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, and perhaps of other similar apocryphs. 
The reader will notice that in the first six chapters which we translate 
there is considerable expansion of the Greek text. Written on such a 
scale the Armenian text is of tedious length; and to those who have 
been brought up to regard the four canonical gospels as works of 
supreme value in comparison with which all later documents of the 
church are insignificant, the protevangel in all its forms must seem 
superfluous. Yet we cannot afford to neglect anything which has once 
on a time deeply appealed to the human spirit, least of all a work such 
as this which has had so profound an influence on Christian art and 
belief. The dogma of the immaculate conception of the mother of 
Christ which was made a part of the Latin Catholic faith in 1856 
really rests on this protevangel, which is the first document of the 
church to imply that Mary the virgin was herself miraculously con¬ 
ceived. Very just, therefore, are the remarks of Tischendorf in criti¬ 
cising Thilo who first edited the Latin recension of the protevangel 
called the gospel of Pseudo-Matthew. For he writes thus : “nimirum 
fabularum amplificatio, quam Thilo iure questus est, non probanda 
gustu nostro, sed minime contemnenda est propterea quod pertinet ad 
cognoscendum ingenium temporum eorum quibus debetur atque pla- 
cuit.” 

The Armenian version here rendered seems to be made from an 
older Syriac text which was in the hands of Ephrem Syrus, the great 
fourth-century doctor of Edessa. That this is so is clear from a com¬ 
parison with it of Ephrem’s sermon on the birth of Christ, of which I 
translate by way of example the following from an old Armenian ver¬ 
sion, in which alone, so far as I know, it is preserved 

“ The command went forth from the Great King and thereupon the 

10 See St. Ephremi opera Armenice , Venice, 1836 , Vol. IV, p. 19 . 
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Son of the King entered by the portals of her ears. When the virgin 
said to the angel, * Lo, here am I, the handmaid of the Lord, be it unto 
me according to thy word/ he gave the word and she received the Child 
into her bosom. ’Tis not, as some say, that before the angel came it 
went down into the virgin ; though, if it had been so, it were no won¬ 
der. But it was needful first that the tidings should be given to the 
virgin and that she in good will and holy freedom should accept him. 
There was nothing specially glorious to God in the angel’s coming 
first; what was to be praised was that his advent was made in humility. 
Just as Moses announced to the people that the Most High shall 
descend, and when the elders and Moses were purified, then the Most 
High came down on Mount Sinai, even so Gabriel brought the tidings; 
and she was purified by the Holy Spirit and became a temple for God 
to dwell in. The effulgent splendor flashed out into Mary, yet was 
not divided from the essence of the Father.” 

In the commentary on the Diatessaron there are further traces that 
Ephrem used a form of the protevangel very similar to the Armenian. 
The question arises whether the incident of the conception through 
the ear originally had a place in the protevangel. The Greek entirely 
omits it, but the gnostic character of the addition would account for 
its doing so. The same story recurs in several Greek documents; for 
example, among the doubtful works of Athanasius in the Quastiones 
Alia (printed in Migne, Patrol. Graeca , Tome 28, Col. 789) we have 
the following passage: “ Hear another mystery. As a house shut in 
on all sides, but which has towards the east a window of pure and thin 
glass, admits the sun’s rays to penetrate and light up the whole of its 
inside; and just as the sun in passing through and his rays in going 
out again do not break the glass, which remains unhurt by their 
impact as they pass in and out—so must you understand as touching 
the virgin Mary. For she was quite chaste, like a house shut up all 
round; yet the Son and Word of God descended like a divine ray from 
the Sun of Justice, the Father, and entered in through the little glass 
window of her ears, and lighted up her most holy abode. And after 
that he went out again as he knows how to do, without her virginity 
having been in the least impaired. But as before the birth, so during 
the birth and after the birth he preserved the chastity of the virgin.” 

The same idea recurs in another spurious homily of Athanasius in 
the same volume of Migne, col. 969 D, where we read that “ God 
entered through the virgin’s ears as he liked.” This homily is, per¬ 
haps, the work of Chrysostom. The same thought is nowhere more 
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clearly expressed than in a homily of Theodotus, bishop of Ancyra, c. 
A. D. 430 (Migne, Patrol . Gr. t Tome 77, Col. 1392). Here we read that 
“Mary the prophetess conceived through her hearing the living God. 
For the hearing is the natural channel for words to pass through” 
(<t>vcrurq &o80s koytov If duoy). Where we may render by “hearing” 

or by “ear” as we like. The idea, already entertained by Tertullian 
and Origen, is in close relation with the docetic belief of many of the 
earliest Christians that the body of Christ was phantasmal or akin to 
ether in its composition, a mahatma in fact. 

Fred. C. Conybeare. 

University College, 

Oxford. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


ON THE FORENSIC MEANING OF Sixain^. 

Biblical theology has scarcely come to its own in determining the 
distinctively Pauline conception of Sucauxrvvrj , and especially of Scxoio- 
o rvyrf $€w in Rom. 3: 21, 22. It is a commonplace of Protestant exe¬ 
gesis, not to say of biblical philology, that Sucouos and its cognates 
have more or less often in Paul a forensic sense, but it is by no means 
a matter of agreement precisely what that forensic sense is. 

The considerations to be presented in the following note may be 
conveniently grouped under four propositions: 

1. buuuoovvr), “ righteousness,” in all its meanings, whether ethical 
or forensic, has back of it the idea of law . This is unquestionably 
true of its biblical, and especially of its Pauline, use. With Paul, 
indeed, it could scarcely be otherwise—Paul the Israelite, nay, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, and a Pharisee, trained in Judaistic theology. 
To him religion had once been wholly a system of morality, legally 
defined. When he became a Christian, his watchword was no longer 
law, but grace. Yet the moral government of the world had not 
been abolished by grace, and on some terms or other the law of God 
was still to be reckoned with. His own profound religious experience 
made such an adjustment necessary. But even otherwise it would 
have become a necessity in the conduct of his apostolic mission — 
forced upon him by the conflict with Judaism. His argument with 
the Judaizers must inevitably move in the plane of their thought, and 
what the Pharisaic point of view was on the subject of righteousness * 
becomes unmistakably manifest in the synoptic gospels. Weber’s 
account of the early rabbinic theology describes with more detail, and 
with abundant citation, essentially the same view; see Die Lehren des 
Talmud? the chapters entitled: “Gesetzlichkeit das Wesen der Reli¬ 
gion,*’ and “Die Gerechtigkeit vor Gott und das Verdienst.” 

The argument in the first five chapters of Romans takes for granted 

a Recently (1897) edited again under the title: Jiidische Theologie , auf Grund des 
Talmud u. verwandter Schriften gemeinfass/icA dargestellt. Leipzig, xl + 427 pp., 
8vo, M. 8. 
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the elementary ideas that enter into the concept of obligatory law. 
It assumes that law takes cognizance of the moral action of free, intel¬ 
ligent persons, that it involves obligations and correlative rights, and 
that it provides for compensatory consequences, whether of reward or 
punishment. The argument aims not to prove that sin exists, or that 
men are sinners, but that as sinners they are personally responsible, 
accountable to the law, and subject to its condemnation. It is dis¬ 
tinctly forensic from beginning to end, in terms and in method. 

Nor are we left in doubt as to what “law,” or, specifically, “the 
law,” meant to the apostle Paul. It was the will of God revealed to 
men as a rule of moral life. In written form it was the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but broadly viewed it included the entire historical revela¬ 
tion which had taken place under the old covenant. 

It is of the first importance to bear in mind, as we proceed in our 
definition, that &Vcotos and its cognates do not in themselves contain 
the idea of moral excellence, only that of an objective relation to 
the law. Legality, not virtue, is the essential factor. A ucauxrvvr}, 
“righteousness,” is conformity to the law; this is the primary idea; 
what the content of the law is, what virtue is, is secondary. With the 
English words “righteous” and “righteousness” the opposite is now 
the case. Virtue or goodness—their ethical quality—is the essential 
mark, at least in their prevailing and popular use. The objective 
relation to law which they imply has become altogether secondary in 
thought. It is easy to lose sight of this important difference between 
the Hellenistic Sucauxrvvri and the word “righteousness” by which 
we ordinarily translate it. The signal vice of Judaistic ethics was that 
it viewed morality and religion for the most part as an outward mat¬ 
ter; it emphasized, not the spirit, but the form, not virtue, but legal 
conformity. 

Both Judaism and the divine law itself were, however, at one in 
• this: They insisted upon obedience as the only method of securing 
conformity to the divine will—of becoming “just with God.” By 
obedience one could be “justified,” and the reward was life. The 
penalty of disobedience was death. 

2. Aikcuoovvtj (in Rom. 3:21, 22) has back of it the idea of vio¬ 
lated law. The first five chapters of Romans, so far as the exposition 
of justification is concerned, have wholly to do with the case of sinners 
— with those who are not only destitute of ethical righteousness, but 
have become positively of&xot and inroSucoi. The conclusion reached 
in 3:19, 20, to which the argument from the start has been leading, 
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is that all must perforce acknowledge themselves to be viro&icoi 0c<j>, 
guilty in their relation to God—guilty in the full sense of the word, 
that is to say, personally responsible for their sin and subject to the 
law’s condemnation. As already remarked, the Pauline indictment 
aims chiefly to establish the fact of their accountability to the law, 
rather than of their unholiness, the moral evil of their condition. 
The 6prfy 0cov of i: 18 marks out the line of the argument at the out¬ 
set; note also dftoi Oavarov in 1:28, and the use of xpcvw and its 
cognates ten times in the opening section of the second chapter; and 
the case is summed up by showing that the law provides no way of 
relief from this universal guilt and condemnation: “by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight” (3 : 20). Looking for¬ 
ward to the final judgment, when all human lives shall pass under 
review, Paul declares that on the basis of the law there can be no 
clearance from guilt. For the disobedient there is no &#auaxrts. 

The law once violated provides no way of relief, no huaalmms. 
With one exception. There is, technically considered, one way, 
namely, by the sinner’s submission to the imposed penalty. Thus, and 
thus only, so far as the terms of the law are concerned, can he become 
non-fcro8ucof, or “justified.” After a man has suffered the required 
penalty he is no longer in the eye of the law guilty. All law recog¬ 
nizes this principle, and with Paul it is axiomatic: “ He who hath 
died is justified from sin ” (Rom. 6 : 7). Obviously this mode of justi¬ 
fication could not inure to the advantage of the sinner. It would 
maintain the law, but would be fatal to him. 

3. But now the gospel announces another Suauwm, a free gift. 
Its nature is briefly described in Rom. 3:21-26, a remarkably clear 
and compact definition of what the apostle peculiarly terms Sucauxrvvtf 
0 cov. In this passage it becomes evident that with Paul iuauotnivrf 
derives its forensic sense from the verb Sucaiom and its cognate noun 
SucauMnt. This is a third datum furnished by the analysis of the 
Pauline argument, contributing to the solution of the problem indi¬ 
cated in the title of the present article. In every case where the 
apostle uses Sucawawri in its forensic sense there is implied a pre¬ 
vious tucaiWif. We must not attempt to deduce this sense directly 
from the adjective 81x0109, but through the line of the verbals derived 
from it. It is still less allowable to reverse the true order and seek 
for the meaning of the verb from the noun. 

That Sucsuott in New Testament Greek is always forensic we assume. 
With those who take the opposite view, urged anew by Professor Gould 
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in the January number of this Journal (pp. 149-158) we make no 
argument. What we insist upon is, that, the forensic sense of the verb 
once ascertained, it determines the forensic sense of the noun. The 
verdict of modem philology that Suauow is forensic will not easily be 
reversed—meaning “ to declare righteous,” or “ to accept as righteous.” 
This definition, however, leaves the question still open what is signified 
by “righteous.” According to our view this ambiguity is unneces¬ 
sary; we render Suauow in Rom. 3:20, 24, 26 and similar connections 
by its nearest untechnical English equivalent—to “pardon.” To 
“justify” in these passages means simply and only to “pardon.” It 
denotes acquittal, the opposite of condemnation, and it needs scarcely 
be added that acquittal, in the case of those who have violated the law , is 
simply pardon. That “justify” is the precise antithesis of “condemn” 
is evident from such passages as Rom. 2: 12, 13, “as many as have 
sinned under law shall be judged by law; . . . . but the doers of a law 
shall be justified 8 : 33, 34, “It is God that justifieth; who is he that 
shall condemn?” Condemnation is the act of declaring guilty and con¬ 
signing to punishment; if justification be its true opposite, it is the act 
of releasing from legal accountability, and remitting the sentence of 
punishment—and no more. A remarkably lucid as well as accurate 
statement of the biblical sense of Sucaufo will be found in Beyschlag, New 
Testament Theology , Bk. Ill, in the chapter treating of “justification in 
the epistle of James.” In the English translation it is pp. 362, 363 of 
the section entitled “The Concept of Justification in General.” The 
line is there clearly drawn between justificatio justi and justificatio 
injusti, the Pauline iuauaxn* being the latter. Unfortunately, in the later 
chapters, which expound the Pauline conception in detail, Beyschlag 
assigns to the faith of the injusti an ethical value, making it the ger¬ 
minal factor of a new imparted moral life, and thus converts the justi- 
ficatio injusti of Paul back into a justificatio justi . 

We make no objection to the familiar definition of 8ucato«>, 
“accept as righteous,” except that the word “righteous” still needs to 
be defined. Otherwise the reader is left quite uncertain in what 
respect the justified person is judged righteous, or else takes it for 
granted that it is by virtue of some moral excellence either acquired by 
or attributed to him. Now it is liable to be overlooked that “accept as 
righteous” is an expression found neither in the writings of Paul nor 
in the New Testament elsewhere. If employed as an equivalent of 
8uc<uoo>, justify , it should be with the distinct understanding that 
“righteous” is used in a non-moral sense, having no ethical content 
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whatever. It is, as already explained, simply equivalent to non- 
vvo&koc, free from legal accountability. Justification not only does 
not impart moral excellence, but presupposes none, imputes none. 
God is he who “ justifieth the ungodly ” (Rom. 4 : 5), and he does so not 
by attributing to him any moral quality entitling him to justification, 
but simply as a matter of grace, “by not imputing unto him his tres¬ 
passes ” (cf. 2 Cor. 5:19). 

The three terms into which the Pauline doctrine of justification 
came to be crystallized are &#ooud<i>, Suauaxns (with which 81xatv/ia in 
Rom. 5: 16 is nearly interchangeable), and fiuauoowi? (also used inter¬ 
changeably with &KOMMm), and this is their logical order. That the 
verb is the exact opposite of the forensic “ condemn *' has been shown 
above. The nouns are used in the same limited sense. See Rom. 
5: 16, 18, where they are opposed to Kardupifia, and 2 Cor. 3: 9, where 
“the ministry of condemnation” is contrasted with “the ministry of 
righteousness '* (Sucaioovn/s). “Justify ” and “justification ” seem, 
accordingly, in the Pauline vocabulary, to denote the sovereign act 
of pardon , grounded (precisely by what moral principle the apostle 
nowhere fully explains) on the propitiatory death of Christ. That 
which in the synoptic gospels is called the “remission of sins” 
AfjuapTuav) is technically designated in the theological contro¬ 
versy with Judaism “justification” from sins; cf. Acts 13:38, 39, 
where the two thoughts stand in parallelism: “ through this man is 
proclaimed unto you remission of sins; and by him everyone that 
believeth is justified from all things, from which ye could not be justi¬ 
fied by the law of Moses.” Forgiveness, or remission, however, is 
properly a personal act, and does not necessarily look beyond the res¬ 
toration of a ruptured personal relation, as when one forgives a 
friend's neglect, ora father forgives a child's ingratitude. Justification, 
like pardon, belongs in its proper sense to the domain of established 
law, and is the act of a judge or a moral sovereign. “ Restoration to 
favor” may for popular purposes be added as a phrase explanatory 
of the result of justification, but does not strictly belong within 
the Pauline concept; his term denoting this is «rraAAayi7, reconct/ia/ion f 
which has to do with the personal relation as such, and does not 
belong to the legal sphere. The distinction between the two should 
not be obliterated. In the apostle's argument they are closely related, 
and he passes freely from one to the other, but nowhere identifies or 
confuses KaraMayy with iuauoovvYj. Yet the former is a distinct and 
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prominent conception in his theology, and one which has not received 
its fair share of attention. 

Adoption (i vioBuria l), on the other hand, differing in this regard 
from reconciliation , is a legal conception, probably derived from well- 
known Roman usage. Justification includes neither reconciliation nor 
adoption, but is logically requisite to both. Justification does not 
even imply adoption, but furnishes the necessary legal basis. It is the 
entire legal sine qua non of all the privileges and blessings which 
accrue to the believer through Christ’s redemption. The apostle 
Paul could have borrowed the language of John: “But as many as 
received him [ 7 . e. 9 believed], to them gave he the right to become the 
children of God.” Justification bestows that “ right.” 

4. Aucauxrvvr}, therefore, in its strictly forensic meaning , and denot¬ 
ing the result of a SoauWis, is legal acceptableness , the status before 
the law of a pardoned sinner . For lack of any precisely equivalent 
English word, “righteousness” will doubtless remain its usual render¬ 
ing, though always open to the objection that to the lay reader it is 
ethical, not forensic, in its suggestion. By taking it in the sense just 
defined, and disengaging the idea from all other elements which com¬ 
bine to make up the whole soteriological fact, Paul’s exposition of 
justification in Galatians and Romans becomes luminously clear and 
consistent. 

To the common objection that justification thus limited is purely 
formal and negative, and becomes to the sinner an empty gift, the 
obvious reply is that justification is nowhere represented by the apostle 
as being the whole of the soteriological process, or even as its principal 
phase. How differently he describes the way of salvation in the first 
and second chapters of Ephesians. The doctrine of justification is a 
theoretical adjustment of the gospel to the principles of moral law — 
an adjustment demanded by the Jewish mind at that time, and by the 
legalistic mind at all times. A writer in the Expositor recently referred 
to the Jewish “passion for pardon.” Now Israel’s seeking after right¬ 
eousness, to which Paul refers, amounted precisely to this; it was a 
passion for pardon. The goal of their effort was not a holy soul, a 
regenerate nature, but to stand uncondemned at the great assize, and 
thus enter into the kingdom. Thus, to be “just with God” was, to the 
Judaist, if not the whole of salvation, about all of salvation that he was 
earnestly concerned with. Those who obtained “ righteousness ” did not 
de facto become, but gained the right to become, sons of the kingdom. 
It cannot be too often repeated, when the signification of Sucatoavnri $€ov 
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in Rom. 3: 21, 22 is in question, that this term sprang out of the great 
controversy with Judaism, and stands for a distinct conception which 
the conditions of contemporaneous theology made it necessary for the 
apostle Paul to define and defend. 

That justification is synonymous with pardon has been often 
enough maintained in Protestant circles, but the argument needs the 
clearest possible restatement. The object of the present note is par¬ 
ticularly to insist that the corresponding definition of the noun 
Su'anovrq should be consistently adhered to throughout the Pauline 
exposition. The chief hindrance to so doing is the phrase “ imputed 
righteousness,” chiefly derived from the fourth of Romans. This must 
for a moment be considered. In that chapter \oyt?ofuu, to be reckoned\ 
or set to one's account , occurs eleven times. The Revisers have dis¬ 
carded altogether in this connection the word “impute” and in each 
instance render “reckon.” But the difficulty felt by all readers does 
not depend on the rendering. Paul does at first sight in this chapter 
seem to regard faith as constituting righteousness in some ethical 
sense, and to represent the believer either as inherently righteous by 
virtue of his faith, or else as invested with the ethical righteousness, 
the moral excellence of Christ. Calvin accordingly defines justifica¬ 
tion as consisting in “ the remission of sins and the imputation of the 
righteousness of Christ,” although in his argument later on with Osi- 
ander he contends that God justifies by pardoning , and that the remis^ 
sion of sins is the whole definition. 

The difficulty disappears when we observe that the fourth chapter 
adds no new constituent elements to the idea of Suceuwrvvrj Otov, 
which was already defined in the third chapter, but uses at length the 
case of Abraham to show how the same principles of faith held under 
the old covenant. “ Faith was reckoned for righteousness ” to Abra¬ 
ham— Old Testament phraseology—is used as the precise equivalent 
of Abraham “was justified by faith.” The apostle plainly limits it thus, 
as Calvin himself strenuously insists, urging that Paul means the psalm¬ 
ist’s words, “Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven,” to be a com¬ 
plete definition, not a partial one, of the “righteousness” imputed to 
Abraham. He adds ( Institutes , III, 11): “Certainly Paul does not 
adduce the testimony of the psalmist as teaching that the pardon of sins 
is a part of righteousness, or concurs to the justification of a man, but 
he includes the whole of righteousness in a free remission, pronouncing, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are cov¬ 
ered. Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not reckon sin.” 
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Calvin is not the only interpreter who has failed to apply the 
apostle’s limitation with absolute consistency throughout the entire 
argument in Romans, disengaging the strictly forensic sense of the 
Pauline term from all ideas of inherent or of attributed moral excel¬ 
lence. Even Weiss, whose exposition of the argument (in his Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament , Part III, sec. ii, chap. 6) is in a 
marked degree faithful to Scripture, allows himself in one instance to 
say: “ God reckons something for righteousness which is not right¬ 
eousness in itself, and on the ground of which he did not need to 
justify.” Writing as we do in the interest of biblical theology purely, 
and aiming to interpret the Pauline thought rather than to construct 
a comprehensively scriptural doctrine of justification, we have no con¬ 
cern with either the phrase or the doctrine of “ imputed righteous¬ 
ness” beyond its meaning in the fourth of Romans. That Christ’s 
ethical righteousness becomes ours appears not to be taught there, 
nor indeed anywhere in the Pauline writings. So far as the con¬ 
tent of huGOLuxrvvri is concerned, in the fourth chapter, as well as in 
verses 21, 22 of the third, there is little doubt that Calvin expresses the 
case exactly in the words already quoted : “ Paul includes the whole of 
righteousness in a free remission.” 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 


A STRICTURE ON SCHAFF’S ACCOUNT OF SERVETUS. 

Servetus stands on the border line which separates the intolerance 
of the Middle Ages from the spirit of religious freedom in modern 
times. Accordingly the interest centering in Servetus has less to do 
with his opinions, scientific and theological, though these in many 
instances anticipated the progress of after centuries, than with his con¬ 
nection with the theory of persecution, which caused his death. “ I 
am more deeply scandalized,” says Gibbon, “ at the single execution of 
Servetus than at the hecatombs which have blazed at the auto-dafis 
of Spain and Portugal.” 

The present paper grew out of the writer’s feeling that Schaff’s 
account of Calvin in Vol. VII of his History of the Christian Church is 
manifestly unfair to Servetus. Even if prior to the reading of that book 
the facts of Servetus’ life should have been unknown to one, Schaff’s 
account itself would beget a sense of injustice done to Servetus. This 
is due to the author’s inability to conceal his grudge against Servetus 
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for having been the innocent victim of Calvin’s intolerance. The 
reader clearly perceives that Schaff’s facts do not agree with his feeling; 
and he becomes indignant, not because Calvin put Servetus to death, 
but because Schaff would like to justify Calvin, if he dared do so. Schaff 
attempts at least to tone down the malignity of Calvin’s crime by false 
touches in portraying the life of Servetus. Neither the judgment of 
the gifted historian nor the plain facts in the case permitted an account 
that would be openly hostile to Servetus. It is rather in the coloring, 
in little side thrusts, in insinuations, that this suppressed revengeful 
feeling gets the better of him. This is shown in the following examples : 

On page 687 Schaff says: “ Calvin and Servetus — what a contrast I 
The reformer and deformer; the champion of orthodoxy and the arch¬ 
heretic, the master architect of construction, and the master architect of 
ruin.” In the light of the banishment from Geneva of Bolsec and 
Castellio, and of the stake of Servetus, read this sentence: “They [Cal¬ 
vin and Servetus] were of the same age, equally precocious, equally 
bold and independent, and relied on purely intellectual and spiritual 
forces.” On page 688, Schaff says: “Servetus, as if inspired by a 
demoniac force, urged himself upon the attention of Calvin.” “ He 
bombarded him with letters from Vienne ; and at last heedlessly rushed 
into his power at Geneva, and into the flames which have immortalized 
his name.” The sequel will show that this language about as truly 
characterizes Servetus’ course as it does that of the fly which becomes 
at last entangled in the web of its patient watcher. 

On page 690 occurs this sentence: “ Calvin’s prominence for intoler¬ 
ance was his misfortune. It was an error of the judgment, but not of the 
heart.” Again, on page 691 Schaff continues : “ In one respect he was 
in advance of his times, by recommending to the Council of Geneva, 
though in vain, a mitigation of punishment and the substitution of the 
sword for the stake.” Yet years before this event Luther asserted the 
principle of freedom in a sentence like this : “ Heresy is a spiritual thing 
which no iron can hew down, no fire burn, no water drown.” 

On page 715 this language is used : “Servetus was too vain and 
obstinate to take advice. ” Schaff apparently failed to see the grim 
humor in a reference on page 783 to Farel’s coming to Geneva: “He 
had come at the request of Calvin, to perform the last pastoral duties 
to the prisoner, which could not so well be done by any of the pastors 
at Geneva.” 

Only when feeling is somewhat intense is one so fluent in adjectives 
as in the following sentence, found on page 787: “He was vain, proud. 
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defiant, quarrelsome, revengeful, irreverent in the use of language, 
deceitful, and mendacious. 1 ’ 

It is, of course, not contended in this article that Servetus’ life is 
without puzzles, or that he was free from the faults which have marked 
in general the Spanish character. He seems to have made false state¬ 
ments to clear himself from the suspicion of heresy. On the other hand, 
there is no desire to belittle the splendid talents of Calvin and the fruit¬ 
ful influence of his mind in the cause of liberty upon Switzerland, 
France, Scotland, England and America. Truth, however, demands 
that we shall not magnify one of these men at the expense of the other, 
and I submit that we should be at as great pains to regard impartially 
the character of Servetus as to appreciate justly the merits of Calvin. 

What sort of a man was Servetus ? He was born in Spain, probably 
in 1509, the same year in which Calvin saw the light. His father was 
a notary of good standing in Aragon. Servetus got his early training 
at the University of Saragossa, and afterwards studied law at the Univer¬ 
sity of Toulouse. Here, at the age of nineteen, he saw the Bible for 
the first time, as Luther, at the same age, had done at Erfurt. “ The 
Bible now became his guide, and next to the Bible he esteemed the 
ante-Nicene Fathers.” 

In the suite of Quantana, he was present in February, 1530, at the 
coronation of Charles V, at Bologna. “These mine eyes,” he tells us, 
“ beheld the pope .... worshiped by crowds, which knelt before him 
in the street. As Luther’s visit to Rome in 1510 afterwards confirmed 
him in his opposition to the Roman Catholic church, so this sight 
begot in Servetus a strong anti-papal bent. At the age of twenty-three 
he published in Germany a book in Latin on the Errors of the Trin¬ 
ity, which Gordon characterizes as “ crude, but original and earnest.” 
He put his name boldly on the title-page. Melancthon at this time 
writes: “I am reading Servetus much.” In this book, according to 
Schaff, Servetus proceeds from the historical Jesus of Nazareth and 
proves, first, that this man is Jesus the Christ; secondly, that he is the 
Son of God; and, thirdly, that he is God. He begins with the humanity 
in opposition to those who begin with the Logos, and who, in his 
opinion, lose the true Christ. In this respect he anticipates the Socinian 
and modern humanitarian Christology, but not in a rationalistic sense; 
for he asserts a special indwelling of God in Christ (somewhat resem¬ 
bling Schleiermacher), and a deification of Christ after his exaltation 
(like the Socinians). He rejects the identity of the Logos with the Son of 
God, believing that the Christ was not God before his natural birth. 
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Father, Son, and Spirit he thought were not three persons, but three 
dispositions of God. 

In 1534 Servetus met Calvin in Paris. A disputation on religion 
was arranged between them, but Servetus failed to appear at the 
appointed time. Calvin himself tells us that he had offered to set Ser¬ 
vetus right on some questions. Servetus now brought out a splendid 
edition of Ptolemy’s Geography , in which occurs the statement that 
Palestine is inhospitable and barren, which Calvin construed as throw¬ 
ing slight upon Moses’ description of it as a “goodly land.” He 
studied medicine in the University of Paris, where he subsequently 
lectured on geography, astrology, and astronomy. In 1531 he put 
forth a learned medical treatise on “Syrups,” and made the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood nearly a hundred years before Harvey. 
In his thirtieth year he was rebaptized, urging Calvin to do likewise; 
for, as he states, “ the promise is given to believers only, and infants 
have no faith.” From 1540 to 1553 Servetus practiced medicine at 
Vienne, near Lyons, in France, where he made money. In this place 
he was known as Villeneuve, after the place of his birth, such changes 
in one’s name being not uncommon at that time. He also conformed 
here to the worship of the Catholic church. About this time he anno¬ 
tated the Latin Bible of Pagnini, in which he insists on the literal and 
historical sense of Scripture, and rejects the mystical interpretation, 
thus anticipating the accepted methods of today. After his death, 
Rome put his comments on the Index (1559). 

During his quiet residence at Vienne he was writing, in order to 
amplify his earlier views, his great work on the Restoration of Christian - 
ity t and sent a copy of the unfinished manuscript to Calvin, at Geneva. 
In the correspondence which was carried on between them interrupt¬ 
edly from 1540 to 1548 Calvin referred Servetus for information on 
certain points to his own Institutes , which Servetus returned with copi¬ 
ous critical objections, especially to the doctrine of infant baptism. 
“ There is hardly a page,” said Calvin, “ that is not defiled by his 
vomit.” On February 13, 1546, Calvin said in a letter to his friend 
Farel, “ Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled with his letter a long 
volume of delirious fancies. He offers to come hither, if it is agree¬ 
able to me. But I am unwilling to pledge my word for his safety; 
for if he does come, provided my authority be of any avail, I shall 
never suffer him to go away alive.” Notice that this threat was made 
seven years before its execution. Servetus begged Calvin to return 
his manuscript to him; and when several requests went unheeded, he 
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even asked the minister Pepin at Geneva to get it for him, but in this 
also he failed. Six years afterwards the Restoration of Christianity , 
without the name of the author, was printed secretly at Vienne at the 
expense of Servetus. It was finished on the 3d of January, 1553. 
The copies were done up in bales to be sent secretly to Frankfort and 
other places. But Calvin got hold of one or two copies from Vienne. 
William Trie, a proselyte of Calvin, residing in Geneva, wrote on 
February 23, 1553, to his Catholic cousin Arneys at Lyons: “I can 
observe, blessed be God, that vices are better corrected here than 

among all your officials.To your confusion, I can give you one 

example, since I am forced to mention it, which is, that with you they 

support a heretic who deserves to be burnt wherever he is found. 

This man is a Portuguese Spaniard, called Michael Servetus, for his 
proper name, but he calls himself Villeneuve .... practicing physic. 
He has made some stay at Lyons, just now he is at Vienne .... 
where (his) book has been printed by a certain person named Bathaz- 
ard Arnaulet; and that you may not think I talk hearsay, I send you 
the first sheet as a specimen.” Arneys lost no time in putting Trie’s 
letter in the hand of Ory, the trained judge of heresy at Lyons, under 
the bloodthirsty Cardinal Tournon. Servetus was at once brought 
before the tribunal, but his heresy could not be proved. Arneys was 
then directed by Ory to ask his cousin in Geneva to send the entire 
copy of the work, of which they had only the first page. Trie replied 
on March 26: “I cannot send the book itself, but I can furnish you 
with a better means of proving the guilt of this man, consisting of two 
dozen written leaves, in which are portions of his heresy. If his 
printed work be shown to him, he can deny that he is the author, but 
not so with the handwriting. I must, however, plainly confess to you 
that I have had great trouble in obtaining from Mr. Calvin what I 
now send to you,” etc. These enclosures were Servetus’ private 
letters to Calvin. Upon this betrayal of confidence, Erasmus at the 
time expressed himself thus : “You are not ignorant how abhorrent, 
I do not say from virtue, but entirely from all humanity, it is to betray 
the secrets of friendship.” 

When this additional evidence arrived from Geneva, on April 4th, 
Servetus was arrested and thrown into prison. According to the 
statements of the inquisitors, Servetus on his trial denied that he was 
the author of the book on the Restoration of Christianity , and pro¬ 
fessed devotion to the mother church. Then upon being unexpect¬ 
edly shown his letters to Calvin, “ My lords,” said he, his eyes Stream- 
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ing with tears, “ I will confess the truth. Twenty-five years ago, when 
I was in Germany, a book by one Servetus, a Spaniard, was printed at 
Hagenau; I know not whence he came; but at that time I was in cor¬ 
respondence with Calvin, and he addressed me as Servetus, for there 
was a similarity in our appearance, and I assumed his character.” For 
ten years, he added, he had ceased to write. On the third day of his 
imprisonment, at four o’clock in the morning, he put on a nightgown 
over his clothes, and, pretending a call of nature, he secured the key 
from the jailor and thus escaped across the Rhone. The trial, how¬ 
ever, continued, and he was condemned on the 17th of June to be 
burnt by a slow fire. After four months’ concealment, Servetus 
resolved to make his way to Naples to take up again the practice of 
medicine ; and fearing to go by Piedmont, he took the route through 
Switzerland. • He entered Geneva alone, on foot, and turned into the 
Rose Inn, a small house near the lake, used by strangers. He engaged 
a boat to carry him across the lake on his way to Zurich. But before 
setting out he attended Calvin’s church on Sunday, August 13th, 
where, it was said, Calvin recognized him. That afternoon as Servetus 
was on the point of taking the boat, he was arrested, though legally 
no one could be arrested on Sunday in Geneva, except on a capital 
charge. The money, nearly five hundred dollars, and jewelry, found 
on his person, were handed over to Tissot, and after the trial were 
given to the hospital. The Registers of the Company of Pastors 
under the date of August 13th have this record : “ M. Servetus hav¬ 

ing been recognized by some brethren, it was found good to cause him 
to be imprisoned, as he might no longer infest the world with his 
blasphemies and heresies; for he is known to be wholly incorrigible 
and desperate.” Calvin in his letter to Sulzer states more definitely : 
“ One of the syndics at my instigation (me auctore) ordered him to be 
led to prison.” It was a law in Geneva that the accuser should 
become a prisoner with the accused, and, if the charge proved false, 
the prosecutor suffered the penalty instead of the one accused. The 
person employed for this purpose was Nicholas de la Fontaine, Cal¬ 
vin’s secretary; “Nicolaus meus” is Calvin’s reference to him. The 
advocate, or counsel, of Fontaine was Colladon, an able lawyer, who 
had advised Calvin in framing a new constitution for Geneva. No 
counsel was allowed Servetus. The trial took place in the Little Coun¬ 
cil, in which Calvin’s influence was supreme, and not in the Council 
of Two Hundred, in which a strong party was dissatisfied with the 
severity of his rule in the city. Thirty-eight articles, alleging blas- 
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phemy, heresy as to the Trinity, and especially as to infant baptism, 
were drawn up by Calvin against Servetus. One of these declared that 
he had defamed Calvin, to which charge Servetus replied that he had 
had abusive language from Calvin. Fontaine brought forward as evi¬ 
dence certain letters, Ptolemy’s Geography , and a copy of The Restora¬ 
tion of Christianity , together with the manuscript which Servetus had 
sent to Calvin six years previously, and which he had since been una¬ 
ble to get back. Servetus with simplicity and candor admitted that 
he was the author of these books, adding that he had not intended to 
blaspheme, and that he could show publicly that his views were accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures. The Council thought it prudent not to accept 
this bold challenge. Indeed such were the skill, knowledge, and firm¬ 
ness of the prisoner that he proved more than a match for his oppo¬ 
nent, Fontaine. Accordingly, on the third day of the trial, Calvin took 
the case in person, sending his brother as surety to prison in his stead. 
His satisfaction with the conduct of the trial from this point is attested 
by a remark in his letter to Farel three days later: “ I hope that 

the sentence will be at least a capital one.” The limits of this 
paper do not permit one to go into details of the discussion as to the 
Trinity, the meaning of persona , vw&muris, etc. At times the words of 
both contestants were sharp and bitter. As to the statement in his 
Geography of the barrenness of Palestine, Servetus insisted that there 
was “nothing wrong there.” As to the charge of immorality, he 
pleaded his physical infirmity, resulting from rupture, which shielded 
him against licentiousness. He declared that he had always tried to 
lead a Christian life. Together with the charge that he had vilified 
Calvin, the most dangerous count against him was his rejection of 
infant baptism. “Infant baptism,” he asserted, “was nowhere com¬ 
manded; it was an invention of the devil.” He steadfastly refused to 
recant unless he was shown from the Bible that he was wrong. Luther 
before the Diet at Worms was no whit more stubbornly insistent on 
the Bible as the sole authority in matters of faith than was Servetus 
before the Council at Geneva. Paper and ink were now for the first 
time furnished him, with which he addressed this petition to the 
Council: 

To the very honorable Lords t My Lords t the Syndics and Council of 
Geneva : Michael Servetus, accused, lays it down as a certain fact, that this 
is a new invention. The apostles, disciples, and the ancient church had no 
notion of making a criminal process for any doctrine of the Scripture .... 
Wherefore, my Lords, the said suppliant prays that he may be dismissed from 
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the criminal accusation. Secondly, my Lords, he begs you will consider that 
he has committed no offense, neither in your territories nor anywhere else, 
that he has neither been seditious nor turbulent; for the questions relating 
to him are difficult and ought to be put into the hands of learned men. 
Thirdly, my Lords, because he is a stranger, and does not know the customs 
of this country, nor in what manner he is to proceed in judgment, he humbly 
begs of you to grant him an advocate, who may speak for him. In doing so, 
you shall do well, and our Lord shall prosper your republic. Given in your 
city of Geneva, August 22, 1553. Michael Servetus, of Villeneuve, in his 
own cause. 

The Council sent to Vienne for the documents by which Servetus 
had there been condemned to the stake. In three days the jailer 
from whom he had escaped came in person, bringing a copy of the 
sentence, to demand the prisoner, adding that the papers asked for 
could not be given, but that the authorities at Vienne thanked the 
Genevese for the intelligence as to the whereabouts of the prisoner. 
Servetus was asked whether he wished to go or stay, and, falling on his 
knees, he begged not to be sent back to Vienne, where only a cruel 
death awaited him. He sent a paper by the jailer declaring that his 
escape had been without the connivance of the jailer, and he generously 
refused to give the names of his creditors in France, that he might not 
enrich his enemies nor endanger his friends. How vividly this united 
zeal of papist and Protestant—friends only in their hate—against a 
lone man who in daring to think for himself was fighting the battles 
of the future, recalls the fact that two other immemorial enemies— 
Athens and Sparta—were never so intimately united in effort as when 
hunting down the outlawed Themistocles, who by his foresight had 
made Athens, and by his energy saved Greece from Persian despotism. 

The trial went on while the four Protestant cantons, prompted by 
Calvin, were giving their sanction to the proceedings at Geneva. 

Meanwhile Servetus from a foul cell petitions again on September 
15th: “Calvin is resolved that I should rot in prison to please him. I 
am eaten up with lice. My hose are worn to pieces, and I have no 
change nor another doublet, and only one shirt and that in tatters.” 
He ends another petition on October 10th with the words: “It is now 
three weeks since I desired to have a hearing, but could not obtain it. 
I beseech you, for the love of Jesus Christ, not to deny me what you 
would not deny a Turk, when I beg you to do me justice. I suffer 
terribly from the cold .... It is very cruel that I am neither allowed 
to speak, nor to have my pressing wants supplied. For the love of 
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God, my Lords, either in pity or in duty, give some orders in my 
behalf.” 

When the Council met on October 26th to decide the matter, Perrin, 
the presiding syndic, made a last effort in favor of Servetus. He at 
first pleaded for his acquittal. Failing in this, he urged that the case 
be transferred, according to the wish of Servetus, to the Council of 
Two Hundred, in which Calvin was less dominant. Seeing, however, 
that the majority were bent on fixing the death penalty, he with a few 
others left the senate house. The decision was unanimous. The wish 
of Calvin to change the sentence from death by fire to death by the 
sword did not prevail; and seemingly this was the only point through¬ 
out the whole affair in which he was unsuccessful. 

The sentence was not made known to Servetus in the prison until 
the next morning, the same day on which he was to die ere the clock 
of St. Peter’s sounded the hour of twelve. Though he was horror- 
struck at the suddenness of it, his fortitude and Christian spirit were 
such as have not failed, in a single instance known to me, to draw forth 
words of admiration from his most prejudiced critics. “He showed,” 
says Schaff, “the courage and consistency of a martyr in these last 
awful hours.” Servetus sent for Calvin, whom he received tranquilly. 
Calvin has described the scene: “ When one of the members of the 
Council asked him what he wished with me, he answered that he 
desired to beg my forgiveness. I readily answered, and it was strictly 

the truth, that I had never sought to resent any personal affront. 

Turning, however, from what concerned myself, I prayed him to 
implore the forgiveness of God, whom he had so awfully blasphemed.” 
Servetus was silent. “When I found,” Calvin continues, “that I could 
effect nothing by my arguments and persuasions .... I withdrew from 
the presence of a man who had sinned as a heretic and was condemned 
of himself. Titus 3:10, 11.” Could anything more clearly reveal the 
blindness and hardness of theological rancor? 

Servetus, smiting his breast, continued in prayer, acknowledged 
Christ as his Redeemer, and besought God to forgive his accusers. 
When the prisoner was brought about eleven o’clock to the stake at 
Champel, Farel, whom Calvin had asked .to act as minister to the 
doomed man, said to the multitude: “You see what power Satan has 
at command, when he gets possession of a man.” Servetus, with his 
book, both in manuscript and in print, tied around his body, was 
chained to the stake, which was surrounded, as a Genevese states, by 
fresh oak still in leaf. “On his head was a wreath woven of straw and 
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leaves, sprinkled with brimstone.” In the last moment he was heard 
to pray, in smoke and agony, with a loud voice: “Jesus Christ, thou 
Son of the Eternal God, have mercy upon me.” 

As the bell was sounding twelve, the tragedy ended. 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-four, one who had stood for the 
freedom of the will, for the Bible as the sole guide in spiritual matters, 
and for the only method of interpretation now used; who declared 
faith to be a prerequisite to baptism and the Lord’s Supper; who had a 
passionate devotion to the person of Christ; who opposed the papacy and 
all persecution for religious opinions; who discovered the circulation of 
the blood and advanced the sciences of geography and medicine. 

It cannot be maintained, with Michelet, that this execution was “a 
crime of the times rather than of Calvin himself.” While it is true 
that Catholics in general and Protestants sometimes were in that age 
given to intolerance, noble voices were not wanting to plead for 
religious toleration. Listen to Luther, who died seven years before 
the fires consumed Servetus: “ Belief is a free thing which cannot be 
enforced; ” and again, “ If heretics were to be punished by death, the 
hangman would be the most orthodox theologian.” Philip of Hesse 
would not use force against differences of faith in his own subjects. 
Joris, an Anabaptist at Basel, protested thus at the time: “It is an 
incredible blindness that the servants of Christ .... should condemn 
the erring to death. If Servetus be a heretic, he ought to be admon¬ 
ished in a friendly manner, and then banished from the state.” But 
Calvin was not without inner light; for in his own early work on 
Seneca he had contended for liberty of thought. 

There was, moreover, at that time, no law in Geneva for inflicting the 
death penalty for differences in belief. Banishment alone was legal. An 
extinct law seems to have been revived specially for the case of Servetus. 

Although in a barbarous age David was led on by passion to com¬ 
pass in battle the death of Uriah the Hittite, yet he finds even now on 
every hand Nathans to say “Thou art the man ;” whereas Calvin, like 
a sleuthhound, relentlessly tracked Servetus to the end, knowing that 
his death would but feed fat the ancient grudge he bore him, and yet 
finds in our times one to contend that his deed “must be excused, 
though it cannot be justified, by the spirit of his age.” 

May we all lay more to heart what Augustine long ago pointed 
out: “Nothing conquers but truth; the victory of truth is love.” 

Richmond College, S. C. Mitchell. 

Richmond, Va. 
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THE NEED OF A NEW THEOLOGY. 

We need a new theology, but not a new religion. Religion is the 
life of God in the soul of man. This divine life is in its manifestation 
ever new, in its essential principle ever old. Theology is the science 
of this life, that is, it is the intellectual statement, in an orderly manner, 
of the laws of that life as they are understood by man. Such intellec¬ 
tual statements of life change from time to time with increased knowl¬ 
edge and with an altered point of view. The stars are the same, but 
we have a new astronomy; flowers the same, but we have a new botany ; 
religion is the same, but we need a new theology. 

We need not merely modifications and emendations of historic 
creeds, such as a change in the Articles of the Westminster Confession 
respecting elect infants, or an addition to that Confession respecting 
the truth of God’s love. No such amendments as have been pro¬ 
posed in the Presbyterian church in America, no such interpretative 
declarations as that proposed by the United Presbyterian church in 
Scotland, can meet the intellectual needs of our times. We need a new 
theology constructed on a new foundation, a new interpretation of the 
religious life as seen from a modern point of view. All the current 
movements toward a new theology are really contributions, conscious 
or unconscious, toward this final accomplishment. 

The modern point of view of life is expressed by the word evolution, 
as defined by Professor Le Conte. The modern thinker believes that all 
life is a ‘‘continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and 
by means of resident forces.” This belief underlies all teaching in our 
colleges and higher seminaries. Not only the student of the natural 
sciences accepts this definition of life as an axiom, but the literary 
and philosophical student no less accepts it. The study of history, of 
literature, of sociology, of philosophy in its various forms is the study 
of a continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces. 

Are religious phenomena also evolutionary in their character? Is 
the science of religion to accept this point of view?* Is the religious 
life a continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by 
means of resident forces? Christ gives to this question an explicit and 
definite answer in the affirmative. “The kingdom of God,” he says, 
“ is as if a man should cast seed into the ground, and should sleep and 
rise, night and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he 
knoweth not how. For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” In this 
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parable all the elements of Le Conte’s definition are involved: a series 
of progressive changes,— first the blade, then the ear,—according to 
certain laws,— the seed springing forth and growing up,—by resident 
forces,—the earth bringing forth of herself. 

But our traditional theology has a very different point of view; 
interprets religious life in a very different manner; regards as synon¬ 
ymous the words divine and supernatural; regards the religious life as 
non-natural because divine; treats it as due not to resident forces, but to 
successive interventions,— is, in a word, cataclysmic, not evolutionary. 
According to traditional theology, before it had been modified by 
modern thought, creation was a sudden intervention in nature by a 
divine six thousand years ago. Revelation was another interven¬ 
tion for the purpose of communicating truth to a specially favored 
nation. Incarnation was another intervention, completed in one his¬ 
torical episode and lasting about a third of a century. Atonement was 
another intervention, according to a considerable school limited in its 
effects to an elect few; punishment was another intervention for the 
purpose of satisfying divine justice, if not divine vengeance. Sub¬ 
stantially every important term in traditional theology represented to 
the human mind not a progressive and spontaneous change in life, but 
a mysterious if not arbitrary intervention in life from without. Thus 
we have had two sciences of life growing up together: the science of 
nature, founded on the theory that all life is a series of progressive 
changes, and the science of religion, founded on the theory that the 
spiritual life is due to a series of successive interventions from without. 
What the church needs is that its religious teachers should frankly 
acknowledge that the church has been mistaken in its interpretation, 
and should reconstruct its theology along evolutionary lines, so making 
it conform to that larger and better view of life to which modern 
scholarship has attained. It will not be expected that in so brief a 
note as this the writer will attempt to furnish a reconstructed theology, 
but it is possible to give some hints of the direction in which that 
reconstruction is actually proceeding. 

We are coming to see that there is no distinction between the 
supernatural and the natural; that the natural is all supernatural, and 
that the supernatural is all most natural. We are coming to see what 
Bushnell pointed out in his Nature and the Supernatural , that the 
only real distinction is between the spiritual and the material. Miracles 
are therefore no longer regarded by intelligent scholars as violations 
of the laws of nature. Special providences are regarded as special 
illustrations of a providence which is universal. Answer to prayer, as 
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part of the whole experience of communion with God, is in accordance 
with the great mysterious laws which regulate intercourse between spirit 
and spirit. In a word, the immanence of God is coming to be recog¬ 
nized as the fundamental fact in the new theology,— God in every¬ 
thing ; all power belonging unto him ; all phenomena, save only those 
of human sinfulness, manifestations of him; all life emanating from 
him. He is thus seen to be, as John described him, the eternal Word, 
that is, a God always self-revealed. There is, perhaps, in modern 
literature no nobler representation of this truth than the revolutionary 
yet conservative treatise of Dr. Samuel Harris on The Self-Revelation 
of God\ 

Creation we are coming to regard not as a bit of carpenter work, 
not the construction of an edifice by an architect, or of an engine by 
an engineer; not a work wrought ab extra; it is perceived and inter¬ 
preted as vital. The declarations of modern science, that all the 
creative phenomena of past ages have their analogue in phenomena 
now going on, will, in the future, be frankly and gladly accepted. We 
shall see that the process by which the soul forms the body furnishes a 
far better analogue of creation than the process by which a carpenter 
makes a box. Nature will be recognized as a material manifestation 
and forthputting of the invisible and eternal Spirit. Every spring will 
be perceived to be as truly a creative day as the days of which the 
ancient Hebrew poet sang. Creation will be recognized as a continu¬ 
ous process, eternal as God is eternal, and because God is eternal. 
Before this acknowledged conception of creation all the profitless 
debates about the first chapter of Genesis will disappear, and the 
chapter itself will be accepted as a splendid poetical interpretation of 
the truth that creation is itself the product of the Word of God, and 
that God is always speaking in every new manifestation of nature. 

The origin of sin in an evolutionary theology will no longer be 
traced to an historical fall of Adam six thousand years ago. The com¬ 
bined teaching of theology, sociology, anthropology, and philology, 
that man has ascended from a lower animal race and carries in him 
the relics of his ancestry, will be frankly accepted. Temptation will 
be interpreted as the struggle between the animal and the spiritual, 
the <rap( and the irvcfyui. Every victory of the animal over the spirit¬ 
ual will be recognized as a fall. The responsibility for human sin will 
no longer be rolled back upon unhappy Adam ; each man will recognize 
that he carries in himself an animal nature whose emergence and vic¬ 
tory over the spiritual sense constitutes fall and sin. In short, the 
Jewish conception of the origin of sin, parenthetically accepted in an 
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argumentum ad homincm by Paul in the fifth chapter of Romans, will 
be abandoned, and the modern conception of sin, anticipated by Paul 
in the dramatic portrayal of human experience in the seventh chapter 
of Romans, will take its place. Temptation will be seen to be essential 
to the development of a moral free agent out of a preexisting animal 
condition, and sin and fall will be seen to be necessarily possible inci¬ 
dents in that development. 

Revelation will no longer be regarded as furnishing an infallible 
book. It will be perceived to be gradual, progressive, taking place in 
human consciousness, and sharing in the imperfections of human 
consciousness. The Bible will be seen to be an anthology of Hebrew 
literature, composed of the uttered experiences of devout souls, 
giving expression to the life of God in themselves, for the purpose of 
inspiring a like life in others. It will be seen that centuries of spirit¬ 
ual growth intervened between Moses* conception of Jehovah and 
Christ’s revelation of the Father. There will no longer be an attempt 
to prove that Moses saw everything that Christ saw, and the teachings 
of the latter will no longer be narrowed and impoverished in order to 
make them conform to the inferior conceptions of the former. It will 
be seen that the Hebrew prophets grew in grace and in the knowledge 
of God, and the inconsistencies and incongruities in the Bible will be 
easily understood when we understand that the Bible itself is the his¬ 
tory of the growing consciousness of God in the heart of a great nation. 
The higher criticism will bring us continuously closer to the life of the 
individual writer. It will show us with increasing clearness that the 
Bible is the most human of books, and it will thus bring us nearer to 
God, who dwells not in a printed page but in human hearts, and 
whose glory it is to reveal himself to imperfect humanity through the 
very imperfections of the men in whom he dwells and by whom he 
speaks. 

The mediaeval conception of Christ, as a God-man, a composite being 
now divine, now human, whom we can neither take as a perfect mani¬ 
festation of God because of his humanity, nor as a perfect model for us 
to follow because of his divinity, is gradually disappearing from the 
church. In the place of it is coming the more rational and more scrip¬ 
tural conception of Christ as the supreme manifestation of God in man. 
All prior history prepares for the incarnation of Christ, and the incar¬ 
nation in Christ prepares for all subsequent history; for the object of 
all history is the creation of a race of beings with whom the Spirit of 
God will dwell, in whom God will be immanent as he is immanent in 
nature; who will be partakers of the divine, heirs of God, spiritual 
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dwelling places of the Almighty. The real consummation of the incar¬ 
nation will not be seen until the human race is perfectly conformed 
to the image of God’s Son, so that he is the firstborn among many 
brethren, and God himself is all in all. So viewed, the incarna¬ 
tion is itself a gradual, progressive change,— it begins with the earliest 
glimmering consciousness of God in the human soul, it is traced with 
increasing distinctness in the fragmentary and exceptional experiences 
of God recorded by the saints and prophets of the olden time; it comes 
to its historical consummation in the individual life in Jesus of Nazareth, 
who is perfect God and perfect man, because that man only is or can 
be perfect in whom God perfectly dwells. But he is himself what he 
has declared himself to be, a door, through whom humanity enters God. 
His incarnation is carried on in the church which is the body of Christ, 
and is consummated when the whole redeemed race is built up, a spirit¬ 
ual house, an holy priesthood, a living temple for the indwelling of the 
Everlasting Father. 

Thus incarnation, atonement, forgiveness, and regeneration are 
simply expressions of different aspects of the same life of God in the 
soul of man. Incarnation is the dwelling of God in humanity, seen in 
its historic perfection in Jesus the Christ. Atonement is the coming 
of God and man together in this incarnation through this Jesus Christ; 
the spiritual union of the two, perfected only when the one insuperable 
obstacle, a recalcitrant will, showing itself in a sinful nature, is removed. 
Forgiveness of sins is not merely, nor mainly, the remission of penalty; 
it is the cleansing of the soul, it is purification, a reconciliation to, a 
unity with, God, which is not merely judicial but vital; so that the life 
of the one may flow into and. supply the other. Regeneration is that 
new and spiritual life which is born of God, which comes from his 
brooding of the Divine Spirit, and which can no more be without him 
than natural life could be without the sun. 

This outline is not offered as adequate and satisfactory, nor these 
definitions as above serious criticism. The object of this note, it must 
once more be repeated, is not to offer a reconstruction of theology, but 
to intimate to students and religious teachers, especially the latter, the 
direction in which and the lines along which it seems to me our study¬ 
ing and our teaching must go, if we are so to interpret religion — the 
life of God in the soul of man—as to make it seem rational to an age 
which accepts as its axiom in science and philosophy that all life is “a 
continuous, progressive change, according to certain laws, and by means 
of resident forces.” Lyman Abbott. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Religionsgeschichtliche Studien zur Frage der Beeinflus- 

SUNG DES URCHRISTENTUMS DURCH DAS ANTIKE MYSTERIEN- 

wesen. Von Georg Wobbermin, Dr. Phil., Lie. Theol. 
Berlin : E. Ebering, 1896. Pp. vi + 191. M. 5. 

The question as to the influence of classical culture on early Chris¬ 
tianity has recently been studied with renewed interest by both English 
and German scholars. In particular, Usener and his pupils at Bonn, 
and the school of Harnack in Berlin have given much attention to the 
matter, the one working forward from the classical period, the other 
backward from the early Christian church. The present volume is one 
more witness to the stimulating influence of Harnack’s seminar. The 
writer is deterred from his plan of discussing the subject systematically 
by the appearance of Anrich’s excellent presentation of the subject: 
Das antike Mysterienwesen in seincm Einfluss auf das Christentum . (Von 
Lie. Gustav Anrich, Privatdocent in Strassburg, Gottingen, 1894.) 
Accordingly he presupposes that the reader is acquainted with the 
book by Anrich, of which he gives the briefest outline, and only takes 
up those points where he would amend the treatment in the earlier 
book. 

Part I discusses the essential nature of the Greek mysteries. In 
this section the chthonic cults in general, the mysteries in the narrower 
sense of the word, and the Orphic poems are treated as three phases 
of one great religious movement. In each the author traces five char¬ 
acteristics which distinguish this movement from the rest of Greek 
religion: (1) its soteriological character, (2) its henotheistic character 
(3) its dualistic character, (4) its ethical character, and (5) its eschato¬ 
logical character. He reaches the conclusion that this great movement 
is the popular religion of the common people in Greece, the one 
Volksreligion in the world of which we have adequate literary account 
(P- 9 )- 

The treatment is characterized throughout by great lack of discrim¬ 
ination and frequent carelessness of statement. The word mystery 
is extended from the solemn drama at Eleusis, shielded' from profana- 
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tion by deep religious awe, to any religious practice in which Pausan- 
ias or Clement of Alexandria finds something for which the priests do 
not give an adequate explanation. Moreover all foreign practices 
introduced into Greece are “ in reality Greek cults of which only the 
outer garment is foreign ” (p. 7). So the conception of chthonic cults 
is extended to include all ancestor worship and hero worship, and much 
of the worship of the Olympic divinities. The mysteries at Eleusis 
are the extension of a simple chthonic cult (pp. 29 ff.) because some 
heroes are worshiped there, because Demeter is worshiped as chthonic 
in some parts of the Peloponnesos, and because Iakchos is really a god 
whose chthonic character is evident in Thrace. The reader will not 
expect much “light on the essential nature of the mysteries” (p. 7) 
after such a beginning. 

It will not be denied that the idea of salvation from danger is fre¬ 
quently found in the worship of the chthonic gods, nor that the 
mysteries proper have an eschatological meaning, nor that the Orphic 
writings are marked by a tendency to syncretism. The effort to trace 
these characteristics, together with henotheism and dualism, through 
chthonic worship, the mysteries, and the Orphic writings is a most 
striking example of the Schcmatismus which our author condemns. The 
discussion of what the writer calls henotheism shows a particular absence 
of any understanding of the nature of the Greek divinities. Because a 
hero has a functional name rather than a personal name, we certainly 
have no right to infer that no weight is laid on the name; because 
^Eschylus calls Artemis a daughter of Demeter, we cannot say that 
he identifies Artemis and Kore, nor does the existence of a common 
epithet give any assurance of the same conclusion. The fact that the 
Eleusinian gods were named from their functions (p. 35) has little or 
nothing to do with the Orphic syncretism to which it is compared. The 
question whether the earlier forms of purification and later the mysteries 
had any real ethical significance is an exceedingly interesting and 
important one, but the position of Rohde and Anrich is hardly weak¬ 
ened by the objections raised by Dr. Wobbermin. 

The second part of the book consists of a series of short essays 
tracing the influence of Orphism or the mysteries on the early history 
of Christianity. The first, a note on the word 5ytos, hardly deserves 
attention. The second discusses gnosticism as Christian Orphism. 
The proof that Plato’s use of the word byuovpyos was due to Orphic 
influence rather weakens the position that the gnostic use of it is also 
due to Orphic influence, and yet the latter position seems to be intrin- 
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sically probable. The proof that the gnostic use of the serpent in 
worship came from the later mysteries is much weakened by the author’s 
schematism, but the position can hardly be questioned. The third 
essay seeks to trace in the gospel of the Egyptians the influence of 
Orphism in Egypt. The androgynous symbolism, the prohibition of 
marriage, the vegetarianism, the discussion of the origin of the soul, 
and finally the hylozoistic pantheism of this gospel are presented as 
Orphic elements in it. 

The next two essays on the terms Ota* <rwnyp and Oto* pxmjytvq* are 
more interesting. The writer holds that the early conception of 
atorrfpia soon came to have more of an eschatological meaning. Christ 
is generally called <ra vnjp only in the pastoral epistles, which are 
assigned to Greek soil, and in those early writers who were in touch with 
Greek rather than Judaic thought; and the term becomes common only 
in the gnostic writers. This fact is explained by the Greek use of the 
word aurqp in connection with the chthonic cults and the later myste¬ 
ries. The discussion of Ota* pxnwycvrj* leaves much to be desired in 
point of clearness, but it offers conclusive proof that the gnostic use 
of the term is due to Orphic influence, and it explains the very com¬ 
mon use of the terra in the first centuries by the prevalent use of it in 
connection with popular Greek religion. This is held to weaken 
Hort’s argument for this reading in the prologue to John’s gospel, and 
the writer is inclined to explain this reading there by its prevalence in 
the popular religion. He adduces a striking instance of the incorpora¬ 
tion of Christian doctrine into an Orphic hymn to show how Christian 
writers sought to mediate between Christianity and popular belief. 

The concluding essay takes up again the interesting question as to 
the origin of the early Christian terms for baptism, <r^payyt{e<r&u and 
ftxoTittiv. The topic is discussed at much greater length than by 
Anrich, and the question receives some new light, but the author only 
claims that the usage of the mysteries exerted some little influence on 
the introduction of these terms. As an argument the presentation 
suffers, because the author sometimes argues from the use of these 
terms by Christian writers back to their use in the mysteries in order to 
trace the influence of the mysteries on these same Christian writers. 
Still he makes it appear probable that at least in some of the mysteries 
these terms were used, so that the terms as well as the practices 
denoted by them influenced the usage of the early church. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

Yale University. 
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Vater, Sohnund FOrsprecher in der Babylonischen Gottes- 
vorstellung. Ein Problem fur die vergleichende Religions- 
wissenschaft. Von Heinrich Zimmern. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1896. Pp. 15, 8vo. M. 2. 

In a small pamphlet of fifteen pages, Professor Zimmern discusses 
the interesting question of “mediatorship” as illustrated by the religious 
literature of the Babylonians. It is by no means the first time that 
attention has been directed to the subject. The writer of this review 
in a monograph on theDibbarra Epic published in 1891 1 referred to 
the association of two deities in the relationship of father and son, the 
latter acting as mediator between the former and the subjects of both 
— mankind. The text which forms the starting point of Zimmern’s 
investigation is the same as the one I took as the basis of my remarks. 
The two gods brought into association are Marduk and Ea; and 
it is in the incantation texts more specifically that Marduk appears in 
the rdle of mediator between Ea, the god of humanity par excellence , 
and suffering mankind. The petitioner, whether tortured by disease 
or otherwise subjected to discomfort by the hold which some evil spirit 
(or spirits) or a cruel witch has obtained over him, appeals to Marduk 
for relief. Marduk, yielding in authority to his father Ea, proceeds to 
the dwelling place of Ea which is “the deep “and asks for instruc¬ 
tions. Ea deprecates the possession of superior knowledge. He says 
to his son : 

“ What can I tell thee that thou dost not already know ?” 

Despite this assumed modesty, however, the father directs his son 
what remedies to apply in order to secure the relief of the sufferer, in 
whose behalf Marduk acts as mediator. 

So far everything is clear, but when it comes to interpret the 
meaning and reason for this position of mediator which Marduk 
assumes, we are unable to agree with Dr. Zimmern. According to 
him, Ea as the father-god is “ unapproachable.” The conceptions 
bound up with him are such as to remove the thought of a direct 
appeal to him. 

It seems to me, however, that Dr. Zimmern omits to take into 
consideration an important factor in accounting for the present form 
of the incantation texts. There can be no doubt that the religious 
literature of Babylonia, especially those portions of it like the incan¬ 
tation rituals which served a practical purpose, underwent recastings at 

1 A Fragment of the Babylonian Dibbarra Epic (Philadelphia, 1891), p. 38. 
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various periods. These recastings were in large measure superinduced by 
changes in the political conditions occurring in the Euphrates valley. 
The most striking of these changes and the most effective in its results 
was the supreme position secured for the city of Babylon through the 
conquests of Hammurabi (r. 2300 B. C.). With this supremacy of the 
city, the patron deity of Babylon, who is none other than Marduk, is 
naturally elevated to be the head of the Babylonian pantheon. This 
momentous event superinduced many changes in the traditions, the 
legends, and in the religious beliefs that long before Hammurabi had 
already been combined into some definite system, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say into systems, produced in the various ancient 
centers of Babylonian life and thought. Marduk—a comparatively 
recent deity—had to be brought eti rapport with the traditions of the 
past. A place had to be found for him that would accord with the 
dignity he assumed in the united empire formed of the ancient states 
of Babylonia. The theologians of Babylon did not hesitate to set 
aside an older god to promote the glory of their favorite Marduk. 
Among the ancient centers of Babylonia, Nippur and Eridu occupy a 
prominent position. The chief god of Nippur was E n -1 i 1 who became 
known as B 61 , “the lord;” the chief god of Eridu was Ea,the creator, 
protector, and teacher of mankind. Both had to yield some modicum 
of their authority to Marduk. According to one version of the crea¬ 
tion of mankind, it was Bel of Nippur who succeeded in overcoming 
primeval chaos—symbolized by a monster Tiamat—in order to 
prepare the way for the creation of mankind. This story was recast 
by the Babylonian schools of theology so as to give to Marduk the 
honor originally belonging to Bel of Nippur. The older god volun¬ 
tarily resigns in favor of the younger one. In the present form 
of the Tiamat story, Bel transfers his titles including the name 
Bel or “lord” to Marduk. The transference of the name meant the 
transfer of all power and prerogatives. Ea, the god of Eridu, makes 
a similar transfer. Other gods follow the example of Bel and Ea, and 
thus armed with the combined strength of the pantheon, Marduk pro¬ 
ceeds to the conflict and is of course triumphant. 

In the same way, we must interpret the association of Marduk and 
Ea in the incantation texts. The prominence of Ea in incantation 
rites is a survival in religion of the important position once occupied 
politically by the city of Eridu—situated on the Persian gulf. The 
patron god of the largest and therefore most sacred sheet of water 
known to the inhabitants of the Euphrates valley becomes, by virtue 
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of the dimmed tradition according to which the culture of the land 
takes its rise in the extreme south, the one who watches over the welfare 
of mankind in general. Other factors that need not be enumerated 
here enter into play to make the incantation ritual perfected in Eridu 
or under the influence of the Ea cult, a standard adopted by the priests 
of Babylon. But the old ritual was reshaped. Ea is not set aside 
altogether, Marduk is “shoved in,” as it were, and accorded the dis¬ 
tinction of being the protector of humanity which is of right due to 
Ea. It is Marduk and no longer Ea who hears the cry of the 
one held in the clutch of the evil spirit. Marduk on the other 
hand pays a tribute of respect to Ea but tl}e latter is at pains 
to acknowledge that Marduk’s wisdom and power is equal to his 
own. The point of the dialogue between Marduk and Ea is to 
emphasize the equality of the two. The assumed relationship of father 
and son between Marduk and Ea which is not limited to the incan¬ 
tation texts represents the natural compromise brought about by the 
theologians of the united Babylonian Empire whose task lay in recon¬ 
ciling the religious legacy of the past with the existing conditions. 
Ea being older in authority is the father who — it is important to note 
— willingly acknowledges the supremacy of Marduk. The latter by 
virtue of being younger to attain to prominence, is regarded as the 
son. 

There is nothing about Ea which makes him more “ unapproach¬ 
able” than Marduk or any other god, as Dr. Zimmern would have us 
believe. He is not approached directly in some of the incantation 
texts, simply because these old texts have been reshaped in order to 
give a proper place to the great god of Babylon. 

Not all the incantation texts have been so reshaped. There are 
some in which Ea is directly appealed to and where Marduk is not 
mentioned at all. A further proof that Ea is the older “god of incan¬ 
tations ” and was once regarded within a wide district as the superior 
in this respect to all others is the text—well known to scholars—in 
which a group of spirits constantly molesting mankind are described 
as “hostile to Ea.” They are “hostile” to the god because it is he 
who is able to check their course. It is he to whom as the protector 
of mankind the appeal is made. For further illustrations of this his¬ 
torical view as to the relation existing between Marduk and Ea, I 
may be permitted to refer to chapters viii and xv of my forth¬ 
coming volume on The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians 
in which the subject is fully treated. 
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We are therefore not justified in concluding from the Marduk-Ea 
episode, as Dr. Zimmern would have'us do, that the Babylonian doc¬ 
trine of mediatorship has any direct connection with the Christian 
teaching. But Dr. Zimmern goes further than this. He suggests 
that the fire-god Gibil or Nusku, appearing in the incantation texts 
as the one who “ intercedes ” with Ea through Marduk on behalf of 
those suffering from bewitchment may have been the “germ” that devel¬ 
oped into the doctrine of the “Holy Ghost.” While careful to 
emphasize the tentativeness of his theory, Dr. Zimmern propounds the 
very interesting thesis — and if correct, very important one—that 
Marduk, Ea, and Gibil-Nusku form a triad that reappear in more 
developed form in the Christian Trinity of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost Apart from the objections already urged against Zimmern’s 
interpretation of the relationship between Marduk and Ea, in his 
view of the rdle played by the fire-god in the incantation texts he 
omits an important link — the relationship of Gibil to the god Bel 
of the old Babylonian triad A n u, Bel and E a. 

In my monograph on the Dibbarra Epic already referred to 
(pp. 26-27) I called attention to a section in the “Shurpu” series' of 
incantations in which Bel and Nusku appear in combination with Mar¬ 
duk and Ea. The fire-god is the messenger of Bel. He bears, therefore, 
a similar relation to Bel as Marduk does to Ea. Marduk is Ea’s mes¬ 
senger, sent as occasion arises to do his service. Bel and Nusku 
seem to belong to the heavenly hosts, while Marduk and Ea are more 
concerned with earthly affairs, but this distinction is not consistently 
maintained in the religious literature. Now, in the text in question, 
the two groups are combined in an interesting manner. Bel sends 
his messenger Gibi 1-Nusku with a message to “the deep” — #. *., 
to Ea. The latter hears the appeal made to him, but instead of 
replying directly sends his son Marduk as the messenger to convey 
his answer. According to the view above proposed, we must see in 
this combination of the four gods a further trace of the reediting 
which the old incantation ritual underwent at the hands of Babylonian 
theologians. Fire, as Zimmern properly points out, was an important 
element in Babylonian magic, and, for that matter, in all magic. The 
combination of the fire-god with Bel points to some ritual — perhaps 
one devised by the priests of Nippur — in which these two deities 
played the chief part. It would be natural for the priests of Nippur 
to make Gibil-Nusku the messenger of the mighty Bel. 

See now Zimmern, Du Backworungstafeln Surpu , Tafel V und VI. 
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Next to fire, or rather by the side of fire, water constitutes an 
important element in magic. Water purifies, as fire removes impuri¬ 
ties. Both are regarded as sacred by all ancient nations, both lend 
themselves to my9tic speculations. In the “Ea” incantation rituals, 
water must have played an important part. Frequently does Ea 
direct his son to carry “ waters of purification ” to those stricken with 
disease by the evil spirits. Hence what could be more natural than, in 
the eclectic process to which all religious rituals are prone, to combine 
“ water ” and “ fire ” incantations into a single group. Marduk 
having been introduced into the “ Ea ” incantations, it was only 
another step to add to the Marduk-Ea group, Bel and Nusku. 

The text (IV Rawlinson, plate 15) which Dr. Zimmern adduces in 
proof of his view of Gibil-Nusku as the “ interceder,” represents but 
another variation of the combination of the Marduk-Ea incantations 
with “ fire ” incantations. The omission of Bel in the text translated 
by Zimmern and in others adduced by him, only shows that Gibil- 
Nusku could be introduced independently of Bel, and was originally 
independent of Bel, just as Ea is at times dissociated from Marduk 
and was originally entirely independent of Marduk. More than this, 
the fire-god is just as often addressed directly and independent of 
Marduk and Ea, both in the “ Maqlu ” and in the “ Shurpu ” series. 
That Gibil-Nusku is made in a measure subservient to Marduk and 
Ea, acting as interceder or as one who could only be addressed with 
the sanction of Marduk and Ea (“ Maqlu” series, Tablet V, 1 . 124, 
quoted by Zimmern) is again due to the priests of Babylon in their 
desire to deduce all authority from their favorite Marduk. 

With such a large number of variations in the incantation rituals, 
Ea, Marduk-Ea, Marduk-Ea and Gibil-Nusku, Bel and 
Gibil-Nusku, Marduk-Ea classing with Bel-Gibil-Nusku, the 
conclusions drawn by Dr. Zimmern are certainly not warranted. He, 
as noticed by Amiaud, himself points out (p. 9) that the notion of 
“intercession” is not limited to its association with Gibil-Nusku. 
Already in Gudea’s days the great gods appear, accompanied by 
smaller ones, who act as “intercedes” on behalf of mankind. In 
some cases this relationship of greater to smaller gods is expressed 
by making the smaller ones sons of the greater, in others by classing 
the minor gods as servants or messengers. So for later days besides 
the groups Marduk-Ea and Bel-Nusku, we have Nergal and 
Isum, Marduk and Nebo, and more the like. 

The reason for the existence of these relationships is by no means 
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the same in all cases. In some instances, the lesser god represents the 
patron deity of a district conquered by a more powerful state; in 
others mythological factors enter into play, while again there is a third 
class of instances in which the combination reflects the views of certain 
schools of theological thought. 

It is not necessary, however, to turn to the Babylonian pantheon 
to And traces of the doctrine of 44 mediatorship ” and 14 intercession.” 
The position of the priest in the Babylonian religion is primarily that 
of mediator. It is he who brings the petitions of the individuals 
before the gods. In later days, even the kings cannot approach the 
gods directly. The priest is the only one who can 44 inquire ” of the 
deity what is to be done in regard to the case under consideration, 
what the outcome of a disease or of a military undertaking will be. 
The power acquired by the Babylonian priesthood is due chiefly, if 
not solely, to this function of mediatorship which was constantly 
exercised by them. 

In accounting, then, for the existence of 44 mediatorship ” in the 
relationship among the gods, our starting point must be the views 
current among the Babylonians as to the relationship between the 
gods and mankind. It is this relationship which comes to be applied 
to the gods, when in the course of time attempts were made to com¬ 
bine the large number of gods—whatever their origin—into some 
system. Father and son, master and servant, as applied to the gods 
reflect social institutions ; and similarly 44 mediatorship” is a doctrine 
which is introduced into the Babylonian theology and applied to the 
gods by virtue of the manner in which people viewed their own rela¬ 
tions to the powers upon which they felt themselves dependent. 
Briefly put, mediatorship exists on earth and among men before it is 
projected heavenwards. 

So far as Marduk, Ea, and Gibil-Nusku are concerned, I 
trust to have shown that there is nothing peculiar in the position 
which they occupy in the Babylonian pantheon, and nothing excep¬ 
tional in the view taken of their relationship to one another. There 
are other gods viewed as father and son, and the addition of the fire- 
god to Marduk and Ea is not of a nature such as to constitute a trinity or 
triad to which any special religious significance is to be attached. 
The combination of Marduk and Ea is due to political conditions 
rather than to religious speculation, while the addition of Gibil- 
Nusku is a natural consequence of the importance attached to fire as a 
means of release from the clutch of the evil spirits or of the sorcerers. 
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The introduction of the idea of 44 intercession ” in the relationship 
between the three gods, besides not being exceptional (as Zimmern 
himself recognizes), is due to the prominence given to the function of 
the earthly priest as “interceder.” In the combination Marduk, 
Ea, and Gibil-Nusku there is not a “trinity” corresponding in 
any way to “Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” but only a duality — a 
superior god and one who, in the capacity of son or messenger, occu¬ 
pies or once occupied a lower rank. G ibi 1 -Nusku, when added to 
Marduk and Ea, does not introduce a new idea or a third factor, 
but only a modification of an idea already existing. Gibil-Nusku, 
like Marduk, is a “ mediator,” and the mediation in his case, as in the 
case of Marduk, is due to the recasting and combination of old rituals 
to make them conform to the dignity accorded to the head of the 
Babylonian pantheon. 

The combination of gods into a triad or trinity is of course well 
known in the Babylonian religion. For the older period, we have 
Anu, Bel, and Ea; for a later period, Sin, Samas, and Ramman. 
A reference to the former triad may perhaps be seen in the protest of 
the decalogue (Ex. 20:4), but there are triads of gods among other 
nations — notably Egypt and India — and there certainly does not 
appear to be any warrant for regarding Marduk, Ea, and Gibil- 
Nusku as a triad in this sense. The importance of the issue raised 
by Professor Zimmern justifies this rather extended notice of his little 
pamphlet. While scholars will be grateful to the learned Leipzig 
professor for his suggestive essay, it remains to be seen whether many 
will be found who will agree with the rather startling deductions made 
by him from the existing and rather scanty material. 

University of Pennsylvania. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


A Cycle of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. Chi¬ 
cago: F. H. Revell Co. 1896. Pp. 464. $2. 

A 44 cycle of Cathay ” contains sixty years, and the cycle last finished 
Dr. Martin outlines for us on the basis of a forty years’ activity in China. 
Moreover the activity was nearly unique, being comparable only with 
that of Sir Robert Hart, of Chinese customs fame, for Dr. Martin was 
entrusted by the Chinese government for thirty years with the presi¬ 
dency of the Tungwen College, established for the education of its 
diplomatic corps. In this function Dr. Martin came into frequent and 
intimate contact with the Tsungli Yamen , China’s Foreign Office, 
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and the most influential body in that mighty empire. No man living 
should, therefore, % be so competent as Dr. Martin to adjudicate, among 
other things, upon the moral aspect of the relations between China and 
the great Powers. The reader is surprised to learn that, though all 
the Powers are Christian, by no means all the right lies on their side. 
Indeed one can readily understand how the Chinese came to consider 
all the right on their side, and how the damaging effect upon Chris¬ 
tian prestige and Christian missions has been proportionately great. 
When missions are scored for slow progress, let Christian injustice be 
included with Confucian stubbornness and pride among the causes, 
just as must be done mutatis mutandis in Japan and India and Turkey. 

Dr. Martin’s work was unique again in giving us information 
about that homo incognitas , the mandarin, whom other foreigners have 
been rarely able to meet, and then only in the most formal way. Per 
contra Dr. Martin daily met mandarins of all ranks “from policemen 
to princes,” and his information is correspondingly full and correct. 

Again Dr. Martin will delight those who see in science the indis¬ 
pensable ally of Christian missions. Besides writing his Evidences of 
Christianity (Chinese both in language and spirit, and famous through¬ 
out the far Orient) he translated text-books on international law, 
physics, and chemistry, the latter two with set purpose to upturn the 
basis of “all kinds of errors in philosophy, religion, and politics.” 
“The power that shakes these pillars (dual forces, etc.) will bring down 
the whole edifice of superstition. It is not a blind Samson that can do 
it, but science with her eyes open.” 

Dr. Martin again is the sole authority on the Jewish colony in 
Honan, which he found moribund on his visit to it in 1866. Other 
topics upon which Dr. Martin adds to our previous scanty store are 
human sacrifice in its various Chinese forms, the lewdness of the 
people (notwithstanding the purity of the Chinese classics, and the 
comparative freedom of Chinese mythology from erotic myths), the 
moral degeneracy of Chinese Buddhist monks, the menace opium 
offers to Chinese continuity, the power, occasionally even to inflic¬ 
tion of the death penalty, exercised by village elders owing to the 
strength of family life, the total lack of literary culture in Chinese 
women, even the noble born, and finally the characterization of the 
bland, decorous, imperturbable, and ceremonious Chinese. 

A single correction is needed anent great bells. While the Mos¬ 
cow bell is the largest in the world it is neither intact nor suspended. 
The largest ringingbell hangs at Chionin, the great Buddhist temple 
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in Kyoto, Japan, and weighs seventy-four tons, while the great bell, 
also belonging to Buddhism, near Peking, weighs but fifty-three and 
one-half tons. 

It is plain from all the above that A Cycle of Cathay takes rank with 

the few first-class authorities on the Chinese. ^ ^ 

Edmund Buckley. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die hebraischen Verba denominativa insbesondere im theo- 
logischen Sprachgebrauch des Alten Testamentes. Von 
W. J. Gerber. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung, 1896. Pp. iv+250. M. 7.50. 

Denominative verbs or verbal stems etymologically connected with 
given nouns and only through the latter indirectly with the root itself 
are noted in the current text-books of Hebrew grammar. The ques¬ 
tion of the priority of verb or noun is irrelevant. Whether the imper¬ 
fect T or the infinitive T£, STT 2 be the earlier, TS (of which the 
reflexive is found in the present texts: Josh. 9 : 12) derives its mean¬ 
ing from the noun: to furnish with PITS provision (compare the 
phrase ibid. 11 corresponding to the verb in the next verse). To 
prove the denominative character of a verb we must show that its 
meaning cannot be derived from the root except through the medium 
of a noun. The original signification of the root must then be posi¬ 
tively known and not constructed along the lines of questionable com¬ 
binations of a purely subjective character if the argument is to be 
convincing. Baudissin ( Semitische Religionsgeschiehte II, 19 ff.) claims 
that the verbal forms of the root UTTp are derived in their entirety 
from tinp or TOVTO; the primary meaning which he assigns to the root 
cannot of course be proven from actual usage. Professor Gerber com¬ 
plains that the subject of Hebrew denominative verbs has received but 
little attention at the hands of recent lexicographers. His book is to 
show that denominative verbs are more frequent in Hebrew, especially 
in the theological language, than is commonly supposed. With Pro¬ 
fessor Kautzsch (to whom the author is indebted for the subject) he 
makes all those verbs of the theological language denominative of 
which the material primary meaning in the simple stem no longer 
exists or the simple stem of which has dropped out altogether from 
the language. Denominatives are furthermore all s. c. intransitive 
(direct causative, as Konig calls them) hiph ‘11 forms, then numerous 
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pi‘el, niph'al and hithpa'el which, in case the original verb still exists, 
can only be brought in connection with it in a forced manner. The 
author finds it necessary to resort to etymologies which will probably 
not be accepted by every reader. Thus the argument remains largely 
subjective. Of grammatical observations made by the author we may 
mention the following: It cannot be said that certain nominal forma¬ 
tions place their denominatives preferably in one particular stem* 
There are not many derivatives from nouns of place or time, but they 
occur regularly in the causative. For the same category of concepts 
the same stem will be used. The oldest denominatives were formed 
in the simple stem. The material used for the purpose of proving the 
points mentioned above is arranged in the form of a lexicon which goe s 
minutely into the ramified usage of a verb in the present literature and 
embodies the results of a painstaking and independent exegetical 
study of the biblical texts. The book is a useful supplement to any 
Hebrew lexicon. Max L. Margolis. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Book of the Twelve Prophets commonly called The 
Minor Prophets. By George Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah, with an introduction and a sketch of prophecy in 
early Israel. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. p P . 
xvii + 440. $ 2. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory than the selection of 
George Adam Smith to furnish the volumes on the Minor Prophets in 
the series of the Expositor's Bible . These books, which have been 
“haunted for centuries by a peddling and an ambiguous title,” deserve 
the attention, not only of an accurate scholar, but also of a sympathetic 
spirit. Both of these are combined in Professor Smith. The causes 
for the almost universal neglect of the minor prophets by the church 
are, in his words, “ the more than usual corrupt state of the text; the 
consequent disorder and in parts unintelligibleness of all the versions; 
the ignorance of the various historical circumstances out of which the 
books arose ; the absence of successful efforts to determine the periods 
and strophes, the dramatic dialogues (with the names of the speakers), 
the lyric effusions and the passages of argument, of all of which the 
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books are composed.” The plan of the volume includes a historical 
sketch of prophecy down to the time of Amos ; then each prophet is 
taken up in chronological order, and, in connection with each, a 
critical introduction to the book, an account of the prophet himself, 
and a translation of the various prophecies with an application to the 
present. In each case there follows a summary of the main doctrines 
taught by the prophet. 

One of the best chapters of the book is that on 44 The Influence of 
Assyria upon Prophecy.” This gives the reader the real situation in 
Israel before Assyria had accomplished the worst, and explains why, 
when the prophets were assured of Israel’s overthrow, the leaders of 
the people were so indifferent about Assyria’s coming. A study of 
Assyria’s movements from 870 B. C. when Assurnasirpal took tribute 
from Tyre and Sidon to 721, when Samaria fell, shows, according to 
Professor Smith, that, after all, Assyria’s advance was “fitful and 
irregular,” and her sieges of the western cities “prolonged and 
doubtful.” In many cases it requires the campaigns of several years 
to accomplish their purpose. It was always possible politically that 
Assyria would not come back, and at times when she was engaged in 
putting down revolts in other, parts of her empire a combination of 
forces in Syria might have been successful. The only explanation of 
the vagueness of Amos’ descriptions of Assyria is the political 
uncertainty of the future; and if the prophet himself is uncertain, 
how easy to understand the uncertainty felt by the leaders. There was 
always the chance of the recall of the Assyrian army because of the 
uprising of distant provinces. There were all the difficulties of carry¬ 
ing on war in the mountainous regions of Palestine. The case, in 
other words, was not a hopeless case; there was a chance, down to the 
very end, of success. Besides ail this, Israel’s new conception of God 
had aroused the nation. Their God was supreme. How could he 
surrender his nation to a heathen people ? The leaders of Israel and 
the people were optimists. In opposition, however, stood the proph¬ 
ets. And the better we appreciate the side of the leaders, the better 
able we shall be to understand the independence of the prophets who, 
from the beginning, predicted the fall of Israel by Assyria. This con¬ 
viction, as is clearly pointed out, rested upon their belief in the 
righteousness of Jehovah. 

We cannot accept Professor Smith’s statement that Assyria’s advance 
on Israel is nowhere treated as a problem. Isaiah, at a certain stage in 
his career, had no use for Assyria in the plan of his work; and Habakkuk, 
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later, was almost hopelessly paralyzed by the problem presented by the 
Babylonians. The proposition that the spiritual service which Assyria 
rendered could not have been performed without the conviction of 
righteousness on the part of the prophets is of course true. Israel’s 
compact with Assyria required a complete reconstruction of her 
theology. A new conception of God and of his power resulted. The 
prophets, indeed, were raised up to bring about this new adjustment in 
the situation. Assyria’s work of breaking up the kingdoms of the 
earth and uniting them in one great empire was the basis for new con¬ 
ceptions of the sovereign providence. The breaking up of tribes was 
the breaking up of the tribal theory of religion, that is, a god for every 
tribe. The doctrine of monotheism therefore had an opportunity for 
development which never before existed. Israel’s imagination and 
sympathy were wonderfully widened in this period of Assyria’s con¬ 
quest. It is in this connection also, as the writer continues to show, 
that Israel first learned the doctrine of equality of all men; a lesson 
gained from the falling of nation after nation before the Assyrian 
power. Professor Smith’s suggestion that the influence also extended 
to Israel’s conception of God in nature is less definite and concrete, 
and his illustration in which he finds a deeper meaning in the old 
national name Jehovah of Hosts does not commend itself. 

The division of the Book of Amos into three sections, namely, 
chaps, i and 2, The Heathen’s Crimes and Israel’s; chaps. 3-6, 
Israel’s Crime and Doom; chaps. 7-9, Divisions with Interludes, 
seems to have no real basis in the facts. The book is rather composed 
of a series of independent poems, not closely connected, each poem 
representing an oracle, the various oracles repeating over and over 
again the same thoughts. The more minute division of chaps. 3-6 
into six groups, closing with 3:15 ; 4:3 ; 4: 12 ; 5:17; 5: 27 ; 6 : 14, we 
think could be improved by substituting 3 : 1-8; 3 : 9—4: 3; 4 : 4—12 
(13), etc. Surely 3:9—4:3 is a piece by itself made up of six 
strophes, each of four pentameters. In this piece, much is gained by 
transferring 3:15 to follow 3:11. The strophes in 4 :1-3, directed 
against women and describing the siege of the capital, is the climax of 
what goes before and should be closely connected with the preceding. 1 
Just such a climax is given us by Isaiah in the important section begin¬ 
ning with chap. 2 : 6 and closing with the diatribe against women in 
3 : 16—4 :1. 

The exact time of Amos’ writing is represented as during the later 

1 So Wellhansen. 
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years of Jeroboam’s reign, after the pestilence and the eclipse (about 
763), and before the advance of Tiglathpileser in 743. His argument 
(p. 69) for the genuineness of the title is not conclusive. 

The description of the surroundings of Amos (pp. 79-81), and 
the various ways in which he might have secured the large knowledge 
which his book exhibits, is an excellent example of the author’s skill in 
picturing the background of an utterance. 

In his interpretation of Amos 3: 1-8, he follows closely the 
ordinary view which makes the passage an explanation of the prophet’s 
mission, upon the ground that he is compelled to speak although 
against his will.* The thought is rather : Israel, who has forsaken 
Jehovah, shall be punished, for there must be agreement between a 
nation and its God (vss. 1-3). The prophet sees ahead the dissolution 
of the covenant relationship; the two are Israel and God, not God and 
the prophet (so Grotius, Gebhard, Marck, Harenberg, Justi, Schroder, 
Henderson, Pusey). The roar of the enemy may even now be heard; 
Israel, though unconscious of the fact, is already within the toils; only 
the prophet sees and hears (vss. 4, 5); the calamity comes from Jehovah; 
but Jehovah always warns; why, then, do not the people tremble (vss. 
6, 7) ? The enemy having manifested his presence, everyone should 
fear (and repent); Jehovah having spoken (in the clearest possible 
tones), everyone should be able to prophesy, that is, recognize the 
coming calamity (vs. 8). The prophet sees it, why does not every¬ 
one see it ? 

The treatment is ostensibly a popular one; and yet the book 
abounds in critical observations. The most important of them are 
found in footnotes, e. g., p. 57 on PfifcGS ffitTi in which he under¬ 
stands that “hosts” is always used of human beings; p. 77, on the 
sycamore ; p. 126, on destruction of Gath, as against Wellhausen ; p. 
139, on p*© (2:13); p. 146, on UHP pWOT3 (3:12); pp. 205, 206, on 
the titles for God in Amos; p. 261, on 3; p. 315, on the emenda¬ 
tion of Hos. 14:8. It is worthy of note that in this particular the 
author gives very much less attention to Hosea and Micah than to 
Amos. 

In his treatment of the text, Professor Smith is very liberal, throw¬ 
ing out as of later date in Amos not 1:9, 10 (Tyre), nor, probably, 1 : 

3 So Calvin(1557), Mercer(i675), Dathe(i773), Vater (1810), Rosenmiiller (1812), 
Hitzig (1838), Ewald (1840), Henderson (1845), Baur (1847), Pusey (i860), Keil 
(1866), Hoffmann (1883), Gunning (1885), Reuss (1892), Wellhausen (1892), Mitchell 
(1893). This list is merely representative. 
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11, 12 (Edom), but surely 2 14, 5 (Judah), agreeing here with Duhm 
and Wellhausen, as against Robertson Smith and Kuenen. He would 
omit also 4:13; 5 : 8, 9; 9: 5, 6. More important still* he rejects 
9:8-15. Still other less important omissions are advocated. 

In Hosea he treats as glosses 4:15 (?); 6:11—7:11^?); 7:4; 8: 2; 
12:6. Of the twelve references to Judah in Hosea he rejects 4:15; 
8:14; 5:5; 6:10, 11. He maintains against Cornill the genuineness 
of 10:11, and against Wellhausen that of 12:3. 

Professor Smith’s exposition is particularly happy in the^following 
passages: the situation of Hosea (pp. 253, 254; his characterization 
of Hosea’s description of the phases of Israel’s might (p. 254). The 
chapters on Hosea’s knowledge of God, Repentance, Sin against 
love are summaries of the theology of the book, and, as such, 
unsurpassed. 

As much cannot be said of the treatment accorded Micah. With 
140 pp. for Amos, nearly 150 for Hosea, and only 80 for Micah, as 
much could not be expected. One sees that the author felt himself 
greatly cramped. The passages predicting restoration in Amos were 
rejected as not authentic; in Hosea they were accepted as being 
entirely consistent with the trend of the author’s thought; in Micah 
they are accepted (with Wildeboer, Ryssel, de Goeje), as against 
Cheyne. Chaps. 1-3 are assigned to a date between 725 and 718 B.C. 
Chap. 4: 1-5, the prophecy of the mountain of the Lord’s house (also 
in Isa. 2 : 2-5), is correctly regarded as pre-exilic, indeed, as belonging 
to the eighth or beginning of the seventh century. This is the position 
taken for 4:6—5:14. Chap. 7:7-20 is thought to contain several 
pieces of various dates. On the ground of the restoration of the 
people only to Bashan and Gilead, the provinces overrun by Tiglath- 
pileser III in 734, the larger part is taken as early; vs. 11, from the 
exile, vss. 18-20 standing separately. 

It could be devoutly wished that every pastor who is capable of 
appreciating a piece of work like this series of sermonic discourses 
would study them as a model of expository preaching. The applica¬ 
tions to the preacher’s situation are most apt and of overwhelming 
force. It is not every audience perhaps that could be held to sermons 
of such strength and character; but, after all, the simplicity and 
sincerity which are everywhere so marked would go far to make them 
as attractive as they are profitable. We join with the author in his 
defense against those who regard the application of ancient prophecy 
to the problems of our day as the prostitution of prophecy. The 
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prophets were practical men and “spoke for a practical purpose.” 
This book will open up to many what has always been for them an 
unknown land. William R. Harper. 

The University of Chicago. 


Handbuch der Alttestamentlichen Theologie. Von August 
Dillmann. Aus dem Nachlass des Verfassers herausgegeben 
von Rudolph Kittel. Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel, 
1895. Pp- viii + 565. M. 11. 

The preface states that the editor has carefully selected from 
material left by the author such parts and proportions as he believed 
to represent the most mature thought of the author. Also the work 
has been so edited as not to leave the reader in uncertainty in respect 
to what has come from the author and what from the editor. 

The body of the work after a general introduction to the study of 
Old Testament theology consists of three parts : I. Preliminary discus¬ 
sion of the nature of the Old Testament religion; II. Historical 
representation of the development of the religion ; III. Doctrinal 
exposition, followed by twenty pages of index. In general the volume 
bulks not far from two-thirds as much as the fourth edition of Schultz’s 
Old Testament Theology , which has been translated into English. 

The conception of Old Testament theology, presented in this 
volume, is that of an essential constituent of biblical theology, closely 
bound to the theology of the New Testament, inasmuch as it presents 
the development of the redemptive religion in the stages preparatory 
to the New Testament revelation; while the ultimate aim and uses of 
this discipline are subsidiary to the proof of the inner truth of Christi¬ 
anity, of the necessity of the Old Testament revelation and its con¬ 
formity to God’s purpose of redemption. 

The preliminary discussion of the nature and character of the reli¬ 
gion of the Old Testament denies at once that the fundamental 
thought of this religion was either monotheism or sublimity, for 
neither of these accounts for the ethical character of the religion of 
Israel, and this character essentially differentiates it from all heathen 
religions. The real basis is found in the holiness of God, from which 
follow the conceptions of monotheism, the creation of the world, and 
freedom from any moral evil. It also necessitates a deeply ethical 
view of the physical world and of history, so that the relation between 
God 'and man is thoroughly ethical and therefore it is progressive. 
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with the divine holiness as the impelling force in the progress. 
Full ground for this general position is found in the facts that in the 
Old and New Testaments alike the view of human history is entirely 
religious, that the goal sought is the attainment of holiness by man, 
and that in these respects both stages of the religion are unlike 
all other religions. At the same time, because the Old Testament 
religion was the earlier stage in the development of this progress, it 
had not become entirely detached from the heathenism out of which it 
emerged, and accordingly it has several points of likeness to heathen¬ 
ism, such as the externality of worship, material sacrifices, dwellings 
for the deity, toleration of polygamy and blood revenge. In its 
inner principle there was no common ground. This was due to the 
revelation of God, it was in consequence of the divine activity making 
God known to men. 

The second part is intended to delineate the historical course of 
the Old Testament religion, including only those details which the 
author held to be established by critical research. In the present stage 
of Old Testament discussion, it is interesting to note those things 
concerning the origin of the religion of Israel and its early history, 
which Dr. Dillmann considered to be established by criticism. Among 
these are the following: Abraham was a great nomad prince leading 
a Hebrew migration. When he cut loose from his family and family 
relations, under the providence of God a fit occasion was made for the 
beginning of revelation. The faith of Abraham rested in one God who 
was free from any limitation of nature, who was worshiped without any 
image, and whose relations with Abraham were simply and thoroughly 
ethical. During the stay of the race in Egypt their religious education 
was arrested and idolatrous practices gained ground. The oppression 
unified Israel and quickened their sense of religious need. The God 
of their fathers became their refuge. Moses was a great man, largely 
endowed by nature and well trained in his time, but not all his oppor¬ 
tunities, his natural capacities, and developed powers can account for 
him and his work. The fact of a revelation from God and the recep¬ 
tion of divine influence alone are adequate for this. 

The author holds that there is no reason to doubt the historicity of 
the covenant, Ex., chaps. 19, 20, in its general features, or that the obli¬ 
gations of this covenant received definite form. The narrative of the 
conquest of Canaan shows that there was a sudden irruption across the 
Jordan of a people filled with religious enthusiasm (as later the Arab 
Moslems against the much more cultured Greeks and Persians), and 
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the ban which was executed indicates that Israel felt the difference 
between its religion and that of the Canaanites to have an ethico- 
religious basis. Although much can be said for the position that no 
priesthood dated from Moses, that no prominence was given to ritual, 
nor was any priesthood exercised by the tribe of Levi before the 
judges, yet various phenomena, notably the lack of any definite region 
of land belonging to this tribe, make it probable that this tribe was 
entrusted with the care and management of the sanctuary, and that 
some slight beginning of the development of the Aaronic priesthood 
was made in the time of Moses. 

The standard attained under Moses was more lofty than the nation 
could maintain after their settlement in Canaan in contact with the 
culture and heathenism already there; hence religious and national 
disintegration followed. 

The volume contains no more fruitful ideas than those centering 
in the conception of God, and its relation to the life and ideals of 
Israel. The name »"fl»T is explained from the Qal of the verb, and 
is said to mean God as existing, not in the merely metaphysical sense, 
but as living and being the same to the Israel in Egypt as to their 
fathers, hence as unchangeable and faithful to his promises, and as 
being free in action, in short, a person. The great riches of this idea 
of JT1JT are unfolded under the three heads of immateriality or spirit¬ 
uality, uniqueness, and holiness. No writer in attempting to give the 
Old Testament conception of holiness has been more true than Dill- 
mann to the Old Testament writings while expounding their meaning. 
The view which he gives, though not unfamiliar, deserves to be stated. 
“ Everything which God discloses of an ethical nature, wrath, ven¬ 
geance, burning anger of retributive justice, his law-giving word, his 
grace, love, compassion, everything is the evidence of one and the 
same essential power in him, namely, the vindication of his ethical 
purity and perfection in the struggle against that which opposes him 
and his holiness and attacks it, and (this power) has for its aim the 
upbuilding of the kingdom of the pure and the good,” p. 257. This 
definition and statement of the nature and content of the divine holi¬ 
ness prepares the way for a doctrine of man. Yet more plainly is it 
fundamental to the doctrine of the way of salvation, the kingdom of 
God, or the Messianic ideal. The development of the Messianic ideal 
is sketched from its beginning; it includes an outline of Old Testa¬ 
ment ethics in connection with the Ten Words, also of the covenanted 
blessings of God’s people, especially the atoning reconciliation, of 
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prophecy and the prophetic mission, of the nature of the kingdom of 
God, and finally of the doctrine of the Messiah. 

The following features in this volume are of especial value: (a) 
The discussion of the nature and relations of the religion of the Old 
Covenant. So profound a conception of the real nature of the reli¬ 
gious life which was at the basis of the Old Testament literature, and 
so firm a grasp of the real relations of this religion to other religions, 
is commonly not to be found in current discussions of the general 
subject. For many readers these sections would be as a strong wind 
driving away the volumes of mist with which the subject is often 
befogged. 

( 6 ) The critical vindication of the historical elements in pre-Mosaic 
and Mosaic religious life, and of those elements in the Mosaic religion 
which are at the basis of the historical development of the religion. 
The representation here given of the beginnings and development of 
the religious history of Israel has due regard to the magnitude of 
the problem, which is not the case with a theory which defers almost the 
entire development of ethical monotheism until the eighth century. 

(r) The Old Testament idea of God. Although Dr. Dillmann 
declines to attempt the genetic presentation of the religious beliefs in 
general of the Old Testament religion, he nevertheless gives an admira¬ 
ble genetic analysis of this conception. The keen perception mani¬ 
fested in the introductory portion is again shown in the masterly 
demonstration that Moses had at least the germinal elements of the 
idea of HTTP as a living person, ah incomparable and holy God. 
Unfortunately in the majority of discussions, critical and otherwise, too 
much strength is expended in calling attention to scattered phenomena 
and in discussing the external relations of these phenomena, especially 
in relation to a theory which is supported or opposed. There is alto¬ 
gether too little acumen displayed in seeking the great facts which lie 
beneath the phenomena, and in learning their significance. This 
volume is a call to a more patient study of the essential nature, the 
deeper things, of the Old Testament and its religion. 

While the greater part of the material of this work is to be found 
in the commentaries of the author, those students who are familiar with 
those commentaries will prize most highly a systematic presentation 
of what they have found in scattered pages. The editor has not erred 
on the side of fullness; a more complete discussion of several subjects 
would have been more than welcome. A separate discussion of the 
wisdom literature is desirable. It may be said that this literature lies 
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outside the great current of redemptive thought which is characteristic 
of the religion of the Old and New Covenants. It is true that this 
literature betrays little consciousness of the great hope of Israel, yet it 
is doubtful whether it could have originated in any race where the 
conception of God as known in the Old Covenant had not molded the 
thought of the writers. It is a loss to any Old Testament theology in 
which this literature has no special discussion. The sacrificial system, 
whatever the history of its development, has a symbolism which is of 
theological value. It deserves more than the one section which touches 
on the subject. One could wish also that a more full discussion of 
“prophecy on its formal side” had been given. It is not easy to see 
how the opinion of Lotz, 1 referred to with apparent approval, p. 474, 
escapes the charge of being “ mechanically magical.” It may be that the 
editor will find occasion to issue another edition and that the material 
at his disposal will afford the more complete discussions to be desired. 

The style of the treatise is delightful. It provokes the question 
why so few German writers present thought in this clear, perspicuous, 
and almost luminous manner. In conclusion it is to be noted that 
the work as a whole is so valuable that it deserves immediate transla¬ 
tion, and English-reading students will be the losers if they do not 
have it to study. Francis B. Denio. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, 

Bangor, Maine. 


Die Entstehung des Deuteronomischen Gesetzes kritisch und 
biblisch-theologisch untersucht von Carl Steuernagel. 
Halle: J. Krause, 1896. Pp. x + 190. M. 4. 

It is at present universally recognized that the book presented to 
Josiah's secretary by the priest Hilkiah which, according to 2 Kings 
22:3 ff., induced this king to destroy all temples and shrines outside of 
his capital, to abolish the worship of all gods except Jahwe in the 
royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, to desecrate altars, holy stones, and holy 
trees, to remove country priests to the metropolis or to slay them, and 
to celebrate the passover in a manner until then unknown in Israel, 
has been preserved to us in Deuteronomy. Practical unanimity has 
also been reached in reference to the pseudepigraphical character of 
Josiah’s law book and the age when it was composed. Critical inves¬ 
tigation has shown that, in spite of its distinct claim to be a work of 
1 Wilhelm Lotz, Geschichte und Offenbarung im Alien Testament , pp. 76-87. 
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Moses, it cannot have been written by him, nor by any man living 
before the seventh century B. C. The recognition of this fact has 
materially furthered our knowledge of the book. There is a gravita¬ 
tion of responsible opinion to certain conclusions upon questions still 
under debate. Thus it is becoming increasingly certain that the 
framework contains at least two parallel introductions (1-4 and 5-11), 
two corresponding epilogues (27, 31, and 28-30), and a historic con¬ 
clusion drawn from different sources embodying also the song and the 
blessing ; that even the legal portion (12-26) shows secondary strata; 
that numerous additions were made in the exile ; that the Josianic 
code was written in the time of Josiah rather than in Manasseh’s 
reign; and that the Deuteronomic school was familiar with the 
Jahwist, the Elohist and the earlier prophets but not with any part of 
the Priests* code. Yet there are numerous problems still unsolved in 
connection with this remarkable work. 

Dr. Steuernagel has devoted himself with industry and critical 
acumen to the elucidation of some of these problems. In an earlier 
work entitled Der Rahmendes Deuteronomiums, and published in 1894, 
he attempted an analysis of the parenetic discourse (5-11), taking for 
his clue the peculiar alternation of 2 p. Sg. and 2 p. PI. in this address 
to the people. The same thought has occurred independently also to 
Dr. W. Staerk, Das Deuteronotnium , 1894. The sections assigned by 
Dr. Steuernagel to the source sg. formed themselves into a farewell 
address; those attributed to the source pi. made a fairly connected 
introduction to the law book. 

The present study is divided into two parts. Of these the first 
contains a critical analysis of chapters 12-26. The author finds in the 
main two sources. Upon closer inspection these prove to be con¬ 
tinuations of sg. and pi. Thus 5-26 appears as a compilation of two 
documents, one of which,//. (A), uses the plural pronoun, the other, 
sg. (B), the singular, in addressing Israel. The unity of sg. (B) is 
more marked than that of pi. (A) which seems to be made up of 
different older material, such as collections of court decisions (die 
Aeltestenquelle ), war laws and oracles against religious “ abominations.** 
Both documents reveal an interest in the centralization of the cult. 
Dr. Steuernagel therefore concludes that an older law touching this 
subject was first enlarged by pi. (A) and then by sg. (B), the former 
adding chiefly laws, sayings, and oracles edited by himself, the latter 
writing a good deal of new matter as well, and that the combination 
of both by an editor who provided it with many glosses constituted 
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Josiah’s law book. After the adoption of this work some additions 
were made, chief of them the Decalogue, which, with Meisner, our 
author regards as post-Deuteronomic, and the phrase, “the priests, the 
Levites,” which in his opinion occurs for the first time in Ezek. 43:19. 
By assuming that all the verbal parallels with the Covenant code are 
interpolations and that all analogous statements depend upon use of 
the same sources, he is able to take the position that Deuteronomy 
received already in Manasseh’s reign the form it had when proclaimed 
as law in the eighteenth year of Josiah. But the earliest of its sources 
cannot, in his judgment, have been written before Hezekiah’s reforma¬ 
tion which he considers as historical. 

The second part is " biblical-theological.” Its purpose is to show 
that the manner in which the author conceives of the origin, growth, 
and composition of the work is in harmony with the trend of religious 
development depicted in the prophetic writings. In order to test the 
accuracy of his analysis and his dates, he examines the ethical and 
religious ideas of each section. The thought of centralizing the cult 
seems to him possible already in the reign of Hezekiah because of the 
natural tendency to celebrate the great feasts at some famous sanctuary, 
at Bethel, Dan, Gilgal, Beersheba or Jerusalem, and because the motive 
that led men like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah to attack the cult 
was not hostility to the cult in itself so much as anxiety lest it lead to 
Baal worship. Hence the union of an ethical conception of Jahwe and 
a concern for the cult, visible even in sg., is not the result of a com¬ 
promise, but a logical development of earlier prophetic thought. 
While the influence of Amos and Hosea is marked, there is an advance 
from their conception that the relation of Jahwe and Israel may be 
dissolved toward the later position. On the other hand, the mono¬ 
theism is not yet so fully developed as in Jeremiah. The religious 
interest in the Aeltestenquelle is to realize the ideal of a people free 
from moral guilt. This may be traced back to Isaiah (6:5, 13). With 
all their differences pi. and sg. had in common an earnest desire to 
reform the life of the nation, both in morals and in cult, in order to avert 
a coming disaster. This led the editor to unite them. His purpose 
was not to furnish a party platform, a programme for a revolution, a new 
constitution, but simply to give his people a book of exhortation that 
would by its intrinsic value commend itself and exercise a spiritually 
constraining influence. Dr. Steuernagel holds that the priesthood was 
not at any time before the exile even by custom limited to the tribe of 
Levi and that this was an innovation on the part of Ezekiel. Ezek. 44: 
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10-14, where the Levites are degraded because of their service in the 
hill temples and the priesthood limited to the Zadokites, he tegards as 
an interpolation. Consequently the interpolated “Levite-priests” of 
Deuteronomy are post-Ezekielic. 

The author of this book has applied the fruitful principle of 
modern science: divide et impera / Even though the division should 
prove unwarranted or inexact, it has helped him to a mastery of the 
Deuteronomic material and enabled him to offer some valuable sug¬ 
gestions. His method is sound, though the results may be questioned. 
There is much to be learned from his careful observation of the moral 
and religious thought contained in each document, and his eager quest 
for the origin of ideas and customs. The literary analysis would have 
been more convincing if the process had been simpler, and the resort 
to interpolation less frequent. Sg. and pi. may indeed have been living 
men, but a more searching analysis will be needed to raise their 
existence beyond a doubt. Despite its many excellences, the second 
part does not strike one as confirmatory of the documentary analysis 
and the dates assigned. In view of the historic account, it is difficult 
to believe that the law read three times in one day was so extensive as 
Dr. Steuernagel thinks, and that its leading ideas could have been 
expressed in different documents through two generations already. 
The superior attraction of some city temples is one thing, a command 
to worship only in one place is quite another thing. It is a stubborn 
fact that the early prophets rejected in toto the Jahwe cult in Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Jerusalem alike (Isa. 18:7 is post-exilic), while they had 
little to say about idolatry. When Josiah slew soothsayers, necro¬ 
mancers and bamoth priests, he did not so badly misunderstand the 
law he had pledged himself to keep, nor was its author adverse to 
using the strong arm of civil authority for the suppression of obnox¬ 
ious religious practices. Under all circumstances, the Mosaic guise is 
a pia fraus . There is no intrinsic reason for relegating to a later stage 
the passages which show dependence on the Covenant code. Nor is 
there any justification, in my judgment, for the excision of Ezek. 44: 
10-14, with the consequent recasting of the entire history of the 
Israelitish priesthood. What constituted Josiah*s lawbook still remains 
a problem. The view that it is more likely to be found in Deut., chaps. 
12-26 than anywhere else and that it was written in the reign of Josiah 
has not been essentially shaken. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cornell University. 
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DieStellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden. 

Von Lie. Alfred Bertholet in Basel. Freiburg i. B. und 

Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. 

Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1896. Pp. x + 368. M. 7. 

This is an able, scholarly, though somewhat prolix treatise that has 
grown out of a licentiate’s dissertation. It shows at once, however, 
that we have in the young writer a biblical scholar of unusual promise 
from whom we shall expect to hear again. The author seeks to portray 
the relation of Israel, and then of the Jews, to non-Israelites or the 
strangers dwelling among them from the beginning of Israel’s national 
life to the first century after Christ. The fruitfulness of such a theme 
is seen at once when one considers not only the frequent mention of 
“the stranger” in the law, but also the missionary destiny of Israel 
so clearly portrayed in the prophets. Israel contained within itself 
two principles working in opposite directions: the priestly principle 
of exclusiveness and the prophetic of inclusiveness, or the principles of 
particularism and universalfsm. The former finally triumphed and 
became crystallized in Judaism, while Christianity became the heir of 
the latter. The historic unfolding of these two principles in all the 
vicissitudes of Israelitish and Jewish history, within the period 
mentioned, is then the theme of our author, as he has rightly appre¬ 
hended it. This has made his work not simply one of law and 
archaeology, but also of Old Testament and Jewish theology. 

At the outset in our work it is clearly manifested that foreigners 
were always present in Israel, and the distinction is shown between the 
n o k h r i (^53), the transient foreigner, and the g e r (“0), “ the stranger,” 
or the permanent foreign resident. The former in early Israel was 
honored, the latter tolerated. The strong family or clan spirit so 
often existing was unfavorable to the latter. Royalty, however, 
favored the gerim, “the strangers,” for reasons of trade and military 
service. In early Israel no objection was made to the stranger on 
account of his religion ; he was allowed to worship his own god and to 
join with the Israelites in their worship of Jehovah. Ordinarily, however, 
his own religious cultus was laid aside. The exception was in cities 
where foreign traders and artisans, located frequently under royal 
patronage, had their own native worship. Thus are explained the 
altars to foreign deities erected by Solomon. They were not so much 
for the inmates of his harem as for gerim dwelling in Jerusalem. It 
was in this spirit of toleration that the Israelites freely intermarried 
with the Canaanites and gradually absorbed them, for only through 
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such absorption can the growth of Israel between the time of Deborah 
and Solomon be explained. The tribe of Judah, especially, contained 
a large Canaanite element. After the preaching of the prophets, 
beginning with that of Elijah, the ger was placed in another relation. 
Religious and not simply economic considerations began to determine 
his place in Israel. He was obligated to fulfill certain religious duties 
in the worship of Jehovah but not all of those required of Israel. This 
is his position under the Deuteronomic law. It is quite different from 
that of the n o k h r i who is passing over into the class of the heathen 
from whom the Israelite is to be completely separated. This distinc¬ 
tion is still further sharpened in the priestly legislation. A good 
example of the development of the idea of the ger is seen in the laws 
respecting that which is torn or dies of itself. In Ex. 22:30 there is 
no mention of the ger; in Deut. 14:21 the ger with the nokhri is 
allowed a habit less clean than that of an Israelite; in Lev. 17:15 the 
lesser cleanliness of the ger is not allowed. Thus in the priestly 
legislation the geri m were drawn more closely into the obligations of 
the Israelites. Our author thinks that not all gerim under this 
legislation were circumcised but that this ideal was before the legis¬ 
lator. In the period between the writing of the priestly legislation 
and the books of Chronicles ger, in meaning, loses the restriction of 
one resident in Israel and becomes the proselyte. The establishment 
of this historic development of the ger which brings us to the 
Grecian period occupies about one-half of this treatise. The remainder 
carries one into the Maccabean and Roman periods and shows the 
working of the particularism and universalism of Judaism in the 
struggles for national life and in the growth of the Jewish sects. 

Yale University. Edward Lewis Curtis. 


The Targum of Onkelos, to Genesis. A critical inquiry into 
the value of the text exhibited by Yemen MSS. compared 
with that of the European recension together with some 
specimen chapters of the oriental text. By Henry Barn- 
stein, Ph.D. London: David Nutt, 1896. Pp. x+100. 

The text of the Targiimlm is, as is well known, sadly neglected. 
The vocalization especially, as given in the ordinary editions, presents 
the aspect of boundless confusion. Lagarde (re)printed the prophets 
from the Reuchlin codex and the Hagiographa mainly from the first 
Bomberg edition, both only consonantally: “codicem istum vocalibus 
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instructum ita ut inveni edidissem, si ... . vocales in codice eadem 
semper ratione essent positae.” Berliner gave us a reprint of the Sab- 
bioneta Onqelos which shows how unreliable in point of vocalization 
even the best texts are. For grammatical purposes the Targum was 
scarcely available. One knows how much uncertainty attaches to 
grammatical observations made from unpointed texts which are not 
even consonantally established. What would become of our knowledge 
of Hebrew grammar if we were only left to the keTlB ? Of late Targum 
MSS. with superlinear vocalization have been brought to Europe from 
Yemen and acquired by the British Museum. Merx printed from them 
selected portions in his Chrestomathy . The excellence of the vocaliza¬ 
tion of the Yemen texts is proven by internal evidence and by com¬ 
parison with Syriac. Dalman was able to use for his excellent 
Grammatik des j&disch-paldstinischen Aramdisch a MS. of Onqelos with 
superlinear vocalization belonging to Professor Socin of Leipzig. Mr. 
Barnstein has examined four of the Yemen MSS. accessible in England 
for the Onqelos version of Genesis. The philologist will be interested 
in those parts of the thesis which deal with the superlinear vocalization 
in general, the differences of vocalization, the variations in orthography, 
and especially the grammatical variants. “**0 (p. 65), I may be per¬ 
mitted to remark, is not a Hebraism. Cf. (Merx, Chrest 153) 

• p ** r —: 

and Syriac The plural of “ segolates” in Hebrew is, to use a term 

from the Arabic grammar, a plural of a plural formed from the type 

Jliti (Salter Brooks, Vestiges of the Broken Plural in Hebrew ). Hence 
✓ 

, i- e. y D"W© , from pita’un for pitawun ; hence HifcGS and hence 
the retention of the (long) vowel in the examples quoted. The Bible 
student who uses Onqelos for textual and exegetical purposes will be 
concerned with the exegetical variants. (On p. 71 read ff'IDSfct for 
B, ID 3 K.) There are appended at the end of the very laudable effort of 
the young doctor four specimen chapters (17, 26, 31, 41) from Genesis 
according to the Yemen texts consulted by the author, which make us 
but eager to see the remainder in print. When we have the whole 
before us, we shall be in a position to judge whether indeed, as the 
author maintains, the Yemen MSS. represent the Palestinian recension 
of the Onqelos version. The question is certainly an interesting one 
and of the utmost importance for the reconstruction of the original 
text of Onqelos. ' Max L. Margolis. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Das johanneiSche Evangelium und seine Abfassungszeit. 
Andeutungen zu einer veranderten Datierung des vierten 
Evangeliums. Von O. Wuttig. Leipzig : A. Deichert’sche 
Nachf. (Geo. Bdhme), 1897. Pp. iv + 134, 8vo. M. 2. 

The author of this booklet attempts to show that the fourth gospel 
was written before all the synoptics, about the year 62, the last chapter 
being added by John himself a few years later, soon after the death of 
Peter. For this thesis the author sums up his argument (p. 126) thus: 
“We have undertaken in what precedes to deduce the date of the com¬ 
position of the fourth gospel from the gospel itself, from the object and 
plan of its composition, from the type of its teaching, from the selection 
and arrangement of the matter contained in it, in events, actions, and 
discourses, from the whole contemporary situation, and the knowledge 
assumed in the readers, from the contents and ascertainable purpose of 
the appendix, chap. 21, from the contents and purpose of the epistles 
in like manner ascribed to the author of the gospel, from the testi¬ 
mony of the gospel to itself, from the preface of Luke, from numerous 
details, and especially from the literary attestation and the church 
tradition.” 

In our judgment, Wuttig entirely fails to make his opinion seem a 
probable solution of the problem. Of course he assumes the authentic¬ 
ity of the gospel, and much that he says is valuable in favor of that view, 
which we also share. But he overstates the range of proving power in 
not a little of the evidence he adduces. Several of the points he makes 
in favor of the early origin of the gospel are sufficiently explained by the 
early origin of the tradition therein contained, if its source is the apostle 
John. Underlying a good deal of Wuttig’s argument is a confusion of 
thought between the historical situation of the narrative and that of 
the author in writing. We also find a like confusion between the situ¬ 
ation of the readers of the gospel and that of the actors in it. Besides 
this, many points are discussed on speculative grounds which have very 
little probative force. For example (p. 24): * If the fourth gospel is his¬ 
torical and Jesus really made these Christological utterances, why may 
they not have been written down before 70 A. D., since like views are 
found in Paul’s epistles?’ 

To those familiar with the subject, it will be sufficient to state some 
of Wuttig’s main arguments. He finds, in John 20:31 (p. 8) and the 
many Old Testament connections of the^.gospel, reason for believing it 
was written for Jews. This loses sight of the great extent to which, in 
the apostolic age, all Christian instruction was mediated by the use of 
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the Old Testament, and would prove that most of Paul's epistles were 
addressed to Jews (cf. Acts 15:21; Rom. 16:26; Gal. 4:21). He dis¬ 
covers that the main point in John, chap. 21, is the recent death of Peter, 
not the destiny of the beloved disciple (pp. 82-88). He interprets 
Luke 1 :1-4 so as to find therein a reference to the fourth gospel, as 
previously written and known to Luke (pp. 59-69). 

Wuttig reproaches Grimm's New Testament lexicon (familiar to all 
in Professor Thayer's admirable edition) with making the fourth evange¬ 
list attribute to Jesus and his disciples an expression (oi Tov&uoc) 
which in that meaning could belong only to a later time. But Wuttig 
himself does the same thing again and again, by assuming an exclusive 
adaptation of the gospel to its readers rather than to the actual setting 
of the narrative. Thus he affirms (p. 10) that John 10:16; 12:32; 18: 
37 look to a future yet distant. But this can be evidence for an early 
writing of the gospel only if the phraseology is adapted to the point of 
view of the writer, or readers, or both, rather than to that of Jesus, to 
whom the words are ascribed. He calls attention (p. 19) to the fact 
that the discourses of the fourth gospel show no recognition of Gentile 
antagonisms in Asia Minor, which Paul refers to very clearly. But 
what historical basis would be left for a gospel thus fitted to its age? 
He even ventures to affirm (pp. 27-30) that the background of the gos¬ 
pel implies that all the institutions of Judaism were still standing when it 
was written. He has an interesting study of “The Jews*' (pp. 38-52) 
in which he brings out finely the probability that the author was a Gali¬ 
lean, but here as elsewhere he overdoes the inference as to the kind of 
readers for whom the gospel was intended. 

Wuttig's peculiar style of argumentation is exhibited in his treat¬ 
ment of the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel (pp. 19-23). 

He contends that its independence of Philo shows the early date of 
the gospel. For had it been written near the end of the century, John 
must either have borrowed more from Philo, or antagonized him more 
clearly. And then he proceeds to suspect Paul of opposing Philo, espe¬ 
cially in First and Second Corinthians! He holds that the Christian 
development of the Logos idea in the second century points to an early 
origin for it in the first. Does not the fact that we do not find it 
mentioned before Ignatius, nor worked up before Justin, rather favor the 
view that it was not put into Christian circulation by the fourth gospel 
till near the end of the first century? 

But the decisive point for Wuttig's thesis is the relation of the 
fourth gospel to the other three. Here he must stand or fall. He 
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does not appreciate the cardinal importance of this question, and his 
treatment of it (pp. 52-59) is very inadequate. He appears to think 
that if the author of the fourth gospel knew the synoptics, then we 
must concede that John, chap. 11, was worked up from Luke 16:19ft., 
and John 12 : 1-8 from Luke 7 : 36-50! He takes no account of most of 
the points of contact between the synoptics and John, such as are men¬ 
tioned by Weizsicker ( Untersuchungen , pp. 270-289) and Beyschlag (/oh. 
Frage , pp. 54-124), and he misstates the relation of John 3:22-24 to the 
synoptics. Indeed he starts from false premises. He regards the 
synoptics as in the main independent of each other (p. 123, note) and 
also, apparently, founded on a wide and general knowledge of the 
materials for a record of Christ’s work. It is now generally recognized 
that the synoptic tradition is limited in scope by the underlying docu¬ 
ments, and by the dependence of Matthew and Luke on Mark and the 
Logia. The Johannean tradition, however, if the gospel is John’s, was 
not limited, and this would explain the fact, which Wuttig notes, that 
the materials of the fourth gospel undoubtedly make the impression 
of a selection out of abundant stores, not of a mere gleaning after the 
three synoptics (p. 14). Under these circumstances it is much easier to 
account for the omissions of the synoptics if they preceded, than for 
those of John, if he wrote first. John’s selection may be regarded as 
intended to supplement the synoptic record. For instance, Wuttig (p. 
17) claims that it is very difficult to account for the insertion of the 
feeding of the five thousand by John if the three synoptics were known 
to him. But is it not clear that the miracle is narrated (with its 
pendant, the walking on the water) to introduce the discourse on the 
Bread of Life, which is untouched by the synoptics? 

Wuttig cannot understand (p. 14) how the seven miracles in the 
fourth gospel could have been neglected by the synoptics unless they 
had already been used by John in a written gospel. We reply that 
they do give two out of the seven, and add nothing essential to the 
account in the fourth gospel (except Peter’s walking on the water, in 
Matthew alone), so that the only reason why they omitted the other five 
is likely to be that these were not contained in traditions accessible to 
the authors, who were probably none of them eyewitnesses. These five 
miracles apparently belong to parts of Christ’s life not included in the 
synoptic tradition. Finally, it may be asserted with little fear of refu¬ 
tation that all the correspondences between the fourth gospel and the 
rest are much less difficult to explain on the supposition that the 
fourth is the latest than that it is the first. Wuttig does not grapple 
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seriously with this problem, nor touch on many of the points of contact 
between the synoptics and the fourth gospel. 

The book is acute and painstaking, and contains much that is valu¬ 
able. But the author does not survey the whole field covered by his 
problem, nor does he show good judgment in weighing evidence or in 
estimating its range of effect. The chief value of the treatise lies in 
the fact that it furnishes some new points of evidence in favor of the 
genuineness of the fourth ‘gospel. C. J. H. Ropes. 

Bangor Theological Seminary, 

Bangor, Maine. 


Der neuentdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht ; mit 
einem vollstandigen Verzeichniss der Varianten des Cod. 
Sinaiticus und Cod. Curetonianus. Von Dr. Carl Holzhey. 
Munchen: Verlag der J. J. Lentner’schen Buchhandlung, 
1896. Pp. vi + 59 + 89, 8vo. M. 5. 

Collatio Codicis Lewisiani rescripti Evangeliorum Sacro- 

RUM SYRIACORUM CUM CODICE CURETONIANO. (Mus. Brit., 
Add. 14,451.) Cui adiectae sunt lectiones e Peshitto 
desumptae. Auctore Alberto Bonus, A.M. Oxonii: e 
prelo Clarendoniano, 1896. Pp. xi + 97, 9X in. 

8s. 6d. 

It will be convenient to notice these two books together, as their 
subject-matter is common. Each of them is occupied with a critical 
comparison of the text of the recently found Lewis Gospels of Mt 
Sinai with the Cureton Gospels of the British Museum. Mr. Bonus’ 
work in this direction is later in date than Dr. Holzhey’s, though I can¬ 
not find any allusion in his book to the latter; and it supplements it in 
two important ways : (1) Mr. Bonus uses the more complete text of the 
Sinai Syriac Gospels which we owe to Mrs. Lewis’ further investigations 
by which an astonishing addition (as well as very many corrections) had 
been made to the work of the first transcribers (see Some pages of the 
Four Gospels retranscribed from the Sinaitic Palimpsest by A. S. Lewis; 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 1896); (2) Mr. Bonus has added to his 
comparative tables of the parallel readings of the two famous old 
Syriac texts the corresponding readings of the Peshito. So that for 
the purposes of textual criticism Mr. Bonus’ work puts that of Dr. 
Holzhey out of court. The former collation is now only useful to 
check the latter. Moreover, Dr. Holzhey was so sparing of his Syriac 
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type as to render it often impossible for a scholar to use his collation 
unless he had at hand the two texts from which the work was done. 
In this respect Mr. Bonus’ work is much more convenient. 

When we observe also that in some cases Mr. Bonus has occasionally 
corrected the slips in the printing of the Cureton text by an actual 
reference to the MS. in the British Museum, it will easily be seen that 
we have before us an important piece of careful critical work. Both 
of the writers in question refer to the supplementary fragments of the 
Cureton text which exist at Berlin. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Bonus’ publication entirely 
supplants that of Holzhey. In the prefatory matter of the former 
there is little that requires attention: its elegant Latinity disguises 
real critical poverty. Problems are stated with no hints for their 
solution, and the only thing one can gather is that it will be a long 
time before conclusions are arrived at, although as a matter of fact 
not a few of the questions involved are either solved already or well 
on the way to solution. But we suspect that Mr. Bonus rather inclines 
to that impossible Oxford school which is occupied with the task of 
maintaining the priority and extreme antiquity of the Peshito. 

Holzhey’s prolegomena occupy nearly sixty pages, and are a genu¬ 
ine contribution to the question; he sums up his conclusions under 
a number of heads, of which the most important are as follows: 
that the Lewis Gospel is a translation of a Greek text; that the 
Lewis and Cureton texts are recensions of the same primitive trans¬ 
lation to which the Lewis text is nearer than the Cureton; the 
Peshito text is a reformed text formed from the same translation; the 
Lewis text is more free than the Cureton text from Western readings, 
while both texts show traces of what Dr. Hort calls Alexandrian read¬ 
ings. The text of the Diatcssaron is held to be dependent from a text 
of the Lewis type. These are the chief critical conclusions as regards 
the text. They are most of them easily verified, except the last which 
is by no means a closed question. 

It would be possible to find a few scattered errors in the two col¬ 
lations, but not many. In one passage of the Lewis text to which 
Mr. Bonus has properly attached a sic , Luke 17:13, a reference to the 
original MS. shows that the printed text is in error, and the supposed 
variant can be removed. 

It should also be noticed that Mr. Bonus’ quotations from the 
Peshito are not to be regarded as more than illustrations of the pas¬ 
sages quoted from the two old Syriac texts; they are not intended to 
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be taken as a collation of the Peshito text with the MSS. in question. 
Some persons will wish that the work had been further extended in 
this direction; but we incline to think that Mr. Bonus has given us 
just what we wanted. To have attempted more would have made his 
work cumbrous and hard to use. As it is, the conspectus of readings 
is luminous and convenient. J. Rendel Harris. 

Cambridge, England. 

L'ApGtre Paul: Esquisse d’une Histoire de sa Pens6e. Par 
A. Sabatier, Doyen de la Faculty de Th6ologie protestante 
de Paris. Troisifcme Edition, revue et augments. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1896. Pp. xxix + 424, 8vo. Fr. 6. 

This important contribution to the study of Paulinism, which is 
intended to show the connection of the apostle’s thought with his life, 
contains in its third edition considerable new matter, the most valuable 
of which is an appendix of fifty pages on Paul’s doctrine of the origin 
of sin. The writer accepts all the epistles generally ascribed to Paul 
except the pastoral epistles. These, he thinks, were composed by some 
disciples of the apostle on the basis of brief letters of his. Paulinism 
appears in them to be impoverished rather than enriched. They have 
in part the doctrine of Paul without the soul. 

According to M. Sabatier it should be the end of all history, and 
is the aim of all biblical criticism and exegesis, to find the original physi¬ 
ognomy of the sacred writers in the traditional type, the man in the 
prophet or the apostle. Of all the apostles, however, this “historical 
resurrection ” is possible only in the case of Paul, because we have of 
him alone incontestable writings. He did not aim to construct a sys¬ 
tem of theology, but he was a missionary and preacher whose thought 
was influenced by his environment. He should not, then, be studied 
either from the point of view of those who regard him as a sort of 
speculative genius creating an a priori system, or of those who “stifle the 
personal travail of his mind under a crude and mechanical theory of 
inspiration.’’ Perhaps, however, the course of development cannot, 
as the author supposes, be as accurately traced for want of data. The 
victory in the conference at Jerusalem may not have been the occasion 
of the apostle’s belief in the inadequacy of the Mosaic law. May not 
the idea of grace through Christ as opposed to the law have lain in his 
mind at his conversion as one of the factors of that event? His 
“ardent conflicts” may have determined the form rather than the 
substance of the doctrine in Romans. 
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The author finds the origin of Paul’s ideas of God, of revelation, of 
righteousness, and of holiness in the Old Testament, while his doctrine 
as to angels and demons, the two great world-periods—the present age 
and the age to come — predestination, and anthropology have their 
source in the Jewish theology. Perhaps full justice is not here done to 
the Hellenistic influence. But the fact is not overlooked that what was 
most fruitful and powerful in his thought was due to “the revelation 
of Jesus Christ.” The psychological antecedents of the conversion of 
Saul do not receive due consideration. 

The second book treats of missions, the third of the great conflicts, 
the fourth of the later Paulinism, and the fifth of the organism of 
doctrine. The theology is treated under three heads: (i) the Chris¬ 
tian principle in the psychological sphere (anthropology); (2) in the 
social and historic sphere (religious philosophy of history); (3) in the 
metaphysical sphere (theology). The flesh (<rdpt) is regarded as the 
seat of sin in the apostle’s thought, and the notion of the material 
organism remains always fundamental. Christ, though “in the likeness 
of sinful flesh,” was sinless because he was “the life-giving Spirit.” If 
this does not take account of character it is because Paul did not think 
of Jesus as developed through conflict with sin and temptation. As to 
Christology, preexistence is accepted, but it is not thought with Pflei- 
derer to be conveyed in the idea of the second man from heaven. Jesus 
became “the second man” only by his resurrection. This interpreta¬ 
tion is not, however, well sustained. 

In the appendix on the “Origin of Sin,” the two factors, the flesh 
and the law, are made fundamental. All men sin, like Adam, on 
account of their fleshly nature. “ Because all sinned ” ( if «? 
ifouiprov) means that all sinned individually. The writer’s direct¬ 
ness, courage, and sincerity must meet with the approval of all his 
readers, and one great merit of the book lies in the consistent and 
fearless application of the scientific method which is maintained 
throughout. Orello Cone. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Age of the Great Western Schism. By Clinton 
Locke. “Ten Epochs of Church History.” New York: 
The Christian Literature Co., 1896. Pp. x + 314. 

The epoch of the Great Western Schism will always interest the his¬ 
torical student. It was fitting that it should be selected as one of the 
Ten Epochs of Church History. 
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Dr. Locke had the general facts of the situation well in hand, and 
has succeeded in giving us a very readable and popular story. 

He begins properly with the contest of Boniface VIII and Philip 
the Fair, and carries the narrative through to the end of the Council 
of Basle. He closes with short chapters on The German Mystics, The 
Inquisition in the Fourteenth Century, and Literature and Arts in the 
Fourteenth Century. 

Dr. Locke’s style is easy and direct, but bordering all the time on 
colloquialism,—too much so, we think, for the formal and elegant 
treatment that a great historical subject should have. 

Moreover, he would not himself expect that there would be com¬ 
plete agreement with him in many of his positions—as, for example, 
his estimates of Wiclif and Huss, their relations to each other, their 
doctrines and their general influence. 

But all in all the general reader will welcome this book, and most 
students who want a clear and concise statement of the great issues 
involved in this tumultuous age will And much to interest them. 

The University of Chicago. J. W. Moncribf. 


Ignatius von Loyola und die Gegenreformation. Von Eber- 
hardGothein. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1895. Pp. xii+795. 
M. 15. 

When the four-hundredth birthday of Luther was drawing near, 
from 1880 to 1883, the press of Germany poured forth an enormous 
flood of books and pamphlets connected with the Reformation and its 
great leader. Most of these were of slight value, and have long since 
been forgotten. A few, however, were of a higher grade, and have sur¬ 
vived. Among these latter was a small book by Eberhard Gothein on 
Loyola, the early Jesuits, and the counter-reformation. It was welcomed 
at once as a work of wide research, of judicial fairness, and of much 
literary charm. The favorable reception which it met encouraged the 
author to study his theme exhaustively, and to write it out in a more 
expanded form. The small volume is now recognized everywhere in 
Germany as the best brief presentation of the subject, and the larger 
volume as the best extended presentation. 

Indeed, it may be said that no thoroughly good book on Loyola 
and the early Jesuits existed before Gothein published the results of 
his investigations. The Catholic writers have always indulged in indis¬ 
criminate praise, and the Protestant in indiscriminate blame. The 
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former could not find any fault in a saint of their own communion; 
and the latter attributed all the sins of the Jesuits of the eighteenth 
century to the founder of the order and his immediate disciples, scarcely 
excepting even Xavier from the general condemnation. Gothein has 
avoided these extremes. 

In preparing for his larger work, Gothein read all the published 
sources, in itself an enormous task. But, not content with this, he 
consulted the manuscripts preserved in the archives at Munich, Cologne, 
Paris, Venice, Florence, and Naples, and thus secured a rich store of 
new materials. 

But he has not permitted the abundance of these spoils to embarrass 
him. He has mastered them, arranged them, and presented them to 
the reader in a form at once exact and fascinating. He writes with 
much literary tact, and in what may be called the newer German style, 
which favors short sentences of simple construction. 

He has given us for the first time a Loyola whom we can understand, 
and who, hence, is simply a man subject to all the passions of our 
common humanity, and triumphing over them by the aid of divine 
grace. The story of the conversion of Loyola from the ordinary licen¬ 
tious and vain character of a military officer of that day to that of a 
devout Christian reads like a chapter from Grace Abounding, His 
was a Puritan or Methodist conversion, attended with overwhelming 
emotions, though it took place in the bosom of the Catholic church. 
The result was a new life not unlike that of Bunyan or Edwards or 
Wesley, though at first it took on mediaeval forms and reveled in extreme 
self-mortifications and in visions and ecstasies. Through long years 
the aristocrat brought up in the ignorance usual to his class struggled 
to secure an education. Through years he struggled to master his own 
religious emotions and to learn the lesson taught by the apostle Paul, 
that “the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets.” Through 
years he struggled patiently to form the “Spiritual Exercises,” the 
drill-book of his society, by means of which he subdues all its members 
to obedience and reduces them to a uniform pattern. Through years he 
struggled to gather about him a small band of remarkable men who 
should devote themselves to mission work in foreign lands, the sphere 
to which he purposed that the new organization should limit its activ¬ 
ities. When at length circumstances led it to make its home in Europe 
he struggled for years to give it a constitution adapted to its new field, 
to confine its ministrations within certain definite lines, and to secure 
for it perfect freedom of action within the Catholic church. At length 
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he presented to the world an army composed of selected men, and 
thoroughly organized, equipped, and disciplined for its campaign. 

The story of Gothein ends with the triumph of the Jesuits in every 
Catholic country of Europe and in many other lands. Had he followed 
the history further his pages would have assumed more somber colors. 
For the first fifty years, to which, in a general way, he limits himself, 
the Society of Jesus contributed to the Catholic church a purifying 
force of the greatest value. Indeed, it may be said that for a century 
it was on the whole a blessing to the Catholic world. Then succeeded 
swift decadence, when the Jesuits became a menace to society; and 
then their suppression by the Catholic nations of Europe and 
their flight to South America and to protestant countries, where alone 
they could find complete toleration. Into these later years of wicked¬ 
ness and disaster Gothein does not enter, and hence he creates in the 
mind of the incautious reader a certain unbalanced admiration for an 
organization which has done more than any other both to reform and 
to disgrace the Roman Catholic church. Franklin Johnson. 

Thb University of Chicago. 


Die Kirchenpolitik Friedrich Wilhelms, des Grossen Kur- 
fOrsten. Von Dr. Hugo Landwehr. Berlin: Ernst 
Hofmann & Co., 1894. Pp. xii + 385. M. 4. 

It would be difficult to find a period of history which has been 
more elaborately treated in publications of the sources, in connected 
narratives, and in special investigations, than the history of Prussia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The mass of printed matter 
is so great that there hardly seems room left for further original con* 
tributions. And yet such are still presented us from time to time by 
Prussia’s patient and ingenious scholars. The present work is indeed 
limited in scope, aiming at nothing beyond following truthfully the 
great elector’s policy toward the two Protestant denominations of his 
states, but within its chosen sphere it is thoroughly original, and alto¬ 
gether may be fairly denominated a right worthy child of the severe 
historical ancestry of Ranke and Droysen. 

If the book founds its conclusions, as has been said, upon a mass 
of new material, discovered chiefly in the state archives and in the 
archives of the Royal Consistory at Berlin, it does not therefore 
astonish us with many new results, but confirms rather by the weight¬ 
iest witnesses the views of Frederick WHliam’s church policy which 
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have been advanced by Droysen, Erdmannsdorfer, and the other pred¬ 
ecessors. On the whole, it is but a single novel thesis which is put 
forward by the author, and that thesis he may be said to have substan¬ 
tiated. Frederick William, we now know, did not attempt to unite the 
Protestant churches, as is commonly supposed in Prussia, but only 
aspired to win them both over to accept his great state principle of 
tolerance. And as a sort of corollary the author establishes the con¬ 
clusion that if the elector met with difficulties in this course it is not 
alone the fault of the Lutherans, but also, and in far greater degree 
than has commonly been supposed, of the Calvinist denomination. 

In spite of the remoteness of much of the matter discussed in this 
book, it is remarkably easy reading. One may say of it that it is fairly 
free from volubility, and that it is pervaded by a keen sense of order; 
praise which can only rarely be accorded German historical books. 
It should also be noted as worthy of consideration that the author, 
although dealing with highly specialized matter, never loses from 
sight the larger political points of view, and so succeeds in giving a 
very just estimate of Frederick William’s share in the Peace of West¬ 
phalia and of the importance of his assumption of the evangelical 
leadership in Germany. Ferdinand Schwill. 

The University of Chicago. 


Moral Evolution. By George Harris, Professor in Andover 
Theological Seminary. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1896. 
Pp. ix + 446. $ 2 . 

In this book Dr. Harris has made a new and valuable addition to 
the doctrine of evolution, and has at the same time done much to 
show that this doctrine is consistent with ethics and theology. Since 
evolution is as far reaching in time as gravitation is in space, it 
becomes important to conceive of it in such fashion as not to exclude, 
but to include, those moral and spiritual elements which constitute the 
real significance of the universe. But the waste and pain of the ani¬ 
mal creation, the beasts red in tooth and claw with ravin, the struggle 
for life, the hecatombs of victims, have seemed difficult to reconcile 
with benevolence or morals. It is a great gain to learn that even the 
ante-human life of the world has in it the germs of ethics and of 
goodness. 

Professor Drummond, in his Ascent of Man , gave the first step of 
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the demonstration. He showed that there is a certain altruism in the 
brute creation. Reproduction is a giving out as well as a taking in, 
and care for offspring is not self-regarding, but self-sacrificing. All 
along the line of upward development there was not only struggle for 
life, but also struggle for the life of others. In every lion’s den and 
tiger’s lair there were the beginnings of sympathy and helpfulness, 
adumbrations of the moral life that was to come. Evolution of ani¬ 
mal life, though not itself moral, was, at least in this one respect, 
preparing the way for morality in man. So Professor Drummond 
disclosed a thread of connection between the earlier and the later his¬ 
tory of the planet, and pointed out that through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs.” 

But Professor Drummond’s justification of the evolutionary process 
left much to be desired. It showed at most an occasional and partial 
mitigation of what seemed on the whole to be warfare and cruelty, 
devastation and slaughter. It is the great merit of Dr. Harris that 
he has discovered another genuine preparation for morality in the 
world’s prehistoric life. It has occurred to him that altruism is not 
the whole of morality; that self-preservation, self-assertion, self-per¬ 
fection are just as important to ethics as self-surrender, self-abnegation, 
self-sacrifice. Self-love is just as much a duty as love to our neighbor, 
— in fact, we are commanded only to love our neighbor as ourself. 
This is not only a divine law, but a rational law; for unless we take 
care of self we shall have nothing to give to others; and we cannot 
rightly give to others anything that involves moral loss or harm to 
ourselves. For the very sake of others, then, I am bound to make 
the most of myself. Self-defense, self-maintenance, self-perfection 
are not only duties,— they are the very law of being, and no morality 
can exist without them. 

In the light of this principle, much that before seemed not only 
unmoral but contrary to morality, in the evolution of life, now falls 
into line as a natural preliminary to man’s self-realization. The very 
struggle for life has an incipient moral significance, or at least it has 
in it a germ of good which will in time develop into self-perfecting 
moral effort. Life is a good, and it is right for the animal to preserve 
it. Since self-preservation is a prerequisite to self-realization, it is not 
antagonistic to altruism, nor done away by it. Self has its own claims, 
and these must be satisfied. And much of the evil look of evolution 
disappears, or is mitigated, when this principle is recognized. Of a 
hundred blossoms one survives: but the ninety-and-nine fertilize the 
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soil and enable the survivor to ripen. The young lions roar and seek 
their prey from God : God provides the prey, even as he provides 
animal food for man. 

But does Dr. Harris explain the failure to realize themselves on the 
part of the ninety-nine blossoms that did not survive, or on the part 
of the sheep that the lion slew ? Our author does not claim to have 
constructed a complete theodicy. He has justified the survivor, but it 
is more difficult for him to justify the fate of those who do not survive. 
He shows indeed that strife, waste, and pain are merely incidents, but 
are not the law, of progress. There might be a progress without them, 
—at least we can conceive of a progress in which each should take 
only what the other freely gave. He points out that self-preservation, 
becoming self-realization, tends to eliminate strife and suffering, and 
to correct its own defects. But why the defects ? Much as we praise 
the positive merits of Dr. Harris* treatment, and gladly as we acknowl¬ 
edge the new point of contact which he has shown between evolution 
and ethics, we must regard his Solution of the problem as incomplete, 
both because of an overestimate of what is meant by evolution, and an 
underestimate of what is meant by ethics. 

Evolution is only a method, and nature is but a means, while the 
agent is God. The idealistic view of the world which regards matter as 
the constant manifestation of mind and will leaves the universe subject to 
plan and plastic in God’s hands. Just as the stone foundation of the 
house may be the designed preparation for the brick superstructure, 
while yet with the superstructure there enter in new methods and laws, 
so animal life may be the basis of human life, yet fail to explain it. 
With Lotze we would hold to continual divine reinforcements of the 
evolutionary process, rather than to a fixed quantum of energy; yet, 
with Lotze, we believe that these increments of power, once appearing, 
become inseparable parts of the great whole. And what is true of 
God is in a limited measure true of man. Man’s will can enter into 
nature and can change and add ; though these effects, once appearing, 
are never again lost. Hence we can believe in miracle, not as an 
interference from without, but as the working of the immanent God 
from within. To him who believes in a God of whose mind and will 
nature is but an expression, there is no inconsistency between evolution 
and miracle, for miracle is only a unique and forward step in evolution, 
when the fullness of time has come, a forward step which cannot be 
explained as an outcome of the past, but which is accomplished by a 
new impulse of the God whose regular action made that past what it is. 
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There is another conception of evolution. It intends to be 
Christian. It speaks of evolution as God's method. But it falls in 
with the current view of nature as a second absolute, a closed circle, 
sufficient to itself. It seems to us that Dr. Harris concedes too much 
to this tendency of thought. Though he does not intend it, his book 
shows that mechanical views still have hold upon him. There is a 
general disposition to eliminate the miraculous, and to substitute the 
operation of natural law. For example, he grants man's rise from 
savagery, the evolution of the monogamic family from polygamy, the 
development of the moral sentiments from the instincts of animals, 
the blossoming of polytheism into monotheism. Though Christ’s 
virgin birth is consonant with his transcendent origin and work, Dr. 
Harris does not regard it as essential to Christianity. And, although 
his expressions are somewhat vague with regard to Christ’s resurrec¬ 
tion, we gather that he attaches greater importance to Christ’s life 
after death and to some sort of spiritual appearance to the disciples 
than he does to a literal physical coming forth from the tomb. 

We regard all these concessions not only as unrequired by a proper 
view of evolution, but as inconsistent with the historical trustworthi¬ 
ness of Scripture. Moreover, they seem to us to endanger the very 
ethics for which Dr. Harris is seeking to lay a foundation. For the 
basis of ethics is the self. The terms which occur so frequently— 
self-regarding, self-perfecting, self-realizing—are without meaning 
unless they imply freedom. Freedom does not run in a rut. It 
involves the possibility of new beginnings. It is capable of unique 
and exceptional, as well as of regular and automatic, action. Our 
author grants this in the case of sin. He grants that there is such a 
thing as degeneration. This reverses the evolutionary process. The 
loss and destruction that are contrary to virtue are the results, not of 
the original law of man's being, but of a self-perversion which con¬ 
sists in abnormal exaggeration of the principle of self-love. But 
virtue is equally the product of freedom, and if man is made in the 
image of God, God as well as man must be free. The naturalistic 
view of evolution which treats all miracle with suspicion, if not with 
denial, is in danger of cutting away the very foundation of ethics by 
practically ignoring the freedom of both God and man. 

Andover has hitherto been a synonym for the doctrine of free will. 
But it has also been a synonym for the doctrine of disinterested benev¬ 
olence as the essence of virtue, and of love as the fundamental attri¬ 
bute of God. It is significant of a widening horizon when Dr. Harris 
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proposes to make self-love, as well as altruism, essential to virtue, and 
declares that “self-tove is not derived from love to others, but love to 
others gets its pattern and therefore its measure from love to self.” 
Here is an admission of great consequence to a correct theology. It 
seems to grant the contention of the older and more rigid systems that 
in God the self-affirming, self-maintaining, self-asserting attribute, 
which we call holiness, must be logically prior to the self-imparting, 
self-communicating, self-sacrificing attribute, which we call love. Dr. 
Harris, it is true, defines holiness as “ wholeness,” in a way which 
seems to us to ignore the definite biblical descriptions of it as purity 
contrasted with sin; and he tries to include self-love in love, so as to 
make self-assertion a form of self-impartation, both of which we con¬ 
sider unjustifiable, although necessary to the vindication of the Ando¬ 
ver theology. The fact still remains, that we have in this book, in 
spite of its too great concessions to a naturalistic view of evolution, an 
approximation to the old-fashioned scriptural view that God’s interests 
are supreme, that he finds his ultimate end in himself, and that holi¬ 
ness and not love is the fundamental attribute of his nature. 

If Dr. Harris would grant this formally and fully, rather than 
impliedly and inferentially, light would be thrown upon matters which 
his book has left obscure. The necessity of an atonement would be 
apparent, and it would be plain that, in the redemption of man, God, 
and not simply man, must be reconciled. If the waywardness of a son 
may cause grief to an earthly father’s heart, and the demand of right¬ 
eousness that he be expelled from the household may come into 
grievous conflict with the pleadings of fatherly affection, why should 
we deny that man’s sin brings God’s pity into such conflict with God’s 
holiness that only the Lamb slain from before the foundation of the 
world can reconcile them ? And if God’s antagonism to sin is justly 
displayed in judgment, and in the infliction of suffering since man 
appeared, why should we hesitate to believe that the prehistoric pain 
and waste and death were congruous incidents and preparations of the 
great moral drama that was to be enacted upon earth? The problem 
of physical evil can never be disconnected front the problem of moral 
evil, and neither of these problems can find its solution apart from a 
thoroughgoing acknowledgment of the holiness of God and the sin 
of man. We can hold to moral evolution only as we emphasize the 
word moral quite as much as we emphasize the word evolution. Much 
as we admire Dr. Harris* book, it seems to us to lay greater emphasis 
upon the physical aspect of evolution than upon its moral aspect. 
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Though the virgin birth is not regarded as essential to Christianity, 
we can highly commend the new proof which Dr. Harris has given 
that evolution is perfectly consistent with the supreme and unique 
position of Jesus Christ as spiritual head of the race. Evolution has 
in all probability brought forth all the myriads of human beings from 
a single human ancestor—a fact a priori difficult to predict, and, con¬ 
sidering the immense number of chance variations which had at favor¬ 
able times to be taken advantage of, almost incredible. But if it is 
consistent with evolution that the physical and natural life of the race 
should be derived from a single source, then it is equally consistent 
with evolution that the moral and spiritual life of the race should be 
derived from a single source; and Scripture is stating only scientific 
fact when it sets the second Adam over against the first Adam, as the 
head of redeemed humanity, the only name given under heaven among 
men whereby we can be saved. We have put the thought of our author 
in other words than his, but we fully agree with the substance of it, 
and we esteem it as still another valuable contribution to the recon¬ 
ciliation of evolution and ethics. Augustus H. Strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 


Die Urchristlichen Traditionen Ober Ursprung und Sinn 
des Abendmahls. Zur Geschichte des Urchristentums. 
Von Friedrich Spitta. Erster Band. Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1893. 

Professor Spitta’s essay on the Eucharist has excited much 
attention in theological circles in Germany, and is both strikingly 
original and full of valuable suggestions. Some remarks on it will be 
found in Grafe's lecture on recent theories as to the Eucharist in the 
Zeitschrift f&r Theologie und Kircht, zweites Heft, 1895, pp. 101-139. 

Spitta confesses at the outset that he has been led to abandon his 
earlier views on the subject, expressed in his treatise “ On the Reform 
of Evangelical Worship.” The true key to the understanding of the 
real meaning of the last supper is to be found, he thinks, in the words 
of institution, which, as Keim rightly remarks, form one of the most 
certain parts of the tradition of the life of Christ. Spitta indeed 
holds that St. Paul’s version of the words is not so trustworthy as that 
contained in the synoptics. He is of opinion that the original tradi¬ 
tion might have received accretions during a period of twenty years, 
such as elapsed before St. Paul wrote. Here I cannot agree with him, 
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for surely the same reasoning would apply to the record of the words 
in the synoptics themselves, and indeed with double force, since the 
synoptic tradition was in all probability not reduced to writing till 
much later. But more of this presently. The author next proceeds 
to examine the evidence for the day on which the last supper took 
place. Here his position that St. John’s gospel fixes the night of the 
last supper as the evening of the 13th of Nisan, and that this, and 
not the following evening, was really the evening on which it took 
place, seems to me unassailable. As scholars have always hesitated on 
the point, his arguments may with profit be recapitulated here. The 
opening words of St. John 13:1 are: “Now before the feast of the 
passover,” and in what follows there is no hint that the occasion was 
that of the paschal supper. “Supper being ended” is an entirely 
general expression; nor would the washing of the disciples' feet have 
been at all in place during the solemn ritual of the paschal feast. 
The same holds true of the episode of Judas Iscariot. No proof is 
adduced when it is asserted, as it commonly is, that the dipping of the 
sop was a feature of the passover ritual, and it would have been a very 
serious breach of ritual law for Judas to have left before the end of the 
meal, to say nothing of the reason alleged for his departure, viz., to 
buy things necessary for the feast. Moreover, the words of 13:1 
(dymn^rac .... jjydwrfatv) t followed as they are by so many counsels 
of love (dyriun7), suggest that the meal was an Agape . Again, although 
19:36 (“A bone of him shall not be broken ”) shows that the connec¬ 
tion between Christ and the paschal lamb was a familiar thought with 
the apostle, not a word is said in chaps. 13-17 to suggest any connection 
with the passover on the occasion of the last supper. Very conclu¬ 
sive too is the often-quoted passage “ that they might not be defiled, 
but might eat the passover.” To “eat the passover” could refer to 
one thing only, viz., the paschal supper, which evidently had not 
then taken place. It is also probable that Pilate released Barabbas 
before the supper with the special purpose of enabling him to join in 
the great national feast. The expression “ the preparation of the pass- 
over ” would be redundant had not Good Friday been not only a Friday, 
but the Friday before the passover; a circumstance which also throws 
light on the fact that “that Sabbath-day was an high day.” And is it 
not highly incredible that our Lord should have celebrated the pas¬ 
chal supper on the day before the legal day, as some suppose ? 

So far Spitta's position is unassailable. But when he proceeds to 
find a difficulty in reconciling the section St. John 6 :51-59 with this 
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view, and therefore proposes to treat it as an interpolation, Grafe * 
seems to me to be right in considering such a course wholly unneces¬ 
sary. Spitta finds a difficulty in the words: “Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood.” It is part of his theory that such a notion 
as that of drinking blood would have been abhorrent to a Jew. So it 
would if it had had reference to the blood of a victim. But where, as 
Spitta himself argues, the reference is simply to the fruits of the earth 
as being, symbolically speaking, Messiah’s flesh and blood, the diffi¬ 
culty vanishes. In St. John, chapter 6, we read that the Jews, who refused 
this hard saying, did so because they denied the claim which it involved. 
“ How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” He is not such a super¬ 
natural being as we look for in a Messiah! It was an exactly similar 
feeling which excited the remark, “Who is this Son of Man?” It 
was not that they denied that the Son of Man would possess super¬ 
natural powers. The Book of Enoch sufficiently proves the contrary. 
But they simply did not believe that Christ was the Messiah. They 
were not content to look for his supernatural powers solely in the 
spiritual region. They did not look to the “spirit and life” of his 
words, but to his human limitations. The disciples on the contrary 
confessed, “Thou hast the words of eternal life.” They learned the 
lesson of the loaves. They saw that Christ possessed the powers of 
earthly life. The very bread they ate was, as it were, his flesh, and the 
wine they drank his blood. And as he possessed the powers of earthly 
life, so too they believed he could give them the powers of heavenly 
and eternal life. Spitta, to my mind rightly, believes this to be the 
primary meaning of the words of institution. Why then not also of 
the sixth chapter of St. John ? Perhaps further reflection may lead 
him to alter his opinion on this point. 

But how came the synoptic gospels to differ from St. John on this 
point? Spitta assumes that they do differ, and again attempts an 
explanation by a supposed interpolation, viz., the section St. Mark 
14:12-16. Here I venture to disagree with him on both points. It 
will be enough to take this section and show how it is not necessarily 
inconsistent with St. John. In vs. 12 (R. V.) we read: “And on the 
first day of unleavened bread, when they sacrificed the passover, his 
disciples say unto him, Where wilt thou that we go and make ready 
that thou raayest eat the passover?” Clearly the 14th of Nisan is 
here referred to, but it must be recollected that the 14th of Nisan 
began at sunset on Thursday. It is not at all unlikely that it was 

1 Loc. cit p. 121, n. 1. 
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in the late afternoon when the Lord had, as usual, retired with his dis¬ 
ciples to the Mount of Olives, that this question was addressed to him. 
The paschal supper must be celebrated the following evening. It 
was time to secure a room and make preparations. How natural that 
the Master and his disciples should occupy the room that same even¬ 
ing for the purpose of an ordinary supper! The words of vs. 17: 
“And when it was evening, he cometh with the twelve,” are more 
literally, “ when it was late evening,” which is confirmatory of this 
supposition. For if it was about sunset when the disciples set off to 
prepare, the Lord would leave them time for their preparations, and 
not come till the late evening. 

In support of this contention I would further urge a passage in 
Hippolytus.* Referring to St. Luke 22 : 16, “I will no more eat the 
passover” (oviccri lyla <f> ayo/uu to irwrxa), Hippolytus adds: “cbcoro* r 6 
pkv Stiirvov 48c Cwvrprt irpo rqv jraa^a, to wacr^a ovk Isayev * ov& yap Kaipos 
-rijs ppwrtw* avrov.” The Quartodecimans had argued : “ Christ ate 
the passover on the fourteenth day.” Hippolytus replies: “Christ 
did not eat the passover at all,” and bases his assertion not, as might 
have been expected, on St. John’s gospel, but on St. Luke’s. Now I 
suppose most of us have been in the habit of taking the words “ I will 
not any more eat thereof ” to mean “ I will never after this occasion,” 
but Hippolytus shows us that this sense is inadmissible, and, indeed, 
in the R. V. ov#cm is omitted, and we have simply “ov pq ^ayw;” in 
which case the whole passage will run : “ With desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer: for I say unto you, I will 
certainly not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” I 
do not see how in the face of this passage it can any longer be main¬ 
tained that St. Luke regarded the last supper as a paschal supper. 

But it will be said : “ Have not scholars always traced strong points 
of resemblance between the last supper and the paschal supper?” 
Let us, with our author’s help, briefly examine these points. The first 
cup mentioned by St. Luke is said to correspond to the first of the 
four cups at the paschal feast, and St. Paul mentions the cup “after 
supper,” which would correspond to the fourth cup. But these two 
cups were usual at ordinary suppers. Then the singing of a hymn is 
said to correspond to the Hallel (Pss. 115-118). But the paschal 
supper did not conclude with the Hallel, but with the last cup. On 
the other hand, it was the custom to close ordinary suppers with a song 
of praise. If it be said that the institution took place at the third cup, 

• Fragmenta , pp. 868-9. 
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and the fourth was omitted, most of us would agree with Meyer that 
it is highly improbable that the fourth cup would be omitted. It will 
be asked: “Did not the expression in i Cor. io: 16, * the cup of bless¬ 
ing which we bless/ refer to the third paschal cup ? ” Spitta 
replies that at ordinary suppers there was a cup “after supper/’ over 
which a thanksgiving for the food received was pronounced, and this 
may very well have also been known as “the cup of blessing.’’ 
Certainly the words “/act ct to Scurv^om” confirm one in the impression 
that the third paschal cup, which did not come after supper, cannot be 
signified. 

We may note here in passing that Spitta agrees with Westcott and 
Hort in omitting St. Luke 22:20 (the second cup), though he would 
retain vs. 19. Yet he thinks that the concluding words of vs. 19, “Do 
this in remembrance of me,” were not actually spoken by Christ, but 
were a later accretion which had been added by the time St. Paul 
wrote. They are not found in the tradition of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark. St. Luke and St. Paul, he holds, who were neither of them eye 
witnesses, had mistaken the words in question for a real dictum of the 
Lord. This seems to me, impossible and unlikely. St. Paul wrote 
many years before St. Mark’s gospel could have been written, and 
though he had had little personal intercourse with the apostles it is 
hardly conceivable that he would so definitely say that he had received 
these words from the Lord, that is, as being the Lord’s own words, 
had he not found a very strong tradition to that effect, both in Jeru¬ 
salem and Antioch. There would have been many who, like Barnabas, 
could at once have corrected him, had he been wrong. It seems to 
me also that Spitta has wrongly interpreted the phrase. He wishes to 
connect the word dvtf/inpri? with Exodus 12:14, but the word there 
used is fjLvrjfioawov. It is very important for the true understanding of 
the institution of the eucharist that the meaning of this clause “ Do 
this in remembrance of me” should be clearly understood. I there¬ 
fore make no apology for quoting in full the following passage from 
Scudamore’s Notitia Eucharistica , pp. 552-553: 

“There is great reason to think that the verb woutre, which is here 
rendered by ‘do/ ought to be understood in the sense of ‘offer:’ 
‘ Offer this in remembrance of me/ or, rather, as we shall see, ‘ Offer this 
for my memorial.’ irouiv is frequently used by the LXX in this 
sense, both of the priest and the people: e . g ., ‘Thou shalt offer 
every day a bullock for a sin offering ; ’ 3 ‘ The priest of his sons, that 

3 Ex. 29 : 36. 
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is anointed in his stead, shall offer it* 4 (a meat offering of fine flour); 
‘There he offered burnt offerings; * 5 ‘ I will offer bullocks with goats.’ 6 
In one place 7 our version gives the word ‘sacrifice’ where the Septua- 
gint has wouiv: ‘Thou must give us also sacrifices and burnt offerings, 
that we may sacrifice unto the Lord our God.* This mode of speak¬ 
ing originated in the idiom of the Hebrew, the verb {TO 9 , to do or 
make , being constantly used to signify to offer ox to sacrifice . We find 
a trace of the same usage in the New Testament. Thus in the order 
given by St. Paul to Timothy, 8 that ‘supplications, prayers, etc., be made 
for all men,’ the version should rather be, ‘ offered for all men,* as it is 
in the Syriac. I find but one clear instance of this usage in any Gen¬ 
tile Father ; and that is in Justin Martyr, 9 who being himself a native of 
Samaria, and at the time disputing with a Jew, would very naturally 
fall into it: ‘The offering of the flour commanded to be offered 
(wpotri^pardai) for persons cleansed from leprosy was a type of the 
bread of the eucharist, which our Lord Jesus Christ gave command to 
offer (voccif) for a memorial of the suffering which he underwent for 
those whose souls are cleansed from all iniquity.’ ” 

Spitta wishes to deny that Christ even intended to institute any¬ 
thing. “The so-called words of institution” (as recorded by St. 
Mark), he writes, “give one the impression of having been spoken as 
the inspiration of the moment, and nothing is said as to any repetition 
of the ceremony.” But when St. Mark wrote the eucharist was a 
fixed institution, and no one doubted that Christ had instituted it. 
There was no occasion to record everything that Christ said, and it 
was probably not usual at the Agape to do more than repeat the words 
recorded by St. Matthew and St. Mark. In fact, the clause “ Do this 
in remembrance of me” is, as Scudamore notes, 10 “omitted in the 
Roman and Greek liturgies, including that of Jerusalem, in the Milanese, 
the Armenian, the Nestorian, and St. Mark, nor do I observe it in 
any of the thirty-eight Syrian liturgies published by Renaudot. It 
occurs in all the Egyptian (both Coptic and Greek) in the same words 
as our own. The Moz-Arabic has ‘ Do this, as oft as ye shall eat it, in 
remembrance of me.’” 

This suggests a very simple explanation of the omission of the 
words in St. Matthew and St. Mark. They simply repeated the litur¬ 
gical formula, whereas St. Paul and St. Luke made careful enquiries as 

4 Lev. 6:22. 6 Ps. 66115. 8 I Tim. 2: 1. 

* I Kings 8:64. * Ex. 10:25. 10 Loc, cit . 

* Dud. c. Tryph ., c. 41; tome, ii, p. 132. 
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to the actual words of institution, the original command on which the 
whole observance rested. Spitta makes a very good point when he 
notes that in all four accounts of the eucharist the “cvAoyciv” or 
“blessing” precedes the “breaking of the bread/* whereas in the pas¬ 
chal supper the words “ Blessed be he who brings bread upon the 
earth ** follow the breaking of the bread. And he further points out 
that the cvXoyav also comes first in the miracles of the loaves, and the 
breaking of the bread at Emmaus. The close correspondence between 
our Lord*s action on these occasions seems to me to give the key to 
the true primary meaning of the eucharist. “ He took the loaves and 
gave thanks and brake/* or, “ Looking up to heaven, he blessed and 
brake.’* Now this act of taking the bread and solemnly blessing God 
for the gift of it was a sacrificial act. Christ offered it for a memorial 
before God, as a memorial of God’s love. It was a sacrifice of thanks¬ 
giving. Moreover, as we learn from St. John, chap. 6, he taught his 
disciples to regard these earthly gifts of bread and wine, specially given 
through him, as his flesh and blood, though but a foretaste of the 
bread and wine of the kingdom of God, those heavenly gifts, whereby 
they should be nourished unto life eternal, which God would give 
them through him hereafter. This, indeed, is the special interpreta¬ 
tion of the words “This is my body,” “This is my blood” for which 
we have to thank Professor Spitta, though he does not connect them, 
as I have done, with St. John 6. But I would urge that the words 
“Do this in remembrance of me,” understood in the sense “Offer this 
for a memorial (before God) of me,” connect perfectly well with the 
above interpretation of the words of institution. As Scudamore shows 
dvo/AKiprt? is the word used in the LXX in such passages as Lev. 24: 7, 
Num. 10 :10 (“ for a memorial before your God ”). I do not, however, 
think that the expression “a memorial of me” should be understood 
primarily of a memorial of Christ’s sacrifice, but rather of a memorial 
of his miraculous gifts of bread and wine, the earnest of the heavenly 
gift of eternal life. 

The author next examines the eucharistic prayers in the “ Dida- 
che,” or “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and the “Apostolical 
Constitutions.” In the Didache the blessing of the cup precedes that 
of the bread, exactly as in 1 Cor. 10: 16, and on this Spitta remarks, 
“The oldest form of the eucharist appears to have been not a repeti¬ 
tion of the actual procedure of Jesus at the last supper, but such a 
feast as an ordinary Jewish supper, at which the blessing of the cup 
and the bread was made an occasion to recall the words of Jesus.” In 
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process of time a separation was made between the Agape and the 
eucharist. This had occurred when the Apostolical Constitutions 
were written. There we find the eucharistic prayers of the Didache 
reappear in a new recension (vii, 25, 26). There is a reference to the 
sufferings and death of Christ which is absent in the Didache; and 
whereas in the Didache it appears from the words “fur ct to ip*\r)(rOfjvai” 
that the supper was still a meal, in the Apostolical Constitutions the 
idea of a meal has disappeared, and “/actcL ttjv furakruf/iv” is substituted. 
Another very striking difference is that in the Didache the words 
“Hosanna to the God of David,” and the invitation “If anyone is 
holy, let him come ” are closely associated with the parousia, and simply 
echo the words of Ps. 118 :19, 20 : “The righteous shall enter in,” etc., 
whereas in the Apostolical Constitutions we have “Hosanna to the 
Son of David,” and the words are made to have a reference to the com¬ 
ing of Christ in the eucharist, an idea which still survives in many 
liturgies of the church to this day. 

It will, however, be necessary to justify more at length the special 
meaning which Spitta attaches to the words of institution. The whole 
question is treated in his second section, pp. 266-337. If has gen¬ 
erally been supposed that the words “This is my blood of the cove¬ 
nant” are an echo of Exodus 24:8, “Behold the blood of the cove¬ 
nant which the Lord hath made with you.” But Spitta justly 
observes that Christ spoke of a liquid which was to be drunk, not 
sprinkled, and that his words had reference to wine, not blood. 
Moreover, the covenant which Christ referred to was not the Mosaic, 
but the Davidic-Messianic—the “New Covenant.” Now in what is said 
about the “New Covenant ” in the Old Testament eating and drinking, 
and the figure of a great feast play a great part. Thus, to take one 
example, in Isaiah 55 “Ho, everyone that thirsteth,” and the invitation 
to a feast of good things which follows is associated with the cove¬ 
nant, “and I will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the 
sure mercies of David.” The locus classicus on the point Spitta con¬ 
siders to be Isa. 25:6-8. One traces a continuous expression of the 
idea in the apocalyptic and rabbinic literature, and references to this 
great Messianic feast at the coming of the kingdom are frequent in 
the gospels— e. g ., St. Luke 14:15. “Blessed is he that shall eat bread 
in the kingdom of God,” and above all our Lord’s own words at the 
last supper, “I will no more drink of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” Moreover, it was 
said that the wine to be used at this feast should grow on a wonderful 
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vine. This idea finds its expression in Ap. Baruch 29: 5 f. “Etin 
vite una erunt mille palmites, et unus palmes faciet mille botros, et 
botrus unus faciet mille acinos, et unus acinus faciet corum vini, et 
qui esurierunt jucundabuntur.” Schiirer holds that this apocalypse 
was not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, but I 
suppose it reflects the ideas current in that age, and Papias quotes 
these particular words as a saying of Christ. In this same apocalypse 
(29:8) it is said that the miracle of the manna should be repeated 
when Messiah came, and this is an idea which frequently recurs in 
Jewish theology. Spitta further compares Prov. 9:5 in which wisdom 
says “ Come, eat of my bread, and drink of the wine which I have 
mingled,” and Ecclesiasticus 24:17, 19: “As the vine I put forth 

grace.Come unto me ... . and be ye filled with my produce.” 

The manna again is spoken of in Wisdom 16:20, 1 as “ the sweetness 
of the divine wisdom.” 

In the light of such a cycle of ideas, it must be confessed that the 
words of institution, “This is my body,” “This is my blood,” receive a 
natural interpretation. Bread and wine had been miraculously multi¬ 
plied by Christ; through him they had been given in special abun¬ 
dance, as the manna of old through Moses. They were gifts which 
God gave men through him, or, metaphorically, his body and his blood. 
And they were an earnest of higher gifts, when the disciples should 
“ eat and drink at Christ's table in his kingdom.” 

As we have seen, this interpretation receives some support from the 
earliest liturgy of the church, contained in the Didache, which says 
nothing of a remembrance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ, but 
speaks of spiritual food. “Thou didst give us spiritual food and drink 
and life eternal ” (10:3). In the early liturgies generally the bread 
and wine are called “ God’s gifts,” and the oldest and most central part 
of the service (“ It is very meet, right, etc.”) contains a special thanks¬ 
giving for God’s gifts in creation, concluding with the Ter Sanctus. 
It seems probable that the earliest form of service simply connected 
these earthly gifts with the higher heavenly gifts promised through 
Messiah, and specially the gift of eternal life. According to Har- 
nack (History of Dogma , English translation, p. 66, note), “The earli¬ 
est theory of the supper was that which viewed it as a communication 
of eternal life, and an anticipation of the future existence.” A careful 
examination of the references to the eucharist in the earliest Fathers 
such as Ignatius, Irenseus, and Clement of Alexandria, and again 
of the inscriptions in the catacombs, will confirm this statement. 
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The reader will find an excellent catena of passages in Anrich, Das 
antike Mysterienwesen , pp. 181 ff. And this is exactly the conception 
of the sacrament postulated by Spitta’s theory, according to which the 
eucharistic bread and wine were a covenanted pledge of the food of 
immortality—the bread and wine of heaven. That is one great point 
in favor of our author’s view. In the note just quoted, Harnack 
speaks of this essay as a profound and remarkable investigation , but 
he hesitates to accept Spitta’s idea that the Pauline account of the sup¬ 
per was not the oldest. The words of 1 Cor. 11:23 (“For I have 
received of the Lord,” etc.) are too strong for him ; as, indeed, they are 
for me. Yet the other suggestions of the essay remain most valuable, 
and will, I trust, be carefully considered by the theological world. If 
I am not mistaken, they promise to prove an “eirenicon ” on that most 
vexed of all questions, the nature of the so-called “ real presence.” 
The only “real presence” on Spitta’s view is the presence of the Creator 
in his gifts. This presence must of course be admitted by all. Is it 
too much to hope that a way may thus be opened to close this chapter 
of theological controversy ? 

Another remark of Harnack’s on the subject of the eucharist is 
(p. 210, note): “The real sacrificial act in the supper consists, accord¬ 
ing to Justin, only in the evyapurriav ir© utv, whereby the koivo s dproc 
becomes the dpros rf/v cvgaptaTui?.” 

If this be Justin’s conception of the sacrifice, it is also the concep¬ 
tion for which I have pleaded in the modification of Spitta’s theory 
which I have proposed. The bread and wine are to be offered with 
thanksgiving for a memorial before God — a memorial of all his mer¬ 
cies, but above all his mercies in Christ. 

At the same time it was no doubt under divine guidance that the 
church amplified this first simple intention of the sacrament by a fur¬ 
ther reference to Christ’s death and resurrection, and a thanksgiving 
for them, as the means whereby the promised gift of eternal life is to 
be realized. This step appears to have been taken by St. Paul, though 
it would be too much to say that the church owes the change to him 
alone. 

At first the Christian Agape was a joyous remembrance of the 
promised gift of eternal life (see Acts 2:46, “ 4 v dyoAAuuret”). But 
when this joyful character of the feast produced excess and disorder in 
the church, as it did at Corinth, a more somber character was given to 
the rite by specially associating it with the remembrance of the redeem¬ 
ing death of Christ (hence St. Paul’s words: “As often as ye eat this 
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bread and drink this cup,” etc.). What was more natural than that this 
should lead to a different conception of the words of institution, 
especially amongst the Gentiles, to whom the strictly Jewish ideas of 
Messiah the giver of the manna and of the wine of paradise were 
strange? And this changed conception of the words is evidenced by 
the additions which they received in the later texts. It may fairly be 
urged, as it is by Spitta, that St. Mark’s text represents the oldest form 
of the words. If we look at St. Mark 14: 24, we find, “This is my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many.” On Spitta’s 
view that would be interpreted of the promise that the wine of heaven 
should be poured out for the eternal felicity of many souls at the great 
banquet in the kingdom of God. But in St. Matthew we have, “ This 
is my blood of the covenant, which is poured out for many unto remis¬ 
sion of sins I' The very fact of the absence of the italicized words in 
St. Mark’s, the earlier, text is significant of the changed point of view 
from which the words of institution were regarded. Doubtless the 
change was due, not only to St. Paul’s influence, but to the natural 
association between the blood of Christ and the blood of the paschal 
lamb. It can be rendered very probable that our Lord suffered on the 
cross at the same time that the paschal lamb was being offered in the 
temple. It was precisely this association of Christ with the paschal 
lamb which opened the apostles* eyes to the significance of Christ's 
death ; and henceforth the words of institution would have an added 
meaning for them. They would be well aware that the words, “This 
is my blood,” at the institution referred simply to the fruit of the vine, 
but how suggestive of the blood “ poured out ” on the altar of the cross. 
Hence the words assumed a secondary meaning, which remained when 
the primary meaning was forgotten. 

It will be seen that the chief objection to Spitta’s theory is that he 
thinks St. Paul was not in touch with the original idea of the eucha- 
rist, but regarded it as an institution of Christ, whereas it was merely 
an inspiration of the moment. I hope I have sufficiently shown my 
strong dissent from such a view. I believe St. Paul had full oppor¬ 
tunity for knowing and recording exactly what Christ said at the last 
supper, but in accordance with his general principle of preaching 
“ Christ crucified,” he brought the sacrament into close and lasting 
connection with the thought of the redeeming death of Christ. 

No doubt many will cling to the old idea that the eucharist is the 
Christian passover. Historically speaking, the eucharist is probably 
no more the Christian passover than Sunday is the Christian Sabbath. 
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But just as, practically, Sunday is the Christian Sabbath, so the eucha- 
rist is practically the Christian passover. For the spirit of the ancient 
Jewish rite has passed over to the Christian rite. But this is not only 
true of the passover. All the sacrifices of the law find their true anti* 
type in the great Christian sacrifice. 

Personally I have found Spitta’s study very helpful. It seems to 
make the last great act of the life of Christ more natural and lifelike. 
Understood in this new light, the eucharist becomes the last example 
of the primary and secondary meaning of the prophetic Scriptures. 
Doubtless the rite was intended by the Holy Spirit to receive a fuller 
and deeper meaning in the light of the cross and the resurrection. 
The church came to think of the body broken, and the blood poured 
out on the cross, although these ideas were not directly associated 
with the words of institution. It was inevitable, too, that the Messianic 
ideas originally connected with the words should, as the church spread 
through the Gentile world, be more and more forgotten. A somewhat 
parallel case may be found in the way in which the reference to Christ’s 
Davidic descent, which occurred in the earliest confessions of faith, 
disappeared about the close of the first century. We are too apt to 
forget that the contemporaries of Christ lived and moved in the pecul¬ 
iar atmosphere of a set of ideas totally foreign to ourselves. The 
study of Jewish apocalyptic and rabbinic literature is doing much to 
place Christ and early Christianity in a truer light than that in which 
we have been accustomed to view them ; nor need we fear the result of a 
closer scrutiny of the foundations of our Christian faith. On the con¬ 
trary, let us welcome the fuller light: it can only serve to throw out into 
bolder relief the unique personality of him who was both God and man. 

Sturminster, Newton, S. O., J. H. Wilkinson. 

Dorset, England. 


Life after Death and the Future of the Kingdom of God. 
By Bishop Lars Nielsen Dahle, Knight of St. Olaf. Trans¬ 
lated from the Norse by the Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., 
B.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1896. Pp. xii + 455 ; cloth. $3.50. 

The fundamental postulate and the method of this book are explic¬ 
itly set forth in the author’s preface to the English translation : “The 
rule laid down, and followed to the best of our ability, has been 
to accept no guide except Holy Writ; and we venture to hope that we 
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have succeeded in our endeavors to be faithful to our rule. In all 
doubtful points we have tried to draw a clear distinction between what 
is actually revealed to us in Scripture, what is only hinted at, and what 
is simply the result of more or less ingenious human speculation.” 
The rule has been adhered to with impressive fidelity; neither reason 
nor sympathy is allowed to influence in the slightest degree our author’s 
exegesis of biblical texts or the conclusions deduced from them- 
Affirming that salvation comes only through Christ, and that the only 
known way of connection with him is by the Word and the sacraments, 
he discusses the fate of unbaptized infants, and concludes that “we 
may entertain a hope of salvation and bliss for our unbaptized children 
immediately after death, yet not more than a hope. But the question 
is still unanswered. Under any circumstances we have this consolation, 
that if the hope should be unfounded such children will at least have 
the opportunity of the uncalled at some time to receive God’s gracious 
call” (p. 227). 

Obviously Bishop Dahle’s view is needlessly limited. Of modern 
scientific thought he seems to be totally ignorant. Death is regarded 
as an unnatural event, yet “ the best educational institution,” a break 
in the life process due to the sin of Adam, and the argument that there 
are evidences of death prior to the appearance of man is met by the 
curious plea that that past period cannot be proved to fall within the 
six days of creation, and “ it is only with the creation dating from that 
epoch that we have here to do — it is the dominion of death in this 
creation we have to explain ” (p. 40). The moral and philosophical 
arguments for immortality are superficially stated and curtly dismissed 
since revelation is the sole and sufficient authority. 

In dealing with the Bible, moreover, the author makes no account 
of critical methods and conclusions. We are told that “between the 
Old Testament and the New there lies a period of between three and 
four hundred years ” (p. 113), and the hope is expressed that after 
the “ restoration of the Jews ” the sons of regenerate Israel will help 
solve some of the riddles of the Old Testament “which is now mis¬ 
understood and torn to pieces by an unbelieving criticism that is foreign 
to its spirit” (p. 311). Nevertheless, it is acknowledged that we must 
look to the New Testament rather than the Old for light regarding 
the future, since the earlier revelation was “imperfect” (p. 126), yet 
the advance of the New Testament from the Old is made merely by 
the method of addition. 

Herein lies the radical fallacy of our author’s method. The prog- 
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ress of revelation is not by addition alone, but by addition which 
works transformation of earlier ideas. Where thought is vital, as 
Hebrew thought preeminently was, it grows not mechanically but 
chemically. Hence a new conception is not only beyond, but different 
from, an old idea, perhaps even contradictory to it. The New Testa¬ 
ment Hades, which Dahle regards as denoting solely the abode of the 
wicked in the intermediate state, is not more definite than Sheol, but 
the two ideas are contrary to each other. In a word, the biblical texts 
bearing upon eschatology cannot be harmonized on a horizontal plane; 
their unity is to be found only in the ordered continuity of developing 
life. In the New Testament we discern slight differences of teaching 
due to individual peculiarities, but of these our author is entirely 
oblivious. This critical defect vitiates the treatment. 

Bishop Dahle’s eschatological programme has become familiar to 
us in the writings of a certain school of Bible readers in England and 
America. After death the soul passes into an intermediate state. The 
souls of the wicked go to suffer in Hades, while the souls of the right¬ 
eous, from whom sin has been forever abolished by the event of death, 
pass into the bliss of heaven. On earth the forces of lawlessness are 
held in check by the conservative respect for law and order, and also 
by “ him that letteth," whom our author regards as an angelic person¬ 
ality; but soon this restraint is removed and the anarchistic energy is 
embodied in a single personality, Antichrist. Before the manifesta¬ 
tion of Antichrist, however, the restoration of the Jews occurs, not 
necessarily to their ancient land, but certainly to God's favor by rea¬ 
son of their acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. The appearance of 
Jesus in the clouds is signal for the binding of the Devil, the resurrec¬ 
tion of “the dead in Christ," the transformation of the righteous living, 
the rapture of these two classes of saints, and the beginning of the 
millennium. After the thousand years are over, Satan is loosed and 
makes war upon the saints, which is terminated by the coming of Jesus 
upon the earth, the resurrection of all the dead, the day of judgment, 
with its decrees of unending woe and bliss, the renovation of the 
heavens and the earth, and the entering of the elect upon their ever¬ 
lasting home, the new heaven and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. In the course of the argument many subsidiary ques¬ 
tions are discussed, such as the “ interim corporeality," the relation of 
souls to one another and to the world during the intermediate state, 
the nature of the resurrection body, and the fate of those dying without 
a knowledge of Christ. 
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Upon the last mentioned topic Dahle holds substantially the view 
known in this country as the Andover hypothesis. The dilemma is 
clearly presented: If heathen uncalled before death are saved solely 
by obedience to the light actually granted them on earth, then another 
salvation than through Christ must be acknowledged; if, however, 
men are saved only by acceptance of Christ, as the New Testament 
expressly declares, then those who have never heard his name must be 
called by him in the intermediate state. Dahle accepts the latter 
alternative, resting his decision upon the famous passages in Peter. 
But he is careful to state that if once the proclamation of the gospel 
reaches the ears of a man on the earth his opportunity of future pro¬ 
bation is cut off. Considering the better chance one would have of 
accepting salvation when convinced by actual experience of future life 
and punishment, and especially when preached to by angels or even 
by Christ himself, we cannot help wondering whether, on Bishop 
Dahle's view, it is not a mistaken mercy to deprive men of this better 
opportunity. 

The style of the book is remarkably lucid, and the arrangement is 
orderly. Everywhere it gives evidence that the author is preacher 
rather than scholar. Yet in spite of close literalism and narrow exe¬ 
gesis, a reader conceives genuine respect and admiration for his 
author's unmistakable sincerity and absolutely unfaltering allegiance 
to biblical authority. A critical scholar will find little in the volume 
to repay study, but for what it aims and purports to be, the book is 
decidedly valuable. W. W. Fenn. 

Chicago. 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt : Yale Lectures on Preach¬ 
ing, for 1896. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xii + 457; cloth. $1.75. 

This book is the most serious piece of writing yet done by Dr. 
Van Dyke. Beginning as a series of sermons in his own pulpit; 
then extended into the Yale lectures for 1896; then amplified into a 
volume for the general public, it has at once the religious fervor of the 
prophet, the didactic quality of the lecturer, and the literary charm of 
the man of letters. The gospel which the author has for the age of 
doubt is essentially the teachings of the Westminster Confession, held 
unequivocally and tenaciously; yet held so generously, winsomely, and 
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tenderly, that for the average reader this presentation “ steals away their 
sharpness ere he is aware.” 

The first chapter is a remarkable analysis of the temper of the pres¬ 
ent age as mirrored in its literature. The questioning, critical spirit 
of the nineteenth century is set forth with a wealth of quotation rarely 
equaled. Through all modern literature, English, French, and Ger¬ 
man, the author roams, gathering up the sad or passionate expressions 
of doubt, gloom, and pessimism, until his diagnosis of the modern 
world leaves us like Virgirs women of Troy— pontum adspectabant 
ftentes . Indeed, it is a little bewildering to meet so many witnesses at 
once, and we hardly know what conclusions to draw when we are car¬ 
ried through twenty authors in twenty pages, referred at once to Madame 
Bovary and Beyschlag's New Testament Theology , and introduced in 
half a chapter to Mrs. Humphrey Ward, St. Augustine, Benjamin Kidd, 
Von Hartmann and The Methodist Review . 

Then the author asks how we shall meet this temper of the age, 
and skillfully shows that science cannot furnish its qwn remedy, and 
neither philosophy nor a priori theology can furnish the answer. A 
positive gospel is needed; a gospel which is a fact and force in human 
history and embodied in a personal life. “This presentation of a per¬ 
son to persons, this is preeminently the gospel for the age of doubt.” 
This chapter is full of noble loyalty to the historic Christ; but Christ 
is the unveiling of the Father. “The first Christians saw what the 
church has always seen in Jesus Christ—a real incarnation of God.” 
With no uncertain sound the writer sets forth the deity of Christ. For 
such a gospel the world is now prepared, for modern thought has 
proven the shallowness of agnosticism. But theology must not lose sight 
of Christ’s humanity, as it too often has done. The works of Shedd 
and Liddon obscure the real humanity behind metaphysical formulas. 
But in Christ was a real self-emptying, and the'doctrine of the Kenosis 
is in no way at variance with the Scripture; only a really human Christ 
can be a real Saviour. In the teaching of Christ the idea of the king¬ 
dom is central, though the emphasis in modern theology is seen in 
Hitchcock’s Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible , whose index contains 
one solitary reference to the kingdom of God. Dr. Van Dyke seems 
to make Christ the King. Is this in harmony with Christ’s own teach¬ 
ing? He also represents the kingdom, not as a divine society and 
fellowship, but rather as a school in which Christ is the authoritative 
teacher. Surely, the authority of Christ as a teacher is not identical 
with his doctrine of the kingdom of God on earth. 
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Then in three chapters the author plunges into the three problems 
of Liberty, Sovereignty, and Service. “The modern fatalism is Cal¬ 
vinism with the bottom knocked out.” Determinism is not proven, and 
we are free to accept Christ’s clear teaching of the genuine freedom of 
the soul. An age which “has hypnotized itself by its own denials” 
surely needs the clear assertion of Jesus as to human liberty. Yet the 
sovereignty of God also is fundamental in Christ’s teachings. His 
sovereignty embraces human freedom, as the ocean surrounds the 
island. Miracles are “ rare works, unique, transcendent,” but not 
against nature. Evil is self-destroying; as for Satan (pace Westmins¬ 
ter/) “ the day is coming when he must perish,” and God be all in all. 

The chapter on Service is a lofty and moving call to the service of 
man. Not equality but fraternity are we to preach, and the only elec¬ 
tion is an election to bless the world. With fine enthusiasm this thought 
is unfolded until we reach the closing statement, a compact and guarded 
theology in a sentence: “We must enter into life by giving ourselves 
to the living Christ who unveils the Father in the human life, and calls 
us with divine authority to submit our liberty to God’s sovereignty in 
blessed and immortal service to our fellow-man for Christ’s sake.” 

The only dubious feature in the book is the ponderous appendix 
occupying nearly one-third of the volume, consisting of extracts more 
or less weighty, from authors known and unknown, profound and shal¬ 
low; extracts that are admirable in a commonplace book, but which, 
if relevant, are so discordant as to add more to the “ doubt ” than to 
the “gospel.” Our very admiration for the clear thought and limpid 
style of the author makes us a little impatient when, after a page of 
prophetic fervor, we come upon the inevitable: “See Appendix, note 
66 ,” and our prophet condescends to become the curator of a museum. 
But two-thirds of the volume is by Dr. Van Dyke himself, and will 
help thousands of readers in solving the questions of today. 

New York, N. Y. W. H. P. Faunce. 


The Gospel Message. By R. N. Cust, LL.D. London: Luzac 
& Co., 1896. Pp. xx + 494 ; cloth. 7s. 6d. 

In this book is distilled the clear thinking of “a humble student of 
the philosophy of missions and observer of the great work in the field 
and the committee room of many churches and denominations in the 
mission fields of the world for half a century.” 

Twenty-five years’ experience as a magistrate in British India 
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among the native peoples, twice as many years as student of the lan¬ 
guages, especially of Africa and, Asia, with critical and comparative 
study of ancient and modern religions, with an intense and almost 
consuming enthusiasm for Christian missions to non-Christian races 
and people, have fitted Dr. Cust to write as few men can or will on the 
greatest of practical Christian themes. 

This volume of nearly 500 pages condenses the matter of his forty 
or more volumes and pamphlets. The result is probably the most 
informing, critical, suggestive, and valuable single volume on missions 
now extant. Almost every phase of the subject is discussed, for Dr. 
Cust has been a long and patient sitter and hearer in committee-rooms 
and missionary anniversaries and knows both the inside and outside 
of his subjects. It would be less easy to find what important theme or 
phase of the subjects he has not treated than to enumerate the many 
lines of inquiry which he has illuminated. He groups his studies 
under the heads of motive and duty; servants of the Lord; incidents 
and dangers; results. He preaches the duty of self-sacrifice and shows 
the glorious opportunity to the young men. He believes heartily in 
the work of women, but he does not believe that the missionary ought 
to marry until he has at least been tried on the field, found capable, 
and, above all, has mastered the language. He insists that the details 
concerning wives and children ought to have no place in missionary 
reports, and persistently, with appeal, sarcasm, and solid argument, 
returns to this subject. He calls for the best men and women to do 
Christ’s glorious work abroad. Throughout he insists that the Chris¬ 
tian message should be the simple gospel only, and that the messenger 
of Christ should leave politics severely alone and not try to dictate to 
European governments or to meddle with native polity. Further¬ 
more, the missionary ought not to intermeddle with the social customs, 
tradition, literature, and even religion of the people in an hostile, over¬ 
bearing, and polemic way, but rather in love and sacrifice deliver the 
gospel message of reconciliation to God through Jesus Christ. No 
one more than he recognizes the great obstacles to Christianity both 
among ourselves and in that common human nature which is modified 
by old beliefs, customs, superstitions and national inheritances. He 
pleads that the man who today first hears the gospel ought to have the 
same equal opportunity of taking advantage of it as did the Greek or 
Roman citizens to whom Paul or Peter preached. Unfortunately, the 
average pagan of today does not have the advantage of those to whom 
Paul preached. He is expected to embrace as much dogmatic theol- 
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ogy as if he were in Europe or America with centuries of Christianity 
behind him, and he is too often compelled to take a large quantity or 
flavor of Anglican, Yankee, German, or occidental notions and cus¬ 
toms as part of his Christianity. Dr. Cust discusses with clearness and 
force the relations of missionaries and missionary societies to the ideas 
and institutions of the various nations. He lifts the voice of warning 
for the twentieth century in view of the waste and failure of the past, 
which we all know has been great. 

With most of the conclusions of the author we heartily agree. The 
method of carrying on missionary work is in need of radical reforma¬ 
tion. This book, excellent for the beginner or the veteran in the field 
or the pastor at home, ought to be read and pondered by all who 
believe intensely in the Master's command to evangelize the nations 
and who hold that economy and practical wisdom in carrying on mis¬ 
sionary work are as important as in everyday business. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Wm. Elliot Griffis. 


Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Being the texts original or 
translated of the principal liturgies of the church. Edited, 
with introductions and appendices, by F. E. Brightman, 
M.A. On the basis of the former work by C. E. Hammond, 
M.A. Vol. I: Eastern Liturgies. Oxford : At the Claren¬ 
don Press, 1896. Pp. civ+ 603; cloth. £1 is. 

This handsome volume is an important and valuable addition to 
the apparatus for liturgical study. Nearly twenty years ago Mr. C. E. 
Hammond put forth his Liturgies , Eastern and Western , which 
promptly commended itself as the most available handbook of the texts 
of the chief historic liturgies. The present work is in some sense an 
extension of Mr. Hammond’s book. A new edition of the latter was 
called for, and Mr. Hammond entrusted the preparation of it to Mr. 
Brightman, Pusey librarian at Oxford. The result is a truly monu¬ 
mental piece of scholarship, remarkably elaborate in contents, and set 
forth in great typographical beauty by the Clarendon Press. The 
plan of the original work has been so much amplified that in place of 
one small volume of about 400 pages we are now to have two large 
ones, of which the present book is the first, — much more than a four¬ 
fold increase. This first volume deals only with the Eastern liturgies, 
and contains little besides the texts and the critical introduction 
thereto, all general summaries and discussions being reserved for the 
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future. This being its scope, we shall content ourselves with a rapid 
description of the main contents of the volume, noting one or two 
of its points of special excellence. 

One of the best features of Mr. Brightman’s plan is his elaborate 
exhibition of the sources available for the texts presented. He does 
not claim that his own use of these sources has been exhaustive,— 
doubtless their almost infinite extent precludes that for any single 
investigator,—but he evidently has been exceedingly painstaking in 
his study of what was immediately accessible to him, and highly judi¬ 
cious in his use of the work of others. Here Mr. Brightman’s book is 
a notable advance on all its predecessors, both in scope and in the 
handling of details. 

The introduction to the present volume occupies about 100 pages, 
in which we have a sufficiently exhaustive exhibit of the sources (1) of 
the Syrian Rite , including the so-called Clementine Liturgy, and the 
Greek and Syriac liturgies of St. James, which run out into many 
fragmentary variants, (2) of the Egyptian Rite t including the Greek 
Liturgy of St. Mark, the Coptic and Abyssinian liturgies, with their 
partial variants, (3) of the Persian Rite , with some partial variants, (4) 
of the Byzantine Rite f including the Orthodox liturgies in their multi¬ 
form ramifications in several languages, and the Armenian liturgies, 
with their historic variations. 

In discussing the details of manuscripts and other sources the 
editor displays a splendid mastery of his materials, an acute and 
balanced historical judgment, and an enviable power of compact and 
lucid statement. It is safe to say that the matter covered by this 
introduction has never before been so succinctly massed or so con¬ 
veniently classified for reference. Special space is taken for the vexed 
problem of the Clementine Liturgy, which (following Funk’s mono¬ 
graph) is affirmed to be Antiochene, “ worked over and expanded by 
the compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions, who is also the pseudo- 
Ignatius, and filled in with prayers, which, whatever sources they may 
include, are very largely the work of the same compiler” (p. xiiii). 
The evidence adduced is finely marshaled, and the various conclu¬ 
sions are apparently sound. 

The main portion of the volume — 450 pages — is occupied by 
the actual texts of the great liturgies in full, arranged with elaborate 
care as to the distinction between rubric and formula, as to the sub¬ 
ordination of supplementary to essential passages, as to the parallel¬ 
ism of synchronous exercises, and as to the indication of biblical 
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quotations. Where the texts are in Greek, they are given in the orig¬ 
inal : in all other cases they are translated into English. Mr. Bright- 
man has taken pains, “wherever possible, to represent the whole 
liturgy as it is celebrated on some given day,”—a plan which involves 
the introduction of the proper lections and hymns for that day. 
Whether this touch of vividness amounts to much may perhaps be 
queried, unless it is accompanied, as we wish had been practicable, 
by a tabulation of the other lections and hymns which might also 
occur at the same points on other days. It is not always remembered 
that liturgical usages form great cycles, the variable parts being com¬ 
bined in rotation with the invariable, and the impression of the whole, 
as it would be made on one constantly engaging in the rite, depend¬ 
ing on the sum total of the parts, invariable and variable. To the 
technical student of liturgies in the narrow sense the examination of 
the fixed structure, the regular sequence of parts, the language and 
ritual of the more critical and central exercises, and the mystic signif¬ 
icance attached to the core of the sacramental observance, is so 
absorbing that it is not as common as it ought to be to see a pro¬ 
portionate interest in the vast body of other liturgical materials (not 
only variable, but collateral, comparatively unemphasized, perhaps 
not fully formulated, usages) which really belong to the subject of 
liturgical history and praxis, well deserving scrutiny and record in 
connection with the technical “ liturgies ” themselves. Our author’s 
labor to perfect his presentation in certain variable particulars is there¬ 
fore a pleasing sign of thoroughness. We hope that in time the same 
principle of research will give greater attention, not only to the scope 
and order of lectionaries, of stipulated antiphons, canticles, hymns, 
etc., but even to such neglected matters as the ritual of secondary 
services of every description, including, when possible, usages that are 
merely tolerated as well as those that are enjoined. ' 

After the texts—the details of which we do not pause to examine 
—come almost a score of valuable appendices, occupying nearly 100 
pages more, in which are given in full several specially important 
descriptions and rescripts of usages from various sources, largely of 
the first ten centuries,—all designed to throw light on the historical 
development of the forms now held to be standard. Here again, 
both in the selection of matter and in his often minute annotations, 
the editor shows conspicuous wisdom and care. The beginning in 
this direction had been made by Mr. Hammond, but Mr. Brightman 
has gone much further. 
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The volume is rounded out (1) by a very full index of biblical 
quotations, arranged in the order of their occurrence in the liturgies 
themselves, from which the inquirer as to the amount and character 
of the scriptural matter used may derive what he needs with perhaps 
reasonable convenience; and (2) by two glossaries of technical terms, 
the one English, the other Greek, which are finely wrought out, espe¬ 
cially in their massing of the terms for the same thing in different 
languages, and in their compact references to the historical growth of 
certain usages. 

The appearance of the second volume of this noble work will be 
awaited with great interest. Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


The Seven Last Words of our Most Holy Redeemer, with 
Meditations on Some Scenes in his Passion. By the 
Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D.D., Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Philadelphia. New York, London, and Bombay : Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. Pp. x+198; cloth. $1. 

The order of subjects indicated in the title is the reverse of that 
in the book, in which we have first the meditations on the passion and 
then some brief addresses on the seven last words of Christ. These 
meditations were delivered in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, during Lent of 
1895, and the addresses were delivered on Good Friday of that year 
at the three hours* service. 

The style of both the meditations and the addresses is clear, sim¬ 
ple, direct, and forceful. In this respect they are worthy of hearty 
commendation. In many passages redemption through the sufferings 
and death of Christ is justly and ably presented. Would that we could 
here close our criticism! But our author holds that, in addition to 
what Christ has done to save men, those who are redeemed by him 
must do penance. In his view penance is suffering for sin. He says : 
“The sorrows of life” are “the necessary penance for sin.” Narcotics 
should not be used to deaden pain, since that thwarts our penance ; and 
any suffering for sin which we thus avoid in this world we shall be com¬ 
pelled to endure in the next. This is unquestionably “ another gospel.” 

The addresses on the last words of Jesus, bating some slight blem¬ 
ishes, are excellent; but from the words, “ I thirst,” the author draws, 
by what occult principle of hermeneutics we have been unable to dis¬ 
cover, the subject, “temperance.” 
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The meditations especially are sadly marred by allegorical interpre¬ 
tation. Thus the crown of thorns, because it was pressed upon the 
head of Christ, denotes the expiation made for evil thoughts. Thorns 
by which the ground is cursed, on account of Adam’s transgression, 
mean penance for sin. God revealed himself to Moses in a thornbush 
(sic/), which indicates that God reveals himself anew to men in their 
penance. Eve was taken from the side of Adam, so the bride, the 
church, is taken from the wounded side of Jesus. The nails driven 
through his hands and feet “ were typified in the Book of Numbers, 
where we are told that the princes and nobles of the people with their 
staves digged the well. Strange instrument with which to dig a well, a 
staff, type of the nails by which were dug in the hands and feet of our 
Redeemer the wells from which the living water of life should flow !” 
The nails also were typified by those who supported the hands of Moses 
while Israel fought with Amalek. When the blood ran from the hands 
and feet of Jesus, from four wounds, as he hung on his cross, the words 
found in the second chapter of Genesis were “ fulfilled,” “ A river went 
out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted 
and became into four heads.” The Italics are ours. Havilah, the land 
“ where there is gold ; ” gold is here “the emblem of love.” The wag¬ 
ging of the heads of those who passed by the cross indicates “ the 
revolt of human reason — the head — against Christ.” 

These are a few of the many specimens of allegorical exposition 
scattered over the pages of this book. As one reads he is compelled to 
turn back to the title-page to assure himself that he is not perusing a 
book written by some monk of the Dark Ages. These meditations are 
musty with fanciful, discarded, mediaeval interpretations. We lay down 
these discourses with the positive conviction that the most cogent proof 
of the divine origin of the gospel is that it survives the interpretations 
given to it by some of its advocates. Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Ancient India, its Language and Religions. By H. Oldenberg. 
(Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896, pp. no; 50c.) With 
this comprehensive title are presented translations of three (in the orig¬ 
inal two) articles by Professor Oldenberg in the Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau-. “The Study of Sanskrit,” “The Religion of the Veda,” and 
“Buddhism.” In the first, a brief sketch of the century’s work, 
the study of the Vedic literature is more particularly considered. The 
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second bears the same title as the author’s well-known volume, Die 
Religion des Veda , and from the same point of view indicates the 
character of the Vedic conceptions. The essay ;on Buddhism directs 
attention to the close relationship of its fundamental principles (the 
evil of life, the circle of births, the means of release) to those of the 
Orphic and Pythagorean movements and Plato. In the explanation of 
these similarities the author remarks that “ we may and must be satis¬ 
fied with the similarity of historical causes.” In the same way he 
would account for resemblances in literature and institutions between 
Buddhism and Christianity.—A. W. Stratton. 

Studia Sinaifica, No. V: Apocrypha Sinaifica . Edited and translated 
into English by Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. (London: C. J. 
Clay & Sons, 1896.) While the original texts in Syriac and Arabic which 
are here published for the first time will be interesting to scholars, espe¬ 
cially to students of the New Testament and of ante-Nicene ecclesias¬ 
tical history, the translations will be found as entrancing as a good 
story to all those who love the literature -of romance and folklore. 
For, as the editor remarks in her introduction to the Preaching of 
Peter: “Such tales probably took a similar place within the cloistered 
fane to the modern religious novel in Puritan families.” The Clemen¬ 
tine literature receives a valuable contribution in the two Arabic recen¬ 
sions of the Recognitions in the Martyrdom of Clement and in the 
Preaching of Peter (which is entirely different from that Keriigma of 
which Dobschiitz writes in the ninth volume of Harnack’s Texte und 
Untersuchungen). The stories of the martyrdom of James and of the 
preaching and martyrdom of Simon, the son of Cleopas, present some 
new points for consideration in determining such questions as their 
relation to the Lord and to each other. The superscription to the 
Preaching of Simon will show this: “This is the preaching of the 
blessed and holy Simon, son of Cleopas, who was called Jude, which 
is, being interpreted, Nathaniel, who was called the Zealot, and was 
bishop in Jerusalem after James the brother of the Lord Jesusthe 
Christ.”—R. D. Wilson. 

L£critureetlecaractire. ParJ. Crlpieux-Jamin. (Paris: Felix Alcan, 
4** 6d., 1896, pp. x-f 463, fr. 7.50.) This interesting and elaborate 
attempt to interpret character from handwriting assumes that a rela¬ 
tion exists between character and writing similar to that between char¬ 
acter and gesture, writing being considered as composed of numerous 
gestures in miniature. “ Graphology rests upon the most securely 
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established psycho-physiological conclusions; it has its laws, its experi¬ 
mental method, its classification, its technique; it can no longer be 
justly denied the rank of a science.” 

Various styles of chirography are reproduced in facsimile, and from 
an analysis of these, certain signs or characters of writing are deter¬ 
mined, and the author attempts to establish a definite relation between 
these signs and (i) the superiority or inferiority, (2) the intelligence, 
(3) the moral character, (4) the will, (5) the aesthetic sense, (6) the age, 
(7) the sex, and (8) the pathological tendencies of the individual. The 
volume closes with a chapter of instructions to amateurs on the 
analysis of handwriting. 

The collection of autograph letters and signatures is very rich, and 
of unusual interest to the lover of such matters.—W. I. Thomas. 

Die Apostelgeschichte St, Luca in Bibelstunden fbr die Gemeinde 
ausgelegt. Von W. F. Besser. Dritte Auflage. (Halle a. S.: R. 
Miihlmann, 1896, 3 vols., M. 10.) This is part of an exposition of 
the entire New Testament in plain language for ordinary readers. 
Twelve volumes have already appeared. The work has been most 
cordially welcomed in Germany, and parts of it have achieved a great 
circulation and have passed through many editions. Though intended 
for popular reading, and not encumbered with the discussion of crit¬ 
ical questions, it is the fruit of scholarly study. Besser writes from 
the standpoint of a strict Lutheran believer, with much insight, much 
weighty thought, and much gracious emotion.— Franklin Johnson. 

A Man's Value to Society: Studies in Self-Culture and Character . 
By Newell Dwight Hillis. (Fleming H. Revell Company, pp. 321, 
$1.25.) This is a series of essays or lectures or sermons in which very 
familiar truths are put in pungent, epigrammatic forms. It discusses 
“Memory,” “Character,” “ Visions,” “The Imagination,” and kindred 
themes, with remarkable profusion of allusion and anecdote. At times 
it mounts to a height of vision and oracular utterance which reminds 
us of Emerson, but anon the miscellaneous incidents and exhortations 
bring us to the level of Samuel Smiles’ Self-Help . Yet the tense 
and nervous apothegms in which the work abounds must drive home 
many a needed truth to the minds of young men.—W. H. P. Faunce. 

The Divine Life in Man and Other Sermons . By Frederick A. 
Noble, D.D. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896, pp. 
311, cloth, $1.25.) In this volume of fifteen sermons we have 
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the discussion of practical topics which “come home to men’s busi¬ 
ness and bosoms.” While these discourses are strictly evangelical, 
they are replete with the best and freshest thinking of our day. The 
author has read widely and thoroughly and has a comprehensive and 
strong grasp of historical, literary, and scientific facts. His style also 
is clear and fairly forceful. 

Most of these sermons, however, lack directness of address. The 
preacher does not grapple with his audience. He says “we,” “our,” 
“ us,” but in only two brief passages, in all these 300 pages, does he 
say “you.” Were it not for the fact that the subjects of these dis¬ 
courses are pertinently unfolded from texts of Scripture, the reader 
might think that he was perusing simply a series of interesting essays. 
And the long sentences encountered here and there, some of which 
contain more than 200 Words, would confirm the impression. Then 
there are words which are out of place in discourses addressed to 
popular audiences, such as “immanent,” “transcendent,” “differen¬ 
tiates,” “oppugnant,” “atrophied.” The great Preacher of the ages, 
Jesus Christ, never used such words when he proclaimed the truth to 
men. But these are only slight blemishes in sermons which, taken 
as a whole, are worthy of hearty commendation.— Galusha Anderson. 

Obdachlos : Bilder aus dem sozialen und sittlichen Elend der Arbeits - 
losen. Von Constantin Liebich. Mit einem Vorwort von Professor 
Adolph Wagner. (Berlin: Wigandt&Grieben, 1894,pp. 256, M. 3.) The 
introduction by Professor Wagner gives a guarantee of faithful treat¬ 
ment and genuine first-hand observation. The author has gained 
his materials by direct intercourse with the wretched human beings 
whom he describes. He follows them from the demoralized home, 
become a purgatory through poverty, vice, and discord, along the 
highways, in the relief stations, lock-ups, lodging houses, warming 
halls, asylums, restaurants, criminal gangs, markets, penitentiaries, 
labor bureaus, intelligence offices and workmen’s colonies. The pic¬ 
tures of a German tramp's life are instructive for us in America, 
because the same industrial forces are at work to produce this pathetic 
and discouraging type of humanity, on which Salvation Army, rescue 
missions, institutional churches, settlements, charity organizations, 
and all benevolent citizens are spending so much money and sym¬ 
pathy, without other result thus far than serious increase of the 
plague, with the exceptional rescue of individual vagrants.— C. R. 
Henderson. 
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Bilder aus dem Menschenleben in Lichte des gottlie hen Wortes. Von 
G. Stabler. (Stuttgart: Rud. Roth, pp. 487, M. 3.20.) The author 
gathered a large number of illustrations, anecdotes, proverbs, and 
maxims for his own use in teaching a Bible class in Sunday school. 
He made notes for the conversational lectures before his classes. 
These he shaped into this book, which contains brief comments on 
events and teachings in the gospels, together with a generous supply of 
stories and other pictorial forms of instruction.— C. R. Henderson. 

Juvenile Offenders . By W. Douglas Morrison. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1896, pp. 317, $1.50.) The chaplain of Wandsworth 
prison, London, to great devotion in his pastoral duties has joined a 
profound study of the literature of modern penology. The work here 
mentioned bids fair to become a classic in its particular field. It dis¬ 
cusses the conditions which lead children and youth into crime: 
physical environment, domestic influences, economic opportunities, 
and industrial training. The various methods of dealing with young 
offenders are described and criticised ; admonition, conditional release, 
fining, corporal punishment, imprisonment, corrective institutions. A 
very important conclusion is that the remedies lie in bettering social 
conditions rather than in reformatories and prisons, and that the 
church should crown its work for individuals by lending its powerful 
influence to the removal of those general causes which produce misery. 
— C. R. Henderson. 


NOTICE. 

The recent numbers of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera¬ 
tures, and of The Biblical World , contain the following reviews of books which will not 
be reviewed in Thr Journal of Theology : 

Heinr. Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion.— Leon. W # 
King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery. Am. Jour\ Sem. Lang, and Lit. f XIII, 154-162^ 

Blass, Fr., Acta Apostolorum sive Lucae ad Theophilum liber alter secundum 
formam quae videtur Romanam. The Biblical Worlds January 

Wright, A Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek after the Westcott and Hort Text. 
—Flournoy, The Search-light of St. Hippolytus. The Biblical World\ February. 

Dawson, Eden Lost and Won.— Wright, Illustrated Bible Treasury and Com¬ 
bined Concordance.— Tolstoi, The Gospel in Brief.— Vollert, Tabellen zur neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitgeschichte.— Faunce, Inspiration Considered as a Trend.—Sell, 
Bible Study by Books.— Henderson, Development of Doctrine in the Epistles. 

The Biblical World , March. 
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The Midrashic Element in Chronicles. By W. E. Barnes; 

The Expositor , December 1896, pp. 426-439. 

The manifest didactic Tendenz of the chronicler gives a Midrashic 
character to his narratives. Does this extend to the inclusion of Hag- 
gadah ? There are five conspicuous stories in Second Chronicles, having 
no parallel in Kings, which have been considered Haggadic: (1) Abijah’s 
victory over Jeroboam (13: 3-20). The enormous armies, the quota¬ 
tion from the priest code, the tone of Abijah’s speech, tell against the 
narrative. Yet the victory is by no means improbable, and the story 
is circumstantial and self-consistent. (2) Asa’s victory (14:9-15). 
This narrative is not difficult to accept if the Cushites be regarded as 
from Arabia, and the million invaders understood as merely an innu¬ 
merable host. Kings is generally silent on matters concerning Judah 
alone. (3) The invasion of Moab, Ammon, and Edom (chap. 20). The 
vagueness of the military details, and the particularity of the religious 
and liturgical, give to this narrative a Haggadic appearance. Yet an 
unsuccessful migration of these tribes into Judah is not improbable. 
Jehoshaphat’s prayer and the coloring of the narrative may belong 
to the chronicler, but there is probably a basis of fact. (4) Uzziah’s 
leprosy (26: 16-20). The law of the altar seems to be of later origin. 
Kings has no reference to any cause of the leprosy, though the 
expression 933*1 (plagued) may indicate that it was regarded as a judg¬ 
ment. Eliminating the marks of late style and phraseology, there 
seems to remain a pre-exilic narrative presenting, in general, the same 
account. (5) The repentance of Manasseh (33:12, 13). This nar¬ 
rative is not necessarily inconsistent with the unqualified condemna¬ 
tion of Manasseh in Kings. If the repentance came late in life and 
the reformation was only partially and temporarily successful, they 
might easily be omitted by the almost contemporary writer. But the 
chronicler was bound to notice anything good of a Davidic king. 
The phraseology is not necessarily late. 

The discussion of this problem must take into account the narrative 
of Jehoiada’s revolution (chap. 23). The prominence of the Levites and 
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the law, the anachronism of the porters, the sanctity of the temple, the 
supereminence of the priest, and the marks of post-exilic style, all ren¬ 
der the story suspicious. But as there is in this case a parallel in 
Kings, a detailed criticism is possible, and the narrative is seen to be 
essentially historical. The difficulties are due to some minor errors 
and additions of the chronicler. The same is probably true of the 
other narratives. They are based on historical sources, though doubt¬ 
less they are modified, even in important details, in accordance with 
the Tendenz of the writer. 

The five narratives selected affordfa very fair test of the problem under discus¬ 
sion. The conclusion seems to present the view to which scholarship is tending. The 
writer well shows that the criticism of Chronicles cannot proceed by a simple compar¬ 
ison with Kings and the wholesale application of the argumentum e sUmtio . While 
his conclusion concerning the Manasseh narrative may be correct, he has not consid¬ 
ered the objection of Graf and Wellhausen that the story is introduced as an explana¬ 
tion of Manasseh's long and prosperous reign. 

Rockford, III. Theo. G. Soares. 


Der Tag des letzten Abendmahls und des Todes Jesu. Von Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Belser ; Theolog. Quartalschrift , Viertes Quartalheft, 
Tubingen, 1896. 

Both John and the synoptists agree that the last supper was cele¬ 
brated on a Thursday evening, and that the crucifixion was on a Fri¬ 
day. The only point in doubt is the day of the month. The author 
of the present article holds that it was the thirteenth, and so that Jesus 
observed the passover one day before the legal time. The fourth gos¬ 
pel, which is to be regarded as chronologically exact, furnishes the fol¬ 
lowing data: (1) 18:28. The Jews entered not into the judgment 
hall that they might not be defiled, but might eat the passover. Com¬ 
parison with the synoptists, specially Luke, shows that we must think 
of the passover proper, and not of the Chagigah. This is confirmed by 
Jewish writings. Moreover, the defilement caused by’ entering a 
heathen house would have lasted seven days, and not simply till sun¬ 
down, as some say. (2) 13:1. It was before the passover that Jesus 
gave the signal proof of his love in washing the disciples’ feet, with 
which the supper and the passover were associated. This passage 
leads us to the evening of the thirteenth. (3) 19:14. “Preparation of 
the passover” is not the name of a day of the week, but is the day of 
preparation for the passover. The Jews called the sixth day mpaunccvri 
rov oufifidrov because it was the day on which they made ready for the 
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Sabbath. By analogy mpao-Kevrj rov iFoarga must mean preparation for 
the passover. The context in John also requires this. (4) 19:36. 
This proves that the evangelist thought of the crucifixion as contem¬ 
poraneous with the slaughter of the passover lambs. (5) 19:31, 42. 
The Sabbath that followed the day of the crucifixion was great , and 
that is explained by the fact that it was the first feast day. 

This testimony of John is confirmed by many early writers, as 
Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Apollinaris, Eusebius, the Gos¬ 
pel of Peter, the Acts of Pilate, and the Toldoth Jeschu. 

Now the language of the synoptists is not in conflict with John. 
For they bear witness that the trial of Jesus was not on a feast day, but 
on a work day. Note the going out with swords and staves, Simon’s 
coming from the field, the request of the people that a prisoner be 
released, care for the burial of Jesus, the trial, the sending of the pris¬ 
oner to Pilate, and the tumult in the streets. It is impossible to sup¬ 
pose that these things took place on the first feast day. This was holy, 
and no work might be done thereon. 

Moreover, the synoptists tell us that the leaders purposed to avoid 
the arrest of Jesus during the feast, and there is nothing to indicate 
that this plan was abandoned. Further, trial by the Sanhedrin was not 
allowed on Sabbaths and feast days. To the objection that if Jesus’ 
trial was the day before the feast his crucifixion must have been on 
the feast day, it is to be said that the Pharisees indeed held that a sen¬ 
tence of death could not be executed on the day of its passage, but the 
Sadducees , who were in office when Jesus was crucified, disregarded this 
rule. 

The statement of Matt. 26: 17, that Jesus kept the passover on the 
first day of unleavened bread, and the fuller statement of Mark 14: 12, 
must be regarded as using the word wp&ros in a peculiar sense. Mark 
may have had DTp before him, which was used in the sense of preceding. 

This article by Dr. Belser is an interesting argument for the 13th of Nisan as the 
date of the last supper and for the harmony of the synoptists with John. Some points 
which seem to us not made out are (1) that the defilement of entering the judgment 
hall would last seven days ; (2) that John 13:1, which puts the washing of the disci¬ 
ples 1 feet before the passover, puts it just twenty-four hours before it; (3) that John, in 
19:36, thinks of Jesus as the antitype of the paschal lamb; (4) that the various 
activities which the synoptists put on the day of the crucifixion might not, in extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances, have taken place on a feast day; and (5) that men who wrote 
Greek readily could have said r{ wpibrjj when they meant the day 

before the feast. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. George H. Gilbert* 
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La Crise du Protestantisme Franqais. Par P. E. Portali£; 
£iudes Religieuses , Philosophiques , Historiques , et Littlraires , Juin, 
Aofit, et Septerabre, 1896. 

French Protestantism has reached a crisis in its history. It has 
suffered for years from a division in its ranks into liberals and ortho¬ 
dox. This division is killing Protestantism. Attempts at reconcilia¬ 
tion have reached a crisis at the Synod of Sedan, June 1896. 

The purpose of these articles is: (1) to show the present state of 
French Protestantism ; (2) to estimate its proposed achievements in our 
country; (3) to seek the causes of the gradual extinction of its churches; 
(4) to conduct the entire discussion in a purely historical spirit. 

If Protestants have been guilty of vituperation and flagrant misrep¬ 
resentation of Catholics, we shall exhibit no such spirit 

French Protestantism can be divided into three principal groups: 
the Lutheran church, with 77,000 souls; the independent churches, 
with 11,000 souls; the Reformed church, with 540,000 adherents. 

There are other independent churches of foreign importation with 
small followings, as the Methodists and Baptists, but the French spirit 
is hostile to these exotic ravings (reveries exotiques). It is an incon¬ 
testable fact that the coexistence of these different churches, having 
each its work and its societies, is one of the scourges of Protestantism. 

The Calvinistic church in France far outnumbers all the rest. Now, 
is there unity in this church ? Is unity possible ? Calvinism has 
always offered the illogical contrast of a synodal organization strongly 
authoritative and a principle essentially revolutionary. In the course of 
time and in various phases this contradiction worked itself out in deeds. 

Immediately after the battle of Waterloo France was invaded by 
large numbers of rigorous Calvinists, who pushed to the extreme the 
doctrines of predestination and the uselessness of works. This brutal 
dogmatism embraced by the young pastors stirred up the most vigor¬ 
ous opposition to the ancient school and prepared the way for destruc¬ 
tive German criticism and Renan’s Vie de /tsus. Renan at once had 
a very large following. The result was a denial of the supernatural 
element in Christianity and the widest liberty in the interpretation of 
Scripture. The audacity of these negations aroused orthodoxy, which 
immediately prepared for the meeting of a national synod. The 
synod met at Paris June 6, 1872. After stormy debates they voted 
as follows: “ The supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in the 
matter of faith and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ — the only Son of 
God—who died for our sins and arose again for our justification.” 
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It voted further that candidates for ordination must subscribe to 
this declaration. 

It remains to the liberals to submit or separate. Strangely enough 
they do neither, and Protestantism is left in that uncertain condition 
which is neither unity nor schism—a condition of organized anarchy 
ruling every sphere of activity in the church. This anarchy exists not 
only between the two factions but within each of the factions. There 
are no common rules admitted by all. Attempts are made to draft a 
discipline, but who will obey it ? What legal sanction has it ? The 
pastors enjoy an exaggerated independence. What is still worse— 
think of the spiritual anarchy! 

Here, then, we come to the true crisis in French Protestantism; it 
is unable to escape a terrible dilemma, either schism or apostasy. If 
schism is perpetuated it is death. Peace can be concluded only upon 
the ruins of the faith. 

In the midst of this perplexity a third party, the moderate right, 
arises. It opposes the theory “ everything or nothing,” advocates a 
theology of the conscience, and makes Christianity a life of the heart. 
Ostensibly it is with the orthodox, but its closest affinities are with the 
liberals. 

Thus matters go on from bad to worse until the Synod of Sedan 
convenes June 2, 1896. 

The synod is confronted by many grave problems, such as mixed 
marriages, religious indifference, deficit in the budget. This last 
seriously affects theological students, pastors, and the education of 
pastors’ children. All these things are consequences of the division. 

But the gravest of all the problems is: What can be done to 
restore unity ? The parties are well organized, the debates are spir¬ 
ited, and the conference ends with an apparent reconciliation. But 
we do not fear to affirm that this assembly was fatal to Protestantism, 
because it marks a decisive step of orthodoxy towards liberalism. Its 
contradictory and equivocal votes conceal, with the danger of more 
complete failures in the near future, a real betrayal of Christ, of the 
faith, and of souls. 

M. Portalil assured us that his discussion should be conducted in the purely his¬ 
torical spirit. We had a right, then, to expect samples of all the facts, a judicial calm, 
a sympathetic attitude towards the entire situation, even though the criticism might be 
adverse. It is difficult to see how he has met the requirement in any one of these particu¬ 
lars. He rather appears from beginning to end as an advocate, indeed as a consistent 
Jesuit His readers must consequently, while learning from him, keep both eyes wide 
open. 
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The French Protestants left the mother church, and in pursuing their own 
unpiloted way have been wrecked upon the rocks of anarchism and infidelity. What 
shall they do now ? He does not tell us in words, but the inference can hardly be 
mistaken. Correct the initial mistake, come back to the mother church, and all will 
be well. 

It is extremely improbable that French Protestants will ever consent to such doc¬ 
trines as are found in the Pope’s last encyclical, e . g., “ The dispensation of the 
divine mysteries was not granted by God indiscriminately to all Christians, but to the 
apostles and their successors.” 

Moreover it may be that his view of Protestantism is too limited. Possibly the 
very rtveries exotiques which he dismisses so summarily may be an element in the fur¬ 
ther development of French Protestantism. 

The University of Chicago. J. W. Moncrief. 


Early British Christianity. By F. Haverfield; The English 
Historical Review , July 1896. 

Of the first bearers of Christianity to Britain, of the time of its 
introduction, and of the section of Christendom from which it was 
brought we are entirely ignorant. The claim that one of the apostles 
— no less than six have been named — first preached the gospel in the 
island is supported by no sort of evidence. The story of King Lucius 
is without historic basis. The celebrated passage in Tertullian would 
seem to fix the date at the beginning of the third century, but its 11 rhe¬ 
torical coloring ” “ forbids precise conclusions/* With the opening of 
the fourth century we reach sure historical ground. In 304 the perse¬ 
cution of Diocletian was felt in Britain, to which later ages ascribe the 
martyrdom of St. Alban. At the Council of Arles, held in 314, three 
British bishops were present from York, London, and Lincoln. There 
is ample literary proof that “an organized church existed at the outset 
of the fourth century.” By the end of the century Pelagius was 
actively engaged in sowing his heresies. “ By 400 Christianity had 
made vast progress in Britain.** 

Archaeology throws light on early British Christianity in at least 
three respects: (1) The Christian monogram, Chi-Rho, has been found 
on mosaics, building stones, pavements, cups, rings, lamps, etc. To 
the fourth century certainly some and perhaps most of these objects 
must be referred. (2) Inscriptions on stone are less numerous, and 
can only plausibly be ascribed to the fourth century. Two tombstones 
belonging to this age have recently been dug up on which were found 
the phrase, plus minus , a Christian phrase “ used of a man’s length of 
life.” (3) To monograms and inscriptions must be added the discov- 
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ery in 1892 at Silchester of “a small building which by its ground 
plan declared itself to be a fourth-century Christian church.” 

From these literary and archaeological remains it is fair to con¬ 
clude that in the fourth century there was in Britain a “fully organ¬ 
ized church,” that it had at least three bishops, that “ the seats of the 
bishoprics were in three of the largest towns,” that Christians were in 
every part of the island—in the villages as well as the great centers of 
population. In the Roman army Christianity seems to have had few 
adherents—clear signs of its presence are wanting. 

The latest researches controvert the view advocated by Mr. Hugh 
Williams and others, that “ the church of fourth-century Britain was 
the church of the resident Roman population, not of the people of 
Britain.” On the contrary it was an essentially British church, or 
rather a Romano-British church, whose existence and character would 
not be seriously affected by the presence or withdrawal of the Roman 
army and population. 

Professor Haverfield’s article is “ an attempt to summarize what is now certain or 
probable respecting British Christianity during the first four centuries of our era.” 
That part of the summary which presents the literary proofs and gives an estimate of 
their weight and value quite accords with the judgments expressed in recent works on 
English church history whose opening chapters treat of the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into the island. The chief interest of the article lies, not in its literary proofs, 
but in the archaeological evidences adduced concerning fourth-century Christianity. 

The University of Chicago. Eri B. Hulbert. 


Dionysische Bedenken. Von Dr. Johannes Draseke ; Theologische 
Studien uttd Kritiken, 1897, pp. 381-409. 

The date of the writings of Dionysius has been greatly discussed 
during the last decade, and much learning has been brought to bear 
on the subject. One of the latest writers is Jos. Stiglmayr who claims 
to have found four definite time-limits after which the composition of 
these writings must be placed, viz.: (1) the Council of Chalcedon 
(451); (2) the works of Proklus (412-485); (3) the introduction of the 
credo into the liturgy of the mass (476); and (4) the issue of the 
Henoticon under Emperor Zeno (482). He therefore designates as 
the date of their composition the period of the religious controversy 
at Constantinople, 533. 

Cogent reasons for rejecting this view are given by Harnack, 
Langen, Hipler, and others. They all agree that these writings must 
have been composed in the latter part of the fourth century, but that 
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they underwent at a later time many alterations. In this view they 
are supported by Victor Ryssel, the well-known Syriac scholar and 
palaeographer, who states that early, perhaps in the fifth century, 
Dionysius’ writings were translated into Syriac, as is shown by the 
manuscript in the British Museum and also by the citations of Isaac of 
Nineveh, who lived in the fifth century, and certainly did not know 
the Greek language. 

Against Stiglmayr’s assertion that the term wroonuris in the 
meaning of person as opposed to nature— owrta —so frequently used 
by Dionysius — points to a time (440-482) long after the Synod of 
Alexandria, 362, when both words were still employed with the same 
meaning, reference is made to Apollinarius of Laodicea (especially to 
his Dialogues on the Holy Trinity) and to Gregory of Nyssa who as 
accurately distinguish between these two words as does Dionysius. 

The dependence of Gregory on Dionysius is proof conclusive 
against the position of Stiglmayr: 1. In a discourse on the Feast of 
the Birth of our Lord, Gregory, alluding to the two cherubims on the 
ends of the mercy seat in the holy of holies, makes reference to 
another who has discoursed on this same theme. Dionysius is indis¬ 
putably in Gregory’s mind, and not Athanasius, as Stiglmayr supposes. 
2. In the conclusion of Gregory’s second great theological discourse 
II Otokoylas this dependence is also perceived. I11 a passage in 
which he speaks of the great inferiority to God of the celestial and 
supercelestial (vrtpovpavutv) beings, notwithstanding their superiority 
to human kind, Elias of Crete not only refers to Dionysius but 
expressly calls our attention to the dependence of Gregory on Diony¬ 
sius. 3. Gregory pictures in bold outlines only the world of angels 
who continually surround God; and who from this divine fountain 
of light become illuminated, as it were, thus themselves becoming foun¬ 
tains of light for others inferior to themselves; they are ministers of 
the divine will and by their natural and supernatural powers and the 
lightness of their substance are able to hasten over all places ready to 
serve. Thus they lead all to the One, the created to the Creator. 
This description shows the dependence of Gregory on the greater and 
larger work of Dionysius, as Elias of Crete intimates. 

Finally may be mentioned an Alexandrian writer, Syonesius, who, 
when yet a heathen, wrote about 403 his AtW, in which he alluded to 
certain mystical and theosophical expressions frequently and with pref¬ 
erence used by Dionysius and common in the monastic circles in which 
he was a leader. 
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These arguments show that the composition of the writings of 
Dionysius must be assigned to the latter part of the fourth century. 
The University of Chicago. Adolf Schmidt. 


Christi Gottheit und Praexistenz. Von W. von Strauss und 
Torney; Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift , VII. Jahrgang, pp. 755-793. 

That the only-begotten Son of God was before his incarnation in 
and with God, and that in the incarnation and after it he became no 
other in essence, but that he revealed his divinity during the period 
of his humiliation, are positions which have been held and taught in 
Christendom from the earliest days. These positions constitute a con¬ 
nected teaching; they are of vital importance, being intimately asso¬ 
ciated with the views of Christians as to the person and work of Christ, 
and as to his permanent relation to the church. It is generally 
believed that this teaching is scriptural. Before proceeding to exam¬ 
ine its scriptural foundation, however, it is proper to cast a glance at 
the views now taught on the subject by Ritschl and his numerous 
school. Ritschl says of the preexistence: “Christ exists for God eter¬ 
nally as one who for us is revealed in the limitations of time; but only 
for God: because for us Christ as preexistent is concealed;” and of 
the divinity of Christ: “This attribute cannot be considered complete 
unless the same activities through which Jesus reveals himself as man 
are considered in the same relation as peculiar predicates of God, and 
means of his revelation through Christ.” This language is obscure, 
and, when cleared of its obscurity, unsatisfactory, because it evaporates 
the real and objective preexistence of Christ, and thereby makes of no 
effect his essential divinity. The Scriptures throughout are clear in 
indicating the reality and objective character both of the preexistence 
and of the divinity of our Saviour. In the synoptic gospels Jesus desig* 
nates himself as the Son of Man, but names no other man by that term; 
thus making it clear that he recognizes himself as a member of the 
race of Adam, but, at the same time, puts a difference between himself 
and all other members of the race. He also calls himself the Son of 
God. He claims God as his father in a unique sense. The combina¬ 
tion of these two self-designations and their appropriation by any 
other, in this sense, would be nothing short of madness. This rela¬ 
tion is especially emphasized in Matt. 11:25, 27; Luke 10:21, 22. 
God only can know God perfectly. If the Son knows God the Son is 
God. In the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas he declared himself the 
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future judge of his judges as the Son of Man, which is meaningless 
unless the judge is divine. The same “I” is the Son of Man and the 
Son of God. The converse of this is found in the recognition from 
heaven of the unique sonship of Jesus (Matt. 3:17; Luke 9:35). 
So also in the words of the annunciation (Luke 1:32-35), and in the 
final commission to the disciples (Matt. 28:19,20). Here Jesus 
assigns himself a place between the Father and the Holy Spirit, certi¬ 
fying a certain unity of essence in the three. All this is confirmed and 
corroborated by the miraculous works recorded of Jesus in the synop¬ 
tic gospels. The Pauline teaching on this subject is not less pro¬ 
nounced. To Jesus Christ is attributed here also a certain character 
before his incarnation which logically involves his preexistence (1 Cor. 
10:1 ; Col. 1:15-17; Phil. 2:5-12). The epistle to the Hebrews 
confirms this view (1 :1 ff.). The emphasis here is on the fact that Christ 
is the heir; the beginning of this heirship is not spoken of, but the 
end of it is naturally the entrance of the heir upon the inheritance; in 
any case, heirship is recognition of rights which already exist. Christ 
possesses his rights in the incarnate state, because he possessed them 
in the pre-incarnate state. Further, God has created the world by him, 
and he is the effulgence of his glory and the very image of his sub¬ 
stance. Only God can be said to uphold all things by the word of his 
power. If these apostolic expressions regarding the deity of Christ 
should be considered obscure, there are others clearer. Compare 
1 Thess. 1 : 11, 12; Rom. 9:5; Titus 2:13; 2 Peter 1:1. But the 
ripest and clearest view of the apostolic teaching on the subject is to be 
found in the gospel of John. In 3:13 his being in heaven while on 
earth is an indication of divine nature. In 5: 19, 20, 22, 23, 26, 30, 
the prerogatives described are received from the Father; but yet they 
express equality with the Father. In 6:28; 8: 23, 42, 58, there are 
expressions teaching not only heavenly preexistence, but timeless eter¬ 
nal essence; and as the Father and Son are of the same essence, he 
can say (10:30) “I and the Father are one,” and (vs. 38) “the 
Father in me and I in the Father.” Compare also 14:10, 11. “I 
and the Father are one” can only mean essential unity, as the only 
unity that can exist between two persons is that of essence. This idea 
of essential unity with God was so inwrought in Jesus* consciousness 
that he could and did say: “Who hath seen me hath seen the Father** 
(13 : 45 ; 14:9). Accordingly, in his intercessory prayer (17 :15-24) 
he gives utterance to his consciousness of unity with the Father, and 
does not refuse or reject the ascription of divinity by Thomas. To 
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these utterances of Jesus, reported by John, must be added the words 
of John himself as to the Logos (i: 1-5, 14). The Logos, whatsoever 
else may or may not be found in that term, is the eternal Son before 
and after the incarnation. This Logos was both distinct from, and 
one with, God. 

It is true that the Old Testament does not know the only-begotten 
Son. Its rigid monotheism would not risk the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing by even suggesting separate personalities in the Godhead, 
but this monotheism is not revealed as an empty numerical unit. The 
Old Testament, though not teaching the Trinity, leaves the way open 
for it; and, finally, the divinity of Christ is a fact which must enter 
into the experience of the Christian in order to secure perfect freedom 
and fullness to his Christian activity (Matt. 28:18, 20). 

It is impossible to reproduce the full force of an article like this in a condensation. 
The argument of the writer depends very largely on the impression made by his spe¬ 
cial exegesis. And no adequate idea can be given of the exegetical refinements of a 
serious and scientihc thinker on such a subject except by reproducing them in detail. 
We can only say therefore that with few exceptions the deductions of the writer from 
the text of the New Testament seem to us valid. The exceptions would hardly alter 
the general conclusion he reaches. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. A. C. Zenos. 


Das Verhaltniss des evangelischen Glaubens zur Logoslehre. 
Vortrag, gehalten in Eisenach am 5. October, 1896. Von Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. I. Kaftan, Berlin, 1897, 27 pp., 8vo, M. 1; Separate 
abdruck from Zeitschrift fUr Theologie und Kirche, VII, 1-27. 

This topic has been selected for discussion at the suggestion of 
Professor Harnack, because we regard it as a good thing to take heed 
of the inheritance of truth which has been preserved for us even 
when we cannot accept certain phases of a doctrine. 

1) What permanent truth of Christianity is it for the expression 
and formulation of which the older theologians made use of the Logos 
idea? The position occupied by this doctrine in the writings of the 
early apologists, and in the historical development down to the times 
of Athanasius, shows that it was the intention to express thereby the 
absolute character of the Christian religion and the fact that the sig¬ 
nificance of the Christian religion depended on the incarnation of the 
divine Logos in the person of Jesus. The application of the Logos 
idea is new, but the fundamental idea is as old as Christianity itself, 
only with this difference, that in the primitive congregation this con- 
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sciousness was manifested in another form, namely, in the belief of 
the speedy return of the Lord unto judgment. But in both forms the 
fundamental idea remains the same, namely, that the spiritual content 
of Christianity, as a whole, is to be regarded as superior to the world, 
and that the embodiment of these contents, Jesus Christ, is to be 
associated ( zusammenstellen ) with that God who controls the world. 

These motives the Christian church can never discard. Nor is it 
possible that there should be a separation of the two fundamental concep¬ 
tions in this doctrine, *>., the absolute character of Christianity cannot 
be maintained without the absolute character of the person of Jesus. 

2) And why must we, nevertheless, reject the traditional Logos 
doctrine ? At all events, it is impossible to return to the older for¬ 
mulas by which the fundamental ideas of this dogma were expressed, 
namely, the expectation of the speedy return of the Lord. For, in 
the first place, it is a settled fact that the Lord has not returned; and, 
secondly, the Logos idea is in so far a higher expression of this idea, 
as it bases the absolute significance of Christ not on a divine function 
which he performed, but on his person. But how is it with the Logos 
doctrine? It cannot be expected by anyone that we should revive the 
old philosophical dogma of the Logos, for this is based on an unnat¬ 
ural idea of transcendency, and includes in itself the danger of pan¬ 
theism. Neither of these elements, however, has in the Logos doctrine 
of the church been taken over from the Logos idea. And yet we can¬ 
not accept even this, nor can we rest contented with the thought that 
we are here dealing with a mystery which we should respect as such 
without bringing it in any connection with actual piety. For this in 
itself militates against evangelical faith. We know only mysteries in 
the sphere of conceptional thought of a kind which are open to faith 
and profitable for personal piety. But it causes us to hesitate when it 
is remembered that the Logos doctrine, even in the shape in which it 
has been accommodated to the needs of Christianity, misleads and 
corrupts Christian faith. But it leads to a false conception of the 
biblical picture of Jesus. And then, too, it is based on another con¬ 
ception of the idea of what the highest good is than the idea of 
Christianity on this subject, namely, the Catholic idea of the highest 
good, the characteristic feature of which is the subordination of the 
ethical to the logical thought. The Logos doctrine seeks the purpose, 
the object and aim of the Spirit, and indeed of God himself, in knowl¬ 
edge. Genuine Christianity, however, seeks this in the domain of 
moral activity. In direct and immediate connection with this we find 
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another thing, that in this doctrine the divine life and the participa¬ 
tion in it is represented as something physical of a higher order. But 
this conception of what the highest good is was thoroughly rectified 
by the Reformation. This movement again grasped the unity of reli¬ 
gion and morality as found in the gospel, and has carried out this 
thought in every department except that of doctrine. This is the 
reason why we have not at all, yet, become sufficiently conscious of 
the fact that the doctrinal questions of Christianity must also be 
apprehended from a religious point of view, and that we overlook the 
fact that the ultimate questions of knowledge are of a different nature 
from that which we ordinarily call science. 

3) And how shall we in evangelical dogmatics do justice to the 
unchangeable motives of the Logos doctrine? Here we can give 
only hints and suggestions. The Logos idea was at one time the 
uniform conception of the philosophy of being ( Weltanschauung) in 
the non-Christian world. The apologetic writers of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity in uniting this idea with Christianity could also in a philosoph¬ 
ical manner place Christ at the center of their idea of things. The 
same thing must be done now again. Now, unfortunately, we do not 
possess such a uniform conception of things with which we could 
unite this idea. We can accordingly only proceed from that which 
has shown itself for us in our Christian faith to be the real sphere of 
divine activity. This is the ethico-historical sphere. In the place of 
cosmological speculation a new way of looking at affairs steps in, and 
that, too, one that confines men to the historical, and the controlling 
idea is found in that of personality. Accordingly, we do not say that 
the divine Logos became man in Jesus Christ; but we say that the 
personal God has assumed historical form in the man Jesus. This, it 
is true, is no explanation of his being, but rather a fixing of the fact 
upon which our faith rests. And there remains also untouched the 
unique character of Jesus, which is not lost in our conceptions. 

With this expression full justice is done to the motives of the 
Logos idea. For in this way Christ is absolutely placed at the center 
of history, and in it everything is made to refer to him. But is it 
possible, as has been done in the case of history, to subordinate also 
nature to the religion, the spiritual contents of which have been trans¬ 
mitted to us through Christ ? However, in the first place, this limita¬ 
tion of speculation to the domain of history is not destructive in its 
character, but is, rather, a bulwark against all kinds of pantheistic spec¬ 
ulations ; and, in the second place, the specific subordination of nature 
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to the spirit has been accepted everywhere. And it is preeminently the 
natural sciences of our day that have proved themselves to be the real 
ground of history and are the immense territory in which to discover 
the means of the life of the personal spirit. But if we attempt to for¬ 
mulate the relation of nature to spiritual life, we can have recourse to 
no other way than that of nature in history; i. e., to accept a grand 
scheme of development, the end of which is humanity, the absolute 
center of which, again, is Christ. 

Finally, the question, Is the modern theory of development a pre¬ 
cursor of a new and uniform philosophy of existence ? Will this idea 
prove to be the unity in which evangelical faith and evangelical order 
of life will become purified into a higher state or order of things in our 
thought and tendencies of civilization, and all this based on God ? 

And one confession we must make which attains to unity and con¬ 
tinuity of Christian faith through all the changes of the thought of 
centuries. Whether we engage in metaphysics or metahistorics, that 
faith remains, that we in our religion lay hold of God himself, and the 
foundation of this faith remains the same, namely, that it is established 
on Jesus Christ our Lord! 

This is probably the most noteworthy dogmatical article that has appeared in 
Germany for many months. Its significance is rather representative than individual. 
It was originally delivered as an address at the convention of liberal theologians held 
in October at Eisenach, and can practically be regarded as the position of advanced 
theological thought on this fundamental problem. 

Columbus, O. Geo. H. Schodde. 


The Reconstruction of Theology. By David N. Beach, D.D.; 

Bibliotheca Sacra , January 1897, pp. 108-141. 

1. The caveat of Scripture. — Had the relation of Romans to the 
canon of the New Testament, and that of Job to the canon of the Old 
Testament, been rightly apprehended, a deal of trouble would have been 
saved the world. 

The philosophical section of Romans, chaps. 1-11, contains the 
assumption, that “ the invisible things of God since the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are 
made.” In other words, God is self-manifesting. The order of the 
world shows him forth. But the Jew and Gentile alike failed to appre¬ 
hend God as he is. God’s effort through the Jewish cult to recover 
the world had for its specific aim the development of an attitude of 
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faith. The worship of the Divine Spirit is manifested both in the 
psychology of individual experience and in the cosmical movements. 
Jesus, as the concrete evidence of faith in its clearest light, is the 
soul’s deliverance. This is God’s world. He is manifesting himself 
through it, and men are without excuse for not recognizing him. But 
some races have had a decided advantage over others in the divine 
pedagogy. However, there is no injustice in this. Paul concludes, 
more practically than logically, that all have been shut up unto disobe¬ 
dience in order that God may have mercy upon all. The conclusion is 
reached by'insight, figure, and imagination. The problem of seeming 
injustice which puzzles the mind of the apostle is solved by the pro¬ 
phetic faculty of his heart. This faculty must be exercised in deter¬ 
mining any doctrine of God or of man. 

The Book of Job sustains to the Old Testament a significant relation. 
It reaches a conclusion somewhat analogous to that observed in 
Romans. When examined from the broad standpoint of motive the 
Book of Job is an attempt to make clear that man has not said the right 
thing concerning God. The pith of the whole document is summed 
up in a sentence: “ And it was so, that after the Lord had spoken these 
words unto Job, the Lord said to Eliphaz the Temanite, My wrath 
is kindled against thee, and against thy two friends: for ye have not 
spoken of me the thing that is right.” In fact, the right thing con¬ 
cerning God cannot be spoken without profoundest insight and a 
conscientious regard for all the facts. As much as to say, that the 
modest, teachable, expectant, undogmatic attitude should characterize 
the student of religion. 

These two documents with their refusal to remain in the simple 
outlines of truth, and their leaping forward into the untried ranges of 
thought by expectant faith, ought long ago to have sounded an alarm 
which should have prevented the narrowness of theology in the past. 

2. The warning from science . — God’s self-revelation in nature is 
primary. No additional revelation can contravene it. The concrete is 
the most intrinsic kind of revelation. For this reason theology must 
consult science. The history of astronomy, geology, and the doctrine 
of evolution is a warning, parallel to the caveat of Scripture, against 
trusting in dogmatic assertions. Science joins with Romans and Job 
in pleading for patience, perseverance, and expectancy in the search for 
a better and better knowledge of God. 

3. The practical necessity . — It is capable of substantial proof that 
the traits of our time, its mental attitude, the unsatisfactory condition 
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of certain primary questions in theology, demand a radical, though 
tentative, reconstruction of theological science. 

4. Fundamental requirements. —Great progress has been made 
within the present century in the direction of a broader, simpler, pro¬ 
founder, theology. While the Germans have contributed much to this 
end, their efforts have lacked the practical directive which has been 
given in the more constructive works of English-speaking writers. 
The progressive movement has been Christocentric, in which fact lies 
its promise and glory. The time has come to accelerate the work. In 
this anticipation there are certain great foundations which cannot be 
shaken. (1) The yearning of the heart after God. (2) Christ. Theo¬ 
ries of his person will change. Indeed to emancipate Jesus from the 
hypotheses within which we have tried to place him is the need of 
modern theology. (3) Experience. This is the counterpart of the 
religious impulse. (4) Scripture. It is a slow deposit of the ages found 
in tradition, on monuments and cylinders, and in the sacred books of 
eastern peoples. Every Scripture inbreathed of God is inspired. 
Every Scripture is not equally valuable. The literature of the Jews 
most nearly approaches the oracular. All Scripture, however, must be 
used in furnishing a scientific basis for theology. 

The first requirement of a reconstructed theology is a scientific 
basis. In place of the present threefold basis, — fact, authority, and 
faith,—theology should have but one basis, fact. Whatever legitimately 
belongs to the other two is really only fact. Faith is an eye of the 
mind and soul, but the content of things perceived thereby must 
always be open to revision in conformity to the results of ampler and 
acuter vision. We must apply the inductive method. This requires 
a larger definition of Scripture. The inbreathing of God in man is 
not partial, but universal. Man’s capacity to receive has determined 
the degree in which God has spoken to him. Scripture is endeavor¬ 
ing to impart a kindling of the soul. It is not a bulletin or an objec¬ 
tive content of knowledge. We must apprehend Scripture in its true 
function. God is to all men a Speaking Presence, leading them to 
duty, aspiration, and a greater hunger to know and live the truth. 

5. The line of direction . — A new day shall dawn for religion, when 
theology shall recognize the true function and scope of Scripture, and 
shall submit itself, without reservation, to the inductive process. In 
doing so there will be a setting aside of our a priori rubric of theolog¬ 
ical instruction, and an inductive, experimental study of the religious 
faculty. A theology thus grounded will pass out upon the broad 
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tablelands of theological knowledge, namely, the indwelling of God’s 
Spirit, the processes of the upbuilding of spiritual life, a right Christed 
ethics, God’s manifestations of himself everywhere. 

6. Discoveries and effects .—The reconstructed theology will be 
most studious and teachable. What man is, and how shall he be 
saved, will engage its consecrated and concentrated powers. The 
whole subject of the reciprocal interaction of the seen and unseen 
worlds will be patiently studied. Research and discovery will be made 
in the sphere of motive. 

This will have a real and a much-to-be-desired effect in theology. 
Many graven images, which have been wrought out with the holiest 
intent in the sphere of dogmatics, will be ground to powder. There 
will be also a sifting of men. Many who are now foremost in dog¬ 
matic assertion will drop out of the theological ranks. The places 
thus made vacant will be filled by men full of earnest endeavor, who 
are willing to devote their lives to the study and progress of a theology 
founded upon fact. This theology will change the world. 

Dr. Beach, at the expense of much space and labor, has endeavored to expound 
Romans and Job as notes of warning against narrowness in theology. His conclu¬ 
sions are more ingenious and helpful to his main thesis than true to fact. Paul may 
have, indeed did discover much of the truth of God by the means of patient 44 insight, 1 * 
but Romans was not written to illustrate the fact; nor can it be so easily maintained 
that the 44 moral ” of Job is in its protest against man's dogmatic assertions concern¬ 
ing God. 

The main portion of this article is in full sympathy with the present demand 
for a simple dogmatic. There is not much new material here, but a great deal of 
creditable feeling. In his avowed effort to emphasize the 44 factual ’* in theology, the 
writer does excellent service to theological science. The chief merit of the article, in 
our opinion, is not so much in its argument as in its illustration of some strong present 
tendencies. The writer’s view of the scope and function of Scripture, although shock¬ 
ing to the bibliolater, in fact detracts nothing from the value of the Bible. The distinc¬ 
tion made between Christ and theories of his person is pregnant with helpful suggestion. 

Pontiac, III. Eliphalet A. Read. 

The Baptism of Polygamists in non-Christian Lands. By S. H. 

Kellogg; Presb. and Reformed Review, April 1896, pp. 285-302. 

The synod of India in November 1894 discussed this question : 
Whether, in the case of a Mohammedan or Hindu with more than one 
wife applying for baptism, he should in all cases, as a condition of 
baptism, be required to put away all his wives but one. By a vote of 
36 to 10 the synod requested the general assembly to leave the ulti- 
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mate decision of all such cases in India to the synod of India; adding 
that “it is the almost unanimous opinion of the members of the synod 
that under some circumstances converts who have more than one wife, 
together with their entire families, should be baptized.” Of thirty-six mis¬ 
sionary ladies present all but three agreed with the majority of the synod. 
The Panjab Missionary Conference, the Madura Mission, and many able 
and devoted missionaries and uncompromising Christian statesmen 
of India are cited as supporting this conclusion. It is the object of this 
paper to set forth the considerations upon which it is defended. 

The question at issue is not whether it is ever lawful for a profess¬ 
ing Christian to contract a polygamous marriage, but whether in the 
case of an applicant for baptism in a non-Christian country who, pre¬ 
vious to conversion and in good conscience, has contracted polygamous 
relations, the law of Christ requires him to put away all his wives but 
one; and whether his refusal to do so would be inconsistent with a 
credible profession of faith and therefore necessarily a bar to his baptism. 

When the validity of the polygamous marriage is considered the 
obligation to put away all his wives but one is not so luminously clear 
that no sincere Christian can doubt it. It is maintained by the Chris¬ 
tian jurists of British India that a polygamous marriage is not nullified 
by conversion. The husband is bound not only to continue to main¬ 
tain his wives, but to admit to conjugal rights all who wish to live 
with him. It does not appear that a Hindu who refuses to defy the 
law by denying the validity of his marriages may not be a Christian 
and as such entitled to baptism. 

The New Testament principle of the temporary toleration of an 
admitted evil in the final interests of the highest righteousness is urged, 
as clearly applicable to polygamy as to slavery. Duty in this case is 
extremely uncertain. Which of his wives shall the polygamist keep? 
The ruling of the general assembly, choosing the first, is not a self- 
evident answer. For the first marriage was probably contracted in 
infancy or childhood. If it alone is valid to the convert, the church 
may seem to give moral support to an atrocious system. Further, 
since the second marriage among the Hindus has commonly been 
contracted because of the childlessness of the first, fhe ruling of the 
assembly would involve in most instances the cruel injustice of put¬ 
ting away a mother and thereby bringing her under the suspicion of 
unchastity. Even when suitable provision for the support of the dis¬ 
carded wife is made, there is still a serious breach of contract in the 
refusal of the cohabitation to which she is legally entitled. And how 
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can a father bring up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord the 
children whom he has turned out of his house? In answer to the claim 
that a converted polygamist may be recognized as a Christian but not 
admitted to the church where his presence would occasion offense, it 
is held that if he is a Christian he cannot justly be denied baptism 
and church membership. Thus the lesser wrong must for a time be 
tolerated to avoid greater wrong. 

A scriptural argument for the baptism of polygamous Christians 
is found in i Tim. 3 : 2, which is interpreted: A bishop must not be a 
man who is living with more than one wife. From the emphasis put 
upon this qualification for the bishopric is inferred the possible presence 
in the churches under Timothy’s charge of men who were not in the 
sense intended husbands each of one wife. 

Objections to the position of the paper are considered, as that 
the testimony of the church against polygamy will be neutralized, and 
that there is danger, if this practice be permitted, of the growth in India 
of communities of polygamous Christians. Appeal is made finally to the 
one scriptural condition of church membership, as set forth in the 
Presbyterian standards, viz., a credible profession of faith and loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. To this simple and plain condition not one iota must 
be added from any consideration of supposed prudence and care for 
the purity of the church. 

The surprising approach to unanimity 1 among Christian residents in India, mission¬ 
aries and laymen, in the positions of this paper is very significant in contrast with 
the equally unanimous contrary opinion at home. The argument from the legal valid¬ 
ity of polygamous marriages in India is strongly put. Churches accustomed to legislate 
against the use of intoxicating liquors or indulgence in certain amusements by the 
imposition of pledges as a condition of membership will hardly admit the force of the 
appeal to the single scriptural condition upon which the argument in the main rests. 
The scriptural argument from 1 Tim. 3:2 based upon a disputed interpretation of a 
single text is a precarious one. 

Chicago, III. A. K. Parker. 


The Religious Life: Its Nature and Claims. By James H. Fair- 
child, D.D.; Bibliotheca Sacra , January 1897, pp. 21-37. 

The religious man is one who calls the religious elements of his 
nature into activity. We are born with a religious nature; we are 

'See the Missionary Review of the World for February 1897, p. 109, where five 
missionaries of Japan and ten of China give cogent reasons against receiving polyga¬ 
mists into the churches. G. A. 
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responsible for its proper exercise; and its proper exercise brings us 
into conformity with duty. He who makes it his habitual aim to do 
his duty is accepted by God, even if he knows nothing of God, and 
when he dies will be received into heaven. It is not affirmed that any 
ever turn to duty without some conscious reference to God; but the 
possibility of doing so is maintained. When one turns to duty, he 
finds himself so weak and so greatly in need of aid to keep his high 
purpose that he instinctively calls on God in prayer. But the 
essence of conversion is the turning to duty, and if the man subse¬ 
quently turns to God, this does not constitute a new moral attitude. 
He who is truly striving to perform his duty is truly religious. Thus 
the religious life is strictly natural. The drift of the human soul is not 
toward sin. If a man is unworthy, he is so not because Adam fell, but 
because he is untrue to his own higher self. The claims of the reli¬ 
gious life grow out of its nature; he who does not lead it fails in duty, 
is recreant to himself, and becomes subject to his own contempt. 

This article states an interesting half-truth and pushes it to an extreme which 
neither the Bible nor Christian experience justifies. 

It presents a low view of sin in its statement that it is not natural to sin. It sug¬ 
gests a definition of sin which will not bear inspection. For a man to sin, it tells us, 
is 11 to count himself a brute and to live by mere animal instinct and impulse." But 
sin exists in full control in men who no longer feel the power of animal instincts and 
impulses. The aged, who have lost all appetite and passion and ambition, are often 
completely alienated from God, self-centered, self-willed, and contented with their 
condition. Those who explain the existence of sin in the human heart by referring it 
to mere animal passions as yet unsubdued should account for its continued reign after 
these passions have decayed and disappeared. They should account, still further, for 
the fact that a much larger percentage of young persons, in whom these passions are 
strong, begin the religious life than of the aged, in whom they are no longer found. 

Presenting a shallow view of sin, the article is consistent in presenting also an 
inadequate view of regeneration. Or rather, it entirely omits regeneration as an act 
of the Holy Spirit. The change from the unreligious life to the religious is chiefly 
the act of man himself. Repentance is repentance toward duty, and not toward God, 
except as God happens to stand in the same direction with duty. But little place, if 
any, is found for Christ as a savior from sin. The obligation to turn from sin to duty 
is an obligation which man owes to himself, and is associated but slightly with the 
fact that God is his Creator, Benefactor, and Redeemer. 

This gospel, which exalts the natural and sees but little of the supernatural, can 
never win men in general to a life of duty. Men are converted when they are brought 
into contact with God in Christ, when they recognize the awful character of sin as a 
revolt against infinite love and holiness, and when they seek power to conquer it 
from the Being whom it has offended. They have already a sufficient confidence in 
the natural, and it is of the supernatural that they need to think. 

The University of Chicago. Franklin Johnson. 
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THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 

By Charles M. Mead, 

Hartford. 

Of late years much has been said about the Fatherhood of 
God. Since F. D. Maurice and F. W. Robertson impressed 
their religious views on the English-speaking public, the doc¬ 
trine of the universal Fatherhood of God, and the corresponding 
doctrine of the universal sonship of men, have been proclaimed 
as a new, or rediscovered, truth of the gospel of Christ. Dr. 
Watson, in his readable book The Mind of the Master\ says : “Two 
finds have been made within recent years: the divine Father¬ 
hood and the kingdom of God” (p. 318). 

If so important a truth has hitherto been lost, and has now 
been brought to light, it is certainly something to be profoundly 
grateful for. But the manner in which the alleged discovery is 
proclaimed cannot but provoke the inquiry, whether the novelty 
of it has not after all been too much magnified; or, in case there 
is any novelty about it, whether the novelty is an improvement. 
In some quarters it seems to be thought that, in the department 
of philosophical or theological thought, a proposition should be 
esteemed in proportion to its newness, just as dry-goods dealers 
evidently expect to attract customers by advertising an article 
as the “latest novelty.” 

That God has been conceived as a Father throughout the 
course of Christian history is a truth so patent that no one 
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would think of denying it. The Lord's Prayer, repeated over 
and over in private and in public ever since our Saviour first 
taught it, would, even if there were nothing else, have been 
enough to make it impossible for the conception to become 
obsolete. What possibility, then, it may be asked, is there of 
any new discovery in regard to this feature of Christian 
thought? The answer which most readily occurs is that the 
application of the name “Father" to God is now made uni¬ 
versal, instead of being limited, as in the Old Testament, to 
the Jewish people, or, as in Christian theology, to the regen¬ 
erate, or the elect. And then the correlative conception is 
emphasized, that all men, and not merely some men, are the 
children of God. 

But after all this does not fully answer the question. For in 
some sense the universal Fatherhood of God has certainly been 
a general tenet^of the Christian church from the beginning. The 
first article in the Apostles* Creed designates God as “the 
Father almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." The appellation 
is quite general, connecting God the Father, not with any partic¬ 
ular part of the human race, but with the whole universe, 
“Father" and “Maker" being apparently used as synonymous. 
Bishop Pearson, commenting on this, says: “Wherever God 
hath been acknowledged, he hath been understood and wor¬ 
shiped as a Father ; the very heathen poets so describe their 
gods; and their vulgar names did carry father in them, as the 
most popular and universal notion." Some thirty years ago, 
after Dr. Candlish, in his Cunningham Lectures , had advocated 
the proposition that God's Fatherhood, according to reason and 
Scripture, can be properly predicated only of his relation to 
Christ and Christians, Professor Crawford, of Edinburgh, 
published an elaborate reply, at the opening of which he 
remarks: “The prevalent opinion of the Christian church has 
ever been that all mankind may be held to be the children of 
God—as deriving their existence from him—as created after 
his likeness—as still retaining some traces of his image, though 
grievously defaced and distorted by the fall — and as largely 
partaking of his providential care and bounty. I am not aware, 
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indeed, that this general Fatherhood of God has ever hitherto 
been formally controverted.” 

So then, according to these weighty authorities, the doctrine 
of the universal Fatherhood of God has until recent times never 
been questioned, whereas Dr. Watson assures us that it is only 
within recent times that the doctrine has been discovered! The 
apparently irreconcilable contradiction between these two posi¬ 
tions can be at all relieved only by a closer consideration of the 
definitions that have been given to the term in question. Prin¬ 
cipal A. M. Fairbairn, in his book The Place of Christ in Modem 
Theology , speaking of Dr. Crawford’s definition of the divine 
Fatherhood, says that 44 all that we have is a figurative and 
euphonious way of describing creation and providence” (p. 
445). Dr. Fairbairn argues that God is Father, not in a merely 
figurative, but in a real sense. 11 Fatherhood,” he says, 41 did not 
come through creation, but rather creation because of Father¬ 
hood. The essential love out of which creation issued deter¬ 
mined the standing of the created before the Creator and the 
relation of the Creator to the created. Where love is causal it 
is paternal” ( ibid .). So then the question is settled by a new 
definition of fatherhood. Heretofore the general opinion has 
been that a father in the strict sense is a male human being who 
has begotten a child. A man is not a father till the child has 
come into existence. And so far as paternal love forms an ele¬ 
ment of paternity, it, too, is not developed till after the child is 
born. But Dr. Fairbairn turns the thing end for end. Paternity 
and paternal love, according to him, precede and produce the 
child. Applied to human relations the proposition amounts to 
this: A man is a father as soon as he forms the intention of 
begetting children. And that which causes him to form the 
intention is his love for the as yet non-existent children! Such 
talk, seriously uttered with reference to the human relation of 
father and child, would be called balderdash. But uttered with 
reference to God’s relation to men it undoubtedly has to many 
ears the sound of great profundity. Yet, as a definition of 
fatherhood in general, if there is any validity in it, it ought to 
be applicable to human paternity. For surely the original 
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conception of paternity came from the human relation of men to 
their offspring. This is real paternity. But Dr. Fairbairn, in 
order to prove that God is literally, and not merely in a figura¬ 
tive sense, a Father to men, invents such a definition of father¬ 
hood that if we accept it we must conclude that nobody but 
God has ever been a father! That makes the demonstration 
easy; but it also makes it worthless. 

Whether it is true that God created because he loved, it is 
not necessary to decide. There is no biblical warrant for the 
notion; but there may be a truth in it. Be that as it may, it 
makes no difference with the question before us. No one 
doubts the fact of the divine love as exercised toward men after 
they have been created. And because God has made men, and 
cherishes for them a love like that of a father for his children, 
he may be fitly called their Father. This designation, however, 
is inadequate. God may be called a Father, but he is more than 
that. Many other names, borrowed from human or physical 
relations, are used to describe the indescribable majesty and 
love of God. They all serve a purpose; but all together fall far 
short of the end of telling what God is in himself or to his crea¬ 
tures. When, now, it is attempted to make out that Fatherhood 
is the final and exhaustive idea of God, and when, in order to 
prove it, a definition of fatherhood is invented which contradicts 
the universal conception of what fatherhood is, one is tempted 
to ask, “Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ? ” 

The literal and proper sense of fatherhood, I repeat, must be 
found in the human relation of father and child. If anyone else 
is called father besides the male parent of a human child, the 
term is used in a derivative, tropical, or improper sense. It is 
quite admissible to call some venerable and beloved pastor 
44 Father ” So-and-so, or to call Washington the father of his 
country. It is perfectly intelligible when one speaks of a wish 
as being father to a thought. These and other applications 
of the term are figurative ; they convey a meaning because 
in the relations here spoken of there is something analogous 
to the normal relation which subsists between a father and 
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child. But if anyone should undertake to find in some one 
of these derivative senses the primary and proper sense of the 
word, he would be only introducing obscurity and confusion. 
Now the application of the name “ Father ” to the Supreme 
Being is a very natural one. But it is a secondary, derivative 
use of the term. When we call God our Father, the expression 
has a meaning only as some aspects of human fatherhood are 
presupposed and regarded as typical of God’s relation to men. 
In short, God is our Father in a figurative sense. The attempt 
to find the literal and essential meaning of fatherhood in God’s 
relation to us may present the appearance of profoundness, but 
it is a futile attempt; putting the figurative for the literal does 
not make it the literal. The tropical use of a word may be 
quite legitimate and even necessary; but nevertheless it is indis¬ 
pensable to clearness of thought that the literal and the tropical 
senses of a word should not be confounded. 

There are three distinct senses in which God is called Father 
in the Scriptures. (1) He is in a very special sense called 
the Father of Jesus Christ. Whatever may be the meaning 
of the passages which speak of this relation, it is clear that 
there is something unique in it. No one else is son to God in 
the same sense in which Jesus is. He is the Son, as no one else 
is; and God is his Father, as he is Father to no one else. 
In speaking to his disciples he calls God “your Father;” and 
in speaking of God he says “ my Fatherbut he never asso¬ 
ciates himself with his disciples, saying of God “ our Father.” 
Even if we follow those who regard Jesus* Sonship as beginning 
with his birth from Mary, still his Sonship is unique. But when 
we regard the Sonship as belonging to the eternal Logos, the 
Second Person of the Trinity, the uniqueness of his Sonship is 
much more marked. That is a relation which belongs to no one 
else. (2) Next, God is called Father of the redeemed, or the 
regenerate, as distinguished from men in general. In this sense 
of the wbrd Christ calls God the Father of his followers ; and 
Paul says (Rom. 8: 15) that Christians have received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby they cry “Abba, Father.” No one ques¬ 
tions the fact of this special application of the name “ Father ” 
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to Christians. (3) Finally, God is called Father of men in 
general. In this case the appellation is derived from the uni¬ 
versal benevolence which God exercises toward his human 
creatures, made in his image. He loves as a good father loves, 
even when the persons loved do not exercise filial love in return. 

So far there seems to be nothing respecting which there need 
be any serious disagreement. And one may well wonder why 
there should have been so much parade made over the alleged 
discovery of the divine Fatherhood. So far as the two first 
mentioned applications of the name 44 Father ” are concerned, 
there is certainly no material difference of opinion among ordi¬ 
nary Christians. It is with reference to the third particular — 
the universal Fatherhood of God—that credit is claimed for 
the school of Maurice. Even here, however, as we have seen, 
no real discovery has been made. God created men and exer¬ 
cises toward them love and guardian care. Therefore he may 
appropriately be called the Father of all men, since there is an 
obvious analogy between his relation to men and that of a man 
to the children whom he has procreated and whom he loves and 
cherishes. The disagreement, so far as there is any, relates not 
so much to the Fatherhood of God as to the correlative doctrine 
of the sonship of men . Are all men the children of God in the 
same sense in which God is the Father of all men ? If God is 
the Father of men in a literal sense, then of course men are his 
children in a literal sense. But if God is the Father of men in 
a figurative sense—so called because he resembles a normal 
father in his relation to his children—it does not follow that all 
men are equally the children of God. In order to be such they 
must resemble, in their relation to God, normal children in rela¬ 
tion to a literal father. If mere creation constitutes God our 
Father, then of course the matter is settled—all men are his 
children. But those whose views we are considering are not 
satisfied with this solution of the matter. Dr. Watson, though 
he does not seem to adopt Dr. Fairbairn’s conception, yet says: 
44 When Jesus speaks of Fatherhood, it is almost a stupidity to 
explain that he is not thinking of any physical relation—the 
4 offspring ’ of the heathen poets, and that Father is not a 
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synonym for Creator” (p. 262). “The bond between son and 
father in the spiritual world is ethical,” he says. “Jesus rested 
his own Sonship on community of character ” (ibid,'). Here then 
it is distinctly asserted that the biblical conception of Father¬ 
hood has nothing to do with physical relationship, and that 
sonship means ethical community of character. And it seems 
inevitable to conclude, since this community of character is not 
a general fact, as between God and men, that men generally are 
not children of God. But instead of taking this logical step, 
Dr. Watson goes on to remark that, while the bond between 
Father and Son in the Trinity is perfect, “it is only a suggestion 
between a sinner and God” — a “capability,” a “possibility.” 
But if sonship consists in community of character, then there is 
no sonship until there is community of character. To say that 
all men are children of God because there is in them the pos-, 
sibility of becoming such is like saying that a rough block of 
marble is a bust of Shakespeare because such a bust may be 
chiseled out of it. 

And yet it is insisted that it is an almost brand-new discovery 
of recent times that all men are by natural birth children of God. 
When clearness of thought is attempted, however, it is admitted 
that sonship means spiritual likeness to God, that men by natural 
birth do not possess this ethical oneness with God, and that con¬ 
sequently they are not actually , but only potentially , children of 
God. But did anyone ever deny that ? Mr. F. W. Robertson, 
however, in his sermons on Baptism, says that this rite does not 
make men children of God, but proclaims them to be such. 

“ Man is God’s child, ” he says, “ and the sin of the man consists 
in perpetually living as if it were false.” The confusion of 
thought here is similar to that which characterizes Dr. Watson’s 
remarks. What is meant by saying that men live as if their 
being children of God were a falsehood ? It can mean nothing 
else than that their life is not the life of children of God. But 
if so, then what else is meant than that they are not children of 
God ? No, it will be rejoined, this is not meant; they are chil¬ 
dren of God, but they are unfilial, apostate children. Indeed; 
but what does this mean? Apostasy implies a previous loyalty. 
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Is it meant that they have lapsed from a genuinely filial state 
into an unfilial one? that they were once normal children, but 
are now abnormal ones? No, this is not meant either. Well, 
then, is it meant that all men are made in the image of God, 
having a spiritual nature akin to the divine, and capable, though 
depraved, of fellowship with God? Probably this is not far from 
what is meant. But if it is, then there is nothing new in the 
doctrine; it is old and trite. At the best, it can only be claimed 
that a new name is given to a familiar truth. But that is a very 
different thing from the discovery of a new truth, or the redis¬ 
covery of a lost one. It may, or may not be, desirable to call all 
men children of God, in order to indicate that God loves all men 
and desires that none should perish, but that all should be born 
again and have eternal life. But this makes the question simply 
one of terminology. One person says: All men are sinners, 
but may become children of God. The other says: All men are 
sinners, but nevertheless are children of God; only they need to 
find out that they are children, and live as children should. 
At bottom there is no difference between the two positions. 
Both acknowledge that the natural man needs regeneration. 
Both hold that only when he is regenerated can he be called a 
child of God in the full sense. 

It is difficult, in view of this obvious state of the case, to 
understand why the doctrine of the universal sonship should be 
proclaimed with so much flourish. One writer 1 insists that, 
unless man is by nature a child of God, he must be regarded as 
nothing but an animal. And Dr. Fairbairn (p. 446) declares: 
41 It is the emptiest nominalism to speak of the adoption of a 
man who never was a son; for the term can denote nothing real. 
The legal fiction has a meaning and a use only where it repre¬ 
sents or pretends to represent something in the world of fact; 
but to speak of the ‘adoption* of a creature who is in no respect 
a son is to use a term which is here without the saving virtue of 
sense.” Surely this is a case in which strong assertion takes the 
place of strong thought. Adoption, in the common legal sense, 
means the investing of a person with the status and privileges 

* Dr. G. A. Gordon, The Christ of Today , p. 80. 
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of sonship, who previously has not been a son of the person 
adopting him. If the meaning of the sentence just quoted is 
that the person adopted must have been a son, i. e. t the son of 
somebody , though not of the one adopting him (and it is difficult 
to find any other meaning in it), then it seems very much like a 
quibble. Inasmuch as in the literal sense the person adopted is 
not a son of the person adopting until the adoption takes place, 
it certainly seems necessarily to follow that, when the figure of 
adoption is used of God in relation to men, the meaning must be 
that the state of sonship begins with the adoption . To say that so 
simple and incontrovertible a proposition as this is “ without the 
saving virtue of sense ” is more likely to betray the weakness 
of the argument in whose interest the assertion is made than it 
is to frighten those whose views are thus denounced. 

But the doctrine of the universal sonship of men is heralded 
as not only a recent discovery, but also as being the real, though 
forgotten, doctrine of the New Testament, and especially of 
Jesus Christ. It is worth while, therefore, to take a survey of 
the teaching of the New Testament on the point in question, 
and see precisely what it is. Let us begin with the passages 
which speak of God as Father. And first, those which occur in 
the gospels. 

Here we may at the outset throw out of consideration all 
those passages in which God is called Father only in relation to 
Jesus Christ. There is no doubt that in some peculiar sense 
Jesus is called the Son of God, and that correspondingly God is 
called the Father of Jesus. Accordingly, when Jesus calls God 
“my Father,” as he does in a large proportion of the cases in 
which he speaks of God, we can draw no inference as to God’s 
Fatherhood in relation to men in general. The same is ordinarily 
to be said of the passages in which Christ speaks of God as 
“the Father;” e. g ., John 5:20, “For the Father loveth the 
Son.” This phrase in the gospel of John is more frequent than 
“my Father,” but is synonymous with it. So also in Matt. 
11:27; 24:36; 28:32; Mark 13:32; Luke 10:22, the only 
instances in the other gospels. There are few cases in which 
the phrase “the Father” is not used in obvious reference to 
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Christ as Son. The most noteworthy case perhaps is John 
4 : 21-23. Here Jesus says to the Samaritan woman: “The hour 
cometh, when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye 
worship the Father.” Here, and in the verse in which he 
describes what kind of worship “the Father” desires, the term 
is not by the connection limited, in its relation, to Christ as Son. 
The only question is, whether God is here designated as the 
universal Father, or whether he is called the Father especially 
of those who worship him. The context does not absolutely 
decide this point. It is a case on which we must look for light to 
the general usage of the New Testament and especially of Christ 
himself. There is no other instance in the gospels in which 
“the Father” can so plausibly be understood to have a univer¬ 
sal reference. E. g., when Philip (John 14:8) says, “Lord, 
show us the Father,” we observe that it immediately follows 
Christ's statement, “ If ye had known me ye would have known 
my Father also.” Philip's “the Father” is evidently the same 
as Christ's “my Father." 

We turn now to the passages in which God is directly called 
the Father of others than Jesus Christ. The most numerous of 
these are found in Matthew's gospel, and here chiefly in the 
Sermon on the Mount. In this sermon Christ speaks sixteen 
times of God as the Father of those addressed. The question 
to be settled is how extensively the appellation is meant to be 
understood. It certainly cannot be taken for granted that Christ 
here means to assert the absolute universality of the Fatherhood 
of God. The sermon is said (Matt. 5:1) to have been addressed 
to Christ's “disciples.” It is true we read that there were 
“multitudes” present; and at the close of the sermon it is said 
“the multitudes were astonished at his teaching; for he taught 
them as one having authority.” But this does not neutralize 
the explicit declaration that the sermon was addressed to the 
“disciples,*' as distinguished from the “multitudes." A lawyer 
in a court-room addresses the jury. He is heard by the multitude 
who come as spectators. What he says to the jury cannot be 
understood as necessarily applicable to the general audience. 
If it is argued that, when Christ in addressing his disciples calls 
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God their Father, he must have been understood as implying that 
God was the Father of all men, this can be made out only when 
it is proved that the universal Fatherhood of God was already a 
familiar conception and belief of the Jews. But of this there 
is no evidence whatever. At the most they may have been 
accustomed to think of God as the Father of the Jews. In the 
Old Testament God is sometimes called the Father of his chosen 
people. But he is there nowhere called the Father of all man¬ 
kind. It is possible , then, that Christ’s hearers, when he spoke 
of God as Father, may have understood him to use the term in 
this Old Testament sense. But there is no ground for suppos¬ 
ing that they could have understood him to use it in a wider 
sense, unless he explicitly said that he so meant it. But he 
nowhere does so. 

The remaining passages in Matthew are 10:20; 13:43; 
18:14, and 23: 9. In the first three the persons addressed are 
expressly said to be Christ's disciples; and there is nothing in 
his use of the name “Father” to suggest that he means it to 
be understood in a general sense. But the passage 23:9 occurs 
in a discourse which is said (vs. 1) to have been addressed “to 
the multitudes and to the disciples”—a fact that is noted by 
Dr. Watson (p. 260), who, however, fails to note that it is the 
only instance of this sort. He observes concerning the passage: 
“This attempt to restrict the intention of Jesus [with regard to 
the Fatherhood of God] is not of yesterday; it was the inven¬ 
tion of the Pharisees. They detected the universal note in 
Jesus' teaching; they resented his unguarded charity.” Now it 
is true that in this discourse Jesus very severely denounces the 
Pharisees and Scribes. He earnestly warns his hearers—“the 
multitudes and his disciples”—not to do after the works of 
those teachers. It is to these hearers, not to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, that he says, “One is your Father, which is in 
heaven.” So then, if Dr. Watson is right in affirming that the 
great heresy of the Pharisees was the notion that they were 
sons of God while the publicans and sinners were not, Jesus here 
turns the tables, and excludes the Pharisees from the number of 
those to whom he said, “One is your Father.” We therefore 
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still fail to find an assertion of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. 

In the gospel of Mark there is only one instance in point 
(11:25); an d here the address is said to be to the disciples of 
Jesus. In Luke the only cases are 6:36; 11:2, 13; 12:30, 32; 
and here also the persons addressed are expressly said to be 
Jesus* disciples. In John’s gospel there is only one instance in 
which the phrase “your Father” occurs, viz., 20:17, l4 I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father.” And this is said to the 
apostles. So far, then, we find in Jesus* language no unequivocal 
assertion that God is the Father of all men. 

We come to the same result when we examine the other books 
of the New Testament. The general fact is that, when God is 
called Father, it is with reference either to Christ in particular 
or to Christ’s disciples. When Paul in a benediction says, 14 Grace 
to you and peace from God our Father,** the pronoun can legiti¬ 
mately be referred only to the person writing and the persons 
addressed. This observation applies to the larger number of cases 
in which Paul calls God 44 Father.” There are a few passages in 
which God is called 44 Father” in a somewhat more indefinite way. 
Thus, Eph. 2: 18, Paul says, 44 Through him [Christ] we both 
have our access in one Spirit unto the Father.” But here Gentile 
and Jewish Christians are addressed; and there is no warrant for 
understanding 44 the Father” to mean the Father of all men. 
The same remark applies to 1 Cor. 8:6; Eph. 5:20; 6:23; Col. 
1:12; 3:17; 1 Thess. 1: 1 ; 2 Tim. 1:2; Titus 1:4; James 3: 
9; 1 Peter 1:2, 17; 1 John 1: 2, 3; 2:1, 13, 15, 16, 22, 23, 24; 
3:1. With regard to these latter instances (in John’s epistle), 
it is perhaps more correct to suppose that, as in his gospel, John 
uses 44 Father ” as antithetic to Christ the Son. So 2 John, vss. 3,4, 
9; Jude, vs. 1. There remain, however, one or two passages to 
be especially noted. In Eph. 4 : 6 we read, 44 One God and Father 
of all.” This expression in form comes nearer than most others 
in the Bible to an ascription of universal Fatherhood to God. 
But it is to be noticed that Paul is here expressly speaking of the 
body of Christ, which is said to have 44 one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God and Father of all,” so that the most obvious 
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reference of “all” is to the members of the body of Christ. A 
more plausible proof text for the doctrine of the universal Father¬ 
hood of God is Eph. 3 :14, 15, “ I bow my knees unto the Father, 
from whom every family [race, tribe] in heaven and on earth is 
named.” The interpretation is to some extent a matter of dis¬ 
pute. But it is clear, in the first place, that there is here a 
designed play on the words mrrjp and mrpta ; and, in the next 
place, it is nearly certain that the-latter word (with *wa) has a 
universal application. It can be supposed to be limited to the 
families of believers in heaven and on earth; but the more obvious 
and probable meaning is that God is the Father of all the races 
of men. And accordingly we have here the clearest affirmation 
of the universal Fatherhood of God to be found in the New 
Testament. Yet it is to be noted that the ordinary conception 
of Fatherhood, as involving the new birth and adoption into the 
family of God, is not necessarily to be regarded as here excluded. 
In verse 6 Paul speaks of the Gentiles in general as 44 fellow heirs, 
and fellow members of the body, and fellow partakers of the 
promise in Christ Jesus.” That is to say, they are spoken of as 
if all were already actually members of the body of Christ, 
although in point of fact only a few were. The language is ideal 
and proleptic; and so in 3: 15 the Fatherhood of God may be 
described as universal in the same way—ideally, in the divine 
purpose of love, comprehending all races of men. So much at 
all events the passage does assert—that God is a universal 
Father in the sense that his paternal love embraces all his intelli¬ 
gent creatures. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews (12:9) there is a passage 
which has been adduced as an assertion of the general Father¬ 
hood of God: 44 We had the fathers of our flesh to chasten us, and 
we gave them reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjec¬ 
tion to the Father of spirits and live ?” There is a plain antith¬ 
esis' here between the human fathers and the heavenly Father. 
God is spoken of as related especially to our spiritual nature— 
possibly an allusion to Num. 16:22; 27:16, where Jehovah is 
called “the God of the spirits of all flesh.” The word 14 Father” 
is naturally suggested in the Hebrews passage by the reference 
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to the human fathers; and when God is called Father of spirits, 
the term is perhaps most naturally understood as equivalent to 
Creator, as in Job 38: 28 we read, 41 Hath the rain a father ? or 
who hath begotten the drops of dew?*' The Greek has the 
article, so that it reads, “Father of the spirits;” and it may be 
rendered (with R. V. marg.) “Father of our spirits.” That 
would certainly best correspond with the antithetic expression, 
44 fathers of our flesh.” In this case the name 44 Father ” would 
have a limited application. At the most the phrase in question 
does not very distinctly, though it possibly does vaguely, assert 
the universal Fatherhood of God. 

I am not aware that there are any other passages which have 
been adduced as proving the doctrine in question. It is notice¬ 
able that the clearest assertion of it is found in the epistles of 
Paul, not in the words of Christ. Christ nowhere, unless in the 
very doubtful passage, John 4:21, 23, speaks of God as the uni¬ 
versal Father. When he is especially addressing the Pharisees, 
or those who are not in sympathy with him, he never calls God 
their Father . If the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God 
is so vital and fundamental as it is asserted to be, it is strange 
that Christ should not at least once have clearly affirmed it. 
But there is not a solitary instance of the sort . Yet, in spite of this, 
Dr. Watson makes bold to say (p. 257): 44 When one passes from 
the gospels to the Psalms, he is struck by the absence of Father. 
When one returns, he is struck by its presence. The psalmist 
never said the word; Jesus never said anything else. With Jesus 
God and Father were identical. Fatherhood was not a side of 
Deity; it was the center.” When we consider that, apart from 
the Sermon on the Mount, there are only about half a dozen 
occasions on which Christ is said to have used the name 44 Father” 
with reference to men, and then only with reference to his fol¬ 
lowers, we are able to judge how much weight is to be attached 
to these sweeping assertions. % 

44 People with dogmatic ends to serve,” says Dr. Watson, 
“have striven to believe that Jesus reserved Father for the use 
of his disciples ; but an ingenuous person could hardly make the 
discovery in the gospels. One searches in vain to find that 
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Jesus had an esoteric word for his intimates, and an exoteric 
for the people, saying Father to John and Judge to the pub¬ 
licans’ 9 (p. 260). But such an assertion, unaccompanied by 
proof, can hardly be regarded as demonstrative, even when for¬ 
tified by an imputation of bad motives to those who take the 
other side. The question can be settled only by an inductive 
study of the biblical usage. The foregoing examination has 
shown pretty conclusively that Jesus did not indiscriminately 
call God the Father of all men. Dr. Watson makes only one 
attempt to prove his point by a specific quotation, that is, when 
he calls attention to the 11 multitudes ” who are associated with 
the 44 disciples” in Matt. 23:1. But a close view of the passage 
shows that Christ (in vss. 2-12) is addressing those who are 
assumed to be his followers: “One is your Teacher, and all ye 
are brethren.” The word “disciples” undoubtedly means here, 
as it often does (e. g., 10:1; 11: 1; 12:1), the twelve apostles, 
and the “multitude” denotes the wider circle of Jesus’ dis¬ 
ciples. And in any case, as we have already seen, he expressly 
distinguishes his auditors from the Scribes and Pharisees, so that 
when he adds to the words quoted above, “And call no man 
your father on the earth, for one is your Father, which is in 
heaven,” we certainly cannot understand the Fatherhood as here 
declared to be universal. 

So then, when it is affirmed that “ one searches in vain to 
find that Jesus had an esoteric word for his intimates and an 
exoteric for the people,” the reply is that one searches in vain 
for any proof of the opposite. But more than this: When it is 
intimated that Christ nowhere suggests that his application of 
the term 44 Father” is not as broad as the whole human race, it 
is sufficient to refer to John 8:41, 42. Here we read that cer¬ 
tain of the Jews, in their dispute with Jesus, said to him, “We 
were not born of fornication; we have one Father, even God.” 
And what is Jesus’ reply? “If God were your Father ye would 
love me.” And in vs. 44 he adds, 44 ye are of your father the 
devil.” It would be difficult to find a more explicit declaration 
that God is not the Father of all men than this. This passage 
shows that Jesus’ conception of the Fatherhood of God is an 
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ethical one. Those who are alienated from him have not God, 
but the devil, for their father. One unequivocal utterance like 
this throws a flood of light on the question before us. Here is a 
distinct assertion that the Fatherhood of God is not universal; and 
our Lord nowhere distinctly declares that it is universal . This is 
the simple fact, and one does not need to have any “ dogmatic 
ends to serve” in order to see it. 

Let us now examine the New Testament passages which 
speak of men as the sons, or children, of God. And first, the 
gospels. The first instance is Matt. 5:9, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers; for they shall be called sons of God.” This cer¬ 
tainly does not apply to all men. Next, Matt. 5 : 44, 45, “Love 
your enemies,.and pray for them that persecute you; that ye 
may be the sons of your Father which is in heaven.” Here 
most emphatically sonship is made to consist in being like him 
who “maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good.” Christ 
does not say, 11 Love your enemies, seeing you are sons of God,” 
but “in order that ye may become [yen^rflc] sons of your Father 
which is in heaven.” This passage shows that God may be 
called Father of one who is not, in the fullest sense at least, a 
child of God. Even though it may be urged that Christ is here 
speaking to his disciples , who are therefore conceived as already 
children of God, yet his language unmistakably represents them 
as not really, or not fully, children till they are like God. In 
the parable of the tares (Matt. 13: 36-42) Christ distinguishes 
between “the sons of the kingdom” and “the sons of the evil 
one.” This is not exactly an instance of men being called sons of 
God; but it is virtually that, and at any rate the application of 
the term is not universal. In Luke 6:35 we read, “Love your 
enemies and do them good, and lend, never despairing; and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High.” This is parallel with Matt. 5 : 45, and like that passage 
makes sonship consist in ethical likeness to God. In Luke 
20:35, 36 Christ says that “they that are accounted worthy to 
attain to that world and the resurrection from the dead .... 
are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection.” Here again 
the designation is a limited one. These are all of the recorded 
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instances of Christ’s use of the phrase in question. The other 
passages in the gospels bearing on the point before us are the 
following: In John 11:52 it is said of Caiaphas’ words, that 
they involved a prophecy that Christ would “gather together 
into one all the children of God that are scattered abroad.” 
Here, too, the application of the designation is obviously a 
restricted one. More important is John 1: 12, where it is said: 
“But as many as received him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on his name.” 
This is explicit as an assertion that the sonship is constituted by 
faith. Those that receive Christ and believe on him have the 
right to become children of God. It is almost amusing to find 
Mr. Robertson ( Sermons , second series, p. 87) referring to this 
passage as evidence that all men are by nature children of God. 
He repeatedly declares that every man is a son of God; but he 
adds, “To be a son of God is one thing; to know that you are, 
and call him Father, is another—and that is regeneration.” 
According to this, however, John ought to have written, “As 
many as received him, to them gave he the right to learn that 
they have always been children of God.” 

There is, so far as I know, only one other passage in the 
gospels which has been appealed to in proof of the doctrine of 
the general sonship of men. It is Luke 3: 38, where, at the 
close of the genealogy of Jesus, it is said of Adam that he was 
“the son of God.” But obviously this passage fails to accom¬ 
plish the purpose in question. It simply affirms that, whereas 
the other men mentioned had been procreated by a human 
father, Adam, having no human father, was created by God. 
That Adam is called son is simply enough explained by the nat¬ 
ural desire of the writer to complete the genealogy by the use of 
the same form of expression which had been used all along 
before. But even if we give the greatest possible weight to the 
phraseology of the verse, it asserts only that Adam was the son 
of God, and cannot be pressed to involve the doctrine that all 
men are. 

The gospels, therefore, and particularly the words of Christ, 
as recorded there, present not a single declaration to the effect 
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that all men are children of God. Wherever the conception is 
found, it clearly and unmistakably is limited to a portion of man¬ 
kind. If now we turn to the other books, the result will be 
essentially the same. In Rom. 8:14 Paul says, 11 As many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God.” In the 
next verse this is called “the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father.” Here, as in vss. 16 and 19, it is manifest that 
Paul is speaking of the regenerate. In 9:8 he is still more 
explicit: “ It is not the children of the flesh that are children of 
God, but the children of the promise are reckoned for a seed.” 
In 2 Cor. 6:18 Paul quotes from the Old Testament, “Come out 
from among them .... and touch no unclean thing; and I 
will receive you, and will be to you a Father, and ye shall be to 
me sons and daughters.” Here again the application is a lim¬ 
ited one; and equally so in the similar quotation found in Rom. 
9: 26. In Gal. 3:26 we read, “ For ye are all sons of God, 
through faith in Christ Jesus ”—a declaration addressed to 
Christians and descriptive only of Christians. The same is to 
be said of Gal. 4: 5-7 and Eph. 1:5, where again Christians are 
said to be adopted as sons—a conception which implies a pre¬ 
vious state that was not sonship. The same remark applies to 
Eph. 5:1; Phil. 2:15; Heb. 2:10, 13, 14, and 12: 5-8. In 1 
John 3: 1 the apostle says, “Behold, what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be called the chil¬ 
dren of God; and such we are.” And in vs. 2 he adds, “ Behold, 
now are we children of God, and it is not yet made manifest 
what we shall be.” The same expression occurs in 5:2, 
“ Hereby know we that we love the children of God, when we 
love God, and do his commandments.” It is obvious that, as 
the epistle is addressed to Christians, the appellation “children 
of God” is intended to be applied to them. It is surprising that 
the statement, “Now are we children of God,” could ever be 
quoted, as it has been, to prove that according to John all men 
are by nature God’s children. The most superficial reading of 
the epistle is enough to show that John means by the “children- 
of God” the same that is meant by “the begotten of God” of 
whom he speaks in 2:29; 3:9; 4:7; 5 : 1, 4, 18, and of whom 
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he affirms that they do not, and even cannot, sin. It certainly 
requires a powerful imagination to suppose that this affirmation 
is made of mankind in general. If there were still the shadow 
of a doubt as to the limitation of the term “children of God” 
to the regenerate, it would have to disappear when one reads 
3:10, “In this the children of God are manifest, and the chil¬ 
dren of the devil: whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God.” John, then, it seems, conceives men to be divided into 
two classes—the children of God and the children of the devil— 
precisely as we have seen that Jesus himself did in his dispute 
with the Jews, John 8: 42, 44. There remains but one more 
passage in the New Testament, so far as I know, in which the 
children of God are spoken of, viz., Rev. 21:7; and here, too, 
they are sharply distinguished from the wicked. 

There is, however, a passage in Paul’s address at Athens 
(Acts 17:28, 29) which has been cited as teaching that all men 
are the children of God. Paul quotes the poet Aratus as saying 
of God, “ For we are also his offspring.” And then he adds, 
“ Being then the offspring of God, we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and device of man.” Although the word “sons” or “chijdren” 
is not used, yet this proposition, endorsed by the apostle, affirms 
a certain kinship as subsisting between God and man—a con¬ 
ception similar to that of man made in the image of God. To 
be sure, Paul here seems to be speaking of a “ physical relation— 
the ‘offspring’ of the heathen poets,” of which Dr. Watson 
affirms that it is almost a stupidity to explain that Jesus is not 
thinking when he speaks of Fatherhood. This may be so; but 
it remains true that, if we are to find the doctrine of the univer¬ 
sal sonship of men taught in the New Testament, we must find it 
in this utterance of Paul; for it appears, as the result of an 
exhaustive examination of the passages in point, that the doctrine 
can by no stretch of honest and intelligent exegesis be possibly 
found anywhere else. Accordingly it turns out that here, too, as 
in reference to the universal divine Fatherhood, it is not Christ, as 
is so often and emphatically asserted, who champions the doctrine; 
it is found, if found at all, only in the teachings of the apostle. 
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This survey of the passages treating of the sonship of men 
is, as might have been anticipated, even more decisive than the 
examination of the passages in which God is called Father. 
God can more appropriately be compared to a good father than 
mankind as a whole to good children. He realizes the highest 
ideal of fatherly tenderness and love; men in general do not 
realize the ideal of filial devotion. It is, therefore, not surpris¬ 
ing that we have found a few passages in which the universal 
Fatherhood of God seems to be asserted or implied; it is almost 
surprising that such passages are so few. But those which 
' speak of men as the children of God, without an exception, 
clearly and unequivocally limit the application of it to a part of 
the human race. And, contrary to the representation which has 
been persistently made, this limitation is made by no one else 
so emphatically and unmistakably as by Jesus Christ himself. 

But some persons may at this point object that, in the sur¬ 
vey of the scriptural teaching on the matter in question, I have 
forgotten the most important item of biblical evidence bearing on 
the Fatherhood of God, viz., the parable of the prodigal son. 
No, I have not forgotten it; and I also do not forget that it is 
almost the only dependence of those who undertake to prove 
that in the Bible all men, whatever their character may be, are 
called children of God. But I furthermore remember the good 
old maxim, that a parable must not be made to run on all fours. 
It would indeed be a singular thing if Jesus had intended by a 
parable to contradict or correct what he had said in his more 
direct teaching. Just what the interpretation and application of 
a parable should be depends on the light which comes from the 
ordinary and more doctrinal utterances, not vice versa . 

Now, that the parable in question was designed to convey a 
lesson concerning the attitude of God towards men, no one 
doubts. But we give it this application because of the general 
drift of Jesus’ positive teachings; the parable itself makes no such 
application of itself. It immediately follows the parables about 
the lost sheep and the lost piece of money. And the occasion 
of giving them is explained by the statement, “And both the 
Pharisees and the Scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
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sinners and eateth with them." There can be no doubt that the 
three parables all had one purpose, viz., to rebuke the unchari¬ 
tableness and narrow-mindedness of the objectors. Christ aimed 
to teach the all-comprehensive love of God, and to lift his 
hearers above the notion that the divine favor is limited to the 
Jews as a race, or, among the Jews themselves, to a chosen few. 
Especially did he aim to expose the haughty self-righteousness 
of the Pharisees, just as he did by the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican (Luke 18:9-14). This, now, being granted, it 
may be said, If it is conceded that the father in the parable 
represents God, does not that prove that God is the universal 
Father, and that all men are his children ? Not at all, unless, 
reasoning in the same way, we are to infer from the first parable 
that God is a real shepherd to all men, and that all men are lit¬ 
eral sheep. God is indeed called a shepherd in the Old Testa¬ 
ment; and everyone feels the beauty and pertinency of the 
designation. But if, on the strength of this parable, one should 
undertake to derive a doctrine of the essential shepherdhood of 
God and the essential sheephood of men, we should begin to 
inquire into his sanity. Still worse would be the case, if, in 
interpreting the second parable, one should infer the essential 
womanhood of God and the essential coinhood of man. In the 
third parable Jesus, instead of illustrating his doctrine by a shep¬ 
herd and sheep, or by a woman and her coins, tells a story in 
which a father and a son figure as the leading characters. The 
same truth is taught as before. But why must we insist on doing 
here what, in the other two cases, would be impossible and 
absurd ? Precisely the same lesson might have been taught by 
a story of a wife deserting her husband and afterwards returning 
in penitence and being graciously received back by her husband. 
But we should not therefore conclude that husbandhood is 41 the 
final idea" of God, or wifehood that of men. Yet such a con¬ 
clusion would be as legitimate as to infer from the parable of the 
prodigal son that God is literally the father of all men, and that 
all men are literally the children of God. If there are elsewhere 
express declarations of the alleged real Fatherhood of God, well 
and good; but a parable can be made to furnish neither proof 
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nor disproof of it. Such literalness of interpretation would at 
once defeat itself. If, because the prodigal is called a son, we 
must say that all men are children of God, then the question 
arises, whom the elder son in the parable represents. He was a 
son , surely, as much as the younger one was. By what right is 
the younger son made to stand for all mankind, leaving nobody 
for the elder son to stand for ? And if by some device we can 
divide the world into the two classes represented by the two sons, 
we should still have the “ citizens ” whose swine the prodigal son 
tended, the “friends” of the elder son, and the “servants” of 
the father, to say nothing of the swine themselves and the fatted 
calf. Whom do they stand for ? According to the literalness 
of interpretation, which forgets that in an extended parable 
much is to be regarded as only the costume of the story, and 
insists that the son, or the sons, of the parable must represent 
all men as being sons of God, it would follow that, since these 
other personages in the parable are not sons of the old man, and 
yet must stand for certain classes of mankind, God is after all 
father only to some men, but not to all! And so the very doc¬ 
trine which the parable has been supposed to teach turns out to 
be contradicted by it. 

We need not for a moment deny that there is a peculiar fit¬ 
ness in likening God to a father. The figure is a natural one; 
but still it is a figure, just as when God is called shepherd, hus¬ 
band, rock, or shield. What needs to be resolutely protested 
against is the attempt to treat a figure as if it were not a figure 
—the attempt to make out that, while the other names applied to 
God are to be understood as figurative, this one of father is to 
be taken as literal, and as embodying a profound metaphysical 
truth concerning the relation of God to men. It is inferred from 
it that man is “ consubstantiated with God.” We are told that 
man by nature sustains an “indestructible filial relation to the 
Infinite,” and that the consciousness of this relation “is the con¬ 
dition without which an appreciation of Christian morality is not 
even possible.” This means that sonship to God is for every 
man a literal fact, an inalienable connection with God, which 
must be described by the term “sonship,” and can be expressed 
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by no other. A metaphysical dogma is deduced from a figure 
of speech; and then it is insisted that this dogma can be rejected 
only at the peril of making the natural man a mere animal, and 
shutting out from him the possibility of ever becoming anything 
else! 

The foregoing discussion has indicated what the general fact 
is as to the scriptural doctrine concerning the Fatherhood of 
God. With hardly an exception the term 44 Father" is applied 
to God only with reference to those who in a special sense are 
represented as his people. In the Old Testament God is often 
spoken of as a Father to the Jewish people. In the New Testa¬ 
ment he is called the Father of those who are united by faith to 
his Son Jesus Christ. As Abraham is called 44 the father of all 
them that believe" (Rom. 4:11), so God, in a still higher sense, 
is the Father of the faithful. And as Christ said to the unbeliev¬ 
ing Jews that they were not Abraham's children, because they 
did not the works of Abraham (John 8:39), so he told them 
that they were not the children of God, because they did not 
love him whom God had sent (vs. 42). Sonship, according to 
the uniform teaching of Christ and his apostles, consists in a 
spiritual kinship with God, which begins, not with the natural 
birth, but with the new, the supernatural, birth. 44 Except a* man 
be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God" (John 3:3). 
It is those who love their enemies who become the sons of the 
heavenly Father (Matt. 5:45). "As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God" (Rom. 8:14). Now, 
however, we are told that this consistent representation of Christ 
and the writers of the New Testament must be abandoned, and 
that we must substitute for it the doctrine that all men, whether 
regenerated or not, are the children of God. And this we are 
required to do on the ground of a certain interpretation of one 
parable—an interpretation which conflicts with the teaching of 
Christ everywhere else, as well as with the teachings of his 
apostles. Instead of interpreting the parable in accordance with 
the plainer and unmistakable purport of all the rest of the New 
Testament, we are actually told that everything in the New Tes¬ 
tament which conflicts, or seems to conflict, with the doctrine of 
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the universal Fatherhood of God and the universal sonship of 
men must be interpreted, or corrected, according to the alleged 
meaning of this parable ! 

The conclusion of the whole matter is pot hard to find. God 
being the Maker and Benefactor of men, he may fitly be likened 
to a father, and be called the Father of all men. The Bible 
lends some countenance to this wide application of the term, 
though its ordinary use of the appellation is a restricted one. 
If, then, God may properly be called the Father of all, it 
seems natural and fitting that all men should be called children 
of God. And, properly understood, there can be no objection 
to this. As the objects of God's creation, benefaction, and love, 
all men sustain a relation to God analogous to that of children 
to a father. Even without positive biblical warrant, such a 
usage would be justifiable. It must, however, be insisted that it 
is not the biblical usage. Nowhere, unless in one somewhat 
questionable passage, are men in general called in the Bible chil¬ 
dren of God. The allegation that this universal sonship of men 
is a biblical doctrine recently discovered, or rediscovered, is 
utterly baseless. And when, on the strength of this alleged 
discovery, the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of men, 
instead of being taken as figurative designations of a relation 
between God and men which has always been known and recog¬ 
nized, are set up as exact scientific statements of a profound 
ontological truth concerning man and God which can be 
expressed in no other way—then it is proper to enter an 
emphatic protest in the name of clear thought and sound exegesis. 
What there is true in the doctrine is not new; and what there is 
new in it is not true. 
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By James Drummond, 

Oxford. 

The principal purpose of this article is to examine an argu¬ 
ment which was at one time advanced as a conclusive demon¬ 
stration that the fourth gospel could not have proceeded from 
the apostle John, which is now abandoned as delusive even by 
some of those who reject the Johannine authorship, but which Dr. 
Martineau has pressed with undoubting confidence in his recent 
work, The Seat of Authority in Religion. His judgment gives a 
new vitality and interest to the question, which more than justi¬ 
fies a full examination of the evidence. The attractiveness of 
the subject, moreover, is by no means confined to its bearing on 
the gospel, but extends to the history of an ancient controversy 
and the growth of discipline in the church, so that the historian 
and antiquarian as well as the critic may find something con¬ 
genial in its treatment. 

The argument, as it affects the gospel, mky be stated as fol¬ 
lows : The synoptic gospels contain the primitive apostolic tra¬ 
dition, and they concur in the statement that Jesus partook of 
the regular Jewish passover on the evening of the fourteenth of 
Nisan (that is according to our mode of reckoning days, for 
with the Jews the evening was the beginning of the fifteenth), 
and consequently represent the crucifixion as taking place after 
the passover had been eaten. The fourth gospel, on the other 
hand, places the last supper on the evening of the thirteenth, 
and the crucifixion on the fourteenth, before the passover was 
eaten. We believe that, though the question is open to argu¬ 
ment, this is probably a correct view of the facts; but it is 
important to remember in the present discussion that the altered 
dates in the fourth gospel are not made prominent, that they 
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entirely escape the notice of the casual reader, and have to be 
gathered from detached texts, to which, whether reasonably or 
not, different interpretations have been given. 1 It might be 
urged, at this point, that as the last gospel is at variance with 
the primitive apostolic tradition, and as John was one of the two 
disciples who were sent to prepare for the passover, 9 the claim of 
Johannine authorship becomes quite inadmissible. This, how¬ 
ever, is only a particular instance of the larger argument founded 
on the unhistorical character of the work, and it is one of the 
instances in which the accuracy of the fourth gospel may be 
most plausibly defended. The present contention is of a differ¬ 
ent kind. The churches of the province of Asia, and some of 
the adjoining districts, celebrated Easter on the fourteenth day 
of the month at the time when the Jews kept the passover, and in 
defense of this custom they appealed to an ancient usage which 
had been sanctioned by the apostle John. It is maintained that 
this celebration must have been an annual commemoration of 
the Lord’s Supper; that therefore John must have placed the 
last supper on the fourteenth, and cannot be the author of the 
gospel. If these points could be all established, the argument 
would certainly seem to be conclusive. A curious modification, 
however, which makes the argument much less telling, is intro¬ 
duced when it is denied that John was ever in Asia Minor at all, 
for then the Asiatic usage is severed from all connection with 
him, and he may have written the gospel which opposed that 
usage. The only thing that can be said in this case is that the 
gospel, being in conflict with the practice of the Asiatic 
churches, cannot have been received by them as a work of the 
apostle’s. This last position has not, outside of the present 
argument, a particle of evidence; but if it could be established, 
the reply might fairly be made that they rejected it on dogmatic 

1 It would require a separate paper to discuss the various opinions which have 
been held both in ancient and modem times in regard to the precise historical facts, 
and in regard to the meaning of the gospel narratives and the possibility of harmoniz¬ 
ing them with one another. Our opinion upon such points, however, does not seriously 
affect the substance of this essay, and I must be content with a provisional expression 
of my own view. 

* Luke 22:8. 
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grounds, and because it was not written by a man that they fool¬ 
ishly confounded with the apostle, and that therefore their skep¬ 
ticism could not be set against the belief of the rest of Chris¬ 
tendom. To maintain at the same time that the Asiatics had 
a correct tradition and impression of John’s Judaic tendencies, 
and that all other traditions related to a man who was not the 
real John, is obviously absurd. We may, accordingly, confine 
ourselves to the most telling and consistent form of the argu¬ 
ment ; and as the whole question is one of considerable interest, 
I will go a little more into detail than the simple purpose of 
refutation requires. 

Before entering on an account of the early controversy I may 
venture to remark that the very confidence with which the argu¬ 
ment is pressed excites a preliminary suspicion that there must 
be a flaw in it, because it would legitimately lead to consequences 
whicl^ are quite contrary to the fact. Mr. Tayler, for instance, 
says: “The gospel which we find in general circulation under 
the name of John before the close of the second century con¬ 
tains statements respecting the last supper of Jesus with his 
disciples so entirely at variance with the belief on which the 
quartodecimans, as their very name implies, founded their prac¬ 
tice, that, had they recognized it as a work of John, it is impos¬ 
sible that they could have appealed in their defense to his sanction. 
What is more remarkable still, those who were opposed to quarto- 
deciman usage, and wished to enforce a catholic uniformity 
throughout the church, never once thought of appealing in the 
earlier stages of the controversy to the statement in the fourth 
gospel, which was decidedly in their favor. A word from one 
standing in so close a relation to Jesus as the beloved apostle 
would have settled the question forever. Yet not till quite the 
end of the second century do we find the name of John adduced 
to support the catholic view.” 3 The reader naturally asks, Then 
why did not the appeal to the fourth gospel settle the question 
forever ? The objectionable practice and the controversy con¬ 
tinued for more than a century after the word was spoken by 
one who was believed to be the beloved apostle, and the dispute 

3 Ah Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the Fourth Gospel, 1867, p. 117. 
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was settled at last by an appeal, not to John, but to Constan¬ 
tine. Yet the Asiatics were never charged with holding false 
views in regard to the gospel, but their entire orthodoxy, except 
in a point of discipline, was fully and frankly admitted. The 
argument, therefore, proves a great deal too much, and conse¬ 
quently creates a suspicion of some fundamental flaw. 

We will now proceed to a brief historical sketch which will 
be a useful preparation for the discussion of details. 

Eusebius 4 relates that in the closing years of the second cen¬ 
tury there was no small disputation because the parishes of all 
Asia (that is, probably, of the province), appealing to an ancient 
tradition, thought that they ought to observe the fourteenth day 
of the month as the feast of the passover of salvation, 5 the day 
on which the Jews were directed to kill the lamb. Accordingly 
on this day, on whatever day of the week it fell, they put an 
end to the fast, whereas the churches throughout all the rest of 
the world, following an apostolic tradition, thought it unbecom¬ 
ing to terminate it on any other than the day of our Saviour's 
resurrection. Synods of bishops were held; letters were circu¬ 
lated ; and there was a concurrence of opinion that the mystery 
of the Lord’s resurrection from the dead should not be cele¬ 
brated on any other than the Lord's day, and that on this day 
alone should the fast at the passover be terminated. Several of 
these writings were extant in the time of Eusebius, and we should 
observe that among the bishops to whom he particularly refers 
are those of Pontus, for we thus learn that the quartodeciman 
view did not extend over the whole of Asia Minor. The bishops 
of Asia, however, were not convinced; and their leader, Poly¬ 
crates, addressed a letter to Victor of Rome, defending their 
position. A portion of this letter has been preserved by Eusebius. 6 
Polycrates says: 11 We therefore keep the day not in a reck¬ 
less manner, 7 neither adding nor taking away. For in Asia also 
great lights have fallen asleep." He proceeds to specify Philip, 

4 ^. 2 T.,V, 2 3 . 

5 ToO ffunrjplov rd^x a * so-called, presumably, to distinguish the Christian from the 
Jewish passover. 

* Ibid., 24. y 9 ApaSu> 6 pyrfTow. 
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one of the twelve apostles, “and moreover, also, John, who 
leaned on the breast of the Lord, who became a priest, having 
worn the petalon , and martyr and teacher: he sleeps in Ephe¬ 
sus.” Among more recent bishops, then deceased, he names 
Polycarp, Thraseas, Sagaris, Papirius, Melito, and says that 
“these all kept the day of the passover on the fourteenth 
according to the gospel, transgressing in nothing, but following 
according to the rule of the faith.” He himself followed the 
tradition of his relatives, among whom he was the eighth bishop. 
He had been sixty-five years in the Lord, had met with brethren 
from all parts of the world, had gone through every holy scrip¬ 
ture, and was not alarmed, for those who were greater than he 
had said, “We must obey God rather than men.” He could 
mention the bishops whom he had summoned at Victor's request, 
who were very numerous, and signified their approval of the 
epistle. Victor's reply to this letter was an attempt to excom¬ 
municate as heterodox the parishes of all Asia, together with the 
neighboring churches. So extreme a measure, however, did not 
meet with universal approval, and remonstrances were addressed 
to the bishop of Rome, urging him to have some regard for peace, 
and for unity and love towards his neighbors. Among others, 
Irenaeus wrote in the name of the brethren in Gaul. He admitted 
that the mystery of the Lord's resurrection ought to be cele¬ 
brated [only on the Lord's day, but he admonished Victor not 
to cut off whole churches of God for observing an ancient cus¬ 
tom. For, he added, the dispute was not only about the day, but 
about the very form of the fast, some fasting one day, some 
two or more; and these varieties, which 'arose at an earlier time 
from simplicity and ignorance, did not disturb their mutual 
peace, but the difference of the fast proved the harmony of the 
faith. He then proceeded to relate an event which carries back 
our history from thirty to forty years. The presbyters who pre¬ 
sided over the church of Rome before Soter (going back as far 
as Xystus, 115-125 A. D., according to Lipsius) did not them¬ 
selves observe [? the day], and nevertheless they remained at 
peace with those who came from the parishes in which it was 
observed, although the contrast was made more obvious by the 
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proximity. Never were any rejected, and the Roman presbyters, 
though not themselves observing, sent the eucharist to those 
who observed. And when the blessed Polycarp was staying at 
Rome in the time of Anicetus (155 A. D.), the latter could not 
persuade him not to observe, as he had always observed with 
John, the disciple of our Lord, and with the rest of the apostles 
with whom he associated ; nor was Anicetus persuaded to observe, 
for he said that he ought to adhere to the custom of the presby¬ 
ters before him. Nevertheless these two men had communion 
with one another, and in the church Anicetus allowed Polycarp 
to celebrate the eucharist, so that they parted in peace. Ire- 
naeus does not tell us, in the quotations which Eusebius has 
given, from what sources he derived his information; but he 
must have had ample opportunities of learning the facts, and I 
see no reason for calling them in question. 

Returning to the time of Victor, we find an incident of some 
importance, which is related only too briefly by Eusebius. 8 The 
bishops of Palestine met together and drew up a letter in which 
they made a lengthened statement * about the tradition which 
had come down to them, from the succession of the apostles, in 
regard to the passover. On this most interesting point we are 
unfortunately left without information, and we cannot say to 
what apostles they appealed, or through what men the tradition 
had come down; but in comparing this with the Asiatic tradition 
we must remember that considerably more than a century had 
elapsed since the last apostle left Palestine, and that the country 
had been so distracted by insurrections and wars that there may 
well have been some break in the continuity of ecclesiastical 
customs, whereas in Asia our evidence professes to go back to 
the time of Polycarp, who was himself a disciple of John. Nev¬ 
ertheless the Palestinian bishops themselves attached great 
importance to their decision, for at the end of the letter they 
expressed a desire that a copy should be sent to every church, 
so that they might not be responsible for those who 44 easily led 
their own souls astray.” They added that a letter had been 
received from Alexandria, from which it appeared that there also 

8 Ibid., 25. 9 nXcorra ftcctXi^ref. 
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the same holy day was observed. That day, as we have seen, 
was a Sunday; but what Sunday we have not yet been told. 

Eusebius gives us one other glimpse into the controversies 
about the passover in the second century. 10 Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, who is mentioned in the letter of Polycrates as a sup¬ 
porter of the Asiatic custom, wrote two books on the Passover. 
The historian quotes only three lines from this treatise, and tells 
us nothing of its purport; but we learn that it was written in con¬ 
sequence of a great controversy which arose in Laodicea about 
the passover, when Servilius Paulus was proconsul of Asia,” on 
occasion of the martyrdom of Sagaris. It is generally assumed 
that this controversy related to the point in dispute between the 
eastern and the western churches, and it is possible that on the 
death of Sagaris, who, as we have learned from Polycrates, was 
a quartodeciman bishop, there may have been an attempt to 
introduce the western custom; but we must bear in mind that 
this is pure conjecture, and does not rest on a particle of evi¬ 
dence. Irenaeus, as we have seen, expressly tells us that the 
controversy was not only about the day; and this particular dis¬ 
pute may have been about the fast, or about the meaning to be 
attached to the day, or about the evangelical chronology. Be 
this as it may, Melito’s work induced Clement of Alexandria to 
write a treatise of his own on the passover, but hardly as a for¬ 
mal reply, for Eusebius only says he has mentioned Melito's 
essay as the cause of his composition. Some fragments have 
come down to us of a work by Apollinaris of Hierapolis on the 
same subject,” and it has been supposed that it too was written 
in reply to Melito; but of this there is no evidence whatever, 
and it is certainly curious that critics who so readily disbelieve 
facts which are more or less strongly attested so confidently 
accept statements which are not supported by testimony of any 
kind. What the position of Apollinaris really was we shall 
have to consider further on. 

In spite of the strong measures adopted by Victor the sev¬ 
eral churches continued in the observance of their respective 

>0 H : E., IV, 26. “ About 164-6 A. D. 

“ Preserved in the Chronic on PaschaU. 
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customs till the time of Constantine, and the settlement of this 
question was one of the objects with which the Council of Nicaea 
was summoned. 13 It was decreed that all should celebrate the 
paschal festival at the same time,* 4 and a letter from the synod 
announced the good news that all the brethren in the East, who 
formerly kept the passover with the Jews, would henceforth act 
agreeably to the Roman practice.* 5 Constantine himself appealed 
to the churches in a letter which deals with the question at some 
length.* 6 But even these combined authorities were not sufficient 
to terminate the controversy. Epiphanius tells us that men 
were still writing and disputing about it in his time, and that the 
Audians persisted in keeping the passover with the Jews.* 7 Some 
of the Novatians also, in the latter part of the fourth century, 
dissented from the general practice, in opposition to the custom 
of their own sect.* 8 But we need not dwell upon these later 
events; for any details which throw light on the subject under 
consideration will be noticed in the following discussion. 

We must now endeavor to interpret this ancient controversy, 
and examine its bearing on the Johannine authorship of the gos¬ 
pel. We must consider first the origin, extent, and meaning of 
the celebration known among the early Christians as the pass- 
over.*® 

There can, I think, be no doubt that it was imported into 
Christianity from Judaism, though probably from the first it 
received an altered significance. Jewish Christians would natu¬ 
rally keep the passover with their countrymen, but would do so 
in remembrance, no longer of the deliverance from Egypt, but 
of Christ; and as the Old Testament was accepted by the church 
as sacred Scripture, the ceremony would easily pass on to the 
Gentiles, who would look upon their own rite as the true and 
spiritual fulfillment of the law. That this was actually the course 
of events may be inferred from all the evidence at our disposal. 

^Socrates, I, 8. ^Sozombn, I, xxi, 6. **Socrates, I, 9. 

16 Given in Euseb., Vit. Com., Ill, 17-20; Socrates, 1 , 9; Theodoret, Ec. Hist. 

1 , 9 . 

17 Haer., LXX, 9. 

Socr. IV, 28; V, 21; VII, 5 ; Sozom., VI, xxiv, 6-7; VII, xviii. 

19 TA ndffxa. 
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The name of the festival is simply a repetition in Greek 
letters of the Aramaic form of TOB, the Hebrew word for pass- 
over. The preservation of the same name points to continuity 
of practice; and we must observe that the use of this Jewish 
name is not local or temporary, but universal and permanent. 
Everywhere the old writers assume that the feast in question is 
the passover, and that it had been and was still kept by Jews as 
well as Christians. The significance of this fact is lost if we 
translate the word by our Easter; and I have therefore retained 
the translation which is habitually given to the Hebrew term. 

How this festival of Jewish name was celebrated in the 
earliest times, and to what extent it partook of the character of 
the passover, our authorities do not inform us. In the fourth 
century it was regarded as the chief celebration in the year; the 
night before was turned into day by the splendor of the illumina¬ 
tions ; and Easter day itself was kept with the utmost religious joy 
by all sections of the people.® No doubt the ceremonial would 
tend to become more magnificent as time went on; but from the 
first it must have had something to distinguish it from all other 
feasts, and to give appropriateness to the name by which it was 
called. The argument against the Johannine authorship of the 
gospel requires that at least its principal feature should have 
been the commemoration of the last supper on the presumed 
anniversary of the day when it was actually eaten; but this sup¬ 
position is exposed to fatal objections. In the first place, it is 
totally destitute of evidence. Secondly, there would have been 
nothing distinctive in such a celebration, for the Lord’s Supper was 
administered every week. But most important of all in our pres¬ 
ent inquiry is this, that if the question had been on what day it was 
proper to commemorate the last supper, the controversy must 
have had quite a different form from that which it actually 
assumed. The dispute could not have been between the four¬ 
teenth day of the month and the first day of the week, but must 
have been between the thirteenth and the fourteenth days of the 
month, the advocates of the former appealing to the fourth gospel. 

•See details and authorities in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, article 
"Easter, ceremonies of.” 
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There would then have been real ground for asserting an incon¬ 
sistency between the alleged Johannine practice and the Johan- 
nine gospel; but of any question whether the thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth day should be kept there is not a trace. The western 
church might, however, have preferred regulating even the com¬ 
memoration of the last supper by the day of the week, and not 
by the day of the year, but, if so, Thursday, and not Sunday, 
would have been the proper time. The supposition, therefore, 
that the passover was merely an annual celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper must be discarded. With this conclusion the date of the 
last supper ceases to have anything to do with the controversy, 
and the argument collapses. 

It has, however, been supposed that the eastern festival was 
much more Jewish in form than the western, whereas the fourth 
gospel wishes to separate the last supper from the passover. 
Even if this were true, it would not signify, unless the question 
had arisen in what form the last supper should be celebrated; 
but of this there is not a trace. Still it will be interesting to 
inquire how far the allegation can be sustained. All churches 
agreed, as we have seen, in calling the festival the passover, and 
thus recognizing its Jewish origin. In accordance with this name 
it was formerly supposed that at the time of the paschal contro¬ 
versy the whole church kept the Jewish passover, and that a 
lamb was slain ; but afterwards it was admitted that this was not 
the case with the western church, but only with the eastern. 
But Schurer, on whose authority this statement is made, adds 
that even the latter view is now generally given up. He maintains 
that certainly the quartodecimans did not kill a lamb, for that 
portion of the celebration ceased even among the Jews after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and even before that time the Jews liv¬ 
ing away from Palestine partook of an ordinary meal.” It may 
be doubted whether the argument from Jewish custom is conclu¬ 
sive. The Jews naturally ^dispensed with the lamb when the 
temple was destroyed; but the Christians recognized the church 

31 See his dissertation, De controversiis paschalibus sec. p. Chr. n. sac. exortis y 
delivered July 26, 1869; translated in the Zeitschrift f. d. hist. Theol. (1870), which last 
I have used; § IV. 
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as the true temple of God, and its members as spiritual kings 
and priests ; and they might therefore consider it proper to kill 
the lamb wherever they were residing, and may have adopted 
that custom before the destruction of Jerusalem. At all events 
we are not without some traces of this custom. Epiphanius, 
speaking of the manner in which “ the holy church of God ” 
celebrates the passover, says: “We take the sheep from the tenth 
day, recognizing the name of Jesus on account of the iota.”” 
Elsewhere, having quoted the commandment to take a sheep 
from the tenth day of the month, and keep it till the fourteenth, 
he adds that the church continues to observe the feast of the 
passover, that is, the appointed week, following the arrangement 
of the apostles themselves, from the second day of the week, 
which is the purchasing of the sheep ; and if the fourteenth day 
of the month fell on the second or any subsequent day of the 
week, the sacrifice of the sheep went on.* 3 The quartodecimans 
also would seem to have used the sheep, for Epiphanius 94 urges, 
as an inconsistency in their practice, that, if they keep the 
passover on the fourteenth, they have need to take the sheep 
from the tenth, and keep it till the fourteenth, and so their fast 
would continue, not for one day, but for five. These passages 
certainly suggest a general practice of killing a sheep at the 
passover on the part of Christians. In the ninth century one of 
the charges brought by the Greek against the Roman church, 
and repudiated by the latter as false, was that they blessed and 
offered a lamb at the passover, according to the custom of the 
Jews, upon the altar, together with the Lord’s body. The 
charge may have been untrue in its precise form ; but that it was 
not without foundation appears from a reference by Walafrid 
Strabo to the error of some “who consecrated with a proper [or 
special] benediction the flesh of a [or ‘the,’ the Latin leaving 
it doubtful] lamb at the passover, placing it near or under the 
altar, and on the day of the resurrection partook of the flesh 
itself before other food for the body; and the order of this bene¬ 
diction,” he adds, “is still observed by many.” 95 The formula 

“The first letter of the word Jesus, and the symbol for ten. Haer. t L, 3. 

**Hcur. % LXX, 12. **L, 2. ** De rebus eccles., chap. 18. 
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of benediction has been preserved, 96 and it is stated in one of the 
Roman rituals that a lamb was solemnly partaken of by the pope 
and eleven cardinals. 97 The lamb was roasted, and the benedic¬ 
tion pronounced, and the whole ceremony was in imitation of 
the last supper, as, indeed, is expressly stated, “in figure of 
the twelve apostles around the table of Christ, when they ate the 
passover.” The lamb is not brought into connection with the 
altar; and it was to such a connection, and not to the eating of 
the lamb, that the Greek church objected. The ceremony took 
place in the secretarium, after the celebration of mass in the 
church.* 8 The pope, having partaken of the lamb, handed it to the 
next basilicarius, saying, 11 Quod facis, fac citius. Sicut ille 
accepit ad damnationem,tu accipe ad remissionem. ,, Distribution 
was then made to.the rest who were present. 9 * At the same time 
a curious custom prevailed 44 in the Catholic church within the 
Roman state,” which further illustrates the connection of Easter 
with the passover. The archdeacon molded a preparation of 
wax and oil into the likeness of lambs, and these wax lambs 
were distributed among the people in the church after mass and 
communion, on the Saturday following Easter Sunday, that, 44 as 

96 On the day of the holy passover, after the celebration of mass, the following 
Benedictio agni in pascha was pronounced in the secretarium: 14 Post celebratam Domi- 
nicse sanctce paschae solennitatem, postque etiam transactos jejuniorum dies, jam 
animabus spiritualibus dapibus refectis de mensa tuse majestatis, offerimus famuli tui 
pro hujus fragilitate corpusculi aliquantulum reparandi, hanc usui nostro concessam 
creaturam agni, poscentes ut eum ore proprio nobis signantibus benedicas, ac dextera 
tua sanctifices, et universis ex eo sumentibus ministrata munuscula grata effici prastes, 
atque his cum gratiarum actione perceptis te deum, qui es cibus vitae et animae nostrae, 
magis et inhianter desideremus, et indefesse fruamur.” This is immediately followed 
by a Benedictio aliarum caraium, in which there is an allusion to the command given 
to Moses and 44 thy people ” to eat a lamb in Egypt, 44 in figura agni Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi, cujus sanguine omnia primogenita tibi de mundo redemisti.” See Melchior 
Hittorpius, De divinis Catholicce Ecclesice Officiis ac Ministeriis , Colonise, 1568, 
where an Ordo Romanies is printed from an old manuscript. The above quotations 
are from p. 79. There is a full account of the offices for the entire period of Easter 
celebration; but the above are sufficient for our purpose. 

** See Gieseler, Kirchengesch., II, i, § 41, note 12, to which my attention was 
called byj. J. Tayler, p. 122, note. 

18 See the account quoted in note 26 from Melchior Hittorpius. 

99 See Mabillon’s Museum Italicum; Luteciae Parisiorum, 1687-9, the Ordo Romanies 
auctore Be medic to (written before 1143), Tom. II, p. 142; also auct. Cencio, pp. 186-7. 
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the children of Israel in Egypt inscribed the sign T on the 
thresholds of their houses, that they might not be smitten by 
the angel, so we also ought to write this sign on the threshold 
of our houses by faith, from the blood of the passion of the 
Immaculate Lamb, Christ, lest we be smitten by the devil and by 
faults.” 30 Urban V (1362-1370) sent the emperor (Charles IV) 
one of these wax lambs as “ a great gift,” accompanied by some 
Latin verses, which show that it was expected to act as a charm. 31 
In the foregoing accounts it is clear that the survival of the 
proper passover was also a memorial of the last supper, and at 
the same time of the death of Christ as the true Paschal Lamb. 
It was not, however, celebrated on either the thirteenth or 
fourteenth of the month, but on Easter Sunday, when it brought 
the days of the fast to a close. The connection with the pass- 
over has not been wholly forgotten in later times. In the Mis- 
sale Romanum authorized by the Council of Trent Easter is 
still the diespaschee , and “on this day particularly” thanks are 
given to God, because “Christ our passover was sacrificed; for 
he is the True Lamb, who has taken away the sins of the world.” 
Even the paschal symbols have not wholly disappeared from 
modern times. The following statements of Cardinal Wiseman’s 
are interesting: “The midnight service of Easter eve, now per¬ 
formed on Saturday morning, gives a similar coincidence; 31 a 
stronger authority for this connection. 33 Before the mass new 
fire is struck and blessed, and a large candle, known by the 
name of the paschal candle, being blessed by a deacon, is there¬ 
with lighted.This year 34 being the seventh of the pon¬ 

tificate of the present pope, you will have the opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing another very ancient rite, only performed every seventh 
year of each reign. This is the blessing of the Agnus Dei , waxen 
cakes stamped with the figure of a lamb. It will take place in 
the Vatican palace on Thursday in Easter week, and a distribu¬ 
tion of them will be made in the Sistine chapel on the follow- 

*lbid. in several “Orders,” pp. 31, 138, 144 f., 163, 202, 375 f., 509 f. 

5 * Ibid., Ordo anct J. Gaietano, p. 377. 

** Referring to lighting the church with twenty-four candles. 

* Between the lights and their mystical application. 3 * 1839. 
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ing Saturday. The origin of this rite seems to have been the 
very ancient custom of breaking up the paschal candle of the 
preceding year, and distributing the fragments among the faith¬ 
ful. Durandus, one of the eldest writers on church ceremonies, 
tells us that 14 on Saturday in Holy Week the acolytes of the 
Roman church made lambs of new blessed wax, or of that of the 
old paschal candle, mixed with chrism, which the pope, on the 
following Saturday, distributed to the faithful.” 35 The Prayer- 
book of the Church of England introduces the words 44 Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us” at morning prayer on Easter 
day. Mr. Tayler 36 refers also to the practice of the Armenian 
Christians, who not only ate a lamb on Easter Sunday, but actu¬ 
ally smeared their doorposts with its blood. 37 

These instances certainly 44 justify the conclusion that in the 
Christian pascha there was a gradual transition from Jewish to 
Christian usage,” 38 or perhaps we should rather say, a gradual 
dropping of Jewish symbolism for Christian facts; but it seems 
to me a very strange inference that 44 the original dispute between 
the quartodecimans and the Catholics related to something more 
fundamental than a mere reckoning of days,” 3 * for the instances 
which are cited point to Catholic practice, and Mr. Tayler him¬ 
self has to concede that “Jewish usage lingered longer in the 
West than in the East,” and that this is 44 contrary to what might 
have been expected from the earlier stages of the controversy.” 
It would be truer to say that it is contrary to the hypothesis on 
which Mr. Tayler's argument is so largely based. We should 
observe also that the distinction between quartodecimans and 
Catholics is quite misleading for the period to which our 
inquiry properly belongs. The quartodecimans were Catholics, 

35 Durand, Rationale Diinn. Offic ., lib. VI, cap. 69, p. 349. Wiseman’s work 
is entitled. Four lectures on the offices and ceremonies of Holy Week , as performed in the 
papal chapels. By Nicholas Wiseman, D.D., 1839, pp. 104-6. My attention was 
called to this work by the Rev. C. Hargrove. Lambs made of sweetmeats may be 
seen in abundance in the shops in Rome at Easter. 

*P. 122, note. 

57 Mr. F. C. Conybeare tells me that this is still the case; only they kill a sheep, not 
a lamb; and that the Greeks have the same practice. 

3 * Tayler, p. 122. *Ibid. 
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and in spite of Victor remained within the communion of the 
church. 

If we pass for a moment to another region, a similar testi¬ 
mony reaches us from eastern Syria. In a Homily on the pass- 
over written by Aphraates in the year 343-4 there is a passage in 
which the Christian festival is shown to correspond, point by 
point, with the ancient institution. The Redeemer himself was 
the lamb, of whom not a bone was broken; and most of the 
ceremonies receive a spiritual or figurative interpretation. But 
a real lamb seems to have been offered as a symbol of the Lamb 
of God, for the commandment not to eat the passover raw or 
boiled with water is explained quite literally: “The sacrifice 
which is offered in the church of God is roasted at the fire; and 
it is not boiled, and is not offered raw.” Such language is not 
applicable to the elements of the eucharist, and must refer to 
an actual lamb; and this inference is confirmed by a sentence a 
little further on: “ And if he says 1 Eat it as men who hasten 
away/ this is fulfilled in the church of God in this wise, that 
they eat the lamb ‘as men who hasten away/ standing on their 
feet.” 40 

So far, then, the evidence seems to warrant our saying that 
in the church generally the passover was a continuation of the 
Jewish festival, and resembled it sufficiently to justify the reten¬ 
tion of the ancient name; and that, if a lamb was eaten, this 
practice was certainly not distinctive of the quartodecimans. 

The church retained a clear consciousness of the connection 
between its own passover and the Jewish, and, though altering 
the day of celebration, appealed to the original commandment 
as of fundamental importance in determining the proper date 
for the observance. Thus the writer of the Paschal Chronicle 
(about 630 A. D.) calls attention to the fact that “the law 
expressly prescribes the holy and blessed passover of God, at 
the same time indicating the month in which one ought to do 
this, and ordering the day to be observed with great accuracy,” 

Sec Aphrahafs da persischen Weisen Homilien aus dan Syrischen uberseHt und 
trl&uUrt Yon Dr. Georg Bert : in Texte und Untarsuckungen t III, 3; Horn., XII, 
16, p. 191. 
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and proceeds to show why the Christians, though basing their 
calculations upon that day, postpone the keeping of the festival 
till the following Sunday. 4 * But the legal passover was only 
shadowy and typical; Christ himself was the True Lamb in the 
feast of the passover, as the evangelist John teaches, and suf¬ 
fered in the feast. This is also written by the blessed Paul. 4 * 
Accordingly, when the typical and shadowy passover was brought 
to an end by being fulfilled, “the genuine passover of the holy 
catholic and apostolic church of God began, in memory of 
which every year the church of God celebrates the holy feast of 
the passover, keeping without error the fourteenth day of the 
first lunar month, in which the*legal passover was ordered to be 
observed; ” but if this fell upon the Lord's day, the celebration 
was postponed till the following Sunday . 43 It is clear, then, that 
even at a comparatively late period the church professed to keep 
the passover in obedience to the requirement of “the divine 
law ," 44 only departing from the letter of the commandment, as 
it did in other instances, and filling the shadowy form with a 
Christian significance. There is nothing in the earlier accounts 
inconsistent with this view, while some points are, as we shall 
see, distinctly confirmed; so that we may, I think, regard it as 
established that the Christian passover was a continuation of the 
Jewish, more or less modified to suit Christian ideas. 

We must now inquire whether there was any material differ¬ 
ence between the Asiatic and the other churches except in regard 
to the time of observance; for it is sometimes thought that the 
quartodecimans kept the feast in a much more Jewish way, and 
that one object of the fourth gospel was to detach the festival 
from everything connected with Judaism. At first sight some 
of the allusions to the controversy may seem to justify this 
opinion. Socrates, in introducing the subject, contents himself 

41 Pp. 28 ff., ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1832. 44 P. 10 f. 

43 P. 16. See also p. 419; and p. 423 f. where it is said that the apostles handed it 
down to the churches to keep the fourteenth of the first lunar month, and the writer 
adds as a reason for putting off the celebration till the following Sunday, “ that we 
may not feast with the Jews.** Epiphanius also says the law was not destroyed, but 
fulfilled, the type was not annulled, but presented the truth (. Haer ., L, 2). 

44 See p. 29, line 21. 
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with saying that some were anxious to celebrate the feast in too 
Jewish a way . 45 Sozomen uses similar language , 46 and refers to 
quartodecimans as those who imitate the Jews . 47 On this subject 
the letter of Constantine speaks very strongly. It seemed 
unworthy to celebrate the most holy feast conformably to the 
custom of the Jews. Let there be nothing common with the 
most hateful mob of the Jews. We should have no communion 
with the practices of such wicked men, the slayers of the Lord. 
Eusebius, too, in referring to the discussion of the passover 
question at the Council of Nicaea, says that finally the easterns 
gave way, and thus one festival of Christ was established, and 
they withdrew from the slayers of the Lord, and joined their 
fellow-believers, for nature draws like to like . 48 These state¬ 
ments, if they stood alone, might lead us to suppose that the 
general body of the church was bitterly hostile to a Jewish 
mode of celebrating the passover, to which the quartodecimans 
tenaciously clung. But the moment we ask what it was that 
was Jewish in the quartodeciman practice, this supposition is 
dispelled. There is one invariable answer: The Jews were not 
to prescribe the time of the church’s festival. Constantine says 
that the controversy was 41 about the most holy day of the pass- 
over,” and the decision of the council was that all, everywhere, 
should keep it on one and the same day. Sozomen also says 
that 44 it seemed good to the synod that all should keep the 
paschal festival at the same season,” and mentions no other 
point of dispute. 4 ? It is to this single question that all the argu¬ 
ments are directed, and I cannot recall any charge against the 
quartodecimans of following the Jews in any other objectionable 
particular. The argument, therefore, founded on the contrary 
supposition completely breaks down. 

But we are not without positive evidence that it was only 

«*I, 8. * I, xvi, 4. *7 VII, xviii, 10. 

* From a writing “ On the Feast of the Passover,” printed in Mai, Nova Pairum 
Bibliotheca , IV, pp. 209-216, §8. This is a large section of the work on the Passover 
presented by Euseb. to Constantine, preserved by Nicetas, Serrarum Episcopus (end 
of the eleventh century), in his great manuscript catena to Luke. See Editoris moni- 
tum, prefixed to the extract. 

* I, xxi, 6. 
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the scruple about the day which separated the quartodecimans 
from their brethren. Polycrates, in his letter, says, 41 We there¬ 
fore keep the day without recklessness, neither adding nor tak¬ 
ing away,” and, having referred to the apostles and bishops 
whose authority he followed, declares that these all kept the 
fourteenth day “according to the gospel, transgressing in 
nothing, but following according to the rule of the faith.” This, 
I think, is equivalent to a statement that, except in regard to 
the day, they followed the general practice of Christendom. It 
was on account of this single peculiarity that Victor wished 
to excommunicate them. It is to this that Irenaeus addresses 
himself in his remonstrance. He refers, indeed, to differences 
of practice about the length of the fast, but this is only to con¬ 
vince Victor that mere varieties of usage cannot justify an 
excommunication. It seems clear that the Roman bishop had 
not included the nature of the fast in his indictment, and in any 
case this had nothing to do with Judaism. The testimony of 
Hippolytus is explicit. He ranks the quartodecimans among 
heretics, and describes them as 44 of a quarrelsome nature, unin¬ 
structed in knowledge, too contentious in disposition ; ” and 
still he has nothing to bring against them except their observ¬ 
ance of the fourteenth day. 44 In everything else,” he says, 
41 they agree with all the things handed down to the church by the 
apostles .” 50 Epiphanius also says, 44 They hold everything as 
the church,” but in regard to the passover have been led 
astray by Jewish fables. The only Judaism which he ascribes 
to them is their adhesion to the fourteenth day, and the prac¬ 
tice of the church which he justifies is the departure from the 
Jewish day. 5 * In speaking of the Audians, a sect who followed 
the quartodeciman practice, he explains what is meant by 
44 observing the passover with the Jews;” “that is,” he says, “at 
the season in which the Jews keep their feast of unleavened 
bread, then they themselves are eager to hold the passover.” 5 * 
Not only, then, is there no ground for the assertion that the 
quartodecimans clung to a peculiarly Jewish mode of celebra¬ 
tion, which had been sanctioned by the apostle John, and was 
5 ° ReJ\ omn. haer. t VIII, 18. v-Haer,, L. - 5 * Hacr. t LXX, 9. 
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repudiated by the evangelist and the majority of the church, but 
such a notion is distinctly contrary to all the evidence we 
possess. 

We must now inquire a little more fully into the character 
and meaning of the celebration. It was a festival, a time of 
rejoicing. This would follow from its being regarded as the 
passover, for the passover is always spoken of as a feast, and 
was signalized, not by a fast, but by a characteristic meal. 
Accordingly, the Christian passover is referred to as a feast so 
constantly that it is needless to refer to particular instances. I 
will notice only two writers who dwell upon its festive char¬ 
acter. Eusebius alludes to it as a more splendid feast than that 
of the Jews. It took place at the most delightful time of the 
year, and at this season the Saviour of the whole cosmos, the 
great luminary, lightened the world with the rays of piety, and 
peoples everywhere kept the feast of their liberation from mani¬ 
fold atheism. Therefore no labor was allowed, but they imi¬ 
tated the rest which they hoped for in heaven; “whence not 
even in our prayers do we bend the knee, nor do we afflict our¬ 
selves with fasts.” So full of joy was the time that they feasted 
for seven whole weeks, till “another great feast,” pentecost, 
came in . 53 Gregory Nazianzen dwells in exalted language on 
the splendor of this “feast of feasts and assembly of assem¬ 
blies .” 54 To the general testimony I know of but one excep¬ 
tion. Tertullian alludes to “the day of the passover, in which 
there is a common and, as it were, public religious observance 
of a fast .” 55 Here, however, the writer is not describing the 
Easter ceremonial, but merely refers to the more public char¬ 
acter of the fast which then took place, in contrast with the 
more private fasts which it was possible to conceal; and we 
may therefore assume that he is describing, not a character¬ 
istic of the day in the African churches, but a characteristic 
of the fast which, as we shall see, was terminated at the 
supposed hour of the resurrection, on Easter morning. This 
interpretation is confirmed by another passage, where are the 

»In Mai, §§ 2-5. « Quoted in Ckron . Pasch p. 428. 

55 Jejunii religio; Dt Orat, 9 18. 
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words, “When Jeremiah says, ‘and I will gather them from the 
ends of the earth in a festive day,’ he signifies the day of the 
passover and of pentecost, which is properly a festive day .” 56 
“Festive day” seems intended to describe either day indiffer¬ 
ently. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that with the 
mass of Christians the passover was kept as a festival, a time of 
rejoicing. Was this also the case with the quartodecimans ? If 
I correctly understand Mr. Tayler, he thinks not. He main¬ 
tains that the Jewish Christians “kept as the oldest Christian 
pascha the anniversary of the farewell supper on the evening of 
the fourteenth of Nisan .” 57 A little farther on he says that “an 
obvious contrariety was soon experienced between the Jewish 
and the Christian idea associated with the word pascha. To the 
Jew it expressed rejoicing—the memory of deliverance; to the 
Christian it suggested, in the first instance, the remembrance of 
sorrow and loss, the death of his benefactor and best earthly 
friend. To the one it was a festival; to the other it was a fast .” 58 
But, strangely enough, when we pass over a few pages we meet 
with the following objection to the theory that the quartodeci¬ 
mans commemorated, not the last supper, but the death of 
Christ: “ If the death-day of Christ was observed on the four¬ 
teenth of Nisan, it must have been observed as a fast day, and 
would, therefore, have been in harmony with the prolonged 
course of fasting which preceded the anniversary of the resur¬ 
rection. But the complaint against the quartodecimans, as we 
have seen, was this : that by keeping the fourteenth of Nisan 
they interrupted with a feast, which the old pascha or passover 
properly was, the continuous fasting of passion week .” 59 This 
is, I believe, perfectly correct as a statement of the fact; but 
then it is not easily reconciled with the previous passage, and it 
is quite as fatal to Mr. Tayler's own view as to the one against 
which it is urged. It becomes necessary, however, to examine 
the evidence relating to the quartodecimans’ usage on this 
point. 

We have already seen that the one charge brought against 
them was that they kept the passover on the wrong day, and 

& De Baptismo, 19 . 57 p. 114. 5* P. 115. s»p. 121 {. 
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there is not a particle of evidence that they violated the practice 
common to Jews and Christians, of treating the celebration as 
a feast. Eusebius says, “They thought they ought to keep the 
fourteenth day of the moon at the feast of the saving passover,” 
so that it was necessary to terminate the fast on that day, what¬ 
ever day of the week it might be, whereas the other churches 
thought they ought not to break the fast except on the day of 
the resurrection; and to this effect was the decision come to by 
various synods . 60 This clear statement is confirmed by the letter 
of Constantine. His objection to the quartodecimans is that 
they “ fulfilled that most holy feast in conformity with the cus¬ 
tom of the Jews.” He thought it most impious that there should 
be discord in regard to such a feast, for the day of our liberty 
which the Saviour handed down was one; and it was “ unbe¬ 
coming that in the same days some should be devoted to fasts, 
and others be holding banquets, and that after the days of the 
passover some should be engaged in feasts and recreation, and 
others be given to the appointed fasts.” The sum of the whole 
matter was that the minority gave way, and “it was agreeable 
to the common judgment of all that the most holy feast of the 
passover should be celebrated on one and the same day.” All 
this is so explicit that there can be no doubt what was the nature 
of the question in the time of Constantine, and what Eusebius 
believed it to have been in the time of Polycrates. Eusebius 
had all the documents before him, and in the passages which he 
quotes there is nothing inconsistent with this view. The whole 
dispute turns on the observance of one day rather than another. 
The fragment from the letter of Irenaeus, too, while pointing out 
that different churches had different usages in regard to the 
character and length of the fast, makes no suggestion that the 
quartodecimans regarded the passover itself as a fast; and his 
language is fully explained by the supposition that their one 
error consisted in keeping the feast too soon. We need have no 
hesitation, therefore, in accepting Eusebius’ testimony, and 
believing that from first to last this was the one point which 
caused a division in the church. I may add that among hereti- 
*H. £., V, 23. 
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cal sects, Montanists, Novatians, Audians, which conformed 
more or less closely to the Jewish time, there is no hint that the 
passover was ever anything but a feast. 6 * To this extent, then, 
the whole church remained 14 Jewish,” that the passover bore 
distinctly the marks of a festival. 

The celebration was, as we have seen, preceded by a fast. 
This was under no fixed rule, but was of varying length in dif¬ 
ferent places. Irenaeus, in his letter, says some fasted one day, 
others two, others more, and some for forty hours of day and night. 
By the time of Eusebius the fast had extended to six weeks, or, 
more exactly, forty days, in imitation of the zeal of Moses and 
Elijah . 69 But we learn from Socrates that even in his time this 
was not a universal custom ; for instance, the Romans only fasted 
for three weeks, making an exception of Saturday and Sunday.^ 
In Constantinople and the surrounding countries as far as Phoeni¬ 
cia they extended the fast to seven weeks, while the Montanists 
restricted it to two . 64 As the church was without a fixed rule in 
regard to the duration of the fast, so was it with respect to the 
precise character of the abstinence , 65 and the meaning to be 
attached to it. With Eusebius it was 14 a symbol of sorrow, on 
account of our former sins, and in memory of the saving pas¬ 
sion .” 66 I am not aware, however, that there is any ground for 
attributing this meaning to it in earlier times. A distinct 
memorial of the passion would not have lasted for forty days, 
and it seems most likely that the fast was originally an ascetic 
preparation for the great festival of the redemption; that its 
length was determined by local feeling or by Old Testament 
examples; and that everyone attached to it such significance as 
the season and a time of self-discipline suggested. That the 
passion should be specially remembered on the previous Friday 
is only what we should expect. We need not, however, dwell 
further on these varieties of usage. Sufficient has been said to 
show that for centuries the church was largely tolerant of local 

41 See Sozomen, VI, xxiv, 6, 7; VII, xviii; Socrates, V, 21, 22; Epiph., Haer, p 
L, I; LXX, 9. 

* In Mai, §§ 4-5. 64 Sozomen, VII, xix, 7. 46 In Mai, § i i. 

*V, 22. ^Socr., ibid . 
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custom. An exception was made in regard to the quartodeci- 
man peculiarity because the passover was the great festival of 
the year, and, as Constantine said, it seemed unbecoming that 
Christians should not unite in the time of its celebration. Other 
differences were quite subordinate, and did not mark such an 
obvious line of separation within the Christian church . 67 

That the fast terminated, at the latest, very early on Easter 
morning we know from express testimony. The first part of a 
letter addressed by Dionysius of Alexandria to his “ beloved son 
and brother Basilides” relates to this question . 68 This Basilides, 
who, as we learn from Eusebius,^ was bishop of the parishes in 
Pentapolis, had consulted Dionysius about the hour for conclud¬ 
ing the fast. He did so owing to a difference of opinion among 
the brethren, some thinking they should do it at cock-crow, 
others “from the evening” (that is the evening before Easter 
Sunday), the brethren in Rome, as was alleged, following the 
former practice, “those here” (in Egypt, or perhaps the East 
generally) closing the fast sooner. He was at a loss how to fix 
an exact hour; for while it would be “acknowledged by all 
alike ” that they ought to begin their festivities after the time of 
the resurrection of our Lord, and to humble their souls with fasts 
up to that time, the gospels contained no exact statement of the 
hour at which he rose. Dionysius in reply considers the accounts 
in the gospels, and then pronounces his opinion for the guidance 
of those who inquire at what hour or half hour or quarter of an 
hour they ought “ to begin the rejoicing at the resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead.” He blamed as negligent those who 
were in too great a hurry, and ended the fast before midnight; 
he highly applauded those who held out till the fourth watch; 
and those who took an intermediate position he would not 
molest, for all were not equally tolerant of the six days of fast¬ 
ing, and these days were kept with very different degrees of 
strictness. Mr. Tayler 7 ® says that the “ strong assertion ” in this 
passage (that all would acknowledge that the fast should ter- 

*7 For fuller information and references about the fast see Schurer, § VII. 

M A careful edition of the letter is contained in Routh, Reliq. Sac., Ill, pp. 223 

ff. 

*H. VII, 26. *°P. 112. 
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minate at the hour of the resurrection) “should be noticed, as 
marking the point which the triumph of the Catholic principle 
had already reached,” and, further, that “it is quite evident 
.... that in the time of Dionysius the word w&rxa, in the view 
which had then become predominant in the Catholic church, had 
passed on from its original association with the fourteenth of 
Nisan to a fixed position in the first day of the week, on which 
Christ was believed to have risen, and had acquired a meaning 
equivalent to our Easter, as the anniversary of the resurrection.” 
These remarks appear to me to be very misleading; for they 
surely imply that the state of things portrayed in the epistle was 
comparatively recent, and that the general body of the church 
had once been quartodeciman, and had undergone a gradual 
change, which was still in progress. But of this there is not a 
particle of evidence. When we first hear of the question, the 
Roman custom is fully established, and believed to rest on a 
very early tradition. When it was introduced it is impossible to 
say with confidence; but there is no ground of any sort for the 
implied suggestion that the Churches of Rome and Alexandria 
were ever quartodeciman. Whether the passover commemo¬ 
rated only the resurrection will appear in the sequel. 

Before leaving the subject of the fast we must observe that 
the night before the day of the passover was spent in a vigil. 
The reason for this observance was twofold : because in it Christ 
returned to life after his passion, and was, in it, to receive 
his kingdom. 7 * Jerome relates a tradition of the Jews that 
Christ would come in the middle of the night, as in the Egyp¬ 
tian time when the passover was celebrated; and to this he 
traces the apostolic tradition that in the day of the vigil of the 
passover it was not allowable to dismiss the people before mid¬ 
night, while they awaited the advent of Christ. After that time, 
presuming that they were secure, all kept the festal day. 7 * Now 
a narrative in Sozomen 73 connects the feast of the resurrection 

71 L act ant, Div. Inst., VII, 19. See an account of the vigil in Constit. A post., V, 19. 

79 See Gibselbr, Kirch., I, i, § 53, note 11. See, also, Socrates, VII, 5, “the 
accustomed vigil.” 

n VIII, xxi. 
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with this vigil, and distinguishes it from the passover. He tells 
us that after the deposition of John (Chrysostom), “when the 
forty days’ fast was already ceasing, in the sacred night itself in 
which the annual festival in commemoration of the resurrection 
of Christ is celebrated, his partisans were driven out of the 
church,” and on the following day they celebrated the passover 
in a public bath, under bishops and presbyters and the rest whose 
function it is to administer ecclesiastical affairs. This seems to 
imply that even at this late period the distinctive feast of the 
resurrection took place at night, at the proper hour for the ces¬ 
sation of the fast, and that the passover, whatever may have 
been the mode of its celebration, was a separate rite, with its 
own significance. It is therefore not safe to assume that in the 
Catholic church the passover had become simply “ the anniver¬ 
sary of the resurrection,” though, as we shall see, the memory 
of Christ’s triumph over death entered largely into the Christian 
interpretation of the festival. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the meaning of the Christian 
passover we may begin with a late writer, whose statements are 
sufficiently full and explicit. The writer of the Paschal Chronicle, 
having remarked that Christ, as the True Lamb, was sacrificed 
for us at the feast of the legal passover, and rose the third day, 
when the priest was required to offer the sheaf, says that the 
typical passover was brought to an end, the real passover having 
come. In memory of this the church kept the feast of the pass- 
over every year; and the writer describes this as “the holy feast 
of the resurrection of Christ our God from the dead .” 74 Although 
the passover is here called the feast of the resurrection, it is 
clear from what goes before that the memory of the passion was 
included. The resurrection was the crowning event, and pre¬ 
supposed the death, whereas the death did not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose the resurrection; and accordingly a reference to the 
resurrection might include both the death of the True Lamb and 
the presentation of the first fruits from the dead. Elsewhere the 
author points out the propriety of celebrating the feast of salva¬ 
tion after Christ’s resurrection, which took place on the sixteenth 

wp, 15 f. 
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of the month , 75 and from this year Christians began to keep the 
quickening feast of the resurrection . 76 It appears, however, that 
there were some who blamed the church for applying the name 
of waorxa to the feast of the resurrection, not knowing apparently 
the meaning of the word ; 77 for it is a Hebrew term signifying a 
passing over, a going out, an overstepping. The church, there¬ 
fore, necessarily applies the name of murxa not only to the passion 
of the Lord, but also to his resurrection; for it is through his 
passion and resurrection that human nature has obtained the 
passing over, and going out, and overstepping of him who has 
the dominion of death ; for if the death of Christ bestowed this 
boon upon us, much more his resurrection, when he rose from 
the dead, the first fruits of them that slept. The Israelites were 
instructed to call only the fourteenth day passover, owing to the 
events of their history; but the church, for the reason given, 
necessarily assigns this name not only to the passion and death 
of Christ but also to his resurrection. The author concludes 
his discussion with the words, “Christ our passover was sacri¬ 
ficed and rose for us, and we call the death and the resurrection 
of the Lord passover.” 7 ® It is clear, then, that in the opinion of 
this writer of the seventh century the passover was a commem¬ 
oration of the two great acts of redemption, but that there was 
a tendency to lay the chief stress on the closing act of triumph 
over death. 

As the passover had this twofold reference, it is not sur¬ 
prising that earlier writers allude to it sometimes under one of 
its aspects, sometimes under the other. Sozomen speaks of the 
“first day of the resurrection feast .” 79 The feast as a whole 
would naturally commemorate the more joyful event, and yet the 
first day, the proper passover, might seem to unite it with the 
passion, which had just preceded. Socrates accordingly assigns 
to the “feast of the passover” “the memory of the saving pas¬ 
sion .” 80 Going back to a still earlier time, we find that Constan¬ 
tine describes it as “ the feast from which we have received the 

«P. 413 f- 76 P. 420. 

77 The writer probably refers to a confusion between this word and rd^xw. 

78 Pp. 424 ff. 79 VII, xix, 6. 80 V, 22. 
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hope of immortality/* and yet in the same letter he says that 
“ our Saviour has handed down as one the day of our liberty, 
that is, the day of the most holy passion.*' Eusebius combines 
the two ideas, but makes the memory of the passion the more 
prominent. The Jewish passover, he says, was only typical, as 
is proved by Paul's saying, “ Christ our passover was sacrificed 
for us.'* The Baptist gives the reason for the sacrifice: “Behold 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world ." 81 It is 
clear that the passion is here the uppermost thought; and we 
must observe that Eusebius sees no inconsistency between this 
and a feast of liberty, 8 * and the celebration of that feast on the 
Lord's day. Indeed he insists that, whereas the Jews killed the 
sheep of the passover only once a year, “we of the new covenant 
on each Lord's day celebrate our own passover, are always filled 
with the saving body, always participate in the blood of the 
sheep, always gird up the loins of our soul with purity and 
sobriety, are always delivered from Egypt; for we must do these 
things, not once a year but every day." “Wherefore also every 
week we celebrate the feast of our passover, on the saving and 
dominical day, of the True Sheep, through whom we were 
redeemed, fulfilling the mysteries ." 83 And again he says that we 
ought to eat the passover with Christ, removing from our minds 
all the leaven of wickedness, and anointing the doorposts of our 
mind with the blood of the Sheep sacrificed for us; and this not 
at one period of the whole year, but every week .® 4 And yet 
again he says, “We celebrate the same mysteries through the 
whole year, fasting every Friday in memory of the saving pas¬ 
sion, and every Lord's day quickened by the sanctified body of 
the same saving passover and sealing our souls with his precious 
blood ." 85 The weekly celebration referred to must be the Lord's 
Supper; and we are thus reminded that even the Lord's Supper 
was not a mere memorial of Christ’s farewell meal, but com¬ 
memorated the new covenant and the price which was needed 
for its ratification, the body broken and the blood shed upon the 
cross; and in declaring the Lord’s death until he came it at least 
suggested the thought of the resurrection. But I do not think 
fc In Mai,§ 1. ••§ 3. *3§7. •♦{Mi. >5 §i 2 . 
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we can infer from the words of Eusebius that the passover con¬ 
sisted only of the Lord’s Supper; for he clearly implies that 
there was an annual festival'which must have been distinguished 
in some way from the weekly service. He only extends the 
name to the Lord’s Supper because it was a constant memorial 
of the true Passover Lamb, and ought to be followed by the 
spiritual results which were symbolized by the Jewish cere¬ 
monial. 

A little earlier, Peter, bishop of Alexandria , 86 quotes from 
one Trecentius the statement, “ For we have no other purpose 
than to keep the memory of his passion, and at the time when 
those who from the beginning were eyewitnesses have handed 
down .”® 7 This description of the feast is not called in question 
by the bishop, whose object it is to refute the view of Trecen¬ 
tius that the Jews were always in error, and that even their 
ancient celebration of the passover had nothing to do with 
Christians. We may, therefore, accept this as another example 
of the indifference with which the feast was described as a com¬ 
memoration of the passion or of the resurrection. Going back 
for another century, we find that Tertullian, in recommending 
suitable days for baptism, connects the passover with the pas¬ 
sion , 88 while he reserves the resurrection for Pentecost ; 89 but this 
is quite an incidental expression suggested by another subject, 
and can hardly be taken as a proof that the African church did 
not commemorate the resurrection as well as the passion at 
their passover. 

We must now turn to the quartodecimans. We have already 
seen that the only point of controversy between them and the 
rest of catholic Christendom related to the day of celebration. 
We might, therefore, infer that they too kept the passover in 
memory of the passion and resurrection; and this inference is 
confirmed by such evidence as we possess. According to Euse¬ 
bius, in whose time, we must remember, the controversy was still 
agitating the church, the quartodecimans kept the feast of the 

96 Appointed 300 A. D. *7 Chron. Pasch ., p. 7. 

88 Cum et passio domini in qua tinguimur adimpleta est. 

09 De Baptismo , 19. 
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passover on the day on which the Jews were commanded to kill 
the sheep, and thus terminated the fast without regard to the 
day of the week, whereas the rest of Christendom thought the 
fast ought not to be broken except on the day of the resurrec¬ 
tion, and a decree was issued by letters from various synods that 
the mystery of the Lord's resurrection from the dead should 
not be celebrated except on the Lord's day, and on this day 
alone they should bring the fast to an end . 90 Here it is evident 
that in the church at large the memory of the resurrection was 
an essential part of the celebration; and it is equally clear that 
it was so with the quartodecimans, for the point of the objection 
to them is not that they confined their commemoration to the 
last supper or to the passion, but that they broke the fast, and 
thereby commemorated the resurrection too soon. No doubt 
the killing of the sheep reminded them as well as their oppo¬ 
nents of the passion; but of a commemoration of the last 
supper of which Jesus partook with his disciples there is not a 
hint. Theodoret, in his very brief article on the quartodecimans, 
says that they kept “the feast of the passover" on the four¬ 
teenth day of the moon, and, having misunderstood the apos¬ 
tolic tradition, did not await the day of the Lord's resurrection 
but celebrated “the memory of the passion" on whatever day 
of the week the fourteenth might fall. 9 * He might seem here 
to distinguish the memory of the passion from that of the 
resurrection, and to ascribe only the former to the quartodeci¬ 
mans. But I do not think this is intended; for it in no way 
affects the point of his objection, and the one really included 
the other. He speaks of the quartodeciman celebration as a 
“ feast," which makes it probable that it referred to the joyful 
as well as the mournful part of the closing scenes of Christ's 
earthly life; and it was quite as inappropriate to celebrate one 
as the other on any day of the week indiscriminately. In any 
case there is no reference to the last supper. 

We must turn, however, to such contemporary evidence as 
we possess. This fully confirms the representations of Eusebius. 
Polycrates, in his letter, speaks simply of keeping a particular 

90 H. £., Ill, 23. 91 Haeret. fab, comp.. Ill, 4. 
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day, and not only makes no allusion to any difference of mean¬ 
ing attached to the day, but says expressly that in keeping it 
they transgressed in nothing, but followed “ according to the 
rule of the faith.” We have not the words of Victor's decree 
of excommunication; but from Irenaeus’ letter of remonstrance 
we may safely infer that it was based solely upon the difference 
in the time of observance. Irenaeus concedes that the mystery 
of the Lord's resurrection ought to be celebrated only on the 
Lord's day, clearly implying that this was the point in dispute. 
He then informs Victor that this was not the only subject of 
debate; again, I think, implying that this was the only one of 
which the Roman bishop had taken notice. What other source 
of variation, then, does he mention ? Not a difference in the 
character of the celebration, not a difference in the events 
which were commemorated, but only a variety in the length of 
the preceding fast. This did not interfere with the communion 
of the churches, but only confirmed the harmony of the faith. 
Eusebius gives us only portions of the letter; but the implica¬ 
tion clearly is that in like manner the observance of this day 
rather than that ought not to interrupt communion. He sup¬ 
ports this argument by an appeal to history. He says that the 
Roman bishops from Xystus 9 * to Anicetus , 93 though not them¬ 
selves observing, nevertheless maintained communion with those 
who did observe ; 94 and when Poly carp visited Anicetus, though 
neither could persuade the other to depart from an ancient cus¬ 
tom, the latter permitted the former to celebrate the eucharist 
in the church. Finally, the only part of the epistle from the 
bishops of Palestine which Eusebius thinks it necessary to quote 
contains an assurance that “ in Alexandria also they celebrate 
on the same day as we do,'' as had been learned by an exchange 
of letters. 

Thus all our evidence combines to show that the whole con¬ 
troversy turned upon the day on which the passover should be 
celebrated, and here the question lay, not between two consecu- 

92 About 115 A. D. wDied about 166. 

^Er^prjiray, fii) TijpoGrres , etc., have no object expressed ; but it seems evident 
from the whole scope of the episUe that the fourteenth day must be understood. 
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tivc days of the month, but between a fixed day of the month 
and a fixed day of the week. 

We must now review the arguments which were advanced on 
each side, so far as the fragments which have come down to us 
will enable us to do so; for we shall thus gain a clearer insight 
into the nature of the controversy, and test the modern allega¬ 
tion that the quartodeciman practice was founded on the 
synoptic chronology, that of the rest of the church on the 
Johannine. 

First of all, appeal was made on both sides to tradition. 
The Asiatics appealed to the example of Philip of Hierapolis, 
one of the twelve apostles, John of Ephesus who leaned on the 
breast of the Lord, and an unbroken succession of bishops ; 95 
and, according to Irenseus, this appeal was made by Polycarp, 
when he visited Rome, and found there a different custom from 
his own/ On the other hand, the Roman Anicetus appealed 
only to the custom of the presbyters who preceded him; and it 
is remarkable that Irenseus, while agreeing with the Roman cus¬ 
tom, traces it back only to the time of Xystus. It is not till a 
much later period that we hear of a western reliance on the 
apostles Paul and Peter Eusebius tells us that the bishops of 
Palestine, at the time of the controversy with Victor, referred to 
the tradition which had come down to them from the succession 
of the apostles. Socrates seems to treat all these traditions as 
of little value, because none of the combatants could produce a 
written authority . 98 I think this is almost an unreasonable skep¬ 
ticism in regard to the statements of Irenseus; but however this 
may be, it seems evident that before the controversy broke out 
the different customs had become established, and were followed 
as a matter of course till they were challenged from the outside, 
and then appeal was made in the first instance to tradition, and 
only afterwards more elaborate arguments were sought for to 
justify a practice which had become intertwined with the reli¬ 
gious affections of the people . 99 

« Letter of Polycrates. 99 Socrates, V, 22. Sozomen, VII, xix, 1. 

* Letter to Victor. * Ibid. 

99 In regard to the Palestinian appeal to the apostles I may venture to suggest that 
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When arguments were at last resorted to, it is impossible to 
say in what order they were devised and marshaled; but we may 
conjecture that recourse would be had in the first instance to the 
Jewish law. The festival was, by universal consent, the pass- 
over ; and about the observance of the passover very precise 
directions were given in the law of Moses. Accordingly, Pseudo- 
Tertullian tells us that Blastus (a quartodeciman Montanist in 
Rome) affirmed “that the passover ought not to be kept except 
in accordance with the law of Moses on the fourteenth of the 
month .” 100 Hippolytus too refers to the quartodecimans’ regard 
for what was written in the law, that he should be cursed who 
did not keep the commandments; xox and Epiphanius chides them 
for making use of the saying in the law, “Cursed is he who shall 
not keep the passover on the fourteenth day of the month .” 102 
These precise words are not found in the Old Testament, but 
they are contained inferentially in the curse against all who did 
not observe the law . 193 

The reply to this argument was easy: it would carry the 
quartodecimans a great deal farther than they were willing to 
go. They would be cursed if they were not circumcised, if 
they did not pay tithes, if they did not bring offerings to Jeru¬ 
salem . 104 As the apostle had said, they would be debtors to do 
the whole law, if they bound themselves to one commandment. 
The true passover had come, and was no longer to be kept in 
the letter . 105 The Jewish ceremonies were only a shadow of 
things to come, and now that Judaism had been changed into 
Christianity, the literal and typical rites of the Mosaic law had 
ceased. It was not the purpose of the Saviour or his apostles to 
legislate about feast days, but to introduce an upright life and 

the apostles were not very likely to adopt the somewhat complicated Roman mode of 
reckoning Easter, or to depart from the Jewish day of celebrating the passover; but 
having kept the passover at the usual time in memory of the passion, they may 
have observed the following Sunday with peculiar solemnity in memory of the 
resurrection. Thus a starting point would have been supplied for divergent prac¬ 
tices. 

100 Adv. omn. haer. y § 8, 101 Ref. t VIII, 18. xoa Haer n L, 1. 

103 See also the account of Sabbatius in Socrates, VII, 5. 

«^Epiph., ibid., 2. x °s Hip., ibid. 
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piety .*® 6 And if the quartodecimans thought that they ought to 
follow the Jewish practice because Christ did so, then they ought 
to do everything else which he did in a Jewish fashion .*® 7 We 
must not, however, conclude from this mode of reply that the 
opponents of the quartodecimans had detached their feast from 
the passover, and become indifferent to the ancient law, but 
only that they were willing to interpret it with a certain latitude 
of meaning. As the writer of the Paschal Chronicle says, the 
typical passover came to an end through the death and resur¬ 
rection of Christ, the true passover; and in memory of this event 
the church of God kept the holy feast every year* “observing 
without error the fourteenth day of the first lunar month, in. 
which the legal passover has been ordered to be celebrated, after 
the advent of the day in which the Holy Spirit taught that the 
spring equinox beginsand if this happened to be Sunday or any 
succeeding day of the week the feast of the resurrection was kept 
on the following Sunday .*® 8 Thus the fourteenth day of the 
month, that is to say, the full moon at or after the vernal equinox, 
was carefully noted by the westerns as the indispensable basis of 
their calculations, and they thus showed their regard for the law, 
although they departed from its letter.. This account is substan¬ 
tially confirmed by Eusebius some centuries earlier. In his 
treatise on the passover he gives a brief description of its orig¬ 
inal institution, as the source of the Christian observance, of 
which it was typical ; 109 and in none of the replies to the quarto- 
deciman argument is it maintained that the Christian feast was 
not the passover, and was in no way dependent on the ancient 
commandment. 

Why, then, it may be asked, was not the fourteenth day uni¬ 
versally observed ? For if the day was a matter of indifference, 
it would have been most natural to adhere to the established 
custom. The change was partly owing to contempt for the 

“•Eusbb. in Mai, § z; Socr., V, 22 near beginning. See also a “ Discourse on 
the Resurrection of Christ,” attributed to Epiphanius (in Migne, column 468 f.), and 
Aphraates, Hon f., xii, 4. 

*°7 Socr., ibid. See also Chron. Pasch ., pp. 12, 16. 108 Pp. 15 f., 18 f. 

”9 Mai, §§ 1 and 6-7. See also Epiph., Haer., L, 2, and Aphraates, Horn ., xii, 
»«- 4 . 
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Jews, and a wish to be dissociated from them as much as possi¬ 
ble,—a state of mind which finds strong expression in the letter 
of Constantine. I can hardly suppose, however, that this was 
really operative in the first instance, and much better reasons 
existed. Among the Jews, it is alleged, certain irregularities 
had arisen. In order to bring the lunar year into agreement 
with the solar it was necessary periodically to intercalate a 
month. In consequence of this the determination of the 
equinox was sometimes neglected, so that, when the year was 
reckoned from one vernal equinox to another, the Jews some¬ 
times celebrated two passovers in one year, and none in the 
next. To keep the passover in this way before the equinox was 
a violation of the law; and it was contended that, though the 
Jews in ancient times had observed the correct time for the 
feast, they had ceased to do so from the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem under Vespasian; or, according to another opinion, 
from the date of the crucifixion. There was, therefore, a real 
reason for refusing to follow the Jews in their time of celebra¬ 
tion, even on the part of those who considered themselves bound 
by the commandment; and Socrates tells us that this led to a 
division among the quartodecimans themselves, some thinking 
that they ought to follow the Jews, whilst others maintained 
that the passover ought always to come after the equinox in the 
Roman month of April .” 0 Here, then, was the first cause of 
divergence, the quartodecimans for the most part adhering to 
the Jewish determination of the season; the westerns, who were 
accustomed to the solar year, universally celebrating the feast 
after the equinox. 

This cause of divergence, however, is not mentioned in the 
earliest accounts, and it does not explain why the westerns 
departed from the fourteenth day. The reason for this may be 
gathered from the nature of the Christian festival, and is clearly 

1,0 V, 22. On the general subject see the same chapter; Sozomen, VII, xviii, 
7 ; Euseb., edited by Mai, § 12 ; Constantine’s letter; Epiph., Hatr., L, 3 (the words 
should be noted : TaparrjpotifJLeOa piv TW<rapc<ricaiSeK&Triy, irrep^aLpopey Si 
Unjpeplay, ipipopev Si brl t^v dy law Kvpuucijy rb rfKot rijs <rvfiT\rjpt&ec<ar Xapfidropev Si 
rb rpbfktToy &t6 StK&rrit), LXX, II; Peter of Alex, in Chron, Pasch., pp. 4 ft; Diony¬ 
sius of Alex, in Euseb., H. £., VII, 20; Constit. Apost ., V, 17. 
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stated by Epiphanius .” 1 Regard was paid to three measures of 
time, the solar year, the month, and the week. The first decided 
the equinox, after which the festival must be held. The second 
fixed the fourteenth day, on which, under the law, the sheep 
was to be killed, and on which, accordingly, Christ was crucified. 
But a week was observed instead of a single day, partly because 
the sheep was set apart from the tenth day to the fourteenth, and 
partly because the events connected with the true paschal Lamb 
were not limited to a single day, but comprised the resurrection, 
which took place two days after the passion. The fourteenth 
day, therefore, was comprised within the week; but the breaking 
of the fast, and the celebration of the festival, were postponed 
till the Lord's day. If, however, the fourteenth fell on a Sunday, 
the feast was put off till the next Sunday. I cannot suppose 
that this was due merely to a wish to differ from the Jews ; xxa but 
it seemed only natural to dedicate the fourteenth to the memory 
of the passion, and therefore to include it within the period of 
the fast. There was also a further reason for postponement in 
the fact that the resurrection took place subsequently to the 
fourteenth . 1X3 The writer of the Paschal Chronicle says that the 
postponement was made for two reasons: first, it would have 
been contrary to law to terminate the fast on the thirteenth, 
before the moon was actually full; and, secondly, it would have 
been unbecoming to carry on the fast into the Lord's day. It 
was therefore necessary to put off the celebration; but then, as 
the number ten includes the number nine, so the later date 
includes the earlier . 114 There is nothing in this explanation 
inconsistent with our oldest authorities, and it enables us to see 
how easily the conflicting usages arose. The Jewish festival 
passed into the Christian church, and was kept in memory of 
the death and resurrection of Christ, the great redemptive work 
which was symbolized by the ancient deliverance from Egypt. 
Nothing could be more natural than the Asiatic adherence to the 
time prescribed by the law; and, on the other hand, as the 

“* Haer. t L, 3; LXX, 11-12. 

IT * Chron. Patch ., p. 424. For the dislike of the Jews see also Constantine's letter. 
See Chron . Patch., pp. 413 ff., 30 ff. 1,4 P. 30. 
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church became more and more Gentile, it was equally natural to 
modify the time in accordance with Christian memories, and 
keep the festival of the resurrection only on the Lord's day. 
The propriety of the latter observance constituted, as we have 
seen, the stress of the argument in the first instance. 

So far the arguments on each side have little or no bearing 
on the gospel question ; but we come now to an allegation which, 
if it could be substantiated, would lend some support to the 
opponents of the Johannine authorship. It is that the quartodeci- 
mans relied on the synoptic chronology, and rejected the Johan¬ 
nine, whereas the westerns adhered to the latter, and set aside 
the former. This contention appears to me to be founded on an 
entire misconception of the controversy, and not to be supported 
by the facts. In order that the argument might be valid, the 
dispute ought to have been whether the Christian passover was 
to be kept on the thirteenth or the fourteenth day of the month. 
Of such a dispute there is not a trace. The westerns, as we 
have seen, were as particular about observing the fourteenth of 
the month as the quartodecimans themselves; only, instead of 
holding the feast on that day, they calculated from it the Sunday 
on which the celebration should be kept. The controversy, 
therefore, was not between adjoining days of the month, but 
between the day of the month and the day of the week, and 
consequently was in no way connected with the varying chro¬ 
nology of the gospels. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that no allusion to different opinions about the gospels occurs in 
the histories of the controversy, and among the arguments con¬ 
tained in any connected treatise against the quartodecimans 
there is no appeal to the fourth gospel. This fact would be 
unintelligible if the westerns had really supposed that the gospel 
of John settled the question. It may be asked, then, What sup¬ 
port is there for the modern allegation? It rests on a few 
arguments which have come down to us in complete isolation 
from their context; and as they relate to the date of the last 
supper, it has been assumed that they are parts of the quarto- 
deciman controversy. We must examine these, as well as some 
othei** statements on the same subject, and I believe we shall find 
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that the difference of opinion about the evangelical chronology 
did not coincide with the separation between western and quarto- 
deciman, but that defenders of both views were to be found on 
both sides, and that instead of admitting a discrepancy between 
the synoptics and John they had, with hardly an exception, 
some way of forcing the gospels to speak with one voice. 

Before we proceed to the fragments themselves, we must 
notice the opinions of a few well-known writers, that we may 
have at least a small body of assured fact on which to base our 
judgment of a more obscure question. Turning first to Irenaeus, 
we find a chapter in which he is specially defending the Johan- 
nine chronology against the opinion of the Valentinians, repre¬ 
sented by Ptolemaeus, that the ministry of Jesus lasted only for 
one year. He refutes this opinion by pointing out the number 
of passovers which, according to John, the disciple of the Lord, 
Jesus had celebrated, and he assumes without remark that finally 
Christ went up to Jerusalem, ate the passover, and suffered on 
the following day .” 5 Here, then, while appealing to the fourth 
gospel, he tacitly assumes that in regard to the Last Supper and 
the crucifixion it is in agreement with the synoptics. This 
testimony is important because, as we know, Irenaeus thought 
the quartodecimans mistaken, and therefore, according to the 
hypothesis we are considering, he ought to have believed that 
Jesus partook of the last supper on the thirteenth, and was 
crucified on the day of the passover; yet he gives not a hint 
that any difference of opinion on this question existed. It 
further deserves remark that, in connection with his whole 
argument, he appeals to “ all the elders who in Asia had inter¬ 
course with John the disciple of the Lord ."” 6 This surely proves 
that it was possible for Asiatics at once to acknowledge the 
authority of the fourth gospel, and yet to believe that Jesus was 
crucified the day after the passover. We should observe also 
that Irenaeus wrote a treatise on the passover ,” 7 and was, there¬ 
fore, in all probability quite familiar with the arguments current 
in his own day. 

” s II, xxii, 3. «‘§5. 

197 See Fragment VII in Stieren’s edition. 
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Origen, also, in commenting on Matthew 26: 17,” 8 follows 
the synoptical account, and this without any allusion to a differ¬ 
ent date in John, although he was keenly observant of dif¬ 
ferences between the gospels. This is the more remarkable 
because he thinks it well to meet an argument which was founded 
on the synoptical record. Owing to the fact, he says, that 
Jesus celebrated the passover corporeally in the Jewish fashion 
some of the inexperienced may fall into ebionism, and maintain 
that we, as imitators of Christ, ought to do likewise. To this 
he replies that Jesus was made under the law, not in order that 
he might leave under the law those who were under it, but that 
he might lead them out of it. It was, therefore, unbecoming in 
those who had been previously outside the law to enter into it. 
Accordingly Christians came out from the letter of the law, and 
through a spiritual celebration fulfilled all things which were 
there commanded to be celebrated corporeally. They cast out 
the old leaven of malice and iniquity, and kept the passover 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, Christ feasting 
along with them according to the will of the Lamb who said, 
“Unless ye eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye will not have 
life abiding in you." Here, then, we find the fourth gospel 
referred to, and Jesus represented as the paschal Lamb, and yet 
not a hint of any error in the usual interpretation of the synoptic 
chronology. We must further observe that there is no allusion 
to the peculiarity of the quartodecimans. The question turns, 
not on the day of observance, but on the manner of observance. 
The people who are corrected fall into ebionism, a reproach 
which was not brought against the quartodecimans ; for though 
they were thought to resemble the Jews too closely in one par¬ 
ticular, they were recognized as orthodox, and, as Eusebius says, 
when they gave way on the one question of the day of observ¬ 
ance, they withdrew from the slayers of the Lord, and joined 
their fellow-believers, for nature draws like to like.” 9 And again, 
one of the objections against the quartodecimans was that, 
although they followed the Jewish reckoning, they did not carry 

I— In Matt, commentariorum series , § 79, pp. 405 ff. (Lom.). 

1,9 In Mai, §8. 
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out the legal prescriptions with sufficient care; for they confined 
their celebration to a single day, whereas they ought to have 
chosen the sheep on the tenth day, and so fasted for five days, 
thus conforming to the general practice of the church in cele¬ 
brating a whole week.* 90 We learn, then, from Origen’s remarks, 
what we have already learned from the letter of Irenaeus, that 
the controversy about Easter was not limited to the quarto- 
deciman peculiarity. So important a division within the bosom 
of the catholic church brought the whole subject into promi¬ 
nence, and afforded an opportunity for broaching every kind of 
view. The legal requirements, the relation of the law to Chris¬ 
tianity, the ceremonies to- be observed, the narratives of the 
gospels, the year of the crucifixion, and the days of the last 
supper and the death of Jesus, all came under discussion.* 91 We 
are not, therefore, warranted in assuming that there were only 
two compact parties, and that every argument and allusion must 
refer to the single point by which they were divided from one 
another. At one extreme were the men corrected by Origen, 
who thought they must adhere to the letter of the law. These 
were in all probability quartodecimans, though we are not told 
so; but it does not follow that they were representatives of the 
orthodox churches of Asia Minor. At the other extreme we 
are told of one Aerius, a contemporary of Epiphanius, who 
maintained that Christians generally were clinging to Jewish 
fables, and ought not to observe the passover, “for Christ our 
passover was sacrificed.” 199 This view would fall in with the 
gnostic tendencies of the second century, but I have not observed 
any allusion to it at that period. Between these extremes came 
the catholic church, with its agreement about the general prin¬ 
ciples, and its internal division about the day of celebration 

““Epiph., Haer^ L, 1, 3; LXX, 12. 

Ia> For the fullest examples of treatises on the passover see Euskb. in Mai and 
the Horn, of Aphraates. I may refer also to the treatise of Irenaeus, for we are 
told that he spoke in it of the practice of not bending the knee, and mentioned the 
feast of pentecost, from which we may conclude that, though his work was probably 
called forth by the quartodeciman controversy, it was not limited to the particular 
point in dispute. See Stieren, Fragment VII. 

«• Epiph., Haer„ LXXV, 3. 
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These varieties must be borne in mind in our subsequent inves¬ 
tigations. 

The opinion of Eusebius, which is fully explained in his 
treatise,* 93 is particularly interesting and important, because it is 
given in connection with the quartodeciman controversy, and his 
statement is clearly a reply to a quartodeciman argument; and 
nevertheless he adheres to the synoptical chronology. The fol¬ 
lowing is his mode of reasoning: “But if anyone* 94 should say 
that it has been written that on the first day of unleavened bread 
the disciples came and said to the Saviour, Where wilt thou 
that we make ready for thee to eat the passover? and he sent 
them to such a one, having enjoined upon them to say, With thee 
I keep the passover, we will say that this is not a commandment, 
but a history of an event that happened at the season of the 
saving passion; but to relate an ancient practice is one thing, 
and it is another to legislate and leave injunctions for the future. 
But, further, the Saviour did not keep the passover with the Jews 
at the time of his own passion; for he did not himself celebrate 
his own passover with his disciples at the time when they [the 
Jews] killed the lamb; for they did this on the day of prepara¬ 
tion* 95 on which the Saviour suffered; whence neither did they 
enter into the praetorium, but Pilate comes out to them; but he 
himself, a whole day before, on the fifth day of the week,* 96 
reclined with the disciples, and eating with them, said to them, 
With desire I desired to eat this passover with you. Dost thou 
see how the Saviour did not eat the passover with the Jews?" 
Since the practice was new he desired it, but the old customs 
were not desirable, “but the new mystery of his new covenant, 
which accordingly he communicated to his own disciples, was, 
as we might expect, desirable to him, since many prophets and 
righteous men before him desired to see the mysteries of the 
new covenant. 11 The passover of Moses was not suited to all 
nations, as it had to be celebrated in Jerusalem ; wherefore it 
was not desirable. But the saving mystery of the new covenant 
was suitable to all men, and naturally was desirable to him. 

** 3 ln Mai, §§ 8-12. “SThat is, Friday. 

134 No doubt, from the connection, a quartodeciman. 136 Thursday. 
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After he had had the feast the chief priests laid hands upon him f 
for they did not eat the passover in the evening ; for otherwise 
they would not have had time to interfere with him. They took 
him to Caiaphas, and then to Pilate, and then the Scripture says 
that they did not enter the praetorium that they might not be 
defiled. But on that very day of the passion they ate the pass- 
over, demanding the saving blood, not on behalf of themselves, 
but against themselves. “ But our Saviour kept his own desira¬ 
ble festival, not then, but a day before, reclining with the dis¬ 
ciples." From that time Christ withdrew from the Jews and 
attached himself to his disciples. “ Therefore we also ought to 
eat the passover with Christ," removing from our mind all the 
leaven of wickedness, and filled with the unleavened bread of 
truth and sincerity, having the true circumcision, and anointing 
the posts of our mind with the blood of the Sheep sacrificed for 
us ; and this not at one period of the whole year, but every 
week ; and let our preparation be 11 a fast, a symbol of sorrow, 
on account of our former sins, and in memory of the saving 
passion." The Jews fell from the truth from the time when they 
plotted against the Truth itself, driving from them the Word of 
Life ; 41 and this the scripture of the sacred gospels presents 
clearly ; for it testifies that the Lord ate the passover on the first 
day of unleavened bread ; and, as Luke says, they did not eat 
their customary passover on the day on which the passover 
ought to have been killed, but on the following day, which was 
the second day of unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the 
moon, in which, our Saviour being judged by Pilate, they did 
not enter the praetorium ; and therefore they did not eat it 
according to the law on the first day of unleavened bread, when 
it ought to have been killed; for they themselves, too, would 
have kept the passover with the Saviour ; but from that time, 
together with their plot against our Saviour, blinded by their 
own wickedness, they fell from all truth. But we celebrate the 
same mysteries through the whole year," fasting every Friday in 
memory of the saving passion, and every Lord's day quickened 
by the sanctified body of the same saving passover, and sealing 
our souls with his precious blood. 
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It was necessary to quote this passage at length, not only on 
account of its intrinsic interest, but because its position is com¬ 
pletely misunderstood even by so careful a student as Schurer .” 7 
He declares that Eusebius replies to the quartodeciman argu¬ 
ment that Christ really ate his own passover on the thirteenth. 
There may be some little obscurity in the former part of the 
argument, which is all that Schurer quotes; but the concluding 
section is perfectly explicit, and clears up whatever might have 
been doubtful in the previous exposition. It will be useful to 
analyze the several thoughts. 

First, let us observe the nature of the quartodeciman argu¬ 
ment. It is not that the annual festival was a commemoration 
of the last supper, and that therefore it ought to be kept on 
the same day as the meal it was designed to bring to memory. 
It is that Jesus himself observed the passover, and observed it 
correctly, on the fourteenth day of the month, and that there¬ 
fore his disciples ought to do the same, instead of keeping their 
passover on a day of the mqnth which Jesus had never sanc¬ 
tioned. To this argument Eusebius makes two replies: First, he 
urges that though it was quite true that Jesus had kept the 
passover at the time alleged, an historical record did not con¬ 
stitute a commandment: in other words, the mere fact that Jesus 
celebrated his passover on a particular day did not create a 
binding rule for his disciples. Secondly, although he adhered 
to the legal day, nevertheless he did not eat his passover with 
the Jews ; for they postponed their observance till the next day, 
the second day of unleavened bread, and the fifteenth of the 
month, and so fell away from the truth. To appreciate the 
force of this argument we must remember that one of the 
reproaches against the quartodecimans was that they kept the 
feast at the same time as the Jews, and one of the objections made 
to this practice was that the Jews had got wrong in their calcu¬ 
lations, and that therefore Christians ought not to follow them. 
Here Eusebius dates their error from the year of the passion, 
and shows that Jesus kept a passover of his own, apart from 
the Jews. This is proved first by the words recorded in Luke : xaB 

07 De cont. pasch ., § V, 3. 22 :15. 
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‘‘With desire I desired to eat this passover with you.” “This 
passover” was not the ordinary one, but that in which the mys¬ 
tery of the new covenant was instituted. It was only as new 
that it could be desired; for an old practice, which comes as a 
matter of course, is not an object of desire. And, further, Jesus 
desired to eat “with you,” with his disciples, and not with the 
Jews. Thus he separated himself from the Jews in the meaning 
which he attached to the festival. But, secondly, he did so in 
regard to time likewise; for they kept the passover on the wrong 
day. This appears from the fact that they had time to carry 
out their plot against Jesus, from their inability to enter the 
prxtorium, and from Luke's statement that the day of unleav¬ 
ened bread was the day when the passover ought to have been 
killed, ,fl * implying that it was not killed at the proper time. Thus 
it appears that Eusebius accepted the chronology of the synop¬ 
tic gospels, and brought the Johannine account into agreement 
with it by pushing on the Jewish celebration of the passover 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth day of the month. 

The same view was taken by Chrysostom. He says: “The 
sanhedrin passed the night in watching for the accomplishment 
of their foul purpose: for they did not even at that time eat the 
passover, as St. John says. What are we to say ? Why, that 
they ate it on another day, and brake the law. Christ would 
not have violated the proper time, but these men violated it, 
who were trampling on ten thousand laws. Boiling over, as they 
were, with rage, and having often attempted to slay him, and 
been unable, now that they had gotten him in their power, they 
chose even to give up the passover the more surely to glut their 
murderous appetite .” 130 

Epiphanius, when controverting the opinions of Marcion, 
though he does not refer to the question of dates, sides with the 
synoptics by insisting that Jesus must have eaten flesh, because 
he kept the passover which is according to law, or according to 

Luke 22:7. 

In Matth., Horn. 84: quoted by McClellan, Four Gospels, p. 487 f. (a few 
words are omitted, but the sense is given). In Horn. 8/ he says, “ But why did he 
keep the passover ? Showing by all means, up to the last day, that he is not opposed 
to the law.” 
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the Jews; and Marcion, he says, cannot escape from this argu¬ 
ment by pretending that when Jesus said he wished to eat the 
passover he referred to the mystery which he was about to 
institute, for it is expressly stated that he instituted the mystery 
41 after he had supped .”* 31 Epiphanius in this passage of course 
wishes to base his argument entirely on the parts of Luke which 
were accepted by Marcion; but he could not have honestly rea¬ 
soned as he does unless he believed that the last supper was a 
real passover meal celebrated in conformity with the Jewish law. 
Nevertheless in his article on the quartodecimans he says: 41 It 
behoved Christ to be sacrificed on the fourteenth day according 
to the law .”* 39 Here, then, it might be thought, he follows the 
Johannine account, and is induced to do so through his oppo¬ 
sition to the quartodecimans. This, however, is not the case. 
In his article on the Alogi he clears up the difficulty in a passage 
which, though a little obscure in some of its details, is plain 
enough in its general meaning. He is there dealing with the 
objection, not that the last supper was differently placed, but 
that there were more passovers in the fourth gospel than in the 
others; and he maintains that the Jews kept the passover before 
the right time, so that Jesus, although he ate “the Jewish pass- 
over” with his disciples in order that he might not destroy the 
law, but fulfill it, was crucified on the fourteenth day of the 
month, and rose on the sixteenth, which in that year was the 
equinox. It was on the sixteenth that the sheaf was presented 
at the annual festival, and thus it prefigured the resurrection of 
him who was the first-fruits of the dead. This anticipation of 
the proper time for the passover was due to the nature of the 
lunar month, which necessitated the periodical intercalation of 
days and months to keep the calendar approximately cor¬ 
rect .* 33 Thus Epiphanius brings the sacrifice of the true pas¬ 
chal Lamb to the proper day of the month, not by availing 
himself of the apparent Johannine chronology, but by assuming 
that the Jews had got a day in advance; and we may fairly 
assume that he saw no discordance between John and the 

131 Luke 22 : 20. See Haer. t XLII, Refut. of Schol. 61 from Marcion’s Gospel. 

,3a L, 2. *33 LI, 26, 27, 31. 
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synoptics. The quartodecimans are refuted on quite other 
grounds. 

A fragment of a chronicle wrongly ascribed to Eusebius, but 
probably proceeding from one Severus, also maintains the synop¬ 
tic dates, although it accepts the Johannine view of the length 
of the ministry. The writer says that three years elapsed 
between the baptism and the crucifixion, and that our Lord ate 
the shadowy passover with his disciples, and introduced the 
authentic one, on the fifth day of the week, which was the 
fourteenth of the moon, and the twenty-second of March; that 
on the night between that and the twenty-third he was betrayed, 
and having been crucified rose again on the twenty-fifth. No 
notice is taken of any apparent inconsistency between the gos¬ 
pels.** 

Aphraates likewise assumes that “our Redeemer ate the 
passover with his disciples on the usual night of the four¬ 
teenth . M * 35 Nevertheless the Christian passover was distin¬ 
guished from the Jewish by the fact that the latter was kept on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, whereas the Christian “day of the great 
passion is the Friday, the fifteenth of Nisan / 1 that being the day 
on which believers were redeemed from the service of Satan, as 
the Israelites had been from subjection to Pharaoh .* 36 It appears, 
then, that in the far East the passover always began on the same 
day of the month, unless indeed that happened to be a Sunday, 
when the celebration was postponed till Monday; * 37 and so far 
there was an agreement with the quartodecimans. But the day 
was the fifteenth, and not the fourteenth, and this day was fixed 
by the synoptic chronology. The whole week, however, was 
celebrated, in accordance with the law which prescribed the 
feast of unleavened bread, and the great feast day was the Fri¬ 
day.* 3 ® Here there is an approach to the western custom of 
giving the preference to the day of the week. We ought fur¬ 
ther to observe that Aphraates does not connect the feast in 
any way with the resurrection. In this statement, then, we have 
not only another illustration of the various ways in which the 

* 5 * Sec the Fragment in Dindorf’s Chron. Pasch ., II, p. 112. 

** Horn, xii, 4. **§ 6. * 37 § 8. x 3 ®§§ 6 and 8. 
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passover was regarded, but a valuable light upon the kind of 
argument which a quartodeciman might use. If the latter 
reasoned in the same way as Aphraates he could defend the 
observance of the fourteenth only by an appeal to the fourth 
gospel. We shall see that an Asiatic bishop, Apollinaris, did 
appeal to the fourth gospel to prove that the crucifixion took 
place on the fourteenth, and that he was, in all probability, a 
quartodeciman. 

It is therefore abundantly proved that there were writers on 
the anti-quartodeciman side who accepted the synoptic account 
in its plain meaning. Before proceeding to writers who, in 
dealing with the eastern question, defend the Johannine view as 
it is now generally understood, we must notice two other testi¬ 
monies which are given independently of that problem, one 
being doubtful, and the other opposed to the view which we have 
thus far presented. Justin Martyr says, “Christ was the pass- 
over who was sacrificed afterwards,as also Isaiah said, He was 
brought as a sheep to the slaughter. And it has been written 
that on the day of the passover you seized him, and similarly in 
the passover crucified him.” 140 I think Justin might have used 
these words whichever view he adopted. If he referred to the 
fourth gospel, then he not only knew it, but accepted it as an 
authoritative document. On the whole, however, it seems more 
likely that he followed the synoptics, and, if so, then it is clear 
that in the middle of the second century the belief that Christ 
was crucified on the fifteenth of the month did not interfere with 
the conviction that he was the true paschal Lamb. 

Tertullian, having stated that Moses predicted the sacrifice 
of the Lamb by the people of Israel, proceeds: “ He added that 
it is 1 the passover of the Lord; ’ * 41 that is, the passion of Christ. 
And this, also, has been so fulfilled that on the first day of 
unleavened bread you put Christ to death.” 14 * The day on 
which the lamb was killed is called “the first day of unleavened 
bread ” in Matt. 26 : 17 ; and that this is the day which Tertullian 
meant is expressly stated in an earlier passage, in which he says 

He has just referred to the original passover in Egypt. 

**° Dial., hi. m«E x. 12:11. ^Adv. Jud ., 10. 
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that the passion was completed “on the first day of unleavened 
bread, in which they killed the lamb towards evening.” 143 The 
curious thing about this statement is that Tertullian quotes the 
words of Matthew which distinctly refer to the day before the 
passion, and follows the synoptics in assigning only one year to 
the ministry, saying that Christ was about thirty when he suf¬ 
fered. 144 In what way he harmonized these views does not 
appear. 

We come now to the fragments preserved in the Paschal 
Chronicle which have played such a conspicuous part in the 
inquiry into the nature of the quartodeciman controversy, and 
to assist our judgment of the meaning and value of these frag¬ 
ments it will be advantageous to summarize the arguments 
which we have found in treatises, of which the complete con¬ 
text is before us, and several of which expressly relate to the 
question about which the catholic church was so seriously 
divided. The question was whether Christians ought to keep 
the passover at the same time as the Jews, on the fourteenth of 
Nisan, whatever day of the week that might be, or only on Sun¬ 
day, the Sunday being that which followed the first full moon 
after the vernal equinox. In favor of the western practice it 
was urged that it was supported by apostolic tradition; that the 
feast of the resurrection ought not to be kept before Sunday; 
that the law, being only typical, was not to be kept in the 
letter; that the record that Jesus kept the passover on the four¬ 
teenth did not constitute a commandment; that he himself was 
under the law in order to bring men out from under the law; 145 
that the quartodecimans, though so strict about the day, did not 
keep the law properly; that the Jews had got wrong in their 
calculations, so that their passover was sometimes before the 
equinox; that Jesus did not eat the last passover with the Jews, 
because the Jews broke the law, and postponed their celebra¬ 
tion ; and, finally, that Christians ought not to have any part 
with traitorous Jews. It appears, therefore, that from existing 

*«J§8. ^ Ibid. 

** This may be included, as appropriate, though actually said in relation to another 
point. 
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works we gain a pretty complete picture of the controversy, and 
yet we have not found a vestige of an appeal to the peculiar 
view of the fourth gospel. Nay, we have found that Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, and Epiphanius, who wrote against the quartodeci- 
man practice, adhered to the synoptic account of the last sup¬ 
per, as also did Origen, Chrysostom, and probably Justin. The 
conclusion is inevitable that the appeal to the fourth gospel was 
not a salient argument; that those who make it are expressing 
an individual opinion, and not the opinion of a party; and that 
their object is not to exalt the thirteenth above the fourteenth 
of the month, which had nothing to do with the question, but to 
show that Christ, in the last meal, when the new covenant was 
instituted, was not associated with the Jews. We have seen that 
some writers on the western side do not deny or object to 
Christ’s recorded association with the Jews, while others get rid 
of it, not through an alleged anticipation of the passover by 
Jesus, but through a postponement of it by the Jews. Bearing 
all this in mind, we turn to the Paschal Chronicle. 

We must notice first the 'author’s own statements. His 
object, we must remember, is simply chronological, and he does 
not quote his authorities for the purpose of refuting the quarto- 
decimans, but in order to confirm his own system of calculation. 
He has to determine the correct paschal cycle, and to ascertain 
the precise date of Christ’s death in order that he may reckon 
the first Christian cycle from that definite point. Now there were 
two sources of uncertainty : (I) The Jews may in the year of the 
crucifixion have kept the passover in the wrong month ; and (2) it 
was not agreed whether the passion took place on the fourteenth 
or on the fifteenth day. His first object, therefore, is to show 
that the Jews kept the passover correctly until the destruction of 
Jerusalem under Vespasian, and for this purpose he quotes Philo, 
Peter of Alexandria, and Athanasius. 146 Thus it was proved that 
the passover at which Christ suffered was held at the proper 

^•Pp. 3-10. It has been supposed that Athanasius refers in this extract to the 
quartodecimans. He speaks of “ contentious persons, who have invented for themselves 
questions, under the pretext indeed of the saving passover, but in reality for the sake 
of their own strife, because seeming to be of us, and boasting to be called Christians, 
they emulate the acts of the traitor Jews. ” “ For,” he continues/ 1 what sort of even 
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time. The next question is: Was the moon full on Thursday 
or Friday ? The crucifixion took place on Friday. We learn 
from the evangelist John that Jesus as the True Lamb suffered 
at the feast of the passover, that is, on the fourteenth day of the 
month. 147 Accordingly the problem was to find the year, within 
certain obvious limits, in which the first full moon after the ver¬ 
nal equinox fell upon a Friday. In order to establish his thesis 
that Christ was crucified on the very day on which the Jews were 
to eat the passover, he appeals first to the familiar texts in the 
fourth gospel; and to guarantee the correctness of the reading 
he refers to 44 the accurate books, and the very autograph of the 
evangelist, which has been kept till now by the grace of God, 
in the most holy Church of the Ephesians, and is there wor¬ 
shiped by the faithful.” 148 Next he adduces the testimony of 
Paul, 44 ‘Christ our passover was sacrificed for us,* and not as 
some, carried away by ignorance, affirm that he was betrayed 
when he had eaten the passover; which neither have we learned 
from the holy gospels, nor has any of the blessed apostles handed 
down to us anything of the kind.” On this statement we must 
remark that the synoptic gospels are represented as agreeing 
with the Johannine, that there is no mention of quartodecimans, 
and that among the men 44 carried away by ignorance ” we have 
found several of the most learned theologians on the anti-quarto- 
deciman side. Our author, it is true, assumes that the fathers 
are in agreement with him, and out of “much testimony of the 
holy fathers of the church ”proceeds to quote, as a 44 few” 

plausible defense could be made for them since it has been written, * On the first day 
of unleavened bread/ and * In which they ought to kill the passover.’ But it was done 
properly at that time, but now, according to what has been written, they do always err 
in their heart” I hesitate about making use of this fragment, because even if Atha¬ 
nasius is attacking the remains of quartodecimanism, which held out against the decision 
of the Nicene Council, it does not follow that his argument would be applicable to the 
orthodox quartodecimans of an earlier time. Still it deserves notice that his conclusive 
argument is an appeal to the synoptics, and that the only thing that this appeal can 
refute is the opinion that not the last supper but the crucifixion itself took place on 
the day of the passover. We have here some indication that the quartodecimans of 
the fourth century relied upon the chronology of the fourth gospel to justify their prac¬ 
tice. 

P. 10 f. 

*+ P. 11. The same words are used in relation to the same text on p. 411. 
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samples, passages from Hippolytus, Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 
and Clement of Alexandria. These writers, therefore, are not 
cited in connection with the quartodeciman controversy, and 
their relation to it can be learned only from their historical 
position, and from the evidence afforded by the extracts them¬ 
selves. In a later portion of the work our author adduces an 
argument from the synoptic gospels. It is clear, he says, that 
Jesus did not keep the passover on the fourteenth, but celebrated 
the typical supper before this, when the sanctification of the 
unleavened bread and the preparation of the feast took place, for 
he did not give his disciples the sacrificial lamb and unleavened 
bread, but bread and a cup.*«* 

We will now take the extracts in their order. The first is 
from the Syntagma of Hippolytus against all heresies, and is as 
follows: “ I see, then, that the affair is one of contentiousness; 
for he says thus: 4 Christ kept the passover at that time on the 
day, and suffered; wherefore I ought also to do in the same 
manner as the Lord did.’ But he has been led astray, not 
knowing that at the time in which Christ suffered he did not eat 
the legal passover; for he was the passover which had been 
preached beforehand, and was made perfect on the appointed 
day.” The person who is here attacked was in all probability a 
quartodeciman, and may have been Blastus, who is mentioned as 
such by Pseudo-Tertullian ,—Against all Heresies?** When the 
Asiatic custom was challenged, and it became necessary to seek 
for arguments to defend it, nothing could be more natural than 
to turn to the gospels, and show that Christ himself had kept the 
passover on the day appointed by the law. This was allowed 
by some of the ablest of their opponents, and we have seen that 
there were different ways of getting out of the argument, the 
genuineness and authority of the fourth gospel being admitted all 
the time. Hippolytus, departing from the opinion of his master 
Irenaeus, disposes of the difficulty by denying the fact. It 
deserves remark that in His later work, the Refutation while he 
still thinks the quartodecimans contentious, he does not refer to 
this argument. Had he discovered that, though it was put 

149 P. 409 f. * 5 °§ 8 . 
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forward by Blastus, it was not commonly used by the Christians 
of Asia Minor ? 

The second extract is taken from the first book of Hippolytus’ 
work on the passover: “That he did not speak falsely either in 
the first or in the last is evident, because he who long ago pre¬ 
dicted, 'I will no more eat the passover, 1151 assuredly took the 
supper before the passover, and did not eat the passover, but 
suffered; for not even was it the time for eating it.” The interest 
of this passage is that it gives us one more glimpse into the 
way in which the synoptics were harmonized with John, and 
proves that Hippolytus, at all events, had no intention of pitting 
one gospel against the rest. 

We may notice next the two extracts from the work of 
Clement of Alexandria on the passover, as they do not give rise 
to any controversy. He says that in former years Christ kept 
the regular passover, but ceased to do so when he proclaimed 
himself as the paschal Lamb* Accordingly he suffered on the 
fourteenth, and the chief priests and scribes did not enter the 
praetorium, that they might not be defiled, but might eat the 
passover without hindrance in the evening. “With this exacti¬ 
tude of the days both all the Scriptures agree and the gospels 
are in harmony. The resurrection also testifies to it; at least he 
rose on the third day, which was the first of the weeks of the 
harvest, in which it had been enacted that the priest should offer 
the sheaf.” These passages call for only one or two remarks. 
We have seen that treatises on the passover embraced a variety 
of subjects, and necessarily included the question of the day, 
which involved the year, of Christ’s death; so that there is 
nothing here which can even suggest that Clement is arguing 
against the quartodecimans. Again, although he appeals to the 
verse in John, without which the case would be weak in the 
extreme, he nevertheless assumes that all the gospels are in 
agreement. 

We are now prepared to criticise the fragments of Apollina- 
ris’ work on the passover. He says: “There are, then, persons 
who, owing to ignorance, are contentious about these things, 

**■ See Luke 22:16. 
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being affected in a pardonable way; for ignorance does not 
admit of accusation, but requires instruction. And they say that 
on the fourteenth the Lord ate the sheep with the disciples, but 
himself suffered on the great day of unleavened bread, and they 
relate that Matthew speaks in accordance with their opinion. 
Hence both their opinion is inconsistent with the law, and the 
gospels seem, according to them, to be at variance.” The next 
extract from the same treatise is a rhetorical glorification of the 
fourteenth day of the month. “The fourteenth day,” he says, 
“is the genuine passover of the Lord, the great sacrifice; the 
child of God instead of the lamb; the bound one, he who bound 
the strong man; and he who was judge, the judge of the living 
and the dead; and the one who was betrayed into the hands of 
sinners to be crucified, he who was exalted on the horns of the 
unicorn; and the one who had his holy side pierced, he who 
poured forth out of his side the two purifiers, water and blood, 
word and spirit, and was buried in the day of the passover, the 
stone being laid upon the tomb.” The value of these extracts, 
in their bearing on the authorship of the fourth gospel, is sup¬ 
posed to consist in this, that Apollinaris is attacking the quarto- 
decimans, and alleges against them the date of the crucifixion 
which is found in the Johannine gospel, whereas they rely upon 
Matthew in their defense of a custom which they inherited from 
the apostle John. The inference is inevitable that they cannot 
have regarded as Johannine the gospel which they controverted 
on the authority of Matthew. This argument appears to me to 
rest on a complete misconception., 

First, let us suppose that Apollinaris was not a quartodeci- 
man. It does not at all follow that he is attacking quartodeci- 
mans; for he makes no allusion to the quartodeciman practice. 
The discussion of the date of the last supper necessarily entered 
into the question of Easter, and we have not hitherto met with 
any evidence of the prevailing quartodeciman opinion on this point. 
We have learned from Hippolytus that one quartodeciman believed 
that Jesus ate the legal passover at the time of the passion; but 
other quartodecimans may have taken a different view. Accord¬ 
ingly, Apollinaris may be attacking the observers of the western 
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custom, like Irenaeus. The simple fact is that the opinion which 
Apollinaris advocates seems to have been taken up with some 
eagerness about the end of the second century, being supported 
also by Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, and Tertullian. In 
later time sit was defended by the unknown author of the Paschal 
Chronicle. But, in spite of the charge of ignorance, it was rejected 
by Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and, I believe, by 
the later church generally. 158 The necessary inference is that this 
particular point did not affect the quartodeciman controversy 
one way or the other. If the quartodecimans relied, as they 
might naturally do, on the fact that Jesus ate the legal passover 
(of course believing, as so many have done since, that the fourth 
gospel was in harmony with the synoptics), it was a tempting 
reply that he did not do so, as was proved by the testimony of 
John. But this reply failed to establish itself, for the evidence 
of the synoptics was too clear to be resisted; and other means 
of rebutting the argument had to be tried. As we have 
observed, even Hippolytus does not venture to repeat it in his 
Refutaiio . 

But, secondly, I see no evidence that Apollinaris was any¬ 
thing but a quartodeciman. He was bishop of Hierapolis, and 
as Philip of Hierapolis is the first of the Asiatic luminaries men¬ 
tioned by Polycrates, it is probable that it was still a quartodeci¬ 
man city, and had had a succession of quartodeciman bishops. 
We must add that Polycrates certainly implies that there was 
entire unanimity among the bishops in that region of the world. 
Schurer relies upon the fact that Apollinaris is not mentioned in 
the list which Polycrates gives of distinguished quartodecimans in 
his letter to Victor, though he was a celebrated man, while some 
of those who are named played no great part in the church. 153 
But then Polycrates names only those who ‘‘have fallen asleep," 
and does not give the names of the “multitudes" of bishops 
who came together to consider the question, and signified their 
approval of his letter. Among the latter may have been Apol- 

* 5 * Some of the chronologists seem to have taken the same view as the writer of the 
Chron . Pasch. See an anonymous extract in Dindorf, II, p. 118, and another in 
Latin, p. 222. 

**3 De cont. pasch., V, l. 
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linaris, who was a contemporary of Irenaeus,* 54 and would not 
have been a very old man at the time. 

Another item of evidence is furnished by the manner in 
which he speaks of those whose opinion he is combating. 
Hippolytus, living in the neighborhood of Rome, might easily 
fall into contemptuous language towards men whose numbers 
and weight were not familiar to him; but it is not likely that 
Apollinaris, unless he was a singularly conceited and ill- 
tempered man, would use similar language about all his brother 
bishops, including men of the greatest learning and distinction. 
Eusebius tells us that Melito, bishop of Sardis, wrote two books 
on the passover, and that these apparently were called forth by 
a discussion which arose at Laodicea about the passover, at the 
time when Sagaris was martyred, in the proconsulship of Servilius 
Paulus. 155 Of the nature of this discussion we are not informed; 
but as Sagaris and Melito were undoubtedly quartodecimans, 
and as we have no intimation that the church of Laodicea was 
ever anything else, it seems probable that the subject of debate 
was not connected with the quartodeciman practice. Clement's 
treatise was occasioned by that of Melito, but we are not told 
that it was an answer to it. The work of Apollinaris may have 
had the same origin, or it may have been an independent con¬ 
tribution to the Laodicean discussion. But supposing that it 
was an attack on the universal practice of the Catholic Chris¬ 
tians of his country, is it likely that he would venture to ascribe 
to contentious ignorance the opinion of one of the most learned 
and orthodox bishops of his time ? And if a man who set him¬ 
self against the prevalent opinion and practice obtained a 
bishopric at all, would not such action have excited a storm, 
and made it impossible for Polycrates to assume, as he evidently 
does, that there was an unbroken unanimity in the Asiatic 
churches ? 

It is perhaps of small importance that Eusebius does not 
ascribe to Apollinaris any exceptional position; for he had not 
seen, and accordingly does not mention, his work on the pass- 
over. But if he had heard of any dissenting party in Asia 

'S 4 EUSEB., H. £., IV, 21. *55 About 164-6. H E. t IV, 26. 
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Minor, he would probably have noticed it; and we can hardly 
suppose that in the remonstrance addressed to Victor there 
would have been no allusion to this party, and no remark on his 
injustice in endeavoring “ to cut off in the mass the dioceses of 
all Asia, together with the neighboring churches.”* 56 

Lastly, the glorification of the fourteenth day is just what we 
should expect in a quartodeciman. If the fourteenth was the 
day in which the true passover was sacrificed, and Christian 
redemption was brought in, surely that was the one day on which 
Christians ought to celebrate the feast. The only objection to 
this argument is the baseless hypothesis that the Asiatic pass- 
over was a commemoration, not of the passion, but of the 
last supper. That some quartodecimans distinctly professed 
to keep the feast on the day of the passion we learn independ¬ 
ently from Epiphanius, 157 who tells us that they claimed to have 
found from the acts of Pilate that the Saviour suffered on the 
eighth day before the Kalends of April, and they wished to 
keep the passover on that day, whatever the fourteenth might 
be. Of course men who adopted such a custom really ceased to 
be quartodecimans; and there is no apparent reason why Epi¬ 
phanius classed them under that head except that they wished 
to keep the precise anniversary of the crucifixion. 

For these reasons, then, I believe that Apollinaris was a 
quartodeciman; and if so, we learn that quartodecimans, like 
other Christians, were divided in opinion about the order of 
events in the closing scenes of Christ's life. These conflicting 
opinions had nothing to do with the great question which sepa¬ 
rated the two parties, except so far as they were dragged into it 
by individual writers. If a quartodeciman believed that Jesus 
kept the regular Jewish passover, what more natural than to 
appeal to his example; if he believed that Jesus, being himself 
the paschal Lamb, was slain on the fourteenth, again what more 
natural than to appeal to this fact as marking the unalterable 
day for the Christian celebration ? It is v6ry probable that the 
majority on their side, as on the side of the western practice, 
accepted the synoptic dates, which are far clearer than the 
* 5 * Euseb., H . V, 24. Haer. t L, I. 
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Johannine, and in some way harmonized the latter with the 
former. The only distinct allusion to an inconsistency between 
the gospels on this point is in the first fragment of Apollinaris; 
but he does not say that the men whose ignorance he attacks 
maintained that the gospels were contradictory, but only that 
according to their view they seemed to be so. This is, to his 
mind, a conclusive argument, and it is pretty clear that he 
expects it to be equally conclusive to others. “The gospels” 
are evidently an accepted and authoritative collection, among 
which the thought of contradiction was inadmissible. No doubt 
the ignorant men were quite ready to retort the charge, and it 
would be interesting to know how Apollinaris managed to 
explain away the unambiguous language of Matthew. This 
practical ascription of infallibility to the evangelical records is 
in complete accordance with the results of our whole inquiry. 
The four gospels had been long in possession of the field as the 
most authentic documents of Christianity, and, as we have not 
found elsewhere, so neither can we find in the fragments of 
Apollinaris, the minutest particle of evidence that the Christians 
of Asia Minor looked askance at the gospel which was ascribed 
to the beloved disciple whose traditions still lingered among 
them. 

This long inquiry has had chiefly an historical interest; but 
in throwing light upon the nature of early Christian practices, 
and on the mutual relations of parties, it has at the same time 
shown how untenable is the argument which is derived from 
quartodeciman usage against the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth gospel. The feast of the passover, as we have seen, 
was adopted by the Christian church, with such modifications as 
circumstances rendered desirable or necessary; and this being 
so, it was the most obvious and natural thing to keep it at the 
same time as the Jews, who were the custodians of the ancient 
law. John would follow the familiar custom; and although he 
would fill it with a Christian significance, and would probably, 
like Paul, recognize in Jesus the true paschal Lamb, by whose 
blood the new covenant between God and the world was sealed, 
he would see in this spiritual realization of a venerable symbol 
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no reason for altering a time which was settled by ancient pre¬ 
scription. On whatever day the crucifixion took place, it was 
associated with the passover, and that festival, with its changed 
meaning and its deep-rooted memories of the Beloved, would 
be always dear to his heart, and, as it returned year by year, 
would bring him ever fresh messages of world-wide grace and 
truth. The 14 feast of the Jews” had become the feast of the 
children of God; and he himself had looked upon the Lamb, 
and found in him a redemption from worse than Egyptian bond¬ 
age. All this would have been easier and not more difficult, if 
Christ had been really crucified on the very day of the passover; 
but if we reject this as improbable, still we can see how the two 
events might become synchronous in thought, and the writer of 
the “spiritual gospel,” in whose mind religious ideas are apt to 
clothe themselves in the form of visible facts, while the fact 
sometimes melts away into its religious meaning, might place 
together in his narrative two occurrences which, for him, were 
indissolubly associated. The appeal of some of his remote fol¬ 
lowers to our first gospel, in support of a practice which was 
alleged to be his, affords no evidence against this view, for the 
gospels, having been raised into a position of equal and divine 
authority, had become the hunting ground of polemics, and 
such arguments do not supply the reason for the observance, 
but are the after-thoughts of controversy. There is no tradition 
that John was guided by any of the considerations which were 
evoked in later times; and there is no ground for supposing that 
his respect for the familiar day was challenged till long after he 
had departed from the world. I am forced, therefore, to the 
conclusion that this celebrated argument against the Johannine 
authorship of our gospel rests on misconception, and, so far 
from being decisive of the question, does not possess the slight¬ 
est validity. 
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THE MORAL EVOLUTION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By James Frederick McCurdy, 

Toronto. 

The present paper is not written with a polemical purpose. 
It aims rather to be educative and suggestive. In it I shall 
try to indicate some of the essential ways in which the moral 
and religious teachings of the Old Testament came to their 
practical application among the people of Israel, in consonance 
with the changing historical conditions of that people. Some 
reasonable exposition of the morality of the Old Testament is 
greatly needed. Though a religious book throughout, and com¬ 
prising nearly eighty per cent, of the whole of the Christian sacred 
writings, a large portion of it is almost entirely unused. This is 
true of teaching in secular schools and in Sunday schools, of 
pulpit exposition, and of private and domestic reading. Much 
of the Old Testament is discarded because it is thought to be 
irrelevant to the purposes of modern life. But much of it also 
is put aside because it is held to be positively immoral. There 
are four main positions or attitudes maintained toward the whole 
question. 

The first opinion is that still held perhaps by the greatest 
number. They hold in effect that hostility or distrust toward 
the Old Testament is in its very nature wrong; that if any por¬ 
tion of it is objectionable to anybody, he himself is to blame. 
Their assumption is that the whole of the received text is not 
simply relatively or conditionally but absolutely true and infalli¬ 
ble. They admit that there are moral difficulties, but they affirm 
that such difficulties are due either to our imperfect knowledge 
of the antecedents or to some other personal cause independ¬ 
ent of the record itself. 

People of another class go to the opposite extreme. They 
regard the Bible, indeed, as a religious book, in the sense that it 
stands for the religious faith and history of the ancient Hebrews. 
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But they maintain that it is not therefore necessarily a moral 
book. And their abhorrence of the inconsistencies and imper¬ 
fections which they find there leads them to discountenance the 
whole Hebrew literature as one which has been foisted upon us 
by the Jewish and Christian church under false pretenses. 

As a third group I would bring together all those who are 
indifferent to the claims of ecclesiastical authority as well as to 
traditional opinion y who trouble themselves little with questions 
about the inspiration and infallibility of the Scriptures, but who 
are drawn to them in so far as they find in them aesthetic beauty 
or moral worth or high spirituality. Their practical attitude 
may perhaps be indicated by saying with Matthew Arnold that 
they use and appreciate what suits their needs, and the rest they 
leave alone. Such persons are more numerous than is generally 
supposed. Their good standing in the world also makes their 
example of great influence. 

The fourth class agrees with the first in this, that both alike 
regard the Old Testament as a living organism imbued with the 
Divine Spirit. But while those first named think of it as a sort of 
continued creation, those now to be characterized view it as an 
intellectual and moral evolution. They hold that the writers 
were recorders of the facts and sentiments which they have com¬ 
memorated for us, but that they themselves contributed of their 
knowledge and reflection; that they, moreover, formed essential 
factors in the process of evolution, marking what they furnished 
with their own limitations and religious and moral deficiencies; 
that the facts which they have recorded were brought to their 
knowledge through ordinary channels of communication; and 
that their thoughts, however inspired from a higher source, were 
wrought out into coherent expression in their own minds. Of 
the divine inspiration they have no definite theory; they prefer 
to test the record by the accepted rules of historical and literary 
criticism. They find in it an ever-increasing purpose, a divine 
providence continually making its way, enlarging its sphere 
and scope, vindicating its methods and achievements. They 
find it at the beginning like a river in its early course, rising in 
moors or swamps, but receiving, as it moves and grows, springs 
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of pure and living water till it becomes limpid and sweet and 
undefiled. 

At the outset it will be proper to state certain facts and 
principles which bear upon the question of the meaning and 
history of the Old Testament: (i) The Old Testament is not a 
single book, but an extensive collection of books whose com¬ 
position ranged over many centuries and whose contents are 
varied in subject, in style, and in immediate purpose. (2) These 
books were written wholly upon Semitic soil, by Semitic people, 
for Semitic people, and concern themselves directly but little 
with matters of interest to those outside of the immediate Sem¬ 
itic environment. (3) More specifically these books are intensely 
Hebrew. While the setting and the wider relations are Semitic, 
the special interest is Hebrew throughout. (4) Again, while 
these books are diversified in their immediate subject-matter, they 
agree in this, that they are almost exclusively concerned with 
one aspect or another of religion , more definitely the religion and 
worship of Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews. Their ethical 
teaching, apart from the claims of Jehovah and his worship, is 
quite inconsiderable. (5) These books comprise the whole or 
almost the whole surviving pre-Christian literature of the Hebrew 
people. Consequently, in dealing with the Old Testament we 
have to deal with a national literature which is at the same time, 
as we have seen, a religious literature. 

The main features and stages of Israel's history are easily 
recounted. As has already been said, the Old Testament has 
the Semitic world for its environment, and in harmony with this 
fact, the history begins with general Semitic conditions. The 
ancestors of the Hebrews were in fact the most representative 
Semites that we know of. Probably of Aramaean descent, and 
certainly of Aramaean affiliations, they lived successively in 
southern Babylonia, in western Mesopotamia, in Palestine among 
Canaanites and Amorites, on the desert border land, in Egypt 
with other semi-nomads, again in the desert, and finally again in 
Palestine; and all this before the national career was fairly begun. 
Moreover this genuine broad Semitic life was of very long dura¬ 
tion. Between the migration of Abraham and the settlement in 
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Canaan stretched apparently one thousand years of continuous 
nomadic or semi-nomadic life and manners. 

Thus we have to begin with the so-called patriarchal epoch. 
Before Abraham there is no Bible history in any true sense of 
the term; and where there is no history there is no morality, at 
least none that can be tested and described. Morality is always 
much of a social matter, and is particularly so among primitive 
peoples. What the community is in the habit of doing is in 
general the norm and guide of individual conduct. The practical 
limits are set on the one side by what the community tolerates, 
and on the other by what it desires. Further we know the 
facts of ancient tribal life only from the record of the deeds 
of the leaders. • Hence the figures of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
and the Twelve stand out in solitary relief. By this we have 
secured the representative character of the early Old Testament 
history. 

In reading the story of the ancient patriarchs we must be 
at once struck with the apparent freedom and breadth of move¬ 
ment and action which it reveals, the absence of moral restraints, 
the self-impulsiveness, so to speak, of moral choice. This phe¬ 
nomenon has, to a large extent, its explanation in the social and 
religious conditions of the nomadic life. We have to make, in any 
case, a distinction between classes of moral acts. There are some 
deeds which are wrong in the very nature of things, while there 
are others which are wrong because they are injurious to our 
fellows or to society. The latter class may at one time be per¬ 
missible and at another reprehensible. A monumental instance 
is the discrimination made by Jesus between the ideal marriage 
bond and the loosening of the relation tolerated in an earlier 
stage of the history of Israel. Polygamy also is now regarded 
as immoral in civilized states. But it was sanctioned by high 
example in ancient Israel. The same is true of slaveholding. 
Indeed slaveholding was not, and could not be at any time, 
interdicted in ancient society. Yet the abuse of the relations 
thus tolerated or approved was always reckoned an offense. 
Harsh treatment, either of a wife or a slave, was always wrong. 
We thus arrive at the conclusion that institutions, themselves 
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relative and changeable, may vary some important conditions of 
moral obligation. 

The fundamental consideration in such variable cases is the 
interest of society. Not that this was a mattter of agreement or 
of contrivance in any way. It was simply the unconscious 
adjustment of the community to its necessities. Society has 
progressed mainly by the suppression or gradual abandonment 
of habits and customs which have been found to be injurious. 
It is an important and difficult question, how far we are to dis¬ 
tinguish between the evils which are in themselves wrong and 
those whose culpability varies with the requirements of society 
and its consequent varying moral standards. If we go far 
enough back in social history we shall come to a stage where 
almost any sort of action is justifiable under given circumstances. 
The decisive sanction was the will of the community; in other 
words, the usages and customs which formed the basis and bond 
of union. In ordinary cases individual choice was overborne by 
the interests of the clan or the family. A striking instance is 
afforded by the difference of treatment accorded to kinsfolk 
and clansmen, on the one hand, and to aliens, on the other. Kind¬ 
nesses, or even the ordinary offices of humanity, would by usage, 
that is upon principle, be withheld from the latter. What 
would be counted a crime done to a tribesman was sometimes a 
meritorious and even an obligatory act when done to an out¬ 
sider. For the avenger of blood there was no punishment, but 
rather approbation, since the duty to take up the cause of a 
kinsman, even if he were in the wrong, was paramount. Thus 
no claim of compassion could avail even in behalf of one who 
had unwittingly provoked such corporate resentment. It is dif¬ 
ficult to see how social morality, which rests essentially upon 
the equal claims of all men for justice, if not for mercy, could 
flourish in these primitive communities. The matter was 
aggravated by the fact that the sole judge of the avenger was 
the family or tribal head. It would be strange, indeed, if the 
common virtues were maintained in the stress and strain of 
daily life when the vendetta was kept up by the community 
from a sense of right. When individual action was subordinated 
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to the claims of the community there was little room for that 
spontaneous choice between opposing courses which is at once 
the test of moral quality and the basis of moral discipline. 
Qualities of mind and heart essential to the moral life of the 
individual were, in the very nature of the case, not yet evoked, 
since in that stage of society the solidarity of the social unit was 
a much more obvious thing than the individuality of its several 
members. Indeed the notion that the members of the family or 
kin formed by themselves an undivided life lies at the very 
foundation of tribalism. 

Another great moral determinant was the claim of the deities 
upon the obedience of their followers. The origin of the differ¬ 
ent classes of deities need not be discussed in this connection. 
The motive and mode of their worship are of more immediate 
importance. We may say in general that in the primitive tribal 
condition the obligations of a man to his deity are analogous in 
some respects to those which bind him to the usages or behests 
of his community. In a very profound sense the same ties 
united the members to one another and to their common divin¬ 
ity. Even if we do not accept the view that most tribal religion 
was based upon ancestor worship, we must concede that the 
tribesmen regarded themselves as being akin to their gods, as 
in fact sharing with them a common life. This was certainly 
one of the sources of the power wielded over them by the 
objects of their reverence and homage. There were two prin¬ 
cipal ways in which such power was exercised. One was con¬ 
nected with sacred places, the proper seats of the gods, where 
the rites of their worship were performed, and whose sacredness 
conferred a special sanctity or immunity upon special things or 
actions. Another was associated with the declared will of the 
gods, which was made known through various channels, but 
mainly by the domestic or communal priests, who ministered 
within the family or family group, or in the common sanctuary 
of the tribe. 

We revert now to the moral standards and ideals of the 
so-called patriarchal society among the Hebrews. As to the 
accuracy of the record to which appeal is to be made, no special 
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discussion is necessary. All classes of critics, even to the most 
radical, will admit that for the purposes of such an inquiry as 
this the early stories of Genesis are quite available. For those 
who, unlike the present writer, cherish serious doubts as to the 
actual existence of the patriarchs, the record is still of value as 
a picture of primitive life and manners. Composite as the nar¬ 
rative is, and presenting some apparent inconsistencies, it yet 
answers to every test that may be applied to it from the side of 
archaeological and sociological criticism, being in complete 
accord with the spirit and manner of the nomadic society of the 
ancient Semites. For our immediate topic, the exact date of 
the period of the history of 44 Israel” there represented is of lit¬ 
tle or no consequence. The question before us is that of the 
relation in point of morality between the beginning of Israel's 
career and its later historical development; and there can be 
no doubt that we stand here at the fountain head of the stream 
of national tradition. 

We ask naturally, first, how the personages of this primitive 
time demeaned themselves, and, secondly, how their deeds seem 
to be regarded by the narrators. Actions of moral quality may 
for convenience be classed as those springing from ordinary 
human relations, and those which have a religious motive or 
warrant. Of the former class the most prominent offenses are 
deceit and fraud. Lying and cheating are thought to be dis¬ 
tinctive vices of oriental life. The common belief is in some 
degree just. But oriental deception has become notorious, not 
merely because the civilization of western Asia has for many 
long ages been specially unfavorable to the promotion of verac¬ 
ity and justice, but also because it has come more prominently 
before the world than that of other communities of ancient 
and modern times in which the evils in question have been 
equally rife. The causes of the moral retardation of such an 
ancient and highly favored portion of the world need not be 
particularly discussed here. It is sufficient to say that the 
virtues of veracity and justice are seldom found to be highly 
developed in communities of a low political organization. That 
men are naturally liars is a fact of anthropological science as 
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well as of biblical and historical observation. It is only by slow 
gradations of self-discipline that truthfulness has been estab¬ 
lished anywhere as an attribute of individuals or communities. 

It would therefore naturally be expected that the virtues of 
sincerity and rectitude would be rudimentary or wanting in 
savage tribes. Among nomadic or semi-nomadic peoples most 
of the conditions are wanting which seem suited to their 
development. The foundation of such virtues is the sense of 
responsibility to God or to man, or to both. But when religion 
consists mainly of ceremony or ritual there is little chance for 
the evoking of the former. And when property is attached so 
precariously to the individual, no large issues or powerful 
motives are present that might arouse and foster the latter. 
When the individual subordinates his personality to the interests 
of his tribe, the demands of conscience are weakened, or rather, 
perhaps, the sense of moral obligation cannot be developed. At 
the same time other virtues may be conspicuous which are in a 
line with the surrender of oneself to the cause of the commu¬ 
nity. Thus it happens that the early age of great races is an 
age of heroism, and that we find among them well-grounded 
traditions of noble deeds of courage and devotion that serve as 
an inspiration to all later generations. 

In some such way must we represent to ourselves the earliest 
or patriarchal age of ancient Israel. The records are not biog¬ 
raphies, but biographical or rather character sketches. But 
they are, therefore, all the more valuable as studies in morality. 
And how well does the conduct of the patriarchs illustrate the 
most outstanding moral defects of their race and civilization ! 
The very first personal notice of Abraham after the account of 
his arrival in Canaan from over the River is an account of a 
transaction which represents him to have been notably wanting 
in sincerity and even in honor and common decency. I refer to 
the incident assigned by the Jehovist to the period of his resi¬ 
dence in Egypt (Gen. 12:10 ff.), and by E to his sojourn in 
Gerar (Gen. 20:1 ff.). 

Following up the patriarchal history we observe that the 
same deception is recorded by the Jehovist (Gen., chap. 26) as hav- 
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ing been practiced by Isaac upon the great chief of Gerar. This 
incident does not call for further remark except that the bless¬ 
ing which followed the deceit of Abraham did not fail to come 
upon Isaac also (vss. 12 ff.) It is, however, in the history of 
Jacob that we have the most abundant illustration of the want 
of veracity and honesty in the ancestors of Israel. Indeed, it 
would seem as though the whole kin were affected with hypoc¬ 
risy and knavery, since the cousin who was brought from the 
old home in Charran to be the wife of Isaac, according to the 
laudable custom of the “first families” of the Semites, was the 
instigator, in her old age, of the most cunning, if not the most 
heartless, of all the fraudulent achievements of the race. In the 
deception practiced by Rebekah and her favorite son upon the 
blind old Isaac, there is, however, a certain palliation such as is 
not present in the actions first spoken of. It is manifest that 
the intriguers felt that the blessing extorted from Isaac ought to 
descend upon Jacob rather than upon Esau, and inasmuch as the 
word of the house-father was held to carry with it divine validity 
and potency, the securing of it by fair means or foul was deemed 
an urgent necessity. Once more the blessing was given, and 
was held to be effectual, in spite of the gross and elaborate 
imposture. The subsequent moral career of Jacob until his 
establishment in Canaan is in perfect keeping with the lessons 
learned in his youth. Accordingly, we find the passion for 
gain, which is in all ages a chief motive of deceit, united in him 
with the propensity to overreach and defraud. The result of his 
long course of double-dealing with his father-in-law, who was 
equally greedy and unscrupulous, was, as before, greatly to 
increase his material wealth. His favorite wife, his cousin and 
the daughter of his competitor, illustrates the same apparent 
principle, that dishonesty is the best policy, in the result of her 
attempt to convey with her to Canaan her father’s household 
gods. At the same time it is undeniable that the outcome of 
the self-aggrandizement of Jacob, from the time when he cajoled 
Esau out of the birthright till his permanent settlement in 
Canaan, was better for “Israel” and for humanity than would 
have been his discomfiture by his rivals. Even from the indus- 
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trial and cultural points of view, not to speak of the spiritual 
interests ultimately involved, it was better that the higher type 
of nomad, the shepherd, should have the promise and the 
possession of Canaan, than that the lower and unprogressive 
type, the huntsman of the wilderness, should be the heir of the 
“father of the faithful.” These considerations, we say again, 
are of no significance for the morality of the story ; but they 
help to throw light upon the other important question, how the 
narrators, who gave us this part of the Old Testament, them¬ 
selves regarded such startling transactions. 

We may now briefly examine the moral conduct and stand¬ 
ards of the ancestors of Israel in the equally fundamental mat¬ 
ter of the relations of the sexes. At the outset we may say that 
in such a society as theirs there is no question of extreme gross¬ 
ness or utter self-abandonment to revolting vice. Their life was 
on the whole simple and moderate. It was, speaking generally, 
life in cities which promoted institutional vice, if the term may 
be permitted. And to this stage the early Hebrews had not yet 
become accustomed. Vices associated with the worship of those 
deities which were regarded as the type of the procreative or 
sexual instinct naturally flourished where great temples were 
erected and maintained to their honor. Thus it came to pass 
that that passion of human nature, whose unbridled indulgence 
has tended more than anything else to demoralize society and to 
bring about the destruction of families and nations, received, so to 
speak, an apotheosis in the transition from nomadic to city life. 
Every city had at least one temple whose maintenance and pres¬ 
tige were at once the boast of the community and the foundation 
of its hopes; and each of the temples had its band of prosti¬ 
tutes whose gains were devoted to the patron gods or god¬ 
desses, and whose very name betokened a formal consecration to 
their service. Of these more hereafter; I merely mention this 
systematized immorality here in order to indicate the prevalent 
moral conditions of the time. 

We have accordingly to deny to the most ancient of the 
Hebrews any form of systematic and ostentatious sensuality. 
On the other hand if we were to judge by the accepted standards 
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of more modern morality we should have to put them in a 
scale far from the highest. Too great emphasis must not be 
laid, it is true, upon the practice of polygamy. The relative 
innocence of such alliances being granted, out of deference to 
wide and long-prevailing usage, we have therewith to extenuate 
those other attachments which are abhorrent to our modern 
sense. I refer to marriage between a brother and a half-sister 
(Gen. 20: 12), between a son and his deceased father's wife, not 
his own mother, or concubine. A marriage with two sisters at 
once may even be tolerated, as in keeping with the freedom of 
this primitive time. On a much lower grade of moral develop¬ 
ment stands the system of concubinage, which was rife in the 
patriarchal age. But here we have to take into account the 
effect on the whole social fabric of the institution of slavery, 
the most important factor in ancient life and manners. While 
the whole household of the house-master was at his disposal, one 
or more women of the number held a superior rank as the actual 
or prospective mothers of his legitimate children, through whom 
the family was to be perpetuated. But since all the persons of 
his establishment were subject to his will, other women, already 
his slaves or made so by purchase, might become his companions 
for those purposes which in an ideal society are only subserved 
by a single marriage. Nothing more clearly illustrates the con¬ 
tending claims of wifehood and of family pride, and at the same 
time the rudimentary notions of propriety and delicacy preva¬ 
lent among a primitive people, than the custom by virtue of 
which a wife may give to her husband one of her own maids as 
a concubine (Gen., chap. 16). In general the position of the wife 
as the property of the husband carried with it the consequence 
that the freedom of sexual relationship which was granted to 
him was denied to her, that the dismissal of a wife was custom¬ 
ary and easy, while that of a husband was unknown. The con¬ 
ception of “adultery" held in such a society was accordingly 
quite different from ours, the infidelity of the husband not 
involving a separation from his wife; while that of the wife or 
the betrothed maiden was or might be a capital offense, accord¬ 
ing to the decree of the head of the family (Gen. 38:24). 
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As to the prevalence of adultery in this semi-historic period 
we are not informed. Probably the practice was not very com¬ 
mon. We can speak with more definiteness as to the relations 
of people unmarried or unbetrothed. Happily it may be said 
that these were, as a rule, tolerably innocent. It is unnecessary 
to point out that it must be so among a nomadic people of long 
endurance and established fame. There would otherwise have 
been at least no guarantee of purity of race, the first essential 
of tribal, stability. It is a pleasing feature of the oldest Hebrew 
society, as also of the oldest Arabian, that young men and 
women were at liberty to consort freely with one another—a 
thing impossible were sexual irregularity either approved or fre¬ 
quent. It is quite another question how sexual vice was regarded 
from the moral point of view. It is to be noted that while irregu¬ 
larities were in large measure checked by the usages and require¬ 
ments of the community, there was often an opportunity afforded 
for the gratification of illicit passion by that class of unfortu¬ 
nate women which has not been absent from any civilized com¬ 
munity that the world has seen. That professional harlotry was 
not unknown to the earliest Hebrew society we have abundant 
proof, though we have no direct evidence that any member of 
the degraded sisterhood belonged to the community of Israel. 
What is brought to our attention is the fact that the institution 
of sacred prostitutes was prevalent among the Canaanites of the 
time, and we have unmistakable references thereto in the stories 
of Genesis. Most significant, however, is the matter-of-fact way 
in which the notices are recorded. The action of Judah towards 
the supposed harlot on the way to Timnah (Gen. 38:15 ff.) is 
mentioned as the most natural thing in the world, even though 
the perpetrator was a man of wealth and position. 

We have now to look at the Hebrew patriarchal society from 
a point of view which more nearly approaches the altruistic. 
This convenient but very elastic term comprehends the various 
sentiments and impulses that provoke to deeds of self-sacrifice 
in any form—magnanimity, generosity, compassion, self-denial. 
This branch of our essay seems to lead more directly to the essen¬ 
tial basis of morality, which in all ages and places rests funda- 
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mentally upon the giving up of self. It may also help to unify 
the whole inquiry. For these primitive ages, however, the two 
qualities already discussed are much readier tests of moral 
progress than those about to be considered. Veracity and chas¬ 
tity are virtues which presuppose not only a strong personal self- 
discipline but also a public or social sentiment which is only 
attained after a long period of education and cultivation has 
gradually raised the moral standards of the community. If, 
therefore, there is any such thing as moral progress in human 
history, these later virtues must be given a higher place than the 
more primitive. Qualities which are more elementary still, such 
as endurance and courage, we do not need to discuss at all. They 
are found in all kinds and stages of society, and in fact may be 
said to be a necessary condition of the survival of any society 
whatever. Indeed they are so far from being criteria of moral 
progress that they are not even exclusively human. In civilized 
human society their significance does not consist in their exer¬ 
cise or display by itself, but only in the occasion or issue that 
has called them forth. 

Instances of generosity and magnanimity are frequent in 
the patriarchal history. In the character of Abraham these 
virtues are perhaps the most distinguished traits. He is the 
type of an enterprising chief formed to be a leader of men and 
the pioneer of a great enterprise. It is a true instinct which 
associates these qualities with such an epoch-making man. It 
is only necessary to mention his treatment of Lot in the matter 
of a choice of residence (Gen., chap. 13), his rescue of Lot and 
the captive Amorites from the Elamitic army of invasion (Gen., 
chap. 14), his intercession for the doomed cities of the Araba 
(Gen., chap. 18), and his willingness to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice at the supposed pleasure of Jehovah (Gen., chap. 22). 
Of the moral character of Isaac we know nothing. He is 
represented as being largely under the control of his cunning 
Aramaean wife. He is evidently intended, however, to be merely 
a connecting link between Abraham, the head of the race, and 
Jacob, the head of the nation. Of the last named we cannot 
find any positively meritorious trait recorded. The only sort 
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of nobleness of which the family of Isaac could boast is to be 
credited to the wild and passionate hunter Esau. 

The character of Joseph presents the highest type of ancient 
Hebrew morality. His story is remarkable from several points 
of view. But its most remarkable feature is the grandeur and 
symmetry of the moral portraiture of its hero. His would be a 
great character in any age; but the marvel of it is that it exhib¬ 
its a life lived in that primitive stage of social development 
which, as we have already seen, is most unfavorable to the 
manifestation of high moral qualities. Fidelity, honor, sense 
of personal responsibility, ideal chastity, magnanimity, not of 
the pagan, not of the Old Testament, but of the Christian typ* 
—these are some of the traits of the favorite son of the subtle 
and selfish Jacob. At first sight it seems as though the whole 
story would have to be regarded as an idealizing parabolic rep¬ 
resentation drawn for the instruction and inspiration of the youth 
of a later reflective age of Israel’s history. The difficulty seems 
to be that it postulates no sufficient moral antecedents, belonging 
apparently to that class of fiction in which, as in Dickens’ stories 
for example, the hero becomes unexpectedly good and noble 
with no adequate inward motive or spiritual preparation. A 
little reflection will show that, however the story may have 
assumed its present literary garb at a later date, the incidents 
recorded are not impossible. The two most prominent admi¬ 
rable features of Joseph's character are his fidelity in service and 
his chastity. Now it appears that while Joseph stands out so 
conspicuously in these and other virtues he has also had a dif¬ 
ferent history from any of the other patriarchs. He was not 
only a son of Israel, but a son of Israel in altogether new rela¬ 
tions. It was his fortune, as the narrative so amply suggests, 
to exchange the simple life of a shepherd lad for the various 
and complex associations of a civilized society. This supplies 
just that environment which, as we saw above, was lacking for 
the moral development of the rest of the kin. The story 
accordingly shows what it was possible for a child of Israel to 
be under circumstances which might bring out his latent moral 
possibilities. 
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A closer examination leads us to the heart of the matter, 
and to the vital center of the whole question before us. The 
account of Joseph's moral testing is given in a single chapter. 
Joseph is invested with larger and sterner responsibilities than 
any he could have assumed in the semi-nomadic surroundings 
of his early days. Trained in such a school he is ready for the 
supreme ordeal, which comes from the temptation of his mas¬ 
ter's wife. His answer to her proposals (Gen. 39:8) states his 
moral position. He is a trustee of his master with full control 
over the household, except as to the wife. Absolute confidence 
is reposed in him, and this very fact is a reason why he should 
not abuse the trust. But there is a still more solemn restraint: 
11 How can I do this great evil and sin against God ?" He does 
not appeal to his own Jehovah as the God of righteousness. He 
is thinking of the marriage bond as of a contract before God, 
by whose sanction it is constituted and therefore made invio¬ 
lable. He is not thinking of the possibility of his own moral 
defilement, nor of the degradation of the woman, who is already 
guilty in her 44 heart" (Matt. 5 : 28). It is the divine sanction 
of the marriage vow, held to by Hebrew and Egyptian alike, 
and indeed by all races and nations where the institution exists, 
that is by him transfigured into a moral law universal and 
inexorable. 

The observation naturally suggests itself here that such an 
appeal to the divine authority in matters of moral conduct 
stands alone in the early Hebrew history. There is much said 
in the accounts of the patriarchs of their religious acts and of 
their fidelity to Jehovah. Their faith in him determines also their 
course in many important matters. But we do not find that it 
exerts a strong and steady determining influence towards right¬ 
eousness or mercy. If it had, their moral history would have 
been very different from what the record shows it to have been. 
What, then, is the moral significance of their lives and conduct ? 
We may emphasize at least three points as of decisive impor¬ 
tance : 

I. The first remark to be made is that they are shown by 
their biographies to have been men of large and original genius. 
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However we may be inclined, in accordance with a true concep¬ 
tion of historical development, to minimize their influence in com¬ 
parison with that of later rulers and seers, we cannot but con¬ 
cede to the early leaders of the race a strong, original, propulsive 
force in the social and religious sphere. As we have seen, the 
nomadic or semi-nomadic life is most unfavorable to innovation 
and progress. But the Hebrew patriarchs are distinguished by 
what they did, not by virtue of their tribal antecedents, but in 
spite of them. So much is this the case that perhaps the 
strongest indirect evidence for their actual existence and activ¬ 
ity is the bent which was given in remote ages to the Hebrew 
people, which marks them out as singular among the nations, and 
which is naturally to be traced to the men who were their first 
leaders. It is, to be sure, in accordance with the nomadic habit 
to choose a new home by longer or shorter journeyings. But it is 
not in accordance with the tendencies and the antecedents of tribal 
life that a single family or clan should refuse alliance (cf Gen., 
chap. 34) with more powerful communities on whose borders or 
in whose midst they dwell, and that it should for generation after 
generation maintain an isolated life (Num. 23:9), escaping 
the risks of conquest and the still more probable chances of 
absorption. This power of resistance and immunity, it may be 
said, was due to the peculiar institutions and beliefs of the early 
Hebrews. But whence came those beliefs and institutions? 
Without inquiring just now into their ultimate origin, we must 
agree that the instruments of enforcing and perpetuating them 
were the heads or chiefs of the family or clan. To them and 
to them alone is the initiative possible among a nomadic people. 
A distinctive merit of the Hebrew patriarchs accordingly is their 
originality and independence, the energy, enterprise, and success 
with which they broke through the force of tradition and cus¬ 
tom. In this they were the prototypes and precursors, and, we 
may venture to add, the examples also of the moral and reli¬ 
gious leaders who gave character to Israel through all its sepa¬ 
rate history. 

II. It cannot be successfully denied that Jehovah was the 
God of “Israel” during the patriarchal period. This is ante- 
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cedently probable, since tribal unity itself was conditioned on 
the worship of some paramount divinity, who in this instance 
can only have been Jehovah, just as certainly as the leading 
families claimed descent from a common stock. It may be 
objected that these conditions apply necessarily only to the 
family of Jacob, and that we cannot draw an equally broad 
inference as to that of Isaac and Abraham. The objection is valid. 
I think it must be admitted that, in spite of the impulse that 
led Abraham to attach himself to Jehovah, his was not the 
only worship that prevailed among the heterogeneous elements 
of Abraham's household. Hence we are bound to lay all due 
emphasis upon the account (by E) in Gen., chap. 35, which 
describes Jacob's final choice of Jehovah as the God who had 
appeared to him and helped him, and his exclusion of the deities 
which had theretofore held the divided allegiance of his people. 
Furthermore, we may fairly insist that without the worship 
of Jehovah as the God of Israel the subsequent history of the 
clans till the settlement of Canaan would have been an impossi¬ 
bility. They could otherwise never have held together in 
Egypt or in the great wilderness, not to speak of the chances 
of defeat or absorption by the Canaanites. 

III. But, it may be said again, this adherence to Jehovah, 
even if exclusive and unshaken, does not constitute morality. 
Such devotion, it may be urged, is merely a ceremonial, and, as 
it would appear from the history of Jacob, sometimes a purely 
selfish form of primitive religion. Let it be granted ; we are 
not seeking merely for evidences of high moral sentiment and 
achievement among these primitive conditions. What we 
especially desire is an explanation of the morality afterwards 
characteristic of Israel. And here, as it would seem, we have 
the chief essential antecedent. While it is questionable whether 
in any age, or under any form of civilization, a deep and true 
morality can be developed except upon the foundation, or with 
the aid, of a religious sanction, it is certain that among a people 
such as ancient Israel religion is the only basis of any morality 
worthy the name. Where industrial pursuits were maintained sys¬ 
tematically, if at all, by exclusive hereditary guilds; where 
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commerce was confined to traveling merchants and occasional 
caravans; where no political system above the assembly of the 
elders had ever been devised, the industrial, or commercial, or 
political morality that has formed the precarious support of the 
great western civilizations was beyond attainment as it was 
beyond imagination. To national as to individual morality a 
long antecedent process of discipline is a prerequisite. To 
Israel such a discipline could only come through the religion 
whosQ feeble yet sure beginnings were made by the fathers 
before the perilous adventure was made of the migration to 
Egypt. The strenuous adherence, even by a half-blind and 
groping instinct, to Jehovah as the tribal God was of itself a 
spiritual exercise that had a sort of moral quality, which, even 
when it did not result immediately in 44 good works,” played an 
essential part in the divine process of the evolution of righteous¬ 
ness in the bosom of that race which first embraced Jehovah as 
its God. The story of Joseph is, therefore, profoundly true, 
whether it be actual history or a parable. Still more profoundly 
true is that marvelous saying which has immortalized and trans¬ 
figured the primitive and rudimentary faith of the founder of 
the race: “And he trusted in Jehovah, and he reckoned it to him 
as righteousness” (Gen. 15:6). 

What do we find to be the moral features of Hebrew society 
in the period of the judges ? Did any decisive changes take 
place in the community of Israel which would tend to develop 
the national and individual conscience and make it a controlling 
force in speech and act as between Hebrew and Hebrew, and 
Hebrew and foreigner? Were the three prime qualities, rectitude 
chastity, and magnanimity, largely exemplified ? How did the 
occupations of the people and their general social environment 
affect them ? It must be confessed that the virtues most likely 
to be encouraged were those of the heroic or semi-barbarous 
type. Courage, endurance, fidelity to clan, family, and com¬ 
panions in arms, must have been often and signally displayed. 
The long struggle with the* native Canaanites, over wide areas 
or in isolated holdings, for the possession of fortresses, fertile 
valleys and plains, vineyards and olive groves, or with various 
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swarms of foreign invaders, played a principal part in molding the 
Hebrew temper into strength, elasticity, and hardness. It was 
this discipline that gave to Israel the resisting and recuperative 
power which was and is the marvel of the ancient and modern 
world. Not very much, however, can be said of influences favor¬ 
able to the development of the rarer and more precious moral 
endowments of a people. In a community trained to irregular 
warfare, swift reprisal, deadly revenge, with thoughts concen¬ 
trated upon the ambush, the surprise, and the sudden onset, 
little stimulus could be afforded to any latent or incipient open¬ 
ness or candor which might have been educed in the more peace¬ 
ful occupations of earlier days. Ehud (Judges, chap. 3) was 
doubtless a daring patriot; but he can be a moral hero only to 
those who hold that no means are reprehensible which can secure a 
desirable end. Like his, but much more treacherous, was the act 
of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite. In it we have not only 
gross deception, but a violation of the laws of hospitality. 
Doubtless it would be too much to expect that a shelter would 
be offered to an enemy as a matter of course, and the Kenites 
were at this time virtually a part of Israel. But when hospital¬ 
ity has once been freely offered it is inviolable, according to all 
inter-tribal usage. The outrage was heightened by the circum¬ 
stance expressly recorded (Judges 4:17) that an alliance actually 
subsisted between the half-Israelitish Kenites and the followers 
of the Canaanitish king. It is of course thinkable that Jael was 
wiping out an old offense or indignity done by the unfortunate 
fugitive Sisera against the family to which she belonged, and 
that the paramount duty of blood revenge thus overrode the 
obligations of hospitality. But of this there is not a word in 
the extant accounts. On the contrary, the splendid lyric which 
celebrates the triumph of Israel over the last great combination 
of the Canaanites counts Jael blessed above all women who 
dwell in tents (Judges 5 124), because she had come to the help 
of Jehovah ( cf . 5:23). It was accordingly the sentiment of 
contemporary Hebrews that help afforded to Israel and Israel's 
God was such a praiseworthy achievement that the most sacred 
bond of plighted faith might and should be broken, whose 
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observance stood in the way of its execution; that it was even 
laudable by means of such a pledge to lull into false security 
an enemy of Jehovah and of his people. 

Such cases are characteristic of the times and the people, and 
so stand out boldly in the record. Without enlarging upon this 
special theme, we may inquire how it stood in this era with the 
virtue of chastity. A sample or two will suffice to show that the 
standard of morals which we felt bound to attribute to the patri¬ 
archal age of Israel had been lowered rather than raised during 
this later period. A sample or two will suffice for the proof. 
Gideon, one of the best approved leaders of Israel, had not only 
many wives, but a concubine as well (Judges 8: 30 f.). What we 
call and condemn as lust in Mohammed we can only extenuate 
in Gideon on the ground that he lived in a remoter age. Jeph- 
thah was the son of a harlot (Judges 11: 1). Samson resorted to 
harlots as a matter of hkbit (Judges 16:1,4 ff.). Delilah, in spite 
of her Hebrew name, may have been a Philistine. But the Baal 
worship which was rife in most c>f Israel during this whole period 
must have brought with it its due measure of licentiousness more 
or less professional. Concubinage was but one remove from 
harlotry, as we learn from a memorable case (Judges 19: 1 f.) 
which sheds more light upon the question of sexual morality in 
Israel during this time than all the remaining evidence com¬ 
bined. The readmission of the faithless paramour to her 11 hus¬ 
band’s ” favor, as well as the unrestrained confidence between him 
and her people (19: 1, 3 ff.), illustrates the easy social manners 
prevailing throughout the Israel of the period. A still darker 
shadow is seen to rest upon at least a portion of the land in the 
prevalence of the worse than bestial crime in the city of Gibeah 
(19: 22). It was apparently this enormity, as well as the shock¬ 
ing treatment of the hapless woman of the tragedy, that roused 
the resentment and the moral indignation of the rest of Israel, 
and brought about that cruel, unreasoning strife which resulted 
so disastrously for the tribe whose members had wrought the 
gross iniquity. Added to the feeling of horror at the crime in 
the minds of the northern Israelites was, of course, the sense of 
the wrong that had been committed against the members of 
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an allied tribe. But the whole narrative, ending with the rough 
and ready method of securing wives by capture (2i:2iff.) f 
recalls vividly the essential spirit of the people and the age, 
their primitive habits and manners, and their rudimentary con¬ 
ception of the saving virtues of society. 

An aspect scarcely more favorable is presented by the prac¬ 
tice of the altruistic virtues. At least the Book of Judges gives 
no suggestion of their prevalence. It is to be admitted that 
allusions to the gentler side of life and conduct are hardly to be 
expected in the memorials of a rude and warlike age. And 
among the larger households in the more settled districts, par¬ 
ticularly in the later days of the judges, there were doubtless 
many manifestations of neighborly kindness and perhaps even 
of chivalrous generosity. The institution of the goel especially 
gave scope and occasion for actions of the latter class. While 
in the rudeness and savagery and wildness of the times the serv¬ 
ices of the protector of kinship were perhaps most frequently in 
demand as an avenger of blood (Ex. 21:12 ff.), the necessities 
of unfortunate kinsfolks, particularly of widows and orphans, 
must have evoked innate feelings of generous compassion and 
moving sympathy in many a manly heart. Such a traditional 
picture as that which is presented at the close of the Book of 
Ruth can scarcely represent an isolated instance. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that this is an indication of the prevailing 
type of manners. 

It was scarcely possible that any essential change in the 
national morals could take place during the historical period 
immediately following the judges. Yet the early vicissitudes 
of the kingdom had a great deal to do with building up the 
national character. And it was especially the new spirit 
infused into the people by the personality and achievements of 
David that prepared the way for that larger nationalism which 
made possible an historic Israel and is even yet not extinct in 
Judaism. The predominant note of the rise of the monarchy 
is patriotism. The deliverance of the individual family groups, 
the first thought of the beleaguered clansman, was found to 
depend upon common action against the Philistines. The idea 
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of a united Israel was first realized under Saul at the instance of 
the prophet-priest-judge Samuel. The rising tide of loyalty to 
Jehovah and his cause, as against the aliens and their gods, 
swelled by the first successes of Saul and still more by the 
impulse of the heroic daring of Jonathan, was checked by the 
king’s mental and moral collapse; it retreated with the defection 
of David and the ensuing intestine strife; it fell to its lowest ebb 
with the tragedy of Gilboa. The accession of David to the tot¬ 
tering throne, and his steady advance to unchallenged preemi¬ 
nence, first within Israel itself and thereafter in Palestine and the 
whole of the West-land, were the real making of Israel into a 
nation. No later failures or disgrace or ruptures could efface 
the glorious memory of this triumph; nor could any subsequent 
national success rival it as an ideal of kingly achievement or as 
a measure of Israel's greatness. There was now wanting but one 
deep, common source of inspiration, one cardinal element of 
national solidarity,—the attraction of a central sanctuary. This 
idea, cherished so fondly by David, was realized in the temple of 
Solomon. Thus were established at last the main outward 
conditions of a permanent state under the most potent of guar¬ 
antees. But of far more enduring importance than the promise 
of political stability, soon to be so rudely disturbed, was the 
foundation then laid for progress in morality and for the practice 
of a religion which should be something more than ceremonial 
formalism. The larger relations of political, business, and social 
life then inaugurated gradually brought with them a sense of 
responsibility which must have sobered and steadied the new 
self-conscious community. The oath or the vow made before 
Jehovah became more binding with the recognition of his 
enthronement for righteousness and justice upon Mount Zion, 
the place where he had chosen to set his name. It is not 
necessary to inquire now how and when such claims were 
ignored or weakened. We may content ourselves with remark¬ 
ing that while these were conditions essential to moral advance¬ 
ment, they might naturally be expected to be only slowly 
operative, finding their true scope and vindication in a later 
time. What, however, we wish particularly to know is the actual 
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moral standing of the best men of Israel in this age of the early 
or undivided monarchy. Examples here crowd upon us, and we 
must limit ourselves in the choice. 

Again we have to emphasize the prominence of the military 
or heroic virtues. This is, in fact, preeminently the heroic age 
of Israel. Physical courage was universal, as befitted a people 
en £ a g e d in a protracted life and death struggle. Not to lack of 
bravery, but to want of discipline, to the decline of the kingly 
qualities in the monarch, to the effect of panic fear in a super¬ 
stitious age, are to be ascribed the half-heartedness and the fre¬ 
quent retreats of the armies' of Israel during the regime of 
Samuel and Saul. Of individual prowess every leader gave 
conspicuous proof during the whole of the period. David's 
worthies (2 Sam., chap. 23) were a choice product of the spirit 
that was now moving in Israel like a long pent-up flood. They 
were the finest flower of that age of Hebrew chivalry. Nor was 
there lacking that noble self-devotion which in the undisciplined 
warriors of a struggling community is even more imposing than 
in the gallant charge of a forlorn hope in a regular army. No 
deed of heroic daring done by David’s men, inspired by his 
example, could surpass the brilliant achievement of Saul's 
knightly son at Michmash. A nation which bred such heroes 
could scarcely hereafter be utterly ignoble. And in these 
actions, also, the theme of song and legend till the latest 
generation, we must recognize indirect occasions and provoca¬ 
tions of nobler manners and purer motives throughout the moral 
realm. No man can risk his life non-professionally in a worthy 
cause without being stirred to the depths of his soul by an 
electric thrill which reacts by moral sympathy through his 
whole spiritual nature. The daring exploits of prince and cap¬ 
tain and common man in those days of fate are not a mere formal 
record. The clods, once disturbed by celestial fire, were hence¬ 
forth magnetic and responsive to the touch of spiritual forces 
which else had found and left them useless and dead. 

But these profounder movements had as yet scarcely begun ; 
and it is a sad descent that brings us to the level of the every¬ 
day morals of the early monarchy. The virtue of veracity 
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seems especially wanting in the make-up of the men of the 
period. Deception seems the most natural thing to almost any 
of the leaders of the people. For the sake of brevity we shall 
coniine ourselves to the career of David, assuming that he may 
have represented at least as high a standard of honor and recti¬ 
tude as that held by the average Israelite of his time. We are 
at once struck with the fact that whenever any danger threat¬ 
ened, if a falsehood served his turn it was immediately employed 
(i Sam. 19: 13 £f.; 20: 5 £f.; 21:2; 27:10 £f.; 2 Sam. 15:34). 
He deceived friends and enemies indifferently. His perils dur¬ 
ing his wanderings perhaps seemed to him to make deception 
necessary. It was especially in his relations with the Philistines 
that deceit was systematically practiced, ranging from simple 
disguise to the grossest of falsehoods. His affair with his faith¬ 
ful servant, Uriah the Hittite, shows him at his worst. In this 
case it was not a question of saving his own imperiled life, but 
of taking the life of another for the sake of gratifying his own 
darling lust. There is probably no record of treachery and 
lying consistently pursued that surpasses this in remorseless 
cruelty and moral baseness. If the narrative contained all that 
we know of David, the deed would have been universally 
regarded as one almost unequaled in the foul and blood-stained 
annals of kingly rule. We may at any rate say this about the 
matter, that it belonged to the stage in David's life when he was 
as yet untouched by any deeper religious feeling. But even 
after a moral and spiritual revolution had been wrought in him 
through the prophetic appeal he was not wholly innocent of 
dissimulation. As such we must characterize his conduct 
towards Joab and Shimei, since on his deathbed he gave orders 
for their death (1 Kings 2: 5 ff.) after he had continued the 
one in the command of the army and forgiven the other for his 
unfaithfulness (2 Sam. 16: 10 f.). This inconsistency, however, 
may have been due to the imbecility of age and a worn-out con 
stitution. 

In the relations between the sexes we see at best no marked 
advance. Not to speak of polygamy, concubinage was fashion¬ 
able in the best families. Marriage with a half-sister was still 
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tolerated (2 Sam. 13 : 13; cf Gen. 20: 12). The promptness 
with which David, the outlaw-chief, espoused the wife of the 
newly dead Nabal, and with which David, the king, made a law¬ 
ful wife of the widow of the murdered Uriah, speaks plainly of 
the subserviency of well-born women to the will of at least fas¬ 
cinating or influential men. The act of Absalom, by which he 
proclaimed to all Israel his usurpation of his father’s rights 
(2 Sam. 16: 21 f.), does not appear to have shocked the moral 
sensibilities of his fellow-citizens, or even of the “elders of 
Israel” (2 Sam. 17:4), who still adhered to his cause. If we 
pass to the more enlightened time of Solomon, we see enough 
to awaken the suspicion that the increase in outward prosperity 
and the glamor of a brilliant court were the accompaniment of 
gross and unbridled sensuality. David’s harem, extensive as it 
was, could not compare with that of Solomon. And one knows 
little of social history, or of human nature, if one supposes 
that the evil of excessive self-indulgence was confined to the 
recreant who sat on the throne, and who in these most vital 
matters was a law unto himself. Courtiers and nobles, and the 
wealthy and fashionable generally, were as certain then as they 
are now to imitate and rival the sins and follies of a prince. 
Nor can we shut our eyes to the presumptive certainty that 
sexual vice was not confined to the legalized license of polygamy 
and concubinage. The worship of the foreign deities intro¬ 
duced by Solomon along with his heathen wives of necessity 
included religious prostitution with its inevitable concomitants. 
True, we still have no reason to suppose that many daughters of 
Hebrew families gave themselves to this or to any form of 
illegitimate vice, “for no such thing ought to be done in Israel” 
(2 Sam. 13 : 12). But Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Sidonians 
or Phoenicians (1 Kings 11 15), could not enjoy the royal pat¬ 
ronage without enforcing the usages inseparable from her 
debasing cult. 

What shall be said of the manifestation of the altruistic vir¬ 
tues during the earlier times of the monarchy ? The imagina¬ 
tion summons up at once the moving figure of the heroic and 
magnanimous Jonathan. And we cannot but agree that an age 
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which produced a man so unique in nobility and grandeur of 
soul should not be called morally barren. We are seeking, 
however, for cases of sympathy with the poor and oppressed, of 
active concern for the friendless and the weak, and of the 
relaxation of the pitiless code of revenge upon family, or per¬ 
sonal, or national enemies. Of what was done in private we 
know little. The temper of representative men may best be 
judged of by their conduct towards their rivals or foes. David’s 
treatment of the Moabites (2 Sam. 8:2) and of the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. 12:31) was a war measure, and was neither better nor 
worse than that which the Assyrian kings before and after his 
time boasted of inflicting upon obstinate rebels. The claims of 
blood revenge were enforced as remorselessly as in the days of 
Gideon (Judges 8:18 ff.). The circle of leading men that 
stood nearest to David in kinship and public activity suffered 
particularly from the law of reprisal. And if we sift the surviv¬ 
ing annals of his reign we shall find that, leaving aside the mat¬ 
ter of Uriah the Hittite, nothing equals in reckless cruelty, on 
the one hand, and cowardly weakness on the other, the pitiful 
fate of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, and of her innocent chil¬ 
dren, done to a shameful death as the victim of a blood feud. 
True it is that the saving quality in David’s character, his most 
kingly and fascinating attribute of magnanimous repentance, 
here again manifested itself, and that by uniting in one com¬ 
mon tomb the exiled remains of Saul and Jonathan, and the 
unburied skeletons of the poor outlaws, he sought to quiet the 
soul of the comfortless mother, and to reunite in Sheol the dis¬ 
tracted ghosts of the family he had supplanted (2 Sam. 21: 
11 ff.). 

It is now time, however, to draw some general conclusions 
as to that portion of Israel’s history which we have been per¬ 
mitted to survey. It may reasonably be said, in the first place, 
that morality still moved and worked its way within the sphere 
of the family, the clan, and the tribe. Its sanctions sprang from 
the beliefs of the community rather than from the independent 
conviction of the individual; custom ruled rather than con¬ 
science, prescription rather than self-impulsion. One essential 
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ground of the limitation is obvious. Duties and employments 
were few and simple. These were prescribed by paternal 
injunction; and when spontaneously assumed they created no 
new conditions that would bring intelligence into play and so 
evoke the moral sense through the balancing of conflicting 
claims. Secondly, the most striking apparent exceptions to this 
general fact were the leaders of the people, who seemed to hew 
out new paths for themselves, or were commissioned to fulfill 
higher functions than any yet known to the nation. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say whether, upon the whole, the moral standards and 
actions of these chiefs of Israel were superior or not to those of 
the community at large. It may, however, be confidently 
affirmed that few of them were equal to their new responsibili¬ 
ties ; that the very duties they were called on to fulfill, and the 
higher spheres they had to occupy, provided them with tempta¬ 
tions to abuse of power, to self-will, and to self-indulgence 
which they seldom were able to resist. 

But we have now to take account of a phenomenon of first- 
class importance for the determination of the moral attainments 
of the Hebrews of this period as well as for their rational 
explanation, I refer to the part played by the public teachers, 
which is forced upon our notice by the narrative itself. 

What is perhaps most striking in the function of the great 
leaders generally, from the time of the earliest judges till the 
end of the undivided kingdom, is the fact that they have very 
little to do with the moral education of the nation. The judges 
themselves appear to have been but little interested in the recti¬ 
fication of popular misconduct. Nor were the priests, whose 
duties included also the judicial function, conspicuous for their 
high sense of moral obligation. The sons of Eli and the sons of 
Samuel, who came into office as a matter of course by hereditary 
succession, are much more likely to have represented the aver¬ 
age priest and judge than their respective fathers, who are 
singled out for special distinction. Moreover, though Eli and 
Samuel must have known the character of their sons before they 
assumed their functions, it would seem that the one did not 
restrain his sons from evil, and that the other could not. What 
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we learn of the essential influence of the religious and moral 
functionaries comes out naturally in their bearing towards the 
leaders of the time. In this matter two interesting points 
declare themselves. First, we notice that no interference is 
made with the practice or conduct of any influential man till the 
time of the kings. Second, it is a new order of men who inaugu¬ 
rate or attempt a reformation in public morals. These men were 
the prophets. 

What, then, was the character of this epoch-making inter¬ 
vention by the prophets ? The first instance is that of Samuel 
in his rdle of mentor and censor to king Saul. And here we are 
surprised to find that he does not appear to have intervened in 
questions of morality at all. His only recorded protest against 
Saul's conduct is made on the ground of disobedience to an 
arbitrary command (1 Sam., chap. 15). When Saul spared Agag, 
king of the Amalekites, and the best of the spoil, it cannot be 
maintained that he did what was wrong in itself. Unfortunately 
we can, on the other hand, hardly visit with stern condemnation 
the terrible war of extermination waged by Israel. Such con¬ 
flicts—blood feuds on a larger scale—were the order of the 
day among the neighboring peoples of the time, and Israel had 
suffered more than Amalek in the long series of reprisals. 
Unfortunately, also, we cannot put Saul's comparative modera¬ 
tion to the credit of his humanity. His preservation of Agag 
was too much a departure from the prevailing usages of war to 
have been intended for more than a temporary purpose ; while 
his retention of the cattle would subserve the double purpose of 
sacrifice and feasting, which, indeed, were practically insepa¬ 
rable. On the whole, it would appear that the rebuke adminis¬ 
tered to Saul, and the terrible penalty annexed thereto, were 
inflicted not on the ground of the inherent wrongfulness of his 
acts, but because he had not deferred to the prophetic word. 
Samuel’s significance generally, in the history of Old Testament 
morals, may be thus stated: He is the first in the long list of 
the leaders of Israel whose conduct in fundamental matters of 
morality is brought directly into view (1 Sam. 12:3). The 
last of the judges, he is the first the character of whose adminis- 
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tration of justice is spoken of at all. He tolerated the institu¬ 
tion of the monarchy, but made it the prime essential of the 
character of the king that he should bow to the will of Jehovah, 
and to his representative, the prophet-priest. He virtually 
founded the prophetic guilds, the chief conservative influence in 
the life of northern Israel. His services to morality were great, 
but mainly indirect and potential. 

A distinct advance along one line was made by the next 
kingly mentor, the prophet Nathan. His rebuke of David for 
his most atrocious crime goes to the foundation of the moral 
principle of conduct. As his parable shows, it looks at David’s 
sin in the light of his relation to his environment; it shows the 
disturbance (or wrong) thereby occasioned in the system of 
which he was the moral center. To stigmatize a sin as a sin on 
account of its selfishness was something new in the recorded 
history of the world. True, the outrage was so obvious that it 
could not well escape challenge; but it is just one of the provi¬ 
dential occasions of moral evolution that men and communities 
should be startled into a sense for better things by a sudden 
revelation of the effect of their offenses. Such a case is isolated, 
to be sure, in the moral ministry of the prophets of the time. 
But the crime was rank and grievous, and as it struck at the 
sanctity and peace of the home of the common man in Israel it 
must have become monumental. The rule that the sins and fol¬ 
lies of a monarch excite emulation, rather than repulsion, finds 
in this instance, at least, a wholesome exception. 

It is remarkable that no prophet appears as a censor of morals 
till the time of the divided kingdom with the exception of Gad, 
who acted as the minister of Jehovah in connection with David’s 
ambitious scheme to take a census of Israel. 

The reign of Solomon, so obscure in many ways, is remark¬ 
able also for the absence of reference to the prophetic ministry 
during its progress. Even the dedication of the temple seems 
to have been accomplished under his own auspices except as 
respects the ceremonial function of the priesthood. Indeed we 
are tempted to infer that after the death of Nathan the wise- 
foolish king was little amenable to the guidance of the prophets. 
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How greatly they were missed the religious and moral sequel 
plainly shows. 

When we enter upon the era of the divided monarchy we 
find ourselves upon more familiar ground. The moral character 
both of rulers and people now takes its place in the record, and 
forms an essential part pf the story. It gives in fact the chief 
interest to the narrative, in contrast to the whole preceding his¬ 
tory, which finds its main motive in the personal experiences of 
the heroes of the nation. The moral features of the society 
both in the northern and in the southern kingdom until the fall 
of the former state are familiar to us from the writings of Amos, 
Hosea, and Isaiah, and need not be here detailed. We may, 
however, observe the various stages of progress. It may be 
pointed out that the condition of society in northern is more 
open to our inspection than in southern Israel, the greater 
simplicity and monotony of life and politics in the latter king¬ 
dom making it less conspicuous, whether for good or evil, until 
it was brought out of its narrowing isolation. Practically, 
however, it may be feasible to combine the parallel histories. 

In the remainder of this essay I shall content myself with a 
somewhat formal enumeration of the condition of moral progress, 
and an indication of the modes and occasions in which these 
were most fully realized. Such a summary may serve the main 
purpose of the discussion, since the ground has now been 
cleared, and the essential elements of the Hebrew community 
have been dealt with up to the stage when it appears ripe for an 
inner reformation and development. A convenient form of 
statement would be to show first the inward conditions necessary 
for moral progress; and secondly the outward conditions that 
favored their realization. The main inward or subjective condi¬ 
tions would seem to be as follows: 

1. A purer and loftier conception of the character of Jeho¬ 
vah. Morality has never progressed in any community without 
the stimulus of a religious sanction. Men have looked to their 
gods or God as requiring from them the most solemn duties of 
their lives. And, what is most significant, something besides 
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mere ceremonial service is always thought to be demanded, 
Even where the crudest forms of faith and worship prevail, and 
where morality in the positive sense can hardly be predicated of 
the votaries, such duties as are incumbent on them, that is, 
whatever has the character of solemn obligation, the motive of 
all moral action, is regarded as a behest of the supernatural 
power who is the real head and guardian of the family, clan, or 
tribe. Hence in proportion as the conception of the character 
of the presiding impelling deity is raised and refined the nature 
of the obligations are correspondingly purified and exalted. 
That is, moral conduct changes for the better. 

2. A divorce between the worship of the single and only true 
God and the adoration or service of any and all other forms of 
plural devotion. 

3. A practical sense, gained by experience, of the essential 
badness of false worship—not merely of the helplessness of the 
false gods; because to a people slowly emerging from supersti¬ 
tion this is not so easily demonstrated. 

4. The practical observation that God does not always pun¬ 
ish his enemies directly, but that he does reward those who fear 
him and do his will; the experience of the TCH and the fTOMJ 
of Jehovah; the completion of the formula, “Surely God is good 
to Israel,” by the addition, “to such as are pure in heart.” 

5. Hence a new and higher conception of society must be 
gained. The ideal of the social order is no longer the family, 
the clan, the tribe, or even the organized nation, but the people 
of Jehovah. 

6. On the side of conduct there must be a practical training 
in the common virtues which are at once the mainstay of the 
social order and the expression of the will of Jehovah: honesty, 
chastity, mercy, and helpfulness. 

7. These and other essential virtues can only be vindicated 
along with the vindication of the lofty character and the pure 
worship of Jehovah. This vindication can be accomplished only 
after and through an inevitable prolonged struggle between 
parties in the community and the state. 

8. Only by suffering, discipline, and the enduring of wrong 
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can the principles of a party of righteousness be put to the 
proof and finally secure a moral triumph : 

“ There is no gain except by loss, 

There is no life except by death; 

There is no glory but in shame, 

No justice but by taking blame.’* 

9. By adherence under stress of trial to the true worship of 
Jehovah and the practice of “righteousness,” which is the obli¬ 
gation and test of his service; and on the other hand by an 
observation of the lives and fates of the opposing party in church 
and state, idolatry or mixed worship plus immorality—luxury, 
greed, sensuality, cruelty—is continually made more odious 
and disreputable. 

The following are some of the accompanying or coSperant 
external conditions: 

1. National unity. This was in a measure secured by the 
kingdom. Only by some such assimilation could the tribal hab¬ 
its, restricted views of obligation, local prejudices and antipa¬ 
thies, arbitrary administration of justice, be to any considerable 
degree done away. Terrible evils came with the kingdom. But 
by it the necessary antithesis of good and bad, pure and impure, 
righteousness and injustice, was brought to self-consciousness in 
an influential party loyal to Jehovah and his cause. 

2. Industrial and commercial development. This was never 
reached to any high degree in Palestine proper, but the Hebrews 
had sufficient business training to enable them to realize as a 
people the advantages of honesty and veracity, and the evils of 
cheating and crookedness, in matters of bargain and sale. How 
greatly such convictions were needed may be suggested by the 
business habits of any nomadic or semi-nomadic community in 
the East. 

3. Social changes, resulting in the creation of privileged 
classes of the rich and powerful, including kings and nobles. 
Everywhere, but especially in oriental countries, such changes 
develop the worst passions and instincts of human nature—self¬ 
ishness, cruelty, self-complacent indifference to suffering and 
wrong. These classes also adhered to and patronized the forms 
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of false and mixed worship which minister to lust and fashion¬ 
able vices and pleasures. 

4. On the other hand, the plain-living votaries of Jehovah 
had their numbers chiefly augmented from the ranks of the poor 
and the oppressed. The gulf between the two classes became 
steadily wider and deeper. The true nature, the essential char¬ 
acter of the antithesis became better appreciated. Vague and 
abstract conceptions of the relations of Jehovah to his people 
were replaced by a concrete realization of his power to help, to 
sustain, to uplift. Blind reliance upon, or dread of, his power 
was mitigated and neutralized by the consciousness of his love 
and grace. The prosperity of the wicked, accompanied as it was 
by hateful and injurious conduct, was now less envied. Jehovah 
put gladness into the heart of his follower more than they had 
when their corn and their wine increased. 

5. A concentration of the national worship. The essential 
evil of the local sanctuaries was that the “high places” were 
infected with nature worship in one or more degrading forms; 
and that such associations, based on tradition and habit, and 
falling in with natural inclination, were ineradicable. In nor¬ 
thern Israel such a centralizing system was never accomplished. 
In Judah it was favored by many circumstances, and when 
secured by a reforming monarch the prestige of the central 
sanctuary made it perpetual. Thus, in spite of frequent and 
gross debasement of the national worship, a solidarity of senti¬ 
ment, a community of belief, a cobperation in policy and action 
were secured which were essential to the progress of the cause 
of righteousness. 

6. An educative system was needed, and also a propaganda. 
These were mainly supplied by the genuine prophets of Jehovah. 
The priests as a class were incompetent and unspiritual, though 
there was no enmity between the two orders, and the priest¬ 
hood contributed signally to the ranks of the prophets. The 
line of teachers and preachers began in the old prophetic schools 
or guilds. From simple and rude beginnings, at the opening of 
Israel’s career as a nation, they maintained the one essential 
principle of fidelity to Jehovah, growing steadily in knowledge, 
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power, and inspiration; and thus they became the lights of Israel 
and of the world. 

7. A literature was needed. This was provided in part by 
written prophecy, which began earlier than the date of our old¬ 
est extant prophetical books. Besides, we have to include much 
of the other “prophetic” literature. One of the most essential 
needs was a code of morals based on the nature and claims of 
Jehovah, and a system of civil law in conformity with its prin¬ 
ciples. These were drawn up mainly under prophetic influence, 
and based upon ddcumentary remains of the “legislation” 
of Moses. What the great lawgiver had enjoined represented 
the highest level that could be attained by a society like that of 
Israel before the monarchy; for there was no essential social or 
moral advance in Israel till that era had well begun. 

Some of the epochs in the history of Israel which contrib¬ 
uted to the above conditions were those which may be marked 
by the names of Ahab and Elijah, Jehu and Elisha, Athaliah and 
Jehoiada, Jeroboam II and Amos, Ahaz and Isaiah, Hezekiah and 
Isaiah, Manasseh and Micah, Josiah and Hilkiah. Progress in 
Israel, religious and moral, was always made chiefly under the 
influence of leading men, whose inspiration and energy excited 
the half-dormant susceptibilities of a most highly gifted people. 
Hence the necessity of studying such epochs as these in con¬ 
nection with the necessary conditions of religious and moral 
development. 
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ByGsoRGE H. Gilbert, 

Chicago. 

In contrast with the narrow dogma of the Pharisaic theology, 
Paul teaches that God is God of all men, rich unto all who call 
upon him, as ready to justify Gentiles who do the unwritten law 
of the heart as he is to justify Jews who keep the written law. 1 
All men have exactly the same need of salvation, and God's 
purpose in Christ is a purpose of grace for all the needy without 
distinction. The apostle, unlike the Jewish theology of his 
time, 9 found this catholic teaching in the Old Testament. In 
the promise that was made to Abraham he recognized an out¬ 
look upon unrestricted grace. 3 In the rabbinical theology the 
Gentile world is excluded from God's plan, and absolutely 
deserted by him. In the thought of Paul, the gospel was 
preached to Abraham. Universal salvation was promised, and 
it was to be appropriated by faith. This is the twofold thought 
of Paul's most doctrinal epistle, and constitutes what he calls 
his gospel. 4 Not only in the Old Testament but also in his own 
commission did Paul find proof of the truth that God's purpose 
of grace is universal in its sweep. He was sent to all the Gen¬ 
tiles without exception, to proclaim to all alike a free salvation. 3 
But further, Paul's very conception of the character of God, and 
his deepest thought regarding Christ, logically involve the same 
universality. God is one, and therefore has one method of deal¬ 
ing with Jews and Gentiles. 6 God is impartial in himself, and 
hence judges all men according to the purpose of the heart. 7 
Presence or absence of any external condition does not enter at 
all into the account. 8 God is also a God of love even toward 

1 Rom. 3:29; 10:12; 2:12-16. 5 Acts 22:21; Rom. 15:19. 

•See Weber, Du Lehren des Talmuds , p. 69. 4 Rom. 3:29, 30. 

3 Rom. 4:17; Gal. 3:8. * Rom. 2:2-11. 

4 Rom. 1:16, 17; 2 :16. 8 Rom. 2 :12-16. 
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the ungodly ? He gives the best he has for the sake of the worst 
of men. His goodness goes so far that he tries to lead to repent¬ 
ance even the carnally minded Jews, who were practically despis¬ 
ing his grace.* 0 And because he is love he reveals himself to 
all men.** For the same reason he overlooked the ignorance 
and passed over the sins of all the generations before Christ.** 
Because he is love he wills that all men should be saved,* 3 and 
his providential government has constantly in view that men 
should seek him.* 4 Again, Paul's fundamental thought of Christ 
as the last Adam brings him into a relation to the entire race 
corresponding to that of the first Adam.* 5 The universal dis¬ 
pensation of physical death through the first man is set over 
against the universal dispensation of spiritual life in Christ.* 6 
The comparison emphasizes universality. Christ stands at the 
head of a dispensation. Therefore when he died for all, all 
died.* 7 When he rose, it was as the firstborn into a spiritual 
kingdom designed to include the entire race as far as they 
believed.* 8 “As in Adam the sensuous and earthly life is compre¬ 
hended in germ, so is its spiritual and divine life comprehended 
in Christ. And as the life of Adam was unfolded from him 
through sensuous generation and birth unto a natural humanity, 
so the life of Christ is unfolded from him by spiritual reproduc¬ 
tion and new birth into a divine generation of men (zu einem 
gSttlichen Menschengeschlecht).” * 9 

Paul's teaching on an eternal choice of God is incidental, but 
is in harmony with his idea of universal grace. God's eternal 
choice is, according to the apostle, an eternal expression of his 
love toward those who will be impressed by that love. It is the 
response of his love to a foreseen acceptance of his grace. This 
foreknowledge of God Paul refers to directly but twice, once in 
regard to individuals, and once in regard to Israel. 90 In the first 
of these passages he makes it plain what idea he connects with 

• Rom. 3:5. *s I Cor. 15:45* 

*° Rom. 2:4. 14 Rom. 5:12-21. 

“ Rom. 1:19; Acts 17:25. x * 1 Cor. 5:14. 

“Rom. 3:25; Acts 17:30. a Rom. 8:29; 5:17. 

* 3 1 Tim. 2 : 4. x * Beyschlag, Christologie des N, T. t p. 225. 

14 Act* 17:27. *> Rom. 8:29; 11:2. 
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the term. Those whom God foreknew he foreordained to become 
conformed to the image of his Son. Now Paul, in all his teach¬ 
ing, speaks of but one condition of being conformed to the 
image of Christ, and that is faith.” Hence Paul's completion of 
the thought in the expression, Those whom he foreknew, would 
be, Those whom he foreknew as persons who would accept his grace 
in Christ . Weiss makes the object of God's foreknowledge the 
love which he saw that certain souls would possess.” This he 
infers from the foregoing verse. But, in the teaching of Paul, faith, 
rather than love, is the human condition of righteousness, 93 and 
in the verse under consideration it is most natural to complete 
the thought of “foreknew" from the immediate context. God's 
foreknowledge of Israel, referred to in the same epistle, is to be 
understood in the same way. He foresaw what the people would 
become, and he chose accordingly. This passage is not con¬ 
cerned with the eternal salvation of Israel, but only with their 
choice to a historical mission. Hence election, which Paul, of 
course, always thinks of as being according to foreknowledge, 
no less than in the two passages cited, is a fact which he employs 
to encourage his readers and to exalt the dignity of the Chris¬ 
tian state. 5 * 4 

The eternal purpose of God, like his eternal choice, is an 
expression of love toward those 1 who receive his grace. It has 
special reference to the evolution and results of the Christian 
life. It concerns the actualization in time of the eternal gracious 
choice. Paul knows of but two grand objects of the eternal 
purpose of God. He purposed that Christ should be for us, and 
also that we should be for Christ. This is for him the whole 
sphere of the divine purpose. The wisdom which God appointed 
in eternity unto our glory was the wisdom of Christ, or was Christ 
himself, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge. 95 It is not an abstract but a personal wisdom which was 
determined upon by God, to be unto our glory. So the good 

ai CJ Godbt, Biblical Studies , New Test. % p. 273. 

■* Biblische Tkeologie , Dritte Aufl., p. 360. 

*3 Rom. 3:22; Gal. 2:16, etc. 

** Cf. Weiss % Biblische Tkeologie , p. 362; Pfleiderer, Das Urckristentkum t p. 289. 

* 5 1 Cor. 2:7; Col. 2:3; 1 Cor. 1:30. 
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pleasure which was purposed in behalf of the recipients of grace 
was in Christ, consisted in him, or was he. 96 This is one side of 
the eternal purpose. The other is equally clear in Paul’s thought. 
It is that the believer should be conformed unto the image of 
Christ.* 7 Paul speaks of nothing else as included in the divine 
purpose. Of an eternal appointment unto destruction he has no 
hint.* 8 If it be logically involved in the idea of eternal choice 
unto salvation,** then it is equally involved in Paul’s teaching 
that such appointment unto destruction is dependent on a fore¬ 
seen unbelief, even as he plainly teaches that the object of fore¬ 
knowledge as regards the righteous is their faith. This eternal 
purpose of God regarding men is assumed by Paul to include 
every soul. The gospel is offered to all alike. But when the 
gospel is accepted, and the acceptance confirmed by a Christian 
life, then the apostle regards it as practically certain that those 
who have thus accepted the gospel are elected. 3 ® 

God’s gracious purpose for the race was not made known to 
Jews and Gentiles alike. While it was distinctly contained in 
the promise to Abraham, it was not plainly made known to the 
Gentiles until the time of Paul. 3 * The apostle does not inquire 
how far, if at all, the divine purpose of grace for the entire 
race benefited the Gentiles who lived before Christ. This was 
not a practical matter. However, we know that his concep¬ 
tion of the Gentile world as a whole, a conception formed from 
his own observation, was that it had not life, was without God, 
and was sinking deeper and deeper in iniquity. 3 * Yet he recog¬ 
nized the possibility of the salvation of Gentiles by the light of 
God hi nature and conscience. 33 This was an advance upon the 
Jewish theology, according to which all the Gentiles who had 
not joined themselves to Israel would be given over to destruc¬ 
tion. 34 It follows from Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the only 
mediator between God and man, that whenever Gentiles are 

- Eph. 1:9; 3:11; 2 Tim. 119. ^Rom. 8:29; Eph. 1:5, 11. 

10 Cf \ Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthum , p. 288. 

•* Cf, Weiss, Biblische Theologie , p. 358. 30 I Thess. 1:4. 

** Gal. 3:8; Rom. 16 : 25, 26 ; Eph. 3:6; 2:12. 

3 * Rom. I : 18-32; Eph. 2 : 12; 4 :18. 33 Rom. I : 21; 2 : 14, 15 ; 26, 27. 

34 Cf, Weber, Die Lehren dcs Talmuds , p. 76. 
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saved, he thought of their salvation as being through Christ. 
But how they are saved through Christ, seeing that they have 
not known him in his historical manifestation, the apostle does 
not inquire. 

God’s purpose of grace, universal in its sweep, will be only 
partially accomplished either for Jew or Gentile. In Paul’s day 
the major part of the Jews did not hearken to the glad tidings. 35 
They stumbled at the stone of stumbling. Paul, after he had 
labored among them at intervals for many years, has hope of 
saving some only. 36 His success among the Jews in Ephesus 
was exceptional; generally he was driven out of the synagogue 
as soon as his doctrine was fairly understood, having won few 
converts or none. 37 His chief enemies were everywhere the 
unbelieving Jews. Still he looked for a better day. He taught 
that God’s plan would have a glorious realization even among 
the Jews at some day in the future. Israel as a whole would yet 
be saved. 38 Not, of course, the Jews of all the ages, past, present 
and future, but, as the context requires, the Jews of some 
unknown future period, after the fullness of the Gentiles should 
have come in. 

As of the Jews, so also of the Gentiles, only a part accepted 
the invitation of the gospel. Some who had heard the word 
from Paul were perishing. 35 The minds of some were blinded by 
the god of this world, so that the light of the gospel could 
not dawn upon them. 40 And so it would continue to be in 
the future. The apostle foresaw grievous times of apostasy. 41 
The worst manifestation of sin would immediately precede the 
parousia. Yet, at the same time, he taught that the gospel 
would have a wide triumph. The fullness of the Gentile world 
would some time come into the fellowship of Christ. 42 The lan¬ 
guage is rhetorical, but it certainly anticipates an extension of 
the gospel which would far surpass what Paul had seen. He 
well knew that only a handful out of the vast population of the 

35 Rom. io: 16, etc. *2 Cor. 2:15. 

34 Rom. 11:14. 40 2 Cor. 4:4. 

37 Acts 13 :46; 14 :5, 9; 17:5 ; 19 :8. 41 Acts 20 :29, 30; 2 Tim. 3:1-13. 

38 Rom. 11 :12, 26. 49 Rom. 11:25. 
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Roman Empire had been won for Christ. This was indeed, as 
he says, a reconciling of the world, 43 but that which should yet be 
accomplished would be as life from the dead\ a success far more 
glorious than he had seen. Thus he thought of the purpose of 
God as destined to have a widening fulfillment. 

Glimpses of a still grander realization of the divine plan of 
redemption in Christ are found in the later epistles of Paul. 
For he teaches that as all things were created unto Christ , so 
eventually all things shall be again brought into organic and 
harmonious relation to him. 44 This “ again ” can refer only to that 
divine ideal of Christ’s relation to the universe which existed in 
the mind of God, for from the beginning of history there has 
been no time when all things were in harmony with him. If, 
then, the preposition of the verb in Eph. 1:10 (dwic€<#wXaul»aacrAu) 
be allowed this force, the word must involve a contrast between 
the historical realization and the divine ideal. But even if we 
drop the idea of again t as some writers do, there yet remains the 
gathering together of all things in Christ, 4S which in any case is 
the chief thought of the verse. All things without exception, 
material and spiritual, below man and above man, are included. 
For Paul thought of nature as sometime to be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil¬ 
dren of God. 46 This is an event for the future age, when the 
glory which shall be revealed to us has been revealed, and when 
the salvation which is now fully possessed only in the anticipa¬ 
tion of hope shall have become an actual possession of the soul. 
Perhaps he thought of a new earth which should be adapted to 
the spirit as the present one is adapted to the body. At any 
rate he thought of a deliverance from the bondage of corruption, 
a cessation of the groaning and travailing of nature, the unend¬ 
ing strife and pain and death which are everywhere in the world. 
Instead of this there shall be the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. Christ the realized center of all things—this 
is the order for the fullness of time. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand this as a universal restoration, including even the devil 

<3 Rom. 11:15. 45 Cf von Soden in Hand-Commtntar , III, 1. 

44 Eph. 1:10. 44 Rom. 8 : 18-25. 
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and his angels, as Origen explained it, for this would lie counter 
to Paul's explicit teaching. It may be granted that the punitive 
righteousness of God is most emphasized in the earliest letters, 47 
and it is unquestionably true that in later letters Paul says much 
about the universality of redemption, the all-embracing love of 
God, the relation of Christ to the entire race, and the subjection 
of all hostile powers to him; but it does not follow that he had 
abandoned the doctrine of the perdition of the wicked, and had 
come to believe that all souls would at last enter Christ's king¬ 
dom. When all things are brought into harmony with Christ, 
then there will have been a removal of the elements of disorder 
which infinite grace could not win, an abolition, as Paul says, of 
all hostile rule and authority. 4 ® All enemies shall have been put 
down and given over to their fate, far away from the face and 
glory of the Lord. 4 * This having been done, it will be true, and 
gloriously true, that all things have been reconciled unto God 
through Christ. 50 In this outlook upon cosmical harmony in 
Christ we have the most comprehensive expression of Paul's 
thought of the Redeemer. This is the goal of history, the real¬ 
ization of the divine thought in creating all things unto Christ. 
But is this large conception of the influence of Christ's atone¬ 
ment Pauline, or must we say with Pfleiderer and others that it 
goes beyond Paul, and is a part of the Alexandrian speculation 
of the second century ? Paul limited the influence of the atone¬ 
ment to humanity, it is said, and the conception of Colossians 
I : 20 has its roots in Philo. But, in reply to this view, it may be 
observed, first, that Paul speaks, in an unquestioned letter, of 
the glorification of nature as an indirect result of the work of 
Christ. 51 His influence thus goes out beyond man. Second, it 
should be especially noticed that the epistle to the Colossians 
does not teach such a reconciliation of angels as is that of men. 
For in 2:15 the idea of the reconciliation of the angels is 
unfolded, and it appears there that by reconciliation is meant the 
removal of the hostility of angels toward Christ, which was 

*7 See Usteri, Entwickelung des Pauliniscken Lehrbegriffs , p. 372. 

I Cor. 15 : 24. s° Col. I : 20. 

«• I Cor. 15:25; 2 Thess. 1:9. ** Rom. 8 :18-25. 
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accomplished when by the death of Christ on the cross the law 
was done away through which they, the angels, had possessed 
power over man. And, third, in the epistle to the Philippians, 
which Pfleiderer admits to be genuine, Jesus is represented as 
receiving confessions of his lordship from all created beings, and 
as receiving this because of his death. 5 * In other words his death 
has as far-reaching significance as is attributed to it in the epistle 
to the Colossians. Therefore we must regard it as a genuine 
teaching of Paul that there shall yet be, in the future age, a 
summing up of all things in Christ, when through the conquering 
power of his self-sacrifice there shall be realized a cosmical and 
eternal harmony. 

s*Phil. 2:9-11. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ORIGINAL PURITAN THE¬ 
OLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1720. 


By Frank Hugh Foster, 

Oakland, California. 

The first immigrants to New England were the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who landed at Plymouth in 1620. Though the church 
collected at Scrooby was the direct result of the Puritan move¬ 
ment in the English universities, the Pilgrims were for the most 
part themselves of humble origin, and were little fitted to con¬ 
tribute much to the theological development of the new state. 
There is but one figure among them of sufficient intellectual 
eminence to engage the attention of subsequent generations, that 
of John Robinson, 1 the pastor of the little flock at Leyden, who 
was member of two universities, and a foremost disputant in the 
ranks of the defenders of Congregationalism. His heroic devo¬ 
tion to principle, the picturesque vicissitudes of his career, his 
intellectual power and breadth, his prophetic vision, and above 
all his sincere and deep piety, made him a constant subject of 
quotation and an acknowledged authority among all the New 
England churches. 

The writings of Robinson which have come down to us* are 
chiefly occupied with those matters which lay nearest to his heart 
as a Separatist. We have thus a long and elaborate discussion 
of ecclesiastical polity, treating nearly all the topics in contro¬ 
versy between the Independents and the Church of England. 
There is, however, one considerable treatise upon doctrinal the- 

s Bom 1575, died in Leyden 1625; graduated at Cambridge, became a fellow 
in 1598-9, minister in Norfolk in the English church, suspended for scruples about 
vestments, etc., ministered some time secretly to the congregation at Scrooby, emi¬ 
grated with -them to Holland in 1608; member of the University of Leyden, 1615. 
Discussed Arminianism publicly with Episcopius. See the “ Life ” in the edition of his 
works. 

•Collected in an edition entitled The Works of John Robinson, etc., with Memoir 
etc., by Robert Ashton, 3 vols., London, 1851. 
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ology, the Defence of the Doctrine Propounded by the Synod at Dort % 
which serves to show the harmony of doctrinal view between the 
Separatists and the Puritan movement in general, and later exerted 
a positive influence in prolonging that harmony throughout New 
England. It is what it purports to be, strictly a 44 defense,” and 
in no respect goes beyond the common Calvinism of the day, or 
rises above its level. It is completely deficient in the philo¬ 
sophical element; but this is less to be wondered at in an age 
when Descartes had not yet introduced the methods, and called 
forth the spirit, of modern philosophy. It is, therefore, scarcely 
necessary to dwell upon this, the first in the long series of doc¬ 
trinal treatises produced by the Congregational leaders. It may 
be dismissed with the following brief extracts, which will be suf¬ 
ficient to exhibit its flavor and distinguishing characteristics. 

Robinson’s reticence upon one of the great perplexities of 
theology is indicated in the following passage: 3 

If any"demand how this can be, that God who forbiddeth and hateth sin, 
yet should so order persons and things, by his providence, and so from eter¬ 
nity purpose to order them, as that the same cannot but be? I answer, by free 
acknowledgment, that the manner of God's working herein is to me, and to 
all men, inconceivable ; and withal avouch, that he, who will not confess, that 
God can, and could in Adam's sin, by his infinite wisdom and power, most 
effectually, and infallibly, in regard of such event, order and dispose of things, 
without violation to his holiness, or violence to the creature’s will, as no mortal 
man is able to conceive the manner thereof, is himself in a high degree guilty 
of that pride which was Adam's ruin, by which he desired to be as God in knowl¬ 
edge. Gen., chap. 3 . Who is able to understand the manner of God's work¬ 
ing, in giving the Holy Ghost to men, and in directing the tongues and pens 
of the prophets infallibly, and so as they could not err? Much less discer¬ 
nible is God's manner of working in, and about the creature's sinful actions. 
And because many take great offense at this doctrine of truth and work of 
God, I will, the Lord assisting me, plainly and briefly as I can, prove that 
all events, even those most sinful, in regard of the creature's work in, and of 
them, come to pass necessarily, after a sort, in respect of God's providence, 
as being a hand steady and which swerveth not, in ordering the creature in 
and unto the same. 

He thinks that the alleged inconsistency of God's command¬ 
ing Adam not to sin and yet decreeing that he should sin, is 
sufficiently removed by the following distinctions: 4 

J Robinson, Works, I, pp. 274-5. 4 EM., I, pp. 280-1. 
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For us, we do not hold, that God decreed Adam's sin, as they conceive, 
that is, either to approve it or command it or compel unto it, nothing less; 
but we affirm that God decreed to leave Adam to himself, in the temptation 
and not to assist him with that strength of grace, by which he could if he 
would, have upheld him ; and so to order both him and all things about him, 
in that his temptation, as that, he by the notion and sway of his own free will 
following his natural appetite to the pleasant but forbidden fruit and that 
false persuasion wherewith his understanding was by Satan overclouded, 
should both choose and eat the forbidden fruit. 

There is an evident struggle in his mind to maintain a certain 
freedom of the will of man from compulsion, 5 and in general to 
hold to that more generous type of theology characteristic of 
English Puritanism in distinction from continental. 6 Thus he is 
distinctly sublapsarian, 7 though he holds firmly to a limited 
atonement. 8 But when all credit for the influence upon his sys¬ 
tem of clearer intuitions of truth, or of the plain common sense 
of which he had a considerable share, has been given, the gen¬ 
eral accord of the whole with that extreme application of the 
doctrine of divine sovereignty and of the helplessness of man 
which was to spread a deadly paralysis through all the spiritual 
life of New England, is apparent from such passages as the fol¬ 
lowing 

They [Calvinists] believe, as the Scriptures teach, that all men in Adam 
have sinned, Rom. 5 :12-15 I and by sin lost the image of God in which they 
were made; so as the law is impossible, Rom. 8:3; unto them by reason of the 
flesh, and so cannot possibly but sin, by reason of the same flesh reigning in the 
unregenerate, and dwelling in all: which these light persons, expressly con¬ 
fess . . . . : and that this so comes to pass by God's holy decree, and work 
of providence answerable, not forcing evil upon any, but ordering all persons 
in all actions, as the supreme Governor of all: and that the wicked, being 
left of God, some, destitute of the outward means, the gospel; all of them, of 
the effectual work of the Spirit, from that weak flesh, and natural corruption, 
daily increased in them, sin both necessarily as unable to keep the law, and 
willingly, as having in themselves the beginning and cause thereof, the blind¬ 
ness of their own minds, and perverseness of their will and affections; and so 
are inexcusable in God’s sight. 

The founding of the Massachusetts colony, about ten years 

* Works , I, p. 274 et al. 

6 Compare the Westminster Confession, chaps, iii, ix, and x. 

7 Works , I, p. 289. *I&id; p. 329. 9 Ibid., p. 398 f. 
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later than the Plymouth, brought a different class to New Eng¬ 
land. There were many men of education and wealth among 
the laymen of Boston, and its clergymen were largely university 
men, well read in divinity, and intense in their attachment to 
the Calvinistic system. The overthrow of the monarchy in 
England resulted in 1646 in the formation of the Westminster 
standards. They were hardly issued when they were adopted 
in Massachusetts (1648) as the general standard of doctrine 
among the churches, and were later (1708) welcomed in Con¬ 
necticut with equal cordiality. Old Calvinism, shaped by the 
prevailing acceptance of the Westminster Confession, con¬ 
tinued to be the dominant and well-nigh unchallenged system 
in the New England churches even after Arminianism had 
begun to make serious inroads at the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

For a while there could, of course, be little theological pro¬ 
duction amid the labors of subduing the wilderness. The stand¬ 
ard writers of the old countries were enough for the time. 
Among these Wollebius, 10 a sublapsarian, free from the deformi¬ 
ties of scholasticism, and Ames,” whose Medulla was employed 
as a text-book in the colleges, were the ‘ principal favorites. 
Indigenous production was called forth by a cause of a some¬ 
what startling and unpleasant nature. This was the appearance 
of a book entitled The Meritorious Price of our Redemption, 19 by a 
layman, a man of considerable prominence as the founder of 
Springfield, William Pynchon, 13 which contained sentiments too 
much at variance with the current system to be received with 
equanimity. It was the first outbreak of the independent spirit 
of Congregationalism, and it was sternly suppressed. The book 
was first burned, and then refuted by order of the General Court, 

10 Compendium Theologize Christiana , etc., published in many editions, 1633 and 
subsequently. In 1650 it was translated. 

u Medulla Theologica t etc. Amsterdam, 1623. Many editions subsequently. 

" Published in London, 1650. The refutation by John Norton was entitled: A 
Discussion of that Great Point in Divinity , The Sufferings of Christ , etc. London, 
1653 . 

19 An incorporator of the Massachusetts Company, came to America in 1630, first 
settled at Dorchester, then at Roxbury, was soon treasurer of the colony, emigrated to 
Springfield in 1636, returned to England in 1652, died October 29, 1662. 
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and Mr. Pynchon found it convenient to return to England, 
where he died. 

Pynchon’s work was the protest of plain common sense 
against the current representations of the atonement which taught 
that Christ suffered the very torments of the lost, and against 
the theory of imputation upon which such representations 
depended. He objected most strongly to these ideas because 
they involved the thought that Christ bore the wrath of God, 
whereas in fact his sufferings were inflicted upon him by the rage 
and enmity of 41 the old serpent.” 1 * His argument is principally 
scriptural, and is derived both from the silence of Scripture, which 
relieves us from the necessity of believing that Christ suffered 
the infinite wrath of God, and from its positive affirmations, 
which he often discusses at great length. It is, further, not nec¬ 
essary that Christ should bear the punishment of our sins, since 
his obedience is enough to satisfy for the sins of the elect. We 
see thus that Pynchon did not abandon the idea of a limited 
atonement. 15 And then Christ could not suffer the pains of hell, 
for they consist either in the “pain of loss,” or separation from 
God, which he did not suffer, or in the “pain of sense,” which 
consists in eternal sufferings, which also he did not suffer. He 
gives utterance to an axiomatic truth, afterwards to play a con¬ 
siderable part in New England: “The rule of God’s justice doth 
require that soul only to die which sins .... Ezek., chap. 18. 
By this rule of justice God cannot inflict the torments of hell 
upon an innocent, to redeem a guilty person.” 16 He also sug¬ 
gests the word 11 chastisement” as a suitable one to describe the 
nature of Christ’s sufferings. Against imputation, he urges its 
injustice, for God’s imputation is always connected with guilti¬ 
ness ; and also the fact that imputation would destroy the possi¬ 
bility of Christ’s being a redeemer, for the redemption consists 
in the mediatorial obedience, and Christ would then have been 
a disobedient sinner. 

Pynchon then goes on to say : 17 

That which Christ did to redeem us from the curse of the law was not by 

14 Preface to the Reader. ,tf Page8i. 

15 Page 2, comp. pp. 87, 88. ** Pages 83, 84. 
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bearing the said curse really in our stead (as the common doctrine of imputa¬ 
tion doth teach), but by procuring his Father's atonement by the invaluable 
price or performance of his own mediatorial obedience, whereof his media¬ 
torial sacrifice of the atonement was the finishing masterpiece. This kind of 
obedience was that rich thing of price which the Father required and accepted 
as satisfactory for the procuring of his atonement for our full redemption, 
justification, and adoption. 

And then he adds, with an idea closely akin to that of Anselm, 
if not actually a filtration down through the ages from that first 
great writer upon this theme : l8 

God the Father was more highly pleased with the obedience of the 
Mediator than he was displeased with the disobedience of Adam. If so, then 
there is no need that our blessed Mediator should pay both the price of his 
mediatorial obedience and also bear the curse of the law really for our redemp¬ 
tion. I never heard that ever any Turkish tyrant did require such a double 
satisfaction of any redeemer for the redemption of galley slaves .... to pay 
both the full price which they demanded for this redemption of their galley 
slaves and to bear the punishment of their curse and slavery also in their 

stead.Why then doth the doctrine of imputation make God the Father 

to be a harder creditor in the point of satisfaction than ever any rigid cred¬ 
itor was among men ? . . . . The gross substance of that blood that was 
shed .... is not to be taken by itself alone considered for that precious 

price.We must take the blood of Christ .... for his mediatorial 

obedience. 

Pynchon consistently rejected the imputation of Christ’s obedi¬ 
ence to the believer, which he thinks inconsistent with justice, as 
well a3 useless, for 44 the law binds every singular person to per¬ 
form exact obedience by his own natural power, without any help 
from any surety whatsoever, or without any supernatural help of 
faith.” Besides, the active obedience of Christ cannot be imputed 
to us for a variety of reasons. He did not perform all the acts 
required of us, since he did not enter all the conditions of life. 
Then, he was bound to obey for himself, and the acts of his legal 
obedience were not mediatorial. Pynchon also explains the true 
nature of justification as consisting simply in 44 the Father’s mer¬ 
ciful atonement, pardon, and forgiveness. It is a gracious acquit¬ 
tal, as when a father forgives his son and receives him into 
favor.” 

* Pages 84, 85. 
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Norton in his refutation of Pynchon thus expressed his own 
doctrine : 

The Lord Jesus Christ, as God-man mediator according to the will of the 
Father and his own voluntary consent, fully obeyed the law, doing the com¬ 
mand in a way of works and suffering the essential punishment of the curse 
[note the word “essential”] in a way of obedient satisfaction unto divine jus¬ 
tice, thereby explicitly fulfilling the first covenant; which active and passive 
obedience of his, together with his original righteousness as a surety, God of his 
rich grace actually imputeth unto believers, whom upon the receipt thereof by 
the grace of faith, he declareth and accounteth as perfectly righteous, and 
acknowledgeth them to have right unto eternal life. 

The reply was keen and able, but it was simply a defense of 
the old theology according to the command of the General 
Court, and added nothing to the common understanding of the 
theme. In a personal interview with him, Norton seems to have 
made more impression upon Pynchon, for in a communication to 
the General Court 19 he stated that he was now “inclined to think 
that his [Christ’s] sufferings were appointed by God for a further 
end, namely, as the due punishment of our sins by way of satis¬ 
faction to the divine justice.” After his return to England he 
recurred to the theme, publishing in 1655 A Further Discussion 
of that Great Point in Divinity , The Sufferings of Christ , etc., in which 
he reaffirmed his old positions. He tried to do something in the 
way of a development of the doctrine, bringing out with more 
distinctness the fact that Christ’s sufferings were not substitu¬ 
tionary, since they do not fulfill the covenant made with Adam, 
but a new one “made by the persons of the Trinity from eter¬ 
nity.” And he finally expresses his own theory somewhat more 
fully in the following language. Referring to his former trea¬ 
tise, he says : “The dialogue doth .... oppose the way of vin¬ 
dicative justice ; but yet it makes all Christ’s sufferings to be 
performed in a way of justice according to the order of justice 

in the voluntary cause and covenant.The dialogue .... 

shows from God’s declaration in Gen. 3:15, that the devil must 
combat against the seed of the deceived woman, and that Christ 
in his human nature must combat against him and break his head 
plot by continuing obedient to the death, and that, therefore, 

19 Massachusetts Records , Vol. IV, Part I, p. 48. 
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his sufferings and death were meritorious because it was all per¬ 
formed in a way of justice, namely, in exact obedience to all the 
articles of the voluntary covenant.” 80 

Thus Pynchon’s work was one-sided, imcomplete, and imma¬ 
ture. It was essentially a protest, not in any way a constructive 
effort. It had no immediate effect in producing modification of 
theory in New England, for most of the following writers pass 
over all he said as if they had never heard of him, or at least, 
never read him;" and doubtless few had. No trace of positive 
influence exerted upon the later New England writers has yet 
been discovered. The book seems to have exhaled its life in the 
flames in which it was burnt upon Boston market place. But 
the same sturdy protest against scholastic deformations of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine was at a later day to receive a more cordial hear¬ 
ing. 

If Pynchon thus exerted little positive influence, it seems to 
have been due to the stimulus afforded by such a phenomenon as 
heresy in New England that there soon began to be a series of 
systematic treatises upon divinity, John Norton" who had refuted 
Pynchon in 1653 appearing with his Orthodox Evangelist in 1654. 
This book, though small,— for it comprises but 355 quarto 
pages,— possesses a high degree of minuteness, accuracy, and 
technicality. Its epistle dedicatory expresses confidence in the 
progress of the truth. 14 Even fundamental truths .... have 
been and shall be transmitted more clear from age to age in 
the times of reformation.” The body of the work begins 
with chapters upon the divine essence and the Trinity, and 

*° Further Discussion, p. 176. 

“Charles Chauncy, in a volume of sermons (1659) entitled in Hebrew The 
Lord our Righteousness , says, pp. 52, 53: “ Christ by way of satisfaction for sinners 
suffered the full and utmost punishment due to the sins of the elect .... the punish¬ 
ment of the second death. John Eliot, in The Harmony of the Gospels in the Holy 
History of the Humiliation and Sufferings of Jesus Christ (1678), teaches that Christ 
suffered the pains of hell, using the distinction which Norton had employed between a 
M penal'* and a “local” hell (p. 119). 

” Born in Stortford, England, May 6,1606. Educated at Cambridge, came in 1635 
to Plymouth, Mass., but soon became the minister of Ipswich. In 1652 became asso¬ 
ciate minister in Boston. Sent to England after the Restoration to assure the king 
of the loyalty of Massachusetts. Returning, died at Boston, April 5,1663. 
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closes with a treatment of the state of the blessed; but it is 
chiefly occupied with the discussion of the way of salvation, thus 
foreshadowing the interest in anthropological themes character¬ 
istic of New England divinity. On the order of the decrees it is 
predominantly supralapsarian. On the will, it teaches that “the 
liberty of man, though subordinate to God's decree, freely willeth 
the very same thing and no other than that which it would have 
willed if (upon a supposition of impossibility) there had been no 
decree." 23 Again: “Man acts as freely as if there were no 
decree; yet as infallibly as if there were no liberty." There is 
no theory of the will, properly speaking, though Norton finds 
some help in the idea that the will is a second cause. He rejects 
the “ in different y of the will to act or not to act independent of 
the decree," but has no positive theory to offer, and upon the 
allied subject of conversion is led by his desire to meet the 
Arminians to lay so much stress upon divine sovereignty as to 
emphasize passivity in conversion overmuch. 

Isaac Chauncy* 4 published in 1694 The Doctrine which is 
according to Godliness , etc., which was a system of divinity in the 
form of question and answer, upon the basis of the Westminster 
Catechism. It was a vigorous and independent work, in complete 
conformity to the Westminster standards in every important 
point. On the will Chauncy says that God's decree “maintains 
the liberty of the creature's will, that all free agents act as freely 
according to the decree as agents by necessity do act necessa¬ 
rily." For the sake of maintaining the true deity of Christ he 
even ventured to contradict the Nicene Creed. “The Father doth 
not communicate Godhead in begetting, but Sonship only. It is 
very improper to say Christ is God of God [the Nicene phrase], 
but every person is essentially absolutely first, having the whole 
Godhead in it." 

There exists in manuscript in the library of the Massachu¬ 
setts Historical Society A Whole Body of Divinity in a Cate - 
chetical Way by Samuel Stone® 5 of Hartford, copied by Samuel 

*3 Evangelist , pp. 74-76. 

24 Son of Charles, president of Harvard College. 

*5 Born in Hertford, England, about 1602 ; emigrated to Cambridge, New England, 
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Willard, 16 marked by the same originality of expression and the 
same agreement with Westminster. It serves to continue the line 
of systematic writers to Willard himself, who from 1688-1707 
delivered a course of expository lectures upon the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism which was published in 1726 in a folio of 914 pages, under 
the title of A Complete Body of Divinity . It is a big, but not a great, 
work. In the treatment of the Scriptures he reverses the order 
of the proof as given in the Confession, putting the character of 
the Bible, such as its contents, work in the soul, majesty, etc., 
first, and coming to the testimony of the Spirit last, and that 
under the head of “Testimony,” which is subdivided into two 
heads, the human, and the divine. Under the subject of the fall 
he has the remarkable statement that God -“gave not to Adam 
those influences of confirming and assisting grace that were need¬ 
ful to his standing; and yet providence is not to blame, because 
Adam did not want any of those influences till he was willing 
to want them.” 17 Thus sin comes from lack of grace, and lack 
of grace comes from sin! There is a blind effort here to place 
the responsibility of the existence of sin upon the free will of 
man, as Willard says elsewhere: 14 Adam sinned voluntarily or 

by consent, in that he abused his own free will.” 18 As to the 
order of the decrees, Willard was a supralapsarian. The means 
of grace, preaching, etc., “have no efficiency in the production 
of this habit [of faith] by moral suasion,” 19 i. e., preaching has 
no efficiency in regeneration. 

Thus to all appearance the ancient Calvinism had fully main¬ 
tained itself down to the close of the century. There was still 
found in 1707 a minister in one of the chief churches of Boston 
who was regularly lecturing upon divinity with the minuteness 
only to be expected in a theological school, and adhering with 
absolute faithfulness to the Westminster system. And yet beneath 
the surface there was widespread departure and alienation from 

in 1633; pastor there; removed to Hartford, Conn. t 1636, with the founders of that 
town; pastor there till his death, in 1663. 

••Bom in Concord, Mass., 1640; graduated at Harvard 1659; pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, 1676 (?) to his death, 1707. 

n Pages 178, 179. ■* Page 186. 99 Page 434. 
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that system. Another side of the history of the first century 
needs now to be reviewed. 

There is an analogy between ideas and material bodies in the 
particular of their gravity; and the first century of New Eng¬ 
land history was to show how the Puritan divinity, in the propor¬ 
tion and with the emphasis with which it was held, by a natural 
gravitation tended downward. 

It was the beginning of a chapter of misfortunes when Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson 30 arrived in Boston in 1635. She was a woman 
of talent, of a deeply religious nature, very much attached to her 
pastor, Rev. John Cotton, 31 who had left her home, Boston, Eng¬ 
land, to become the minister of the New England Boston. Much 
prayer had brought her to the conviction that she had been 
“trusting in a covenant of works,” and in connection with the 
higher spiritual experiences which she had gained in her effort 
to throw herself more fully upon the mercy of God, she had 
become visionary and fanatical. So she conceived that it was 
“revealed” to her that she must go to New England and “be 
persecuted and suffer much trouble.” Arrived here, she began 
soon to assemble the women in her house for religious meetings, 
repeating the sermons of Mr. Cotton with comments of her own, 
and before long had become the head of a considerable party, 
who were charged with Antinomian errors, and thus stirred up a 
controversy which divided the church and town, and excited so 
much feeling as to become the cause of a serious crisis in the 
life of the young community. A synod was called against her 
errors in 1637, anc * they were condemned. Subsequently she 
was banished, and died at the hands of the Indians upon Long 
Island. 

30 The best general view of this episode is found in Punchard, History of Congre¬ 
gationalism, VoL IV, pp. 196 ff. Original authorities are: Welde, A Short Story of 
the Rise , Reign , and Ruine of the Antinomians, etc., 1644; E« Johnson, The Wonder¬ 
working Providence of Sions Saviour , 1654 (reprinted, Andover, 1867); Cotton 
Mather, Magnolia, 1702 (Hartford ed., 1853, always cited in the following pages, 
Vol. II, p. 508), gives an account of no great value; C.Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts , 
1743, reproduces something from Welde. 

3 * Bom in Derby, England, 1585; fellow of Emanuel College, Cambridge, subse¬ 
quently dean; settled at Boston, Eng., in 1612; emigrated to Boston, New England, 
in 1632 and died there in 1652. 
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It is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at this 
late day at an exact and reliable estimate of the nature and tend¬ 
ency of Mrs. Hutchinson’s views. No one can read the vari¬ 
ous contemporary accounts without the feeling that misunder¬ 
standing played a great part in creating the conviction that she 
had seriously departed from the orthodoxy of the day. The 
most valuable source of information, Welde's Short Story , is of 
no great historical worth. It is marred by superstition, 3 * its com¬ 
mon honesty is somewhat doubtful, 33 and it must hence be 
employed with the greatest caution. As commonly understood, 
her peculiar views gathered about two points: the doctrine of 
the indwelling of the Spirit; and the assurance of justification. 
The Holy Spirit dwelt in a justified person personally. 11 Gifts 
and graces" were of no value in evidencing Christian character, 
but the witness of the Spirit was the only evidence. Hence the 
assurance of justification was immediately given to the soul by 
the Spirit. It was not evidenced by the sanctification of the 
believer, but was totally independent of this. Hence works 
were of no value, and hence the Christian might live in sin. 
Justification was entirely separated from faith. A man was jus¬ 
tified before he believed. A further distinction was drawn 
between the covenant of works and that of grace. All who 
rested their evidence upon the fruits of the Spirit were said to 
be trusting in a covenant of works. The covenant of grace was 
restricted to those who experienced the inward witness of the 
Spirit. 

It is at least probable that these expressions were only indi¬ 
vidual methods of emphasizing the dominant ideas of the Cal- 
vinistic system as then commonly preached, and especially as 
presented in the ordinary ministrations of Mr. Cotton, Mrs. Hutch¬ 
inson's favorite minister. The second error which Welde men¬ 
tions, “ that a man is united to Christ and justified without faith ; 
yea, from all eternity," seems nothing but an extreme formula¬ 
tion of the doctrine of election. In fact, Rev. John Wheelwright, 

* It contains a most incredible account of the birth of a monster to the wife of a 
certain Wm. Dyer. 

33 See references under Dexter, Bibliography , title No. 972. 
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in defending himself against Welde's charges, says 34 of this very 
charge: The writer holds it to be true 11 if it be meant respecting 
God's decree," but in no other sense. Many of the expressions 
quoted seem also to be of the same nature as that extreme appli¬ 
cation of the doctrine of union with Christ which was to appear 
subsequently in Rellyanism, itself only an exaggerated Calvin¬ 
ism. Such, for example, are these: “Christ is the new crea¬ 
ture;" “All graces are in Christ as the subject and none in us, 
so that Christ believes, Christ loves," etc. 35 And Mr. Wheel¬ 
wright's denials that he held that sanctification was no evidence 
of justification are repeated and explicit. 

The mere unraveling of a snarl of insignificant temporary 
aberrations from truth is of no interest or importance in the 
present history. But besides the evident tendency to overem¬ 
phasize the divine sovereignty and allied truths which already 
appears, there is one farther phenomenon, exhibited in connec¬ 
tion with the synod, which i$ of the greatest significance. This 
is the substantial ignorance of the nature of saving faith brought to 
light by the discussions upon justification. Mr. Cotton seems, 
at first sight, to have been farther from the truth than his col¬ 
leagues, and was brought with some difficulty to a partial agree¬ 
ment with them. He held that our “union with Christ" is 
complete before and without the work or act of faith, though not 
before or without the “habit" or gift of faith. It is evident 
from his own subsequent expressions 36 that he was after all in 
substantial agreement with the rest, for he says: “I looked at 
union with Christ as equivalent to regeneration." This as the 
divine part in conversion does at least logically precede the act 
of faith. But, however they might be divided upon this point, 
Mr. Cotton and all the rest were united in viewing man as 
passive in faith. For the sake of securing the honor of God as 
the author of regeneration, they held views of divine sover¬ 
eignty, inability, and regeneration which in effect rendered man 
totally passive till the indispensable condition was fulfilled, upon 

34 Mercurius Americanus , 1645 (reprinted by the Prince Society 1876), p. 9. 

35 Short Story, errors 17, 16. 

36 The Way of Congregational Churches Cleared , etc., 1648, pp. 41 ff. « 
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which faith followed, as a spontaneous act, it is true, but still as 
necessary. 

In this confusion the New England fathers were not alone. 
It was generally true that but little light was to be found upon 
the nature of the action of the human mind in religious matters 
in any of the standard writers of the day. The will was still 
linked inseparably with the emotions in the common psychology, 
and its office and operation hence most obscured. The West¬ 
minster Confession confounds saving faith with historical faith 
in the expression: 11 By this faith a Christian believeth to be 
true whatsoever is revealed in the Word.” 37 Even Calvin had 
said: 44 Faith .... is a certain and steady knowledge of the 
divine benevolence towards us.” And though in case of both of 
these authorities there can be found other expressions calculated 
to give a good practical impression to the popular mind, yet 
when the emphasis was laid upon man's inability to repent which 
was laid in those days, the activity of man was brought into so 
great darkness and doubt that paralysis of the spiritual forces 
of the soul often followed, and the work of repentance which 
man “could not do” remained largely undone. 

The consequences of this confused and paralyzing theology 
soon became apparent. Cotton Mather may tell the piteous 
story. 39 

When our churches were come to between twenty and thirty years of 
age, a numerous posterity was advanced so far into the world, that the first 
planters began apace in their several families to be distinguished by the 
name of grandfathers; but among the immediate parents of the grand¬ 
children, there were multitudes of well-disposed persons, who, partly through 
their own doubts and fears, and partly through other culpable neglects, had 
not actually come up to the covenanting state of communicants at the table of 
the Lord. The good old generation could not, without many uncomfortable 
apprehensions, behold their offspring excluded from the baptism of Chris¬ 
tianity, and from the ecclesiastical inspection which is to accompany that 
baptism; indeed, it was to leave their offspring under the shepherdly gov¬ 
ernment of our Lord Jesus Christ in his ordinances, that they had brought 
their lambs into this wilderness. When the apostle bids churches to “ look 
diligently, lest any man fail of the grace of God/’ there is an ecclesiastical 
word used for that “ looking diligently intimating that God will ordinarily 

# Chapter xiv. & Institutes, III, ii, 7. » Magnolia, Vol. II, pp. 277 ff. 
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bless a regular church-watch, to maintain the interests of grace among his 
people; and it was therefore the study of those prudent men, who might be 
called our seers, that the children of the faithful may be kept, as far as may 
be, under a church-watch, in expectation that they might be in the fairer way 
to receive the grace of God ; thus they were 41 looking diligently,” that the 
prosperous and prevailing condition of religion in our churches might not be 
Res unius cetatis,— 14 a matter of one age alone.” Moreover, among the next 
sons or daughters descending from that generation, there was a numerous 
appearance of sober persons, who professed themselves desirous to renew 
their baptismal-covenant and submit unto the church-discipline, and so have 
their houses also marked for the Lord’s ; but yet they could not come to that 
experimental account of their own regeneration, which would sufficiently 
embolden their access to the other sacrament. Wherefore, for our churches 
now to make no ecclesiastical difference ^between these hopeful candidates 
and competents for those our further mysteries; and pagans, who might 
happen to hear the word of God in our assemblies, was judged a most 
unwarrantable strictness, which would quickly abandon the biggest part of 
our country unto heathenism. And, on the other side, it was feared that, if 
all such as had not yet exposed themselves by censurable scandals found 
upon them, should be admitted unto all the privileges in our churches, a 
worldly part of mankind might, before we are aware, carry all things into 
such a course of proceeding, as would be very disagreeable unto the kingdom 
of heaven. 

No one can fail to perceive the surprise with which Mather, 
and doubtless all the rest of the New England leaders, looked 
upon this state of things. There were, no doubt, many elements 
entering into the production of the result, 40 some of which cannot 
now be fully understood. The early plan of requiring of candi¬ 
dates for church membership a long and detailed account of 
gracious exercises, however appropriate when the first little 
companies had gathered together under the stress of persecution 
in England, and when all their religious exercises must of neces¬ 
sity have been marked, could only serve as an unfortunate and 
embarrassing condition among a later generation, born and 
brought up in the perfect freedom of the New World, and with¬ 
out the thrilling experiences of their fathers to give point to 

40 It has been common to ascribe the movement for the 44 Half-Way Covenant” to 
the desire to enlarge the franchise, which was at first restricted in Massachusetts to 
church members. But there is no evidence that this consideration had any influence. 
See Dexter, Congregationalism as seen in its Literature , p. 468. Also, New Englander 
and Yale Review , February 1892, article by Professor W. Walker. 
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their views and depth to their experience. But with all the rest, 
there was a theological root to the trouble, and this was that 
doctrine of inability, one application of which we have already 
seen. The doctrine of the sovereignty of God is one which 
affects the church differently at different times. The first Pur¬ 
itans, sure in their own hearts that they were the elect of God, 
found the doctrine necessary to sustain them in the tremendous 
struggles through which they passed. As the waves of the 
storm rose higher about them, they looked more and more to 
God, who was yet ruler above all the commotion of the elements, 
and would save his people. Hence the doctrine nerved to 
greater activity; and it produced a similar effect, during the first 
period of the promulgation of Calvinism, among every nation 
which accepted the system. The Calvinists were the great active 
forces of an advancing Protestantism. But when such mighty 
stimulus was removed, when inability was preached to men who 
were not conscious that they were the elect, when passive wait¬ 
ing for the gracious deliverance of God was inculcated upon 
men whom the tide of events no longer forced to activity in 
spite of themselves and of their theories, it produced sluggish¬ 
ness, apathy, self-distrust, despair. It has never been a good 
way to induce men to repent to tell them that they cannot. 
Thus, in part, it was the theology of the period which wrought 
the paralysis which Mather sketches, and which continued in 
spite of all the ecclesiastical nostrums of the Half-Way Cove¬ 
nant, and sunk the churches lower and lower. 

An inspection of the preaching of the early ministers of New 
England would show how predominantly depressing and dis¬ 
couraging their ministrations were. There were not lacking 
many appeals which were adapted to stir the conscience, pro¬ 
duce repentance, and call out faith, for, when men are moved by 
the great forces of the soul, and the truths of the gospel are 
presented to them, they will respond in the natural manner, 
regardless of the theories which they may be taught and which 
at other times may paralyze their action. But when every allow¬ 
ance has been made for the brighter and better side of the early 
preaching, it still remains that the general impression of the 
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pulpit was that the sinner is 14 dead,” helpless, cannot be inter¬ 
ested in divine things, and has nothing to do but to wait for God. 
Innumerable quotations might be made to illustrate this state¬ 
ment ; 41 but unless counterbalanced by others which space for¬ 
bids, the impression they would give would be even too gloomy 
and hopeless. Suffice it to say that to the time of Increase 
Mather there was scarcely a single preacher who seemed to 
possess the evangelistic instinct and who could wield the evan¬ 
gelistic methods. In Mather’s case hard common sense and 
practical tact outweighed theory. He flung the doctrine of 
inability into the depths and preached sermons which live and 
breathe today. But he only serves to show by contrast how 
unfavorable the general style was in its effect upon the majority 
of hearers. 

Thus out of the undue and unseasonable emphasis which the 
Puritan theology laid upon the divine sovereignty and man’s ina¬ 
bility there had sprung a blighting influence which had reduced 
the number of conversions greatly, and was beginning to 

41 For example: John Higginson, minister of Salem, 1659-1708 (Our Dying 
Saviour's Legacy of Peace , 1686), was a rather cheerful preacher, bringing out man's 
activity in faith. Jonathan Mitchell, minister of Cambridge, 1650-1668 (A Dis¬ 
course of the Glory to which God hath called Believers by Jesus Christ , 1721), is like the 
average. Thomas Cobbett, minister in Lynn from 1637 to ( ?) 1657 (A Practical 
Discourse of Prayer , 1654), cannot deny the duty of the unregenerate to pray, and yet 
spends his time in finding reasons for their prayer though they are entirely wicked in 
praying; Solomon Stoddard, minister of Northampton, 1669-1729, takes up so 
much time, even in his Guide to Christ (1714), in getting around the difficulties of 
inability, that he has no time left for directions actually to exercise faith (compare 
also his The Safety of Appearing at the Day of Judgment in the Righteousness of Christ 
etc., 1687, and his The Nature of Saving Conversion , 1719). To the same effect are: 
Charles Chauncy, The Lord our Righteousness , 1659; John Cotton, The Church's 
Resurrection . 1642, The PVay of Life , 1641 (rather helpful, but upon p. 187 hopelessly 
lost in reconciling election with the heinousness of sin upon the basis of inability), The 
Covenant of Gods Free Grace , 1645, Christ the Fountain of Life , 1651 (see p. 173, The 
grace of Christ “ conveys such a spirit of grace into us as gives us power to receive 
Christ”); Thomas Hooker, minister in Hartford, 1636-1647, The Souls Humiliation , 
1638, The Unbelievers Preparing for Christ , 1638, The Soul's Vocation, 1638, and The 
Poor Dying Christian drawn to Christ ’, 1743 (all very gloomy); John Davenport, 
minister in New Haven, 1638-1668, then in Boston till he died in 1670 (see quotations 
in Cotton’s Covenant of Free Grace , pp. 34-40). Of Mather it is enough to quote the 
titles of two collections of sermons, The Greatest Sinners Exhorted and Encouraged to 
Come to Christ and that Now, without Delaying, 1686, and Now or Never, 1713. 
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deplete the churches of members. The Half-Way Covenant was 
the method hit upon to remedy the difficulty. It allowed parents, 
themselves baptized, of correct life, who would 11 own the cov¬ 
enant,” that is, would acknowledge the rightfulness of God’s 
claims upon them, and promise to submit to the discipline of the 
church, though not professing conversion, to have their chil¬ 
dren baptized. The arguments for this arrangement were strange. 
Though much drawn out, in substance they were all one. The 
infants in question were first proved members of the church (the 
position of the Episcopal church in England, but repudiated 
hitherto in New England), and from this their right to baptism 
was inferred. Thus, in effect, the character of the church was 
changed. The old Congregational idea had been that the church 
was the fellowship of believers, and that only they had a right 
to its privileges, including the baptism of their children. Thus 
while the church had an educational function and was to train up 
men to be Christians, it was viewed, in its strictly ecclesiastical 
character, not as a school, but as a fellowship of persons already 
thus trained and already converted. Now it was to perform the 
function of a school, and within its fold train up men to religion. 
The full scope of the change was not at first seen, but it was 
consummated when in 1707 Solomon Stoddard of Northampton 
proposed to admit the unregenerate to the Lord’s Supper as a 
means of grace, that is, of conversion. Thus ultimately the 
doctrine of inability broke down the theory of the new birth in its 
relation to the church, as it early discouraged the actual exercise 
of repentance. 

The precise causes leading to this remarkable result are 
somewhat difficult to trace. There was much dispute upon the 
subject, and the churches were brought to adopt the new method 
only with great reluctance. Increase Mather wrote in connection 
with John Davenport of New Haven strongly against it, but years 
afterwards took the other side. 4 * His treatises upon the side of 
the new scheme throw some light upon the previous history of 

Against the synod, An Apologetical Preface to John Davenport’s Another 
Essay : for it, besides the book above mentioned, A Discourse Concerning the Subject of 
Baptism , etc., 1675. 
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the idea. He naturally attempts to gain some support for the 
plan from the earlier writers, and entitles his first book (of the 
year 1675): The First Principles of New England concerning the 
Subject of Baptism . In this he quotes John Cotton 43 as being in 
favor of the plan. The passages quoted pronounce, indeed, in 
favor of the baptism of the children of the unregenerate “chil¬ 
dren,” but only upon condition that their “grandparents” assume 
the training of them. This was Cotton's position in public 
utterances of the year 1645. But the increasing pressure of 
the condition of things seems to have led him to waver, and at 
last, in a letter dated Nov. 8, 1648, and quoted by Mather 44 we 
have the following passage which looks somewhat doubtfully in 
the direction of the Half-Way Covenant: 

It is not necessary that they [upon a reformation of the church] should 
take carnal members of the parish into the fellowship of this renewed election 
of their ministers, and yet it is not improper but the ministers may perform 
some ministerial acts to them, as not only to preach the word to them, but 
happily [/. e. t haply] also to baptize their children. For such members are 
like the church members with us baptized in their infancy yet not received to 
the Lord’s Supper when they come to age, nor admitted to fellowship of voting 
in admissions, elections, censures, till they come to profess their faith and 
repentance, and lay hold of the covenant of their parents before the church. 
And yet, they being not cast out of the church nor the covenant thereof, 
their children may be capable of the first seal of the covenant, so in this 
case till the parents themselves grow scandalous and thereby cast out of the 
covenant of the church. 

Other evidences of a tendency to change the early practice 
before the synod had actually recommended it are adduced by 
Mather, but most of them are derived from unpublished MSS 
His father, Richard Mather, who had published a catechism in 
1650 which was supposed to bear against the Half-Way Cove¬ 
nant, left a MS. in which he said that he was in favor of the 
Covenant, and that the catechism was to be interpreted in con- 

43 Sec pp. 2 ff. He quotes Cotton’s Book of the Way of the Churches , pp. 87, 88, 
106, 115, and his Keyes . The former quotations contain nothing decisive and in the 
Keyes of 1644 (reprinted, Boston 1843), and the Vindicia Clavium 1645, there is nothing 
to the point He quotes also Hooker, Survey of Church Discipline, pp. 8, 48; but he is 
discussing another point there. 

44 First Principles , p. 5. 
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sistency with this. Other less famous men are quoted by Mather, 
and among them is the utterance of John Norton upon his dying 
bed (1663), who when asked what the sins of New England 
were for which God was displeased with the country said, 
among other things, “and for the neglect of baptizing the chil¬ 
dren of the church, those that some call grandchildren, I think 
God is provoked by it.” 

Thus it is evident that it was the pressure of an unexpected 
state of things which led these fathers reluctantly to a change in 
their methods. But the particular change made was determined 
by a peculiarity of their view of the Scriptures, by which the Old 
and New Testaments were brought upon pretty much the same 
level as doctrinal authorities, and the distinction between the 
systems and the dispensations of the two almost obliterated. A 
very prominent idea with them was that of the “covenant,” 
derived, no doubt, from the Federal School of Holland. God 
stands in a covenant with believers and their households. Now, 
as he stood in a covenant with Israel also, the style of interpreta¬ 
tion common in New England led to an identification of these 
covenants in all possible respects ; and as an uncircumcised person 
was outside of the ancient covenant, and excluded from all share 
in the privileges of the people of God, and in the condition of a 
pagan; so it was thought that a child brought up in the Christian 
community and remaining uqbaptized would also be outside of the 
covenant, the recipient of none of the special blessings of grace, 
and to a considerable degree in a hopeless state. If unbaptized 
children were indeed outside of the covenant, and thus in a con¬ 
dition but little better than “pagans,” as the piteous phrase ran, 
the thing to be done was to get them into covenant relations that 
they might be saved. The fact that their parents did not seem 
to be saved, though in the covenant, escaped the fathers. 45 

It was therefore no superstitious regard for sacraments, no 
thought of baptismal regeneration, and no conscious lapse from 
the doctrine of the regenerate church to the view that the 
church is a school for the gradual training of Christians by the 

<®The full arguments of the synod are given in Mather’s Magnolia , Vol. II, 
pp. 276 ff. 
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sacraments and Christian teaching, which created the Half-Way 
Covenant, but simply the passive theology of the times, which 
waited for God in the matter of conversion as for a sovereign 
whose gifts of grace were in his own inscrutable disposal, and 
without whom man was absolutely unable to do anything. To 
be sure, to baptize children was in the power of man, and this 
must be done. But .repentance was the gift of God, and there¬ 
fore not the act of man. 46 

But the remedy had no curative effect. The Half-Way Cove¬ 
nant was introduced very largely into the churches and remained 
sometimes till into the present century, 47 but the course of things 
was downward. The Indian war broke out (1675-6), agriculture 
suffered from drought and blight, commerce suffered at sea, 
pestilences and epidemics arose, and the consciences of the 
people, educated under the Jewish ideas of which we have 
already seen an example in the discussions upon the covenant, 
saw in these calamities the visitations of God for their sins. A 

46 The following extract is from Mitchell and Mather’s Defence of the Answer 
and Arguments of the Synod , 1664, p. 45 : 14 It is the Lord’s own way and his institutions 
only, which he will bless, not man’s invention, though never so plausible. Neither 
hath God in his wisdom so instituted the frame of his covenant, and the constitution 
of the church thereby, as to make a perfect separation between good and bad, or to 
make the work of conversion and initial instruction needless in the churches. Conver¬ 
sion is to the children of the covenant a fruit of the covenant, saith Mr. Cotton. If 
we do not keep in the way of a converting , grace-giving covenant, and keep persons under 
those church dispensations wherein grace is given , the church will die of a lingering 
though not of a violent death. The Lord hath not set up churches only that a few old 
Christians may keep one another warm while they live, and then carry away the church 
into the cold grave with them when they die : No, but that they might with all the care 
and with all the obligations and advantages to that care that may be, nurse up still suc¬ 
cessively another generation of subjects to Christ, that may stand up in his kingdom 
when they are gone, that so he might have a people and kingdom successively con¬ 
tinued to him from one generation to another.” 

Increase Mather in his Discourse Concerning the Subject of Baptism , 1675, PP* 7 
and 8, says : 44 The persons in question are either belonging to the visible church, or of 
the world only. The Scripture speaketh of those two terms, church and the world, etc. 
But to say that the persons in question and their children are of the world only, is in 
effect to say that they are visibly the devil’s and none of the Lord’s children.” 

4 ? For example, in the First Church in Cambridge (Mitchell’s church) till 1828. 
See Manual , 1872. Still the lists of those received in this particular church under 
the scheme show that it could have had little influence on the vital religion of the 
church. 
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“reforming synod” was accordingly called, and met in Boston 
in 1679. The document put forth by the synod mentions a 
great many particulars in which the churches had fallen away 
from their duty and stood in need of a reformation. The 
reader must make considerable allowance for the phraseology 
of the day, and for the over-strict views upon many topics 
which prevailed in New England at the time. Cotton Mather 
in his account of the matter seems to have an inkling that the 
terms of the document would be likely to give posterity an 
unduly unfavorable view of the condition of things, for he 
says i 48 

Indeed, the people of God in this land were not gone so far in degen¬ 
eracy but that there were further degrees of disorder and corruption to be 
found, I must freely speak it, in other, yea, in all other places where the 
protestant religion is professed: and the most impartial observers must have 
acknowledged that there was proportionably still more of true religion, and 
a larger number of the strictest saints in this country, than in any other on 
the face of the earth. 

Still, with all allowances, it is evident that there was decline 
in the community. The positive sins mentioned, the increase 
of profanity, intemperance, and licentiousness shows that there 
was rising a community about the church which deserved the 
name of “the world,” and that the church was not subduing it. 
Though the synod recommended vigorous measures, and though 
many churches held special meetings of reconsecration, the evil 
was not stayed. The Half-Way Covenant had a strong influence 
in this direction. Those who had come forward and owned the 
covenant and had their children baptized seemed satisfied with 
this, and as Mr. Stoddard said, there was a “general neglect” 
of the Lord’s Supper. “About forty years past,” he says in 
his sermon of the year 1707, “there were multitudes in the 
country unbaptized: but that neglect was taken into examina¬ 
tion, and now there is an alteration in that particular. But to 
this day there are four to one that do neglect the Lord’s Supper, 
as if it did not belong to them to magnify God on account of 
the work of redemption.” The organized churches were, there¬ 
fore, in danger of extinction, since the body of communicants, 

* Magnolia, II, p. 317. 
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who were the members in full standing, and could alone perpet¬ 
uate the organizations, was decreasing.- 49 The evil began probably 
in connection with the difficulties which had led to the Half- 
Way Covenant; and we find that to meet it there had already 
been practiced some laxness in admitting members to the com¬ 
munion without a personal confession of faith. One of the 
remedies for the prevailing evils proposed by the “reforming 
synod” gives more than a hint of this. The synod said: “It 
is requisite that persons be not admitted unto communion in 
the Lord’s Supper without making a personal and public pro¬ 
fession of their faith and repentance, either orally or in some 
other way, so as shall be to the just satisfaction of the church; 
and that, therefore, both elders and churches be duly watchful 
and circumspect in this matter.” 50 The careful phraseology 
shows that in some instances, at least, all proper confession of 
personal faith had been omitted. 

But it was left to Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Northampton, 
Mass., 51 to make an open proposal to adopt this lax practice as 
the regular method of the churches. In 1707 he preached the 
sermon from which a quotation has already been made, and 
which bore this title: “The Inexcusableness of Neglecting 
the Worship of God under a Pretence of being in an Uncon¬ 
verted Condition.” The occasion was a somewhat public one, 
as the “ Inferior Court” was then sitting. If was thus, no doubt, 
intended to have a general application, and to introduce a prac¬ 
tice at least in some respects new. Yet it seems to have grown 
out of Mr. Stoddard’s own experiences as a parish minister. In 
seeking to restore the Lord’s Supper to its proper place in the 
public observance, he had apparently tried to persuade certain 
persons to come to the Lord’s table, who had met him with the 

49 Trumbull, in his History of Connecticut , Vol. I, p. 472, says that in the year 
1696 “the practice of making a relation of Christian experiences, and of admitting 
none to full communion but such as appeared to be Christians indeed, yet prevailed; 
and the number of church members, in full communion, was generally small. In 
those churches where the owning of the covenant was not practiced, great numbers of 
children were unbaptized. 0 

5 ° Magnolia, II, p. 326. 

5 * Born 1643, died 1729, pastor at Northampton, 1669-1729. 
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excuse that they were unregenerate, and so had no right to the 
privilege he urged upon them. So he explains the object of 
his sermon, when it had been attacked by Increase Mather, 53 as 
being “to answer a case of conscience and direct those that 
might have scruples about participating in the Lord’s Supper 
because they have not a work of saving conversion, and not at 
all to direct the churches to admit any that were not to rational 
charity true believers.” 53 The doctrine he propounded to this 
end he expresses thus: “That sanctifying grace is not neces¬ 
sary unto the lawful attending of any duty of worship.” The 
general argument is characteristic of New England, though now 
applied in a new way. It acquires all its strength from the 
identification of the Jewish system with the Christian at a mul¬ 
titude of points in which they are in fact widely separated. 
The Lord’s Supper ought as much to be observed as any other 
act of worship, and unconverted persons are just as inexcusable 
for not attending it as any others; and this all the more, since 
the passover in the Old Testament was kept by all the people 
without regard to their holy estate. 

The most startling view proposed in the sermon was that the 
unconverted should be urged to come to the sacrament as a con¬ 
verting ordinance. At first sight this looks like a return to the 
sacramentarianism of the Roman church, but it was not such in 
fact. On the contrary, Stoddard seems to have held a view of 
the Lord’s Supper too low, rather than too high. Among the 
reasons he gives for his doctrine are that “it is needful that 
others [than the regenerate] should attend duties of worship 
that the worship of God may be carried on .” And again, “This 
is very useful that men may obtain sanctifying grace .... God 
in the Lord’s Supper invites us to come to Christ, makes an 
affecting representation of his sufferings for our sins,” etc. 54 
He styles it a “seal of the covenant,” but he says in his later 
treatise “ that the sacraments do not seal up pardon and salva¬ 
tion to all that receive them, but they are seals to the truth of 
the covenant.” Now, if Stoddard meant by the first clause of 

5 * In A Dissertation , etc., Boston, 1708. 34 Sermon of the year 1707, pp. 15, 16. 

33 Appeal to the Learned , 1799, pp. 2, 3. 55 Appeal\ pp. 22, 23. 
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this last sentence that the seals did not seal simply as outward 
elements, no one in New England would have disagreed with 
him; but he probably intended to deny that the sacraments had 
any personal application as seals of forgiveness to the believing 
recipient, and to limit their sealing efficacy to the covenant in 
general, that is, to make them mere monuments—a view far 
from the Scriptures, the Confessions, and the consensus of teach¬ 
ing in New England at the time. Thus the main thing about 
them was the affecting representation they made; their efficiency 
was that of a sermon, or a prayer, and hence they should be 
attended by the unregenerate, as these should be. 56 

This sermon was, however, not only a factor in the decline 
of the New England churches, but also incidentally a witness 
that the decline had already proceeded to quite an alarming 
point. Upon nothing had the earliest Congregationalists insisted 
with greater or juster emphasis than upon the necessity of a 
godly ministry. The Cambridge Platform made the divine call¬ 
ing an indispensable prerequisite of the office. 57 The minute 
pains taken to secure a regenerate church membership would 
have had no significance, had not even greater been taken to 
secure a ministry who could impress the truths of the gospel 
with power because they had a deep experience of the divine 
word themselves. But a declining church had now produced a 
declining ministry, and we find Mr. Stoddard gravely arguing 
for his new position that sanctifying grace was not necessary 
unto attending any duty of worship, from the further position, 
which is stated as an acknowledged principle, that “ sanctifying 

s 6 Stoddard was, however, not a man to use theological terms with accuracy, and 
there are many contradictions in his forms of presenting his ideas which cannot be 
fully cleared up. He said, for example, that “ those that are saints by calling are to 
be accepted by the church, whether they be converted or not ” (Sermon, p. 23). But 
“ called saints ” are converted, calling being the divine side, and conversion the human 
side of the same thing. Again, the whole contention of his sermon was that persons 
that knew themselves to be unconverted should come to the Lord’s table, and yet he 
said that it was^not his object to “ direct the churches to admit any that were not to 
rational charity true believers.” But how could “ rational charity” call a man a true 
believer who knew and said himself that he was not ? That would seem to be very 
irrational charity. 

57 Chap, viii, § 1. 
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grace is not necessary unto .... preaching of the word! ” 
He says: 11 It is upon all accounts most desirable that preachers 
should be godly men, and, ceteris paribus , they that are con¬ 
verted themselves are most likely to be instruments of the con¬ 
version of sinners and the edification of saints. Yet it is lawful 
for men in a natural condition to preach the word. Jesus Christ 
sent- out Judas to preach the gospel as well as the other dis¬ 
ciples.*' 58 And later he says again: “If a man do know himself 
to be unregenerate, yet it is lawful for him to administer baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. The blessing of this ordinance doth not 

depend upon the piety of him that doth administer it. 

Men that are destitute of grace are not prohibited in the word 
of God to administer the ordinances of God." 59 Now this, we 
are to note, is by no means the position that the unworthiness 
of the ministrant does not affect the validity of the sacrament 
administered, to him who receives it, though this acknowledged 
principle is used as an argument in its favor ; but it is the posi¬ 
tion that an unconverted man may, so far as he is himself con¬ 
cerned, go on lawfully to administer the ordinances, or, in other 
words, that a man who knows himself to be in God's eye out of 
the church may do those things which belong alone to the mem¬ 
bers of the church to do! 

How, now, could such a position be for an instant main¬ 
tained had there not already been discussion among the churches 
upon this topic, which was called out by some patent and strange 
fact ? How, unless there were already ministers who could not 
in honesty claim to be converted, and for whom some way of 
justification had been anxiously sought ? The later complaint 
of Whitefield about “ unconverted ministers,” whom, to his own 
mind, he found in many places in New England, points in the 
same direction, and gives too much reason to fear that the decay 
in the churches had now confessedly reached even the ministers 
themselves. 60 

5 * Sermon, p. 6. & Ibid ., p. 14. 

40 Mr. Stoddard claimed that the direction of the synod of 1679, cited above, was 
not contrary to his position- in the Sermon of 1707, for the words, as they ran in the 
synod’s result (“that persons be not admitted unto communion in the Lord’s Supper 
without making a personal and public profession of their faith and repentance ”), were 
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The main object of Mr. Stoddard, in his sermon, was accom¬ 
plished, and though Increase Mather opposed him with strong 
logic of the reason, that stronger logic of events was with the 
innovator, and the practice became general in the valley of the 
Connecticut at le.ast to admit persons to the communion who 
did not profess to be converted. 6 * Rev. Benjamin Colman, of 
Boston, also favored the idea, 6 ® and doubtless many others, 
though there was also always a large number who repudiated 
both the Half-Way Covenant and its daughter, lax communion. 
The spiritual dearth increased, revivals were uncommon, immor¬ 
ality grew apace, and the state of religion went lower and lower. 63 
Theological modifications naturally entered with lax practice, 
and the Arminian writings of Tillotson, Whitby, Taylor, and 
Clarke, and subsequently the Socinian treatises of Emlyn 
(reprinted in America in 1756, and no doubt read long before 
that) and others were read and had a large influence. How far 
the Congregational clergy became Arminian at this time (about 
1720) it is impossible to say. The impression was abroad that 
many, both in the ministry and the churches, were in greater or 
less sympathy with this style of thought. Proofs and traces of 
it will be found at a later point in this history ; but it is now 
enough to note that so keen an observer as Jonathan Edwards 
thought Arminianism ‘‘prevailing” and was led to devote his 
principal writing to opposing it, and, indeed, began the great 

substituted at his request for the more precise and searching formula at first reported 
in which the phrase was found, “ without making a relation of the work of God's 
Spirit” (Appeal, p. 94). But this was scarcely so. That he made the proposal to 
change the wording, and that it was done upon his request, we must accept upon his 
assertion; but that the change had, in the mind of the synod at large, any such sig¬ 
nificance is impossible. Indeed, an anonymous writer, in reply to Mr. Stoddard (An 
Appeal of some of the Unlearned, 1709), said (p. 17): “The story told as to the blot¬ 
ting of a passage in the result of the synod, we are upon good information from the 
moderator himself, who drew that result, assured it is a mistake, and a gross one.” 

61 Trumbull, History, Vol. II, p. 146 : “A great proportion of the clergy at that 
time were of opinion that unregenerate men, if externally moral, ought to be admitted 
to all the ordinances.” Cf ibid., p. 178. 

69 Sermon, 1727, title : Parents and Grown Children should be together at the 
Lords Table. 

6 3 Cf. Trumbull, History, Vol. II, p. 137, with Edwards’ Works, edition of 1830, 
Vol. IV, p. 19. 
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revival work of his life with a repreaching of the fundamental 
doctrines of Calvinism, the effects of which went far to show 
that his diagnosis of the disease was correct. 

The course of this review has brought the reader to the lowest 
point of religious decline reached in New England, whether it 
be considered from a practical or a doctrinal point of view. 
Before he begins to trace the upward course of things, and to 
view the influences under which that took place, he should pause 
long enough to perceive that the progress downwards has its 
fruitful cause in the one fact of an alarming absence of vital 
piety in the New England communities. There was not regen¬ 
erate material for the regenerate church. It was sought to 
remedy the difficulty in various ways, but they did not touch 
this underlying cause. The children of the unregenerate were 
baptized, but that did not secure their conversion, and the 
church continued to grow fewer and fewer in number. Then 
the unregenerate were invited to the Lord's table, but though a 
greater number of communicants was thus secured, the general 
condition of the community did not improve, and all that New 
England was founded for, or her pious sons still cared for, went 
slowly to ruin. And, doctrinally considered, the cause of all 
was the doctrine of inability, so preached as to deplete the 
churches, by discouraging repentance and faith. 

The influence of the style of thought becoming largely 
prevalent in England has been hinted at. The complete under¬ 
standing of this thought, of importance not only for its direct, 
but for many indirect, influences upon subsequent New England 
thinking, demands that a fuller consideration be given to it than 
is now possible. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL INSTITU¬ 
TIONS OF THE ISRAELITES. 

By Frants Buhl, 

Leipzig. 

i. The word for pledge in Hebrew is probably a 

Canaanitish expression from which is derived the Greek appafiwv* 
By such a pledge Tamar made sure that Judah would send her 
the promised hire, Gen. 38:17. The corresponding verb is 
found in Neh. 5 : 3 (and also originally in vs. 2), where the poor 
Jews are obliged to yield up their sons, daughters, fields, vine¬ 
yards, and houses as security to obtain money and grain. 

Usually we find the same idea in the verb ^fi with the noun 
birt, which is connected with the root “bind” (obligate). 
Dillmann, likewise, on Ex. 22 : 25, says: “One can, indeed, take 
a pledge as security for the thing lent, but if one takes the upper 
garment, it must be returned by sundown.* 1 Benzinger, Archdo - 
logie, p. 349, and others, hold the same opinion. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the thought secured through this translation 
is in and of itself not entirely satisfactory. For if the pledge 
furnishes security to the creditor we cannot really understand 
how he can return it at night. A glance at other passages where 
the root occurs soon shows that in this place something else 
is intended. The verb is found in Prov. 20:16; 27:13; Job 
22 : 6 with personal objects with the signification of “seize fora 
debt,” i. e. t to take from the debtor a penalty if the debt is not paid. 
It occurs also with an impersonal object in the same sense in 
Amos 2:8: “They lay themselves down beside the altars upon 
clothes taken in pledge, and in the house of their god drink 
wine which had been paid as fines.” The parallelism makes it 
clear that b*Qfi in this place denotes the object which the 
creditor had taken from the poor in lieu of a debt. In this 
way Ex. 22 : 25 must also be explained. The justice of a pledge 
is not under discussion, but rather the humanity of the creditor 
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when the debtor has not been able to pay his debt. The same 
may be said of Deut. 24:6: 44 In case of an attachment thou shalt 
not take the mill of the debtor, for it is his means of life; ” and in 
vs. 17: 44 Thou shalt not take the garment of a widow, if she is 
not able to pay/* Cf. also Ezek. 18 : 16; Job 24 : 3. 

The above-mentioned law of Ex. 22:25 is repeated in Deut. 
24:12 f. But in the latter passage we do not find but • 
The most natural supposition is that this verb also signifies not a 
pledge of security but a penalty. And this is confirmed, too, 
by vs. 10 f., where it reads: 44 When thou dost lend thy neigh¬ 
bor any manner of loan, thou shalt not go into his house to take 
his pledge, but thou shalt wait without until he brings it to thee.” 
This whole situation is that of an attachment (of the goods) of 
the poor rather than time an occasion when the poor man seeks 
a loan. The passage in Josephus ( Afitiquities , IV, 268) yields the 
same thought: &v Sk avaiaxvvTaxri irepl rfjv airihoaiv^ fii) nrepl t^v 
ouclav fiaSiaavras ivexypia^eiv irp\v f} Suet) irepi tovtov *y&njT<u, etc.* 

In consideration of this linguistic usage it is at least possible 
that Iqh *h e above-mentioned sense is connected with 
“destroy.” At any rate, a connection with the Arabic ahbala 
and the Assyrian hubullu 44 tax” is of course obviously sug¬ 
gested. 

Accordingly we cannot establish by the Book of the Cov¬ 
enant or by Deuteronomy that it was the custom among the 
early Israelites to give security to the creditor on the occasion 
of a loan. 

It is, I judge, equally wrong to find proof in the Book of 
the Covenant that it was considered in the earliest times as 
a legitimate custom to demand interest of the debtor. As is 
well-known, in Deuteronomy and in the priestly laws this is 
expressly forbidden if the debtor is an Israelite. It would be, 
for this reason, somewhat remarkable if the Book of the Cov¬ 
enant permitted interest and forbade only unlawful interest 
without adding thereto a remark about the permissible interest. 
But a closer examination of the passage already considered, Ex. 

1 In modern laws we find many similar provisions, e. g., it is not permissible in an 
attachment to seize the tools of a workman. 
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22:24, soon shows that the usual interpretation is not well 
founded. The passage is as follows: “If thou lend money 
to a poor farmer, thou shalt not be to him as a 511233 ; neither 
shall ye lay upon him usury/’ The change of number in this 
law undoubtedly denotes that the last sentence is a remark 
added at a later time, and that the original command read only as 
follows: “thou shalt not be to him as a 511233 But it does not 
follow from this that the original formulation of the command 
permitted interest and forbade usury, while a later hand, in 
consideration of the Deuteronomic specification, transformed 
the command into an absolute prohibition against receiving any 
interest. 9 The word 511233 signifies rather one who brutally and 
relentlessly exacts debts, e . g. f in one case, where he seizes the 
poor in case of non-payment, or, in another case, where he com¬ 
pels him to hand over his sons as slaves. With this sense the word 
is found in 2 Kings 4:1; one of the wives of the sons of the 
prophets came sorrowfully to Elisha and said : “Thy servant, my 
husband, is dead, and thou knowest that he was a devout man; 
and now the 511233 is come to take my two sons as slaves!” 
Likewise in 1 Sam. 22:2, “there were gathered together unto 
David all who had a 511233 ,” t. e. f they who were oppressed by a 
511233 (cf also Neh. 5:7). The point here is not regarding interest, 
but regarding the unmerciful demands made by the debtors. The 
upright Israelite, on the other hand, is to consider his relations 
to the debtor as a kind of benevolence, and to wait patiently if 
the latter cannot pay. The later interpolated phrase in Ex. 22 : 24 
does not, therefore, change the original sense, but rather illus¬ 
trates it, not incorrectly, by the prohibition against interest. If 
the poor man must pay, not only the money, but interest in addi¬ 
tion, then he was, of course, irretrievably lost. Perhaps we 
may assume that the taking of interest was, in the main, unknown 
in the time of the Book of the Covenant, that only in later 
times was it introduced, and accordingly first prohibited in Deu¬ 
teronomy. The two Hebrew expressions for the idea are TpM 
and JT 31 F 1 , and their significations are about as follows: ^1D3 

•So, e . g.j Wellhausen, /Composition des Hexateuch , 2d ed., p. 92 ; Benzinger, 
Archdologie , p. 350. 
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(literally, “bite”) denotes the discount from the loan, which 
the creditor himself retains, while the debtor, regardless of this 
amount, had to repay the full sum of the loan. On the other 
hand, fPSHFI denotes the surplus with which on repayment of the 
loan he had to increase its amount. 

2. The usual impression which we receive in reading the Old 
Testament is that the Israelite peasants and proprietors owned 
their land as private possessions. In addition to this there are 
several phenomena which prove that together with their pri¬ 
vate possessions they had a community possession, and that this 
last must be regarded as the more primitive order. It is well 
known that this phenomenon occurs elsewhere. In Russia the 
community possession, the so-called tf»r-husbandry, is still quite 
universal. 3 Also in Germany the village originally owned as 
one possession the fields, meadows, and woods which adjoined 
it; and later, after the individual peasants had secured their 
particular possessions, a part of the village property remained as 
commons. In villages possessing community property the fields 
determined on for cultivation were divided into as many parts 
of equal size and quality as there were full citizens in the village. 
The tracts were assigned by lot for a series of years, and at the 
expiration of this time were newly allotted. And even later, 
when the several parts of the common possession had become 
individual property, several facts remained to remind one of the 
earlier arrangement, e . g. t the mutual rights of pasturing on the 
fallow fields, the fixed succession of the sowing and of the fallow 
year, the mutual help in field work, the prohibition against 
changing the cultivated fields into meadows, etc. 4 

It is of special interest to find in Palestine even today similar 
customs, but with peculiar modifications. The land here falls 
essentially into two parts. The territory immediately surround¬ 
ing the villages is private property (mulk) and as such is 
inherited or can be given away; it is usually occupied as garden 

* Mains, Ancient Law , p. 267 ; Fenton, Early Hebrew Li/e t p. 64. 

4 Cf. VON MAURER, Geschickte der Dor/verfassung in Deutschland , 1865-6, 
Band I, pp. 34-6, 96, 304 f. On the other, hand no such arrangement was found 
among the Arabs. Cf. Wellhausen, Reste Arab. Heid., 2d ed., p. 107 f. 
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land. The cultivated fields, on the other hand, are government 
possessions ( Miri, from Emir), but are leased and tilled by the 
whole village. Every year it is determined how many villagers 
can make claim to a field possession, and how large a portion 
shall fall to each, in accordance with the size of his establishment. 
In accordance with this order the cultivated land is divided into 
equal parts, which are designated by special names. 

The names are written on little pebbles (garal, Hebrew 
goral), and these stones put in abag. All the inhabitants of the 
village now arrange themselves in a half circle about the Im&m 
or chief man. The lot is determined as follows: A little boy 
under five years of age takes one of the stones out of the bag, 
while another boy mentions the name of one of the citizens. 
This act is greeted by the citizens with the cry Allah ja^fim 
bigarali, 14 May God care for my lot.” From the division 
made in this way there is no appeal. A stranger could become 
party to the allotment only with the permission of the whole 
village. All the fields which lie fallow are public commons. 5 

There are certain traces which prove that similar customs 
were in vogue among the early Israelites. In Micah 2 15 the 
opponents of the prophet give vent to their wrath against his 
threats as follows: 41 Therefore thou shalt have none that shall 

cast the line by lot for thee in the congregation of Jahve 
(STMT b!Tp).” This expression presupposes that every member 
of the people possessing full rights was a party in the division of 
the land, which occurred in the congregation of Jahve, i. e. } in 
the individual Israelite assemblies. With this passage Well- 
hausen 6 doubtless rightly connects Jer. 37:12, where Jeremiah 
leaves the capital city and betakes himself to the land of Ben¬ 
jamin 05 TI MS pbnb , *. e. } to be a party to the allotment 
of the land to the members of the tribe. Furthermore, the 
beautiful picture in Ps. 16 is clearly based on such a custom. 
The enemies of the singer have chosen the world with its idols, 
the singer alone has chosen the true God as his part. He 

5 Cf Palestine Expl. Fund\ Quart. Statement , 1894, p. 191 f., and the slightly 
different representation in Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Palastina- Vereins, IV, p. 70 f. 

6 Skizzen, V, 135 ; Israel, und jiid. Geschichte a , p. 89. 
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knows that he has received the better part which he expresses 
as follows: 44 The lines are fallen to me in pleasant surroundings, 
and over my lot I rejoice.” Perhaps the variously explained 
in vs. 5 of this psalm expresses a similar thought to the 
above-mentioned cry of the modern inhabitants of Palestine at 
the allotment of the common land (k&ma bi), so that we 
have here an ancient custom faithfully preserved down to the 
present time. Finally, the manner of expression, not to have 
lot and part with someone (or in something) (2 Sam. 20:1; 
1 Kings 12:16; Ecc. 9:6; cf Ps. 50: 18) was connected orig¬ 
inally with such a disposition of the land by lot as a proof of 
citizenship. 

What relation in later times the common land sustained to the 
particular possessions of individuals cannot be determined. The 
pasture ground remained common property longest, while the 
cultivated ground gradually became the private possession of 
individuals. At any rate, it is clear that the pasture ground, 
which, according to the priestly laws, should belong to the 
Levitical cities (Num. 35:2 f.), is to be regarded as common 
property. And when in Josh. 21:11 f. this migras is dis¬ 
tinguished from the 44 fields (!T 7 Tp) of the city,” this is, of course, 
a later adjustment of older but contradictory statements; but 
the distinction is itself suggested to the author of this passage 
by the actual customs in existence in his day. 

The insight which we have had in this way into the oldest 
conditions of Israelitish ownership of land puts us in position 
better and more correctly to understand other phenomena of 
Israelitish antiquity. Right here, first of all, belongs the so-called 
ge'ulla or redemption duty of the Israelite. In the laws only 
a single hint of this institution is found, but the remaining writ¬ 
ings of the Old Testament contain occasional references which 
give us a sufficiently clear picture of the custom. The Go’el 
was, according to Hebrew linguistic usage, the nearest kin of 
an Israelite who for any reason could not secure his own rights; 
and on whose behalf it was the duty of the Go*el to step in 
and redeem him or his interests. To this duty belonged also 
the so-called ge’ulli of land ownership. When Jeremiah sat in 
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the prison his nephew Hanan’el of Anathoth came to him and 
invited him to buy of him a piece of land in their native city, 
because the prophet had the nbfcOH EBlDE, i. e ., the right of 
redemption. In spite of the desperate conditions, Jeremiah at 
once consents and buys the piece of ground for seventeen 
shekels of silver, the bargain being lawfully concluded by a con¬ 
tract drawn up and sealed (Jer. 32 :8 f.). This story, whose 
prophetic meaning does not concern us in this connection, 
teaches that the right of redemption was in order when an Isra¬ 
elite for any reason, especially of course because of poverty, 
found himself compelled to alienate a part of his possessions. We 
understand this incident entirely erroneously if we speak of the 
44 rights ” of the kin. It was simply a duty, but a duty not toward 
the impoverished alone, for indeed he loses a part of his real 
estate, together with his civil rights which attach thereto, but a 
duty toward the community or toward the clan, 2 

Sam. 14:7, which was settled in the particular neighborhood, 
and in whose interest it was important that no part of the land 
should fall into strange hands. This is simply an after-effect of 
the earlier common possession where the clan as such owned 
real estate, while the individual members possessed only the 
right of use. 

We meet a second example in the Book of Ruth, whose 
contents become entirely clear when we explain it after the 
analogy of the passage in Jeremiah. The beginning of the story 
is well known. Naomi, who became a widow in Moab, and 
whose sons also died, returns with her daughter-in-law Ruth to 
Bethlehem. Ruth, who is kindly treated by a relative of her 
husband, betakes herself in the night, in accordance with the 
advice of her mother-in-law, to the threshing-floor where Boaz 
is sleeping. As he awakes she makes a request of him, 44 Spread 
the border of thy garment over me, for thou art Go*el!” 
This is a primitive symbolic custom whereby the design to 
marry is expressed. 7 Boaz praises her action and is pleased to 

7 Cf Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 87, follow¬ 
ing Tabari: “In the Yihiliya, when a man’s father or brother or son died and left 
a widow, the dead man’s heir, if he came at once and threw his garment over her. 
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grant her request; there is, however, another relative who stands 
closer, and upon whom the fulfillment of the kinsman's duty 
rests. What follows is intended to show how Boaz, in the ten- 
derest and most considerate manner, introduced his advice with¬ 
out injuring the rights of the nearer kinsman. On the following 
morning he betakes himself to the meeting place at the gate of 
the city, and waits here until the relative above mentioned comes 
along. When he sees him, he says to him: “The field that 
belonged to the deceased husband, she is willing to sell." 
Usually iTptt is translated “she has sold," so that the Go*el 
was obliged to buy back the field from the present owner. But 
this is not only contrary to the analogy of the passage in 
Jeremiah, but also to that of the clear meaning of the narrative 
itself. For according to vss. 5 and 9 the field is to be bought 
out of the hand (*T?D) of Naomi, i. e., she is herself the owner 
of the field and is now, for the first time, desirous of selling it. 8 
There is, indeed, an archaeological difficulty in this event which 
remains the same with, either translation. According to the 
customary law of the early Israelites the woman was not an heir. 
Only the son, or, in case there were none, the male relatives had 
the right of heirship. For this reason the widow of the very 
rich Nabal, Abigail, forsook her dwelling place to follow her 
new husband, David, 1 Sam., chap. 25; and for a similar reason 
the inhabitants of Tekoa, 2 Sam. 14:7, wished to slay the son 
of the widow, in order to destroy the heir. 9 Naomi had, how¬ 
ever, lost her husband and her two sons, in which case the 
possessions of Elimelech really should have reverted to the next 
male relative. The story in the Book of Ruth can accordingly 

had the right to marry her under the dowry (m a h r) of [1. e. t already paid by] her 
[deceased] lord, or to give her in marriage and take her dowry. But if she antici¬ 
pated him and went off to her own people, then the disposal of her hand belonged to 
herself." 

8 We must conceive of the perfect as a perfect of determination unless we 

prefer to read it as a participle . 

9 Only in respect to the female slaves who were given to the bride at the wed¬ 
ding does she appear to have had full property rights, and these belonged to her, too, 
after the death of her husband. Instead of male relatives, the daughters, in specific 
cases, according to the priestly laws, can be their father’s heirs. 
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be explained only on the supposition that Elimelech, before his 
death, had in some way secured for his wife the possession of 
his realty in Bethlehem, a proceeding that according to later 
Jewish custom indeed was quite possible. 10 After Boaz had 
related to the Go'el the purpose of Naomi, the latter expressed 
himself—as Jeremiah above—as at once ready to fulfill his 
redemption duty and to buy the field. Now Boaz adds thereto 
that the field can be bought only on the condition that the 
buyer also marries (*. e . 9 buys) Ruth, in order to maintain 
he name of Elimelech on his heritage. That is, the oldest 
son whom Ruth should bear in this marriage is to be regarded 
as son and heir of Elimelech, and the field shall later belong 
to him. Thereupon the relative answered : “I cannot fulfill the 
redemption duty, for I would thereby damage (ITTOn) my 
own heritage. 0 This refusal can be explained on the ground 
that the Go*el ran a risk by that stipulation of losing the pur¬ 
chased field at some later time without any compensation; but 
since he is to retain possession of the field until the first son born 
of Ruth shall have become of age, this could scarcely have 
been called a damage to his own possessions, and so it seems 
to me probable that the answer of the relative is only a cour¬ 
teous circumlocution for the thought that he did not wish to 
marry Ruth. Such considerate indirection at any rate would be 
genuinely oriental. Boaz, having now acted according to the 
national custom, buys the field from Naomi, and marries Ruth 
whose oldest son became thereby the heir of Elimelech. 

We see then that the whole story in the Book of Ruth agrees 
exactly with what we meet in Jeremiah, and that the ge'ulia. 

xo According to the later Jewish law (cf Saalschutz, Mosaisches Recht, pp. 
743# 746 £.) it was the duty of the heir to care for the widow; as her own property she 
received only what she brought with her in her marriage, and what her husband had 
presented her in the k e t u b a. An example of the testator’s right to dispose of his 
property freely we find in Job (42:15) where Job makes his daughters heirs with 
his sons. For the corresponding customs among the old Arabs, see Robertson 
Smith, Kinship and Marriage , p. 95 f. In Medina the widows inherited nothing, 
neither did sisters or daughters — a thing, however, which Mohammed changed. The 
widow Chadiga in Mekka owned rich possessions, on which Robertson Smith 
remarks: “ She may have received it through her former husband by a donatio inter 
vivos or even by will.” 
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here is also simply a duty toward the community, which in the 
first place by a special modification becomes an act of kindness 
toward Elimelech. After these results we are justified in expect¬ 
ing a repetition of these facts in a third passage where the 
ge’ull& occurs, in the law of Lev., chap. 25. And this is the 
case, according to my understanding, where we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be led astray by the obscurity which results from 
the mingling of earlier and later regulations in this chapter. 

The law for the year of jubilee (Lev., chap. 25)—theoretically 
regarded, one of the greatest social conceptions—consists of 
two parts. The first part treats of property relations, the sec¬ 
ond of the personal freedom of the Israelites. In the second 
part the customs are simplest. If an Israelite is so impoverished 
that he must sell himself, there are two courses open to him: 
he either sells himself to an Israelite, or to a non-Israelite who 
lives in Canaan and has here acquired wealth. In the first case 
he is not to be counted as a real slave, but only as a penniless 
workman, and in the year of jubilee, which occurred every fifty 
years, he again received his freedom gratis. If, however, he 
should sell himself to a stranger, then his lord is obliged to set 
him free at any moment when he himself or his nearest relative 
can pay the necessary sum of money; and in either case he 
receives his freedom in the year of jubiiee. In this way the whole 
status of the Israelite slave is modified, for he is not really sold, 
but only rented for a period of from one to forty-nine years; 
on this account the amount of money to be paid back becomes 
less each year, until in the year of jubilee it entirely vanishes. 
If we now turn to the first part of the law for the year of jubilee, 
where the property relations are regulated, we find here two 
distinct cases. In case an Israelite is obliged to sell a field 
and no redeemer is present, the same specifications as for slaves 
are in force; the realty is not truly sold, but rented for from 
one to forty-nine years, and can be bought back from the buyer 
at any time, the price at which it can be bought back decreasing 
yearly, until the seller in the year of jubilee receives back his 
property gratis. An exceptional rule was in force regarding 
the houses in the walled cities (excepting the Levitical cities) 
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because here the right of buying back lasted only one year, 
and the houses in the year of jubilee were not restored to 
their former owners. Verse 25 deals with the case in which 
a redeemer is at hand. This is usually translated as follows: If 
thy brother is impoverished and sells some of his property, then 
shall his redeemer that is next to him come, and shall redeem 
that which he has sold —that is, the same conception that in the 
history of Ruth we have rejected as erroneous. In this case 
it would appear to be more firmly established because of the 
analogy of the laws regarding slaves in vs. 47 f. But never¬ 
theless this is mere appearance. Verse 48 says expressly that 
the slave may be redeemed after he has sold himself; but this 
addition is lacking in vs. 25, where the consecutive perfect 
“©□*1 can just as easily signify if he must sell . And that this 
is in fact the thought in this place is clear from the statement: 
14 his redeemer shall come to himf while at the redemption he 
must go to him who had previously bought the property.” It 
should be noted further that the Go'el should buy the property, 
but not that he should restore it to the former owner, nor that he 
should give it back in the year of jubilee. Everything points to 
the result that the ge’ull& here must be understood just as in 
the other passages, i. e. t the redeemer does not buy the realty in 
order to return it to the impoverished, but to hold it for fhe 
clan or for the community. It follows further that the speci¬ 
fications of this ge’ulli are not coordinated with those of the 
year of jubilee, and that the author of this law had simply 
adopted the old ge ’ u 11 & custom as it was, so that his regulation 
of the property relations for the year of jubilee was only in force 
when the redemption in the earlier sense had not taken place. 
In other words, there are found in the laws for the year of jubilee 
two different principles; the one has in mind the interest of 
the clan or village community (vs. 25), while the other is to 
protect the personal possessions of the individual. The speci¬ 
fications regarding slaves, on the other hand, concern only the 
interests of the individual. This inconsistency of the laws of 

11 The translation of the words in the translation of Kautzsch by : er soil 

fur ihn eintreten , is arbitrary. 
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the year of jubilee is but a new proof of the meaning of the old 
redemption custom and of the tenacity with which they clung 
to it. xa 

After we have discovered in this manner numerous traces of 
the old economy of the community, there remains the question 
whether the sabbatical year of the Israelites can be considered 
as a remnant of these old conditions. Wellhausen holds this 
view.* 3 According to his conception the release required in the 
older laws (Ex. 23:10 f.) does not refer to the land but only to the 
harvest, so that in this year it was plowed and sown, but the 
harvest belonged in common to the entire population, “a limita¬ 
tion of the private ownership of realty for the good of the whole 
community.” He holds also that this period was reckoned 
separately, not only for the individual owners, but for the indi¬ 
vidual fields of the same owner. A decision in reference to 
this last point is very difficult, but the conception of the seventh 
year as an absolute terminus seems, to me at least, to be more 
probable than the conception of Wellhausen and many others. 
Finally, on the other hand, the supposition of Wellhausen and 
Hupfeld that the fields were tilled in the seventh year, yet 
the harvest belonged to all Israelites in common, may be cor¬ 
rect. The chief thing in this law is doubtless the right of the 
penniless to share in the harvest; if the law pertained only to 
the voluntary growth of the soil, then the population would be 
poorly cared for, because it states that the remnant should fall 
to the animals. If we conceive of this law as Wellhausen does,, 
it reminds us less of the customs of the village community 
already described than of the fact that the Israelites were not 
original inhabitants of their land, and that originally all the mem¬ 
bers of this immigrated people had the same claim to the use 
of the land, an equality which had gradually been lost, but was 
in this year to be temporarily restored. It remained for the priest 

ia That the law in Lev., chap. 25, is made up of different layers of older and 
later material is a fact recognized by many. Cf , e. g. t Driver, Ein/eitung in das 
AUe Testament (German ed.), p. 58 (Engl, ed., p. 53); Baentsch, Das Heiligkeitsgesetz y 

p- 53 f- 

* 3 Prolegomena^ 1883, p. 122 f. 
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code to construct out of this ancient law a new one, according 
to which in the seventh year the ground shall not be tilled, 
so that the land may enjoy a Sabbath's rest. That the penniless 
and even the animals could enjoy gratis the voluntary growth 
of the soil acquires, when viewed as a remnant of the older law, 
a secondary meaning (Lev. 25:1-7). 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE FUTURE LIFE IN 

HOMER. 


By Arthur Fairbanks, 

Yale University. 

A succession of studies with reference to the epic idea of 
the soul and the future life has evinced the interest of scholars 
in this subject since the beginning of the century. The vivid 
picture in the Odyssey of the life of souls after death wrought its 
impress not only on Greek literature, not only on later epic 
writings ; it has furnished the literary idea of what follows death 
for much of the world's thought. All study of Greek belief in 
the future world must begin with the epic, and the relation of 
later belief to the epic account is an all-important question for 
the student of Greek religion. 

The facts themselves as to the epic idea of the soul are clear 
enough, though they have often been misstated. These facts 
have received two quite opposite interpretations. In the present 
paper it is my object to restate these facts very briefly, and after 
summarizing the arguments in favor of the interpretation I accept, 
to point out if possible the reason for the most important step in 
the process of development which this interpretation assumes. 

I. 

The statement of the facts is by no means so simple as might 
appear at first sight, nor does the difficulty arise primarily from 
any question as to the analysis of the poems. In the two or 
three passages which deal specifically with the life of the souls 
in Hades, the representation of the soul seems radically different 
from the conception of it in the poems as a whole. Accordingly 
I propose to consider first the poems as a whole, in order to 
determine the ordinary epic treatment of this theme; and to 
defer till afterwards the discussion of such passages as the elev¬ 
enth book of the Odyssey . 
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fancy, that we can see into the epic workshop and trace the fash¬ 
ioning of it; and on the other hand the view that these epic 
conceptions are based on actual ideas of the people, so that the 
poet found in Volkssage the materials for his picture. 

Briefly stated the view of Kammer is as follows: The poet 
uses the phrase, “to go to the house of Hades,” as a euphemistic 
expression for death, and only gradually do the conceptions of 
the house and of the god take shape in the poet's fancy. Such 
expressions as 14: 457, “the spear that slew him will serve as a 
staff in Hades,” and 16: 857, where the soul is represented as 
mourning its departure from this world, show how this fancy 
works; and at length we find the wonderful thought of Achilles, 
that friendship breaks the bonds of death. At length the idea 
of the soul has developed into personality. Such a place as the 
land of souls is just the place for Odysseus to visit in his wan¬ 
derings. This poetic vision of the future world, with its strik¬ 
ing pictures of the life of the souls, marks the height of poetic 
power in this direction. The poet removes his magic touch, 
and Hades disappears. 

Fascinating as this view proves in the presentation of Kam¬ 
mer, and widely as it has been accepted in the handbooks, we 
can hardly believe that a series of epic poets, not to say one 
Homer, should have had the poetic daring to construct out of 
pure fancy a world to follow death, nor does it seem to me cred¬ 
ible that all the Greek belief in the future life should have been 
due to epic influence alone. The proof that this position is 
false is threefold : (1) There is reason to think that the Greeks 
were not without this belief before the epic ; (2) it offers no satis¬ 
factory explanation for many details, as for example the rite for 
evoking souls (10:516-540; 11:24-50), and (3) it is based 
on a false idea of the way in which the poet creates his epic 
world. 

In startling contrast with the view presented by Kammer are 
the words of a brilliant English essayist: 6 “The eleventh book 
of the Odyssey is steeped in the animism of barbarous peoples. 
.... The Cimmerian entrance to the world of souls, . . . . 

6 W. H. H. Myers, Classical Essays , p. II. 
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the cheeping and twittering of Homer’s ghosts, the revival of 
ghosts with blood .... speak of the time when the soul is 
conceived as feeding on the fumes and shadows of earthly food, 
as when the Chinese beat the drum which summons the ances¬ 
tral souls to supper, and provide a pail of gruel and a spoon for 
the greater convenience of any ancestor who may unfortunately 
have been deprived of his head.” The interpretation of the 
Homeric picture of the future world in terms of popular belief 
was first attempted in Germany by the ethnologist Lippert, and 
recently the topic has been worked out with careful criticism 
and brilliant combination by Erwin Rohde. 7 

This view starts with the now well-grounded fact that before 
the rise of the epic, and in some parts of Greece simultaneously 
with the rise of the epic, there existed a developed worship of the 
dead as supernatural beings. The abundant traces of sacrifices at 
burial and after burial which have been found in the tombs of 
the Mycenean period give conclusive evidence that such wor¬ 
ship was an established practice in this pre-Homeric civilization. 
Again, working back from historic times we get some clue to 
the age of many Thessalian cults from the existence of affiliated 
cults in southern Greece which probably were established at the 
time of the great migrations from the north. A few, at least, of 
these cults are cults of chthonic deities, i. *., deities associated 
with the lower world and with the dead. The worship of 
such gods can only arise in connection with the belief in a 
life after death, and a worship of souls of the dead. Finally 
the Hesiodic account of the five ages of the human race, as 
analyzed by Rohde, shows, first, that there existed in northern 
Greece a worship of ancestors, and, secondly, that the poet felt 
it necessary to reconcile this worship of ancestors with the epic 
view of the future life. 

The position thus reached is confirmed by the analogy of 
other races. Savage races all but invariably worship spirits of 
the dead, so that many students have attempted to derive all 
religion from this one root. In the older civilizations of the 
world, in Egypt, in India, and in China, there existed a vivid 

1 Psyche: Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen . Leipzig, 1894. 
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belief in the future life and a worship of souls. Nor have we 
any reason to doubt that such a belief and worship existed in 
early Greece when we examine the fuller records of Greek civ¬ 
ilization in the historic period. The fact that the epic stands 
out of line with one phase of popular belief as to souls in Greece 
need not surprise us any more than the contrast between the 
pan-Hellenic gods of the epic and the particular gods of local 
worship. 

If we may assume that there was a more vivid belief in a real 
future life and a true worship of the dead before the epic, many 
difficulties in the interpretation of the epic disappear. What 
before was inconsistency is now understood to be the survival 
of some bit of earlier belief or practice. The picture of the 
lower world in the Odyssey , Books II and 23, remains a poetic 
picture, but it is found to be constructed out of elements by no 
means unfamiliar to popular thought. The very fact that the epic 
could develop the picture of an organized lower world under the 
rule of Hades and dread Persephone shows that the theme is 
not an absolutely new one. As Rohde 8 has so well shown, 
the rites of incantation for consulting the dead which are 
described in Odyssey , Books 10 and II, cannot be pure inven¬ 
tion ; they can only be understood as survivals of some local 
practice which has been generalized for the poet’s use. So, 
too, the rites of burial that are so fully described in Iliad, 
Book 23, are based on popular practice; and the elaborate sac¬ 
rifices of cattle and spirited horses and of dogs who ate at the 
table of the man that was dead, in particular the sacrifice of 
twelve Trojan youths to be burned with the dead body, can only 
have originated when the dead man’s soul was thought to derive 
some real and important benefit from them. 

The very fact that the dead must be carefully disposed of 
suggests a different view of the soul from that which is put for¬ 
ward in the epic. Peoples who believe in the superhuman 
power of the soul seek to provide the souls of their dead with 
all that they need in order that they may be disposed to benefit 
the survivors rather than injure them. But primitive men often 

'Psyche, pp. 14-22; 51-54. 
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devised a more effective way than this; quite commonly the 
body was burned, and with it all the man’s possessions, in order 
to destroy every “standing-ground” for the soul in this world. 
According to the epic this last result is attained by burning the 
body, even if the practice was not introduced with this single 
purpose in view. The soul of the dead has no real existence 
for the epic poet,—but it must be carefully sent to Hades 
whence it can never return !* 

Another example of such survival, difficult to explain except 
on the assumption of an early belief in the supernatural charac¬ 
ter of the soul, is found in the prophecy at the moment of 
death, 16:851 and 22:358. Certainly the latter is a case of 
distinct vision into the future, vision such as belongs tothfegods. 
It is clear enough, however, if we admit that in the Odyssey, 
Book 11, not only Teiresias, but also the heroes of the Trojan 
war, have the gift of prophecy; Patroklos (23: 80) foretells the 
future, and the words of Elpenor (11 : 69 ff.) seem to me to be 
more than a mere conjecture of Odysseus’ future course. Evi¬ 
dently the poet counted on an audience which understood the 
old prophetic power of souls. 

To mention but one more instance, it is generally agreed 
that the K^pc?, the “fates of men,” and the fyinks, who avenge 
wrongs against strangers (17:475), who enforce the rights of 
the firstborn (15:204), and who fulfill curses against those 
that disregard family duties (9: 571, and 454), are spirits “from 
Erebos.” Now spirits of the deep, if not themselves spirits 
of the dead, are at least spirits of the same type as souls, 
and the invoking of such spirits suggests an earlier belief in the 
potency of the soul after death very different from the common 
epic belief. It is difficult to overlook the parallel of races now 
practicing ancestor-worship, among whom the spirits invoked in 
behalf of family rights and duties are the souls of blood-rela¬ 
tions. None of the explanations commonly offered for the oath 
of the gods by the Styx, that “greatest and most terrible oath 

’Such an expression as 7:409-410, “To propitiate the dead by fire,” shows 
traces of the earlier view of the supernatural nature of the soul; and 22 : 358; 11:73, 
where burial is considered necessary lest neglect of the soul be “ an occasion of divine 
wrath,” may be interpreted in the same way. 
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of the blessed gods/* are entirely satisfactory. Hesiod alludes 
to the partial, temporary death of a divine perjurer, but in 
Homer there is no suggestion of such a punishment either for 
gods or men. The true explanation for Homer, I believe, lies 
in the fact that it is regularly the spirits of the lower world, the 
Erinyes (9: 454, 571; 19:260) or the rulers of the lower world 
(9:457, 569; 3:279), who avenge a broken oath. From the 
proper epic point of view this punishment is once attributed to 
Zeus (4: 161). The oath is an institution which lies at the very 
basis of society, and the enforcement of it, as of other such 
social institutions, is most frequently attributed to spirits of the 
lower world. This belief awakens no surprise when we find that 
universally the worship of the dead has been a most important 
factor in enforcing the social institutions of the tribe that prac¬ 
ticed such worship. The oath of gods by the Styx is the out¬ 
come of the same belief projected into the world of the gods. 10 

The utility of this hypothesis proves to be an added argu¬ 
ment in its favor. We find traces of an early belief in the 
supernatural character of the soul which is quite opposed to the 
proper epic treatment of what follows death, and these traces 
can only be explained satisfactorily as survivals. The poems 
themselves, then, afford abundant evidence of the belief which 
they displaced. 


III. 

The theory as it has thus been presented is incomplete at 
one point. If it is possible to point out the reason why the epic 
ignores the earlier belief in a real future existence of the soul, 
and to point out the source of the epic view, the position will be 
materially strengthened. 

The influence which seems to me most potent in overthrow¬ 
ing the worship of souls as supernatural beings can best be 
illustrated by a brief survey of a parallel development of thought 

10 Many other points in the epic treatment of the gods can only be explained in 
the same manner, viz., as the projection of human belief and human practice into the 
world of the gods. I need only instance the relations of the gods to the 

use of a balance to ascertain the future which is so poetically described 8:69 
22 :209 ff., and the marital relations of Zeus and Hera. 
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in the early history of the Hebrews. 11 Here also we find a liter¬ 
ary account of the soul as practically non-existent after death; 
Job 7:8, 11 The eye of him that seeth me shall behold me no 
more; thine eyes shall seek me but I shall not be” (cf Job 7: 
9-10; 14 :10-12 and 14). The dead are spoken of as rephaim , 
powerless; Isa. 14 :10, 11 Art thou also become weak as we are?” 
They do not remember God (Ps. 6:5), nor do they know what 
happens to their own families (Job 14:21). They are wholly 
cut off from God (Ps. 88:5, 10-12; 115:17; Isa. 38:18). 
Silence is another name for death (Ps. 31:17; 94:17; 115: 
17). So also we find a literary conception of Sheol, the abode 
of souls. It lies in the depths of the earth (Ps. 63:9). Its 
gates open to receive the newcomer (Isa. 38:10), but it is 
closed by bars (Job 17:16). Newcomers are greeted (Isa. 14: 
9; Ezek. 31: 16-17), but this is the only reference to any life 
or activity among the dead. Sheol is an imaginative picture of 
what follows death, constructed out of elements existing in the 
popular belief. 

The reality of the belief of the Jehovah worshiper that death 
ends all is attested by the early type of theodicy. Jehovah 
rewards his followers in this life for their uprightness: “ He shall 
be like a tree planted by the streams of water, That bringeth forth 
his fruit in his season, Whose leaf also doth not wither; And 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” Ps. 32 : 10, “Many sorrows 
shall be to the wicked; But he that trusteth in the Lord, mercy 
shall compass him about.” The iniquity of the fathers is visited 
on the children, not on the soul in Sheol, for Jehovah is the God 
who rules in this world. At the same time the religious man 
extends the power of Jehovah to include Sheol. God's anger 
shall pursue men down to lowest Sheol (Deut. 32: 22; Job 26: 
5, 6 ; cf Isa. 66:24; Ps. 139:8); and the shade rejoices in 
God's justification of him (Job 19; 25 as interpreted by Stade). 

11 The discussion is based on B. Stade, Die alttestamentlichen Vorstellungcn vom 
Zustande nach dem Tode t Leipzig, 1877; and F. Schwally. Das Leben nach dem 
Tode nach den Vorstellungcn des alien Israel , u. s. w., Giessen, 1892. Cf. also the care¬ 
ful discussion by Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Review , II, pp. 433-455, with note 
on the literature, pp. 516-518. Dr. Salmond’s treatment of this theme (Christian 
Doctrine of Immortality , pp. 159-281) is quite defective. 
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Worked in with the Jahvistic account of the future life are to 
be found survivals from an earlier belief in a real future life. 
That such a belief existed is evident from the burial customs of 
the Hebrews. The sackcloth about the loins, or even the entire 
absence of clothing, the veiled head, and the use of ashes which 
marked the mourner, have been explained as mere forms of 
grief; probably these, as well as the systematic ritual lamenta¬ 
tions for the dead (Zech. 12: 10-14), originated in an earlier 
worship of souls. The lamp for the dead (1 Kings 11:36, and 
elsewhere) is no doubt the survival of a rite of worship. Sacri¬ 
fices for the dead (2 Chron. 16: 14), gifts of food to the dead 
(Deut. 26: 14), and sacrificial feasts for the dead (Jer. 16: 5-7) 
are really rites of worship for the dead. There is abundant 
evidence that the worship of souls continued in spite of the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah, and was even tolerated by the representatives 
of the higher religion. Some forms of the worship of the dead 
are forbidden, and the very prohibition is proof that they existed. 
Excessive lamentation is forbidden, possibly because it was 
regarded as a form of worship (Ezek. 24:17, 23); sacrifices for 
the dead are referred to as forbidden (Ps. 106 : 28) . To “round 
the corners of the head,” to “mar the corners of the beard,” to 
“make cuttings in one’s flesh for the dead” and to “print any 
marks upon oneself”—all are forbidden as idolatrous practices 
(Lev. 19:27, 28; Deut. 14:1). Finally, certain practices at 
the grave and in subterranean vaults, which are condemned as 
abominations (Isa. 65:4; Ezek. 8 : 8 ff.), may have to do with 
some worship of the dead. 

The particular form of their belief in souls appears more 
clearly in a series of passages commanding that the man who 
has a “returning spirit” (Isa. 19:3) be put to death (Lev. 
20:6, 27, the spirit in the wizard; Deut. 18:11, the wizard the 
consulterof spirits). In 1 Sam., chap. 28, we have a full descrip¬ 
tion of such a scene of incantation where the soul is brought up 
and consulted about the future. Saul seeks a woman that hath a 
familiar spirit that he may visit her and inquire of her. He bids 
her divine unto him by her familiar spirit, and bring up him 
whom Saul names. After being assured of her safety the woman 
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evokes a spirit whom she recognizes as Samuel. Saul does not 
see the spirit, but converses with it and learns his fate. This is 
the voice of the soul which Isaiah describes as chirping out of 
the ground (Isa. 29:4). The prevalence of the practice is 
attested by Isa. 8: 19 (however that passage be interpreted), 
and by the reference in 2 Kings 21:6 to the official appointment 
of those that had “returning spirits” at Jerusalem by Manasseh. 
These passages make it evident that it was common to seek to 
learn the future by consulting the spirits of the dead; and that 
these spirits were sometimes thought of as in the necromancer, 
sometimes as subject to his bidding. 

The development of Hebrew belief in the future life, then, is 
as follows: In the earliest period there was a general belief in 
the supernatural character of the soul after death, and worship 
of the souls of the dead was an important factor in religion.. 
The religion of Jehovah is in principle directly opposed to this 
belief and this practice. It would turn the attention from the 
realm of the dead to this present world in which Jehovah is God. 
Spirits good and evil are made subject to Jehovah, and their wor¬ 
ship is vigorously fought. The spirits of the dead, those most 
important spirits for the religious life, have no real existence 
from the theoretical standpoint of Jehovahism. The religion of 
Jehovah is unable to crush at once all that pertains to this lower 
worship which was held so sacred (rites of worship of souls are 
not forbidden, Deut. 26:14; Jer. 16 : 5-7), but the logical result 
of belief in Jehovah is that the spirits of the dead are mere 
shades, that Sheol is but another name for death. This correct 
inference is drawn by prophet and priest alike, so that it becomes 
the distinctly Old Testament view. The old religion of which 
worship of the dead constituted an important part is overthrown 
by the new religion, and life after death is represented as a 
shadowy, silent, sad existence in Sheol. The rewards of the 
righteous are in this world (long life, fruitful land, riches, vic¬ 
tory over enemies, many children), while the wicked may expect 
a life of unhappiness ending with a premature violent death. The 
religious hope of the future was not a hope for individual immor¬ 
tality, but rather a hope that the nation would be saved when God 
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the Messiah appeared and claimed the nation as his own inheri¬ 
tance. It was a national, not an individual, hope. 

For my present purpose it is unnecessary to trace the devel¬ 
opment of the new idea of individuality in Israel, and along with 
this the idea of an individual immortal life in the presence of 
God. The particular form of the new hope may have been deter¬ 
mined largely by foreign influences, but the belief itself was the 
normal development of that same religious consciousness which 
seems to have been the most potent factor in destroying the early 
belief in the reality of the future life,—the worship of Jehovah 
supplanted the worship of souls, but it gave rise to a new hope 
of life after death in Jehovah’s presence. The early belief in souls 
was a religious belief, it was set aside before a higher and truer 
religious faith, it was born anew in a higher form of the same 
religious consciousness which lies at the root of the whole proc¬ 
ess of development. 

If now we compare the development of Hebrew belief in the 
future with the development of the corresponding Greek belief, 
the likeness is very striking. Among the Hebrews we have 
found (i) belief in the supernatural character of the soul, (2) 
this belief is gradually thrown into the background before a 
higher type of religion, and (3) at length there arises a new 
belief in the future which is in harmony with the higher religion. 
In Greece also the old belief in the soul as a supernatural being 
is reduced to the barest belief in a future life of the shades by 
the development of the greater gods in the heroic world of the 
epic; and later a genuine belief in a future life is revived by the 
rise of a deeper religious spirit in connection with the worship of 
some of the greater gods. 

The question is forced upon the student of Homer, why a real 
worship of the dead has been supplanted by a belief in shades 
that have no true life. Rohde — in the book which must serve 
as the basis for all study of Greek belief in the future—gives 
two reasons which in part account for this change. He points 
out ,a the fact that the epic took shape among the Ionians of 

”Psyche , pp. 38-39. 
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Asia Minor, a people who had left their homes in Greece proper. 
The result of this migration was to cut them off from the old 
localities of worship. Some of the most important cults were 
doubtless brought with them from their former home, but so 
distinctly local a worship as the worship of ancestors at their 
graves must have been left behind. It is a universal rule that 
worship is the root of belief, and that when worship ceases belief 
rapidly wanes; so in this instance belief in the supernatural 
character of the soul soon ceases when souls of ancestors are no 
longer worshiped. 

Rohde points out 13 once more that different ideas of the 
soul are favored by different types of burial. When the body 
is buried in the ground the soul has a point of contact with the 
world of the survivors; at this point he may return to help or 
to injure; at this point, therefore, his needs must be met and 
help may be gained from him. When the body is burned the 
hold of the soul on this world is destroyed, and the belief natu¬ 
rally arises that it cannot return hither. The dead still require 
careful burial; but after that none need to fear them, none dare 
to hope for help from them. Cremation may have been practiced 
by the Ionians in Greece proper; it may have been adopted 
from the peoples they found in Asia Minor; it may have been 
due, as Rohde suggests, to the unsettled character of the first 
colonies there; in any case, it favored the epic idea of the future 
life. 

Plausible as these reasons may seem, I cannot see that they 
account satisfactorily for so radical a change. Cremation does not 
necessarily cut off the soul from this world. Migration is a 
great solvent of religious belief; the whole epic treatment of 
religion would hardly be possible unless the ties with local wor¬ 
ship had been cut; yet its negative influence would be quite as 
likely to destroy belief in the gods generally as to destroy a 
really active belief in the supernatural character of the soul. 

The true reason for the momentous change under considera¬ 
tion is only to be found in the general process of religious 
development of which it forms a part. The work of the epic 

l *Ibid, t pp. 26-29. 
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movement in developing pan-Hellenic gods was not unrecognized 
in Greece; it has only been obscured to later students by the 
very success of the epic in making national gods. 

Arising among a people (in Asia Minor) for whom the ties 
of local worship were materially weakened by migration; devel¬ 
oped by the bard of the banquet room and the market place, 
but kept on a relatively high plane by the fine taste of the audience 
whose favor was sought; giving free scope to the poet's imagi¬ 
nation, but never losing contact with actual life — it was only 
such an epic which could create the gods of a great people by 
giving birth to its long-developing religious ideals. The influ¬ 
ence of the epic on religious belief and worship was to turn 
attention from the local form of a god to the pan-Hellenic god 
whose favorite home was in that locality, from the Cyprian 
Aphrodite to the Aphrodite who returns to her sacred precinct 
and fragrant altar at Paphos. It was part of the religious 
movement occasioned by the epic when at length many local 
gods were merged in Olympic deities, as Trophonios became 
Zeus Trophonios, Paean became a name for Apollo, and Despoina 
was identified now with Demeter, now with Persephone. A host 
of lesser spirits and of gods worshiped in less known localities 
are neglected entirely by the epic, or appear only as attendants 
of the gods. In the epic world man is freed entirely from the 
anxiety of superstition; his life is in the hands of a few great 
gods enough like himself so that he knows how to win their 
favor. 

The epic is no sacred book, but a purely literary product. 
At the same time it marks a process of religious development 
of utmost significance for later Greece. What part did the 
belief in the soul have in this process of development ? Clearly 
the spirits of the dead, like all lesser spirits, are neglected and 
thrown into the background by the religion of the epic (if I may 
use this phrase to denote the religious movement in connection 
with which the epic arose). The souls once worshiped as 
supernatural lose all their life and reality before the great gods 
of Olympos. Anxious dread of harm from souls neglected 
disappears; curious effort to learn the future from the dead, who 
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have wider vision, appears but in the one instance where epic 
love for marvelous wanderings leads the poet outside the pale of 
epic belief; looking forward to what follows death with mingled 
fear and awe is replaced by joy in the present, that abruptly ends 
with death. I maintain that for the Homeric Greek, as for the 
Hebrew under the Mosaic dispensation, it was the influence of a 
dawning belief in a higher type of gods which made the soul 
fade into a shadow; which checked the worship of souls until 
only a reminiscence remained in certain funeral rites; which set 
aside any real belief in a future life until men formed a hope for 
the future which was in line with the higher plane of religion. 
1 would carefully restrict the comparison to the one general 
point, viz., the influence of the higher religion on the worship 
of souls. The epic poet bears no resemblance to the Hebrew 
preacher of righteousness; the world-wide difference between 
the spiritual character of the higher Hebrew religion and the epic 
view of the Olympic gods explains why the changes in the idea 
of the future are so much more clearly marked in Palestine than 
they are in Greece. Yet for the Greek as for the Hebrew the 
earlier belief in the soul and the early worship of souls were an 
expression of the religious instinct; for the Greek in like man¬ 
ner this belief and worship was in a measure set aside by the 
higher gods of a new phase of religion; and, Anally, belief in a 
real future life was revived on a higher plane in connection with 
the more spiritual worship of Dionysos and Demeter. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE SO-CALLED AGRAPHA. 

To know a little more of the life of Christ, whether of his works 
or words, than the tradition embodied in the gospels tells has from 
early times been the eager desire of men. Apocryphal books almost 
without number have one after another held the attention of great 
numbers of Christians, only to be recognized in the end as disappoint¬ 
ing fictions. One line of serious investigation, however, has been fol¬ 
lowed persistently and hopefully—the search for scattered sayings of 
the Lord preserved outside of the canonical gospels, the so-called 
Agrapha. One of these is familar to all, the word quoted in Paul's 
speech at Miletus, Acts 20 : 35 , and was early noticed. That the writ¬ 
ings of the Fathers contain others which may have claims to genuine¬ 
ness was also seen centuries ago, and the great patristic editors of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries collected in their notes much 
valuable material bearing on the subject. Collections of the sayings 
themselves were also made, and under various names (among which 
that of “Agrapha” seems first to occur in 1776 ) have been current 
ever since Grabe published in 1698 in his Spicilegium eleven Dicta Jesu 
Christi qua in IV. Evangeliis non extant . Of recent collections of the 
more important Agrapha, R. Hofmann's, in his Leben Jesu nach den 
Apokryphen , Westcott’s, in his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels , 
and Schaff’s, in the first volume of his History of the Christian Church , 
are easily accessible and convenient examples. These and similar col¬ 
lections have generally contained from twenty to thirty sayings, and 
have been largely dependent on the lists of Grabe and Fabricius. 

It has long been clear that such collections as these and such special 
investigations of Agrapha as are to be found in Hilgenfeld's Novum 
Testamentum extra canonem receptum , Nicholson's The Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews , and Zahn’s Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
had only prepared the way for an exhaustive collection and investiga¬ 
tion of the material relating to the subject. This was undertaken by 
Dr. Alfred Resch, in his Agrapha : Aussercanonische Evangelienfrag- 
mente in moglichster Vollstdndigkeit zusammengestellt und quellenkritisch 
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untersucht , published in 1889 in volume V of von Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s Tcxtc und Untersuchungen . Resch has carried on this and 
similar researches in the interest of his theory of the origin of the 
synoptic gospels. He holds to an original Hebrew (not Aramaic) 
gospel, consisting chiefly of a report of sayings of Jesus, written by 
the apostle Matthew, which all three synoptic evangelists largely used, 
each making his own translation, and which was also used by Paul and 
the other New Testament writers. Through this solution of the syn¬ 
optic problem he has been led on to the view that the differences from 
the ordinary text of the gospels exhibited by patristic references to the 
life and sayings of our Lord are to be explained by the same orig¬ 
inal Hebrew gospel, which, though never mentioned, yet persisted 
into late times, and was consulted and valued by ecclesiastical writers 
down to the fifth century, if not later. 

This theory naturally sharpened Resch’s eye greatly for what would 
be after all the only convincing proof that he could offer for his theory, 
namely, passages quoted by the New Testament writers or the Fathers, 
but not found in the canonical gospels and naturally to be ascribed to 
this Hebrew gospel. The peculiarities of patristic quotations of well- 
known sayings can be accounted for, as he himself saw, by the assump¬ 
tion of variations in the text of our gospels or of inexact quotation, 
but the existence of a considerable number of sayings of Jesus not 
drawn from the gospels might be a strong argument for the source 
which Resch believes in. This argument would be strengthened if it 
could be made plausible that various passages in the New Testament 
epistles also are really dependent on sayings of Jesus which have been 
preserved outside of the canonical gospels. 

With this purpose Resch made a collection of Agrapha which 
entirely supersedes in completeness all previous lists. He has used 
diligently and exhaustively the work of his predecessors and made 
wide researches on his own account. All the cases that could be found 
in which the saying in question had been quoted by any ancient writer 
have been put together, with full text and references, and in each case 
a parallel has been supplied from the New Testament, intended to 
show that either Luke or the writer of one of the epistles was 
acquainted with the saying in its Hebrew form. Elaborate critical 
discussions are appended, and it is everywhere pointed out with great 
ingenuity how the theory of a Hebrew original explains the divergent 
forms in which the saying appears. In all seventy-five Agrapha are 
collected, which Resch believes probably to have come from this 
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Hebrew primitive gospel, and to be the genuine words of the Lord. 
As an appendix he gives a large collection of “ Apokrypha,” being 
sayings ascribed to Jesus or notices of his life which he holds not to 
have historical value, together with a number of sayings ascribed to 
the apostles. Among these “Apokrypha” figure prominently the 
quotations of Clement, Origen, Eusebius and Jerome from the gospel 
according to the Hebrews, which Resch believes to have been a work 
of no independent significance. Apart from the gospel according 
to the Hebrews and the gospel according to the Egyptians, Resch 
very properly neglects in his investigation the apocryphal gospels. 

In completeness Resch left little to be desired. Two passages from 
the Talmud can be added to his collection. Seven sayings from the 
gnostic book PisEs Sophia perhaps deserve to be included in the 
list of “Apokrypha,” twelve passages from the New Testament or 
from New Testament MSS. ought to be counted in, and a few other 
single Agrapha have been pointed out, but it is unlikely that later 
gleaners in the field will find much to add. What is needed is rigorous 
criticism of the material nowin hand, for in this respect Resch’s work has 
been generally found highly unsatisfactory. The defects of his method 
are several. He has failed to take into account the great number of 
possible explanations in cases where he tries the perilous method of 
explaining variation by a retranslation of both forms of the saying into 
Hebrew, and his use of Hebrew itself in such cases has been declared 
by a competent critic 1 to be marked by insufficient scholarship. In 
this matter, and in his argument in general, what he has to say often 
becomes plausible only if one has already accepted the theory of a 
primitive Hebrew gospel, called (what is almost inconceivable) ^ yp&<M 
by Paul, and used abundantly but left punctiliously unmentioned by the 
Fathers. But this theory rests largely on Resch’s results in this very 
investigation of the Agrapha; and it is itself from the start so obviously 
loaded down with improbabilities that to assume it as the basis of the 
investigation is a glaring petitio principii '. In many cases the saying in 
question is not stated by the patristic writer to be from the Lord, and 
owes its admission to the list of Agrapha solely to the fact that not 
having been traced elsewhere it commends itself to Resch as appro¬ 
priate to his assumed Hebrew gospel. But a perhaps even more 
important defect of method is the total absence of criticism in respect 
to the relations of the sources. Apart from some mere blunders, in 

1 A. Rahlfs in W. Bousset’s review of Resch, Theologucke LiUraturteitung, 1893, 
col. 377 f. 
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which a passage from a patristic writer is found quoted, in a catena 
for instance, and made to do duty over again, Resch has generally 
neglected to ask whether the writers on whose testimony reliance is 
placed had ever read the works of their predecessors. Thus a more or 
less closely related series of Fathers, running from Clement of Alex¬ 
andria through Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Pamphilus, Basil, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Chrysostom, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, may be 
presented as if they offered independent witness to the existence of a 
Hebrew gospel from which each had separately derived the Agraphon 
in question. Resch’s witnesses are often reduced from a large number 
to one or two, when the question of their probable dependence on one 
another is fairly examined. Resch’s thesaurus, then, simply provides 
the means, if supplemented by some few additions that can be made, 
for drawing up a list of those Agrapha which can present some claim 
to be deemed genuine sayings of the Lord. 

I. 

1. From all the material that has been gathered, that part must first 
be excluded in which the writer who quotes the alleged Agraphon has 
not affirmed it to be a saying of Christ. These constitute in them¬ 
selves a little more than half of the Logia held by Resch to be prob¬ 
ably genuine. 

a) In some cases close examination shows that the writer was not 
giving a quotation at all, but was merely paraphrasing, in homiletical 
fashion, the thought of Jesus. One of the best examples here is fur¬ 
nished by Resch’s Logion 6. 

Hippolytus (?), Demonstratio adv . Judaeos , VII: 

o$€v Acyci* y€V7f&rjrti>, <2 irartp, 6 vaos a vrtav rfprjfL<i>fi€vos. 

Whence he says : “Let their temple, Father, be desolate.” 

This occurs in the course of an exposition of Psalm 69 :19-28, and 
although the subject of Aryc* is undoubtedly Christ, the context shows 
that the apparent quotation is meant merely as an explanatory para¬ 
phrase of verse 25 of the psalm. 

b) In addition to these a large number of cases are found in 
which ecclesiastical writers make quotations, as if from the Scrip¬ 
tures, the source of which has not been found. Some of these 
untraced quotations are in the New Testament itself (for instance, 
Eph. 5:14; James 4:5). These have, whenever possible, been seized 
upon by Resch as fragments of his lost Hebrew gospel. It is plain 
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that they can be regarded as such only after the existence of such a 
gospel has been proved. Tn most, if not all, cases there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the words of the Lord are here quoted. One 
example of the many which might be adduced is the following:* 

Clemens Alex., Strom. , I, 8, 41 : 

ovrot oi ra tcardpTia /caracnrwvTC? /cat firjOhr v<fxuvovr€s, <f>rprlv lj ypa<f*rj. 

“These are they who ply their looms and weave nothing,” saith the 
Scripture. 

The fact that the source of this is unknown, and that it is not 
inconceivable in the mouth of Jesus, is surely no sufficient reason for 
ascribing it to him. 

2. Among the sayings also which are actually quoted by ancient 
writers as from the Lord, a few can be at once excluded, because they 
are plainly merely parallel, or at most expanded and inferior, forms of 
genuine sayings found in our gospels. These may often have stood in 
their uncanonical form in some apocryphal gospel. 

For instance : 3 

CUm. Horn ., XII, 29 : 

6 tt}s 6\rfida.% irpo4>iqTrp Icfrq • ra AyaOa ikOciv Set, puucdpio 9 8 «, <fnj<rC, 8 l’ 
ov Zpxerac 6 /xckW /cal ra /ca/ca Avdy/crj eXdciv, oval SI 81 9 otT tp\trc u. 

The prophet of truth said : “Good things must come, but blessed,” 
saith he, “is he through whom they come;” in like manner “it must 
needs be also that evils come, but woe to him through whom they 
come.” 

The pointlessness of the uncanonical addition, which is found also 
in Aphraates, betrays it here as secondary to the canonical saying, 
Matt. 18 : 7, Luke 17:1. 

3. Another small group consists of cases in which a saying from 
some other Source, usually from some part of the Bible, is wrongly 
ascribed to the Lord. That in all early Christian literature eleven 
such mistakes should be known is not surprising. The following 
example, not given by Resch, illustrates sufficiently the group: 

Proverbs 15:1: 

opyrj diroAAwiv /cat <f>povipovs. 

Didascalia Apostolorum syriaca (p. 11, 1 . 12): 

art Xcyct Kvpuxr opyrj /cat efrpov t/xovs dTroAAwtv. 

For the Lord saith : “ Wrath destroyeth even wise men.” 

9 Resch, Logion 38. 3 Resch, Logion 13. 
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The Apostolic Constitutions has in the corresponding place (II, 3) 
<rwfna instead of *v/mo?. Perhaps the error is due to the Syriac trans¬ 
lator or scribe. 

II. 

When these various classes of Agrapha wrongly so-called have 
been excluded, there remains a large number of sayings, including 
most of those commonly gathered into the incomplete lists, which 
purport to be words of the Lord and of which the probable genuine¬ 
ness must be considered in each case by itself. In every one the final 
judgment will rest on the answer to two questions : first , is it reasona¬ 
ble to suppose that trustworthy tradition on this matter should have 
reached the writer who makes the saying known to us ? and, secondly , 
is the saying conceivable in the mouth of Jesus as known to us in the 
gospels ? In the answer to both these questions a considerable subject¬ 
ive element must necessarily enter, and in individual cases there will 
doubtless always remain differences of judgment. The matter is com¬ 
plicated by the possibility often present that a saying in its trans¬ 
mitted form clearly apocryphal may yet have a kernel of genuineness. 
I believe, however, that in all but a few cases the evidence is clear, in 
most of these plainly to the disadvantage of the Agraphon. 

A 

It may be well first to collect here a few of the more interesting 
Agrapha which seem plainly not to be genuine words of the Lord. 

Clem. Alex., Strom., V, 10, 64: 4 

Acyci yap 6 irpotfnjTrjr irapafiokrjv tcvplov rts voi foti €t firj <r<xf>6<: teal im- 
<rnqfi<ov teal dyair&v rbv tcvpiov axrrov; itrl SXJywv iarrl ravra \wpvjoru. ov yap 
<f>$OYtov, <f > V <T b irapyyyeiXev 6 tcvptos rm evayyt Awp* pvarypiov ipov ipdi 
ml to is vlot? t ov cZkov p.ov. 

For the prophet saith : Who shall know the parable of the Lord 
except the wise and understanding and that loveth his Lord ? It 
belongeth to a few only to receive these things. For not grudgingly, 
he saith, did the Lord declare in a certain gospel : “ My mystery is 
for me and for the sons of my house. M 

This saying seems to have been taken up by some apocryphal 
gospel from Isaiah 24:16, where it is found in the translations of 
Theodotion and Symmachus. 

4 Rcsch, Logion 17. 
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Origen, In Joann ., Tom. II, 6 : s 

lav ft TrpocruTcu ti« to tcaO’ 'Ejfyxuovs cuayytAiov, tvOa avros 6 <r<t)Tijp <fnj<nv. 
(Lpn ZXafii p.€ 1 ) P-ip"r)P p-ov to aytov irvcv/ia iv puqi tu>v Tpt^tov /mov #cat a7njv€yxc 
/!€ cis to opos to fieya ®a./?u>p. 

And if anyone goes to the gospel according to the Hebrews, there the 
Saviour himself saith: “Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me 
by one of my hairs and carried me off to the great mountain Tabor.” 

Jerome, Dc viris Ulus tribus, II: 6 

Evangelium quoque quod appellatur secundum Hebrseos et a me 
nuper in Graecum Latinumque sermonem translatum est, quo et 
Origenes saepe utitur, post resurrectionem Salvatoris refert: Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis ivit ad Jacobum et 
apparuit ei. Iuraverat enim Jacobus se non comesturum panem ab ilia 
hora qua biberat calicem Domini (v. /. Dominus), donee videret eum 
resurgentem a dormientibus. 

Rursusque post paululum : Afferte, ait Dominus, mensam et panem. 
Statimque additur: Tulit panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo 
Justo et dixit ei: Frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius 
hominis a dormientibus. 

Also the so-called gospel according to the Hebrews, which was 
recently translated by me into Greek and Latin, which Origen, too, 
often uses, relates after the resurrection of the Saviour: But when the 
Lord had given the linen cloth to the priest’s servant, he went to 
James and appeared to him. For James had taken an oath that he 
would not eat bread from that hour in which he had drunk the cup of 
the Lord ( or , in which the Lord had drunk the cup) until he should 
see him rising from them that sleep. 

And again, a little farther on: “Bring me,” saith the Lord, “a 
table and bread.” And there follows immediately: He took the bread 
and blessed and brake and gave to James the Just, and said to him : 
“ My brother, eat thy bread, inasmuch as the Son of Man hath risen 
from them that sleep.” 

Irenaeus, V, 33, 3L: 7 

Quemadmodum presbyteri meminerunt, qui Joannem discipulum 
Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo, quemadmodum de temporibus illis 

s Resch, Apokryphon 14. 1 Resch, Apokryphon 95. 

6 Resch, Apokryphon 50. 
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docebat Dominus et dicebat: Venient dies in quibus vinese nascentur 
singular decern millia palmitum habentes, et in uno paimite dena 
millia brachiorum, et in uno vero paimite [/. brachio] dena millia 
flagellorum, et in unoquoque flagello dena millia botruum, et in uno- 
quoque botro dena millia acinorum, et unumquodque acinum expres- 
sum dabit vigintiquinque metretas vini. Et cum eorum apprehenderit 
aliquis sanctorum botrum, alius clamabit: Botrus ego melior sum, me 
sume, per me Dominum benedic. Similiter et granum tritici decern 
millia spicarum generaturum, et unamquamque spicam habituram 
decern millia granorum, et unumquodque granum quinque bilibres 
similae clarae mundae: et reliqua autem poma et semina et herbam 
secundum congruentiam iis consequentem: et omnia animalia iis 
cibis utentia, quae a terra accipiuntur, pacifica et consentanea invicem 
fieri, subiecta hominibus cum omni subiectione. 

Haec autem et Papias, Joannis auditor, Polycarpi autem contuber- 
nalis, vetus homo, per scripturam testimonium perhibet in quarto 
librorum suorum : sunt enim illi quinque libri conscripti. Et adiecit 
dicens: Haec autem credibilia sunt credentibus. Et Juda, inquit f 
proditore non credente et interrogate : Quomodo ergo tales geniturae 
a Domino perficientur ? dixisse Dominum : Videbunt qui venient in 
ilia. 

As the elders, who saw John the disciple of the Lord, relate, that 
they had heard from him, how the Lord used to teach concerning those 
times, and to say: “ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, 
each having ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand 
branches, and on each branch again ten thousand twigs, and on each 
twig ten thousand clusters, and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, 
and each grape when pressed shall yield five-and-twenty measures 
of wine. And when any of the saints shall have taken hold of one 
of their clusters, another shall cry : I am a better cluster; take 
me, bless the Lord through me. Likewise also a grain of wheat shall 
produce ten thousand heads, and every head shall have ten thousand 
grains, and every grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright and clean, and 
the other fruits, seeds, and the grass shall produce in similar propor¬ 
tions, and all the animals, using these fruits which are products of 
the soil, shall become in their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient 
to man in all subjection.” 
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These things Papias, who was a hearer of John and a companion 
of Polycarp, an ancient worthy, witnesseth in writing in the fourth 
of his books, for there are five books composed by him. And he 
added, saying : “ But these things are credible to them that believe.” 
And when Judas the traitor did not believe, and asked, How ^hall such 
growths be accomplished by the Lord ? he relates that the Lord said: 
“They shall see, who shall come to these [times].” 

Hippolytus, Comm . in Danielem , lib. IV (ed. Bratke, p. 44): 

tov oZv tcvpLov Snjyovpivov t<hs paOrjraxq ircpi Trjq p^XXovoyjq ru»v dyunr 
fiaxnXtias wq c Irj tvSo£oq kcu $avpaary, KwrairXayuq 6 *Iou8as bn to ts Xtyopi- 
voiq 2<fn) * kcu ns cLpa Sif/crai ravra ; 6 8c Kvpioq $<fnj • ravra fyovreu oi a£un 
ytvopeva 1 . 

So when the Lord told the disciples about the coming kingdom of 
the saints, how it was glorious and marvelous, Judas, amazed at what 
was said, said : And who then shall see these things ? And the Lord 
replied : “These things shall they see who become worthy.” 

Matt. 6:13 (Textus Receptus): 

on (tov iorrtv ff /3acri\tia kcu 1 ) 8vva piq kcu rf 8o(a dq rovq aitovaq. Aprjv. 

“ For thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory. Amen.” 

Codex Aigerince Peckover , 713®", Matt. 17:26 f.: 

avr<p 6 *hj( rovq' cLpayt iXevBtpoC daiv oi viot. i<fnj Sifuov* mi. Acya 
6 T rprovq- 80s ofo kcu <ru, cSs AXXorpioq avrwv . 

Jesus said unto him: Therefore the sons are free. Simon said: 
Yea. Jesus saith : “ Give thou therefore also, as if a stranger to them.” 

Mark 9 : 49 (Textus Receptus): 

kcu Traxra Ovcta dAi AXurBrjcrerax. 

“And every sacrifice shall be salted with salt.” 

This seems to be derived from Lev. 2:13. 

Mark 16 : 15-18 : 

kcu cIttcv avrots* TTopcvOtvrtq €iq tov Koorpov awavra, Krjpv(aT€ to cvayyiXtov 
•jraxrrj Trj KTt<ru. 6 irurTCixras kcu pairrurduq <r<ofrq<rcTai, 8 8c Awurn^raq Kara- 
KpifoprcTai. (Trjpeta Si Tots Trurrcvcrcuriv AKoXovBijaei Tavra, iv t» ovoparl pov 
Saxpovia €Kpa\ovcrtv, yXiooxraxq XaXrprovaiV) kcu iv tcus \tpo\v o<f>ctq Apovo tv, 
kSlv Saveunpov n irutxn v oi) prj axrrovq flXaifrr), bri appioorovg xgpas ivtBrprov - 
<tiv kcu kclXcus c£oaxnv. 

And he said unto them: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
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gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned. And these signs 
shall follow them that believe: in my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with tongues; and in their hands they shall take up 
serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” 

These verses from the unauthentic ending of the gospel of Mark 
seem to be a general summary of the commission of the apostles 
resembling the fragments of the Kerygma Petri quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. 


B 

It is of greater interest to look at the Agrapha which seem to 
have considerable historical value. As to how much value is to be 
ascribed to each, opinions vary greatly; and the right of all but a 
very few to a place in the list at all is disputed. 8 

1. Acts 20 : 35 : 9 

pvrjpovtvuv rc Ttuv XoyiDv tov Kvpwv 'Irprov oti avroi chrcir patcapiov iarty 
futAAoK &$owu rj Xapfidvuv. 

And to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself 
said: 11 It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

2. Justin, Dial ., 47.*° 

&O KOU 6 jftUT€pOS Kvpws *lrj<TOV$ X/310T09 c! T€V iv ofc &V Vpds KaTaXdfiui, 
Iv TOVTOtS KCU KplVto. 

Wherefore also our Lord Jesus Christ said : “ Where I find you, 
there will I also judge.” 

3. Origen, De or at, libell, , c. 2. 11 

to pht o atriin ra ptyaka, teal ra puepa vpXv TrpooTt$rj<T€rax } iccu* 

curttrt Ta Imvpavta, teal ra Imytia vpZv TrpoartBrpTtrax. 

That which is needful: “Ask for the great things and the small 
shall be added unto you;” and, “Ask for the heavenly things, and 
the earthly shall be added unto you.” 

Clement of Alexandria (Strom., I, 24, 158) quotes the first part of 

• For fuller discussion of these and the other Agrapha, the reader is referred to 
Resch, Agrapha, 1889, and to the present writer’s Die Spruche Jesu die in den kanoni- 
schen Evangelien nicht iiberliefert sind, Leipzig, 1896. 

’Resch, Logion 12. *°Resch, Logion 39. 11 Resch, Logion 41. 
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this saying, and Eusebius (In Psalm. 16:2) introduces the same part 
with 6 <norr)p iSISc utkcv Xeytoy. 

4. Clemens Alex., Strom ., I, 28, 177:” 

cikoto >9 apa teal rj ypcufnj tolovtovs tiv as If pas SiaXtKrucovs ovrtos cflcXovou 
yeveer&u, irapaivtr yivctrtfc 8c SoKipoi T/xwrcftrat, Ta /a£v <t7ro8oxt/ia^ovrcs, to 
8£ koAov icarc^OKTC?. 

Apelles ap. Epiphanium, Haer . XLIV, ^ : 

ovtcjs yap, ffarpriv, €<f>r] iv Tip evayyeXiur yive<r&c SoKipoi rpa*c£irai. 

Didascalia , II, 36 (Syr., p. 42): 

on dprjrtu avTois (/. rots ivurKoirois) * yivccrtfc rpaTrcffnu iotapoi. 

Pistis Sophia , p. 353 (Lat., p. 220): 

Respondens o-wn/p dixit Mariae : dixi vobis olim : estote sicut sapi- 
entes rpaTrc&TOi, scilicet bonum suscipite malum eiicite. 

Gem. Horn., II, 51: 

cvAoyco? 6 SiSao-KaXos $p<ov IXcycv* yivc<r 0 e Tpaire(iTai Sotapoi. 

“Be approved money changers/* 

For this very often quoted saying, these five witnesses are appar¬ 
ently independent. 

5-. Rev. 16:15: 13 

iSov IpyppoL Kkcrmjs' panaptos 6 yprjyoputv teal rrjpwv ra IpAria a vrow, 
«W prj yvpvos TrtpLimTrj teal fiXtira xrtv rrjv hxryrpLoavvrfV axrrov. 

“ Behold, I come as a thief; blessed is he that watcheth and keep- 
eth his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame.** 

6. Eusebius, H. E., Ill, 39, 17 : u 

i.KT€0€LTai (sc. 6 Ilairtas) 8c teal aXXrjv urroptav wepii ywaucos lux iroXXaxs 
apapruus 8ta/?A rjOdarjs im rov KvpCov , rjv to tear' *E ftpcuovs ciayycXiov Tcpcc^a. 

And (Papias) has set forth also another story about a woman 
accused of many sins before the Lord, which the gospel according to 
the Hebrews contains. 

This is undoubtedly the same as John 7 : 53 — 8: 11, the section on 
the Woman taken in Adultery. 

7. Jerome, In Ezech. 18:7: x5 

In evangelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei legere consueverunt 
inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris sui spiritum contristaverit. 

” Resch, Logion 43. m Resch, p. 341. 

*3 Resch, Logion 74. *s Resch, Apokryphon 7. 
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In the gospel which the Nazarenes are accustomed to read, that 
according to the Hebrews, there is put among the greatest crimes, “he 
who shall have grieved the spirit of bis brother.” 

The judgment as to the value of sayings quoted from the gospel 
according to the Hebrews will depend on the view taken of the origin 
and character of that book. If it was a secondary apocryphal gospel, 
based on the Greek canonical gospels, it will probably have contained 
little or nothing of independent value. If, on the other hand, it was 
a gospel embodying the traditions of the evangelical history preserved 
from the beginning in an isolated body of Palestinian Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, it may well have contained, together with grotesque and apoc¬ 
ryphal enlargements, some valuable matter peculiar to itself; and the 
probable genuineness of the sayings must then be determined in each 
case for itself. 

8. Jerome, In Ephes. 5:3, 4 : 16 

In Hebraico quoque evangelio legimus Dominum ad discipulos 
loquentem : Et numquam, inquit, laeti sitis, nisi quum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate. 

In the Hebrew gospel, too, we read of the Lord saying to the disci¬ 
ples: “And never,” said he, “rejoice, except when you have looked 
upon your brother in love.” 

9. II Clem . Rom ., V, 2-4 : 17 

Aeyci yap 6 tcvpw &rc<r 0 € ok apvia iv plaif Av/ccov. AwOK ptOtU 8k 6 Ilcrpos 
avrtf Aeycr iav ovv 8ia<nrapd£(i)(riv oi \vkol ra Apvia; elxcv 6 *Irj<T(ns t<£ IIcT/xp* 
p>7] <f>ofi€UjQ(MTav ra Apvia to vs Av/covs pvra to AnoOavciv avra• teal v/xtis prj 
QofourOe tovs <faro#crcwovra? v/ias /cat prfikv vpXv Swaftcvovs 7 routv, dAAa 
iftoftturdt tov pera to AttoO aviiv vpJas €\ovra i$owrtav ifrvxfis xat <r<o/iaT 09 , rov 
fiaXuv cis ytcvvav mpos. 

For the Lord saith : Ye shall be as lambs in the midst of wolves. 
But Peter answering saith unto him : What, then, if the wolves should 
tear the lambs ? Jesus said unto Peter : “ Let not the lambs fear the 
wolves after they are dead; and ye also, fear ye not them that kill 
you and are not able to do anything to you; but fear Him that after 
ye are dead hath power over soul and body to cast them into the 
gehenna of fire.” 

It seems not impossible that this is the original connection of Matt. 
10:16 (Luke 10:3) with Matt. 10:28 (Luke 12:4 f.). 

*Resch, Apokryphon 8. ^Resch, Apokryphon 10. 
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10. Origen, In Matt., Tom. XV, 14, Vetus interpretatio: 18 

Scriptum est in evangelio quodam, quod dicitur secundum Hebraeos, 

si tamen placet alicui suscipere illud non ad auctoritatem sed ad mani- 
festationem propositae quaestionis : Dixit, inquit, ad eum alter divitum : 
Magister, quid bonum faciens vivam ? Dixit ei: Homo, leges et pro- 
phetas fac. Respondit ad eum : Feci. Dixit ei: Vade, vende omnia 
quae possides et divide pauperibus et veni, sequere me. Ccepit autem 
dives scalpere caput suum et non placuit ei. Et dixit ad eum Dominus: 
Quomodo dicis, legem feci et prophetas, quoniam scriptum est in lege: 
diliges proximum tuum sicut te ipsum, et ecce multi fratres tui, filii 
Abrahae, amicti sunt stercore morientes prae fame, et domus tua plena 
est multis bonis, et non egreditur omnino aliquid ex ea ad eos. Et 
conversus dixit Simoni discipulo suo sedenti apud se: Simon, fili 
Joannae, facilius est camelum intrare per foramen acus quam divitem 
in regnum ccelorum. 

It is written in a certain gospel, the so-called gospel according to 
the Hebrews, if anyone likes to take it up not as having any authority 
but to shed light on the matter in hand : The other, it says, of the 
rich men said unto him: Master, by doing what good thing shall I 
have life ? He said to him: Man, do the law and the prophets. He 
answered unto him : I have. He said to him : Go, sell all that thou hast, 
and divide to the poor, and come, follow me. But the rich man began 
to scratch his head, and it pleased him not. And the Lord said unto 
him : “ How sayest thou, I have done the law and the prophets, since 
it is written in the law: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
behold, many brethren of thine, sons of Abraham, are clad in filth, 
dying of hunger, and thy house is full of good things, and nothing at 
all goes out from it to them.” And he turned and said to Simon his 
disciple who was sitting by him : Simon, son of John, it is easier for a 
camel to enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich man into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

11. Eusebius, Theophania Syr . (ed. S. Lee), IV, 12, pp. 233-4, 
235 : * 9 

The cause therefore of the divisions of the soul that comes to pass 
in houses he himself taught, as we have found in a place in the gospel 
existing among the Jews in the Hebrew language, in which is said: 
“ I will select to myself the good, those good ones whom my Father in 
heaven has given me.” 

,8 Resch, Apokryphon 17. **Resch, Apokryphon 21 b. 
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12. Talmud, Aboda Zara , 16 b, 17 a. 

The rabbis have the following tradition: When Rabbi Elieser was 
once imprisoned for heresy ( minuth , 1. e. inclination to the forbidden 
Christian religion), he was brought before the (Roman) court to be 
judged. The judge said to him: Does such a mature man as thou art 
occupy himself with such vain things ? Elieser replied: The Judge is 
just to me. The judge thought that Elieser was speaking of him, in 
fact he referred to his Father in heaven. Then the judge said: Because 
I believe thee, thou art acquitted. When Elieser came home, his dis¬ 
ciples came to comfort him, but he would accept no comfort. Then R. 
Akiba said to him : Permit me to say to thee something of that which 
thou hast taught me. He answered : Say on. Then said R. Akiba: Per¬ 
haps thou hast at some time heard a heresy which pleased thee, because 
of which thou hast now been imprisoned for heresy. Elieser replied: 
Akiba, thou remindest me. I was once walking in the upper street of 
Sepphoris; there I met one of the disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, 
named James of Kephar Sekhanja, who said to me : In your law (Deut. 
23: 19) it reads: Thou shalt not bring the hire of an harlot into the 
house of thy God. Is it lawful that from such gifts one should have a 
draught house built for the high priest ? I knew not what to answer 
him. Then he said to me: Thus taught me Jesus of Nazareth: “Of 
the hire of an harlot hath she gathered it, and to the hire of an harlot 
shall it return (Micah 1:7); from filth it came, to the place of filth 
shall it go.” This explanation pleased me, and therefore have I been 
arrested for heresy, because I transgressed the word of Scripture: 
Remove thy way far from her (Prov. 5 :8), from her, that is, from 
heresy. 

13. Codex Bezae, after Matt. 20: 28.*° 

S2 £rjT€iT€ 4 k /Mucpov av&joui koI Ik fi€%ovo* IXarrov Avou. tiatpyo- 
/icvot Sc *cu irapaK\rjd€VT€$ Sumnjo-ai firj dvajcXivtaOe cis rots ((tyovrag roirov?, 
/Aiprorc 4v$o£6rtp6? c rov 4irc\0y, *01 irpoaeXOwv 6 SturvoKXijTwp aiqj <roi m In 
Kant) \(t>p€i t *ai Kanu<rxuv&q<rr). iav Sc dvairiayj^ cts rov fjrrova rowov *cu 
<rov rjrnav , 4pu <ro 1 6 Sc4irvo*A7/ra>p * <rvv aye Iti avu>, *cu lorai aoi 
tovto xprfoipLOV. 

“ But ye seek from the small to increase and from the greater to be 
less. But when ye come in invited to a feast, sit not down in dis¬ 
tinguished places, lest one grander than thou arrive, and the giver of 
the feast come and say to thee, Go farther down, and thou be ashamed. 

*° Rcsch, pp. 70 ff. 
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But if thou sit down in the meaner place, and one meaner than thou 
arrive, the giver of the feast will say to thee, Join [us] farther up, and 
that shall be to thine advantage.” 

14. Acts 1: 5 ; 11:16. 

* 10 x 11079 fibr ipairrurev v&m, vpeis 8 c iv wvevfAan fiawrurOi^reaBe ayuf ov 
fitra TroAAas rav ras ^fiipas. 

“John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” 

15. 1. Thess. 4 :15-17. 

tovto yap ifj&v Xeyofiev iv Xoyy Kvpiov , on ffpeis ol ££>vrcs ol irepiXenrope- 
vol els tyjv 1 Topovatav rou tcvpCov ov firj tf&atrwfiev tovs KOifirfievras * ori avro s 
6 Kvpvos iv KtkcvapaTi , iv <f><Dvrj &p\ay ycXov icat aaXmyyt Oeov , KarafitjacraL 
&i r’ ovpavov, not ol vticpdi iv Xpurnp bvajOTTfuavTai irpSnov, Irrevra rjpels ot 
(utvres ol ireptXenro/icvoi apua crw axrrois apirayrprofteOa iv veifteXais els &vavrrf- 
<tiv tov tcvpiov els dc'pa’ <ccu ovtws 7rdvrorc <rw tcvpup ivo/ieOa. 

For this we say unto you in a word of the Lord, that we that are 
alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that are fallen asleep; for 'the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first; 
then we that are alive, that are left, shall together with them be caught 
up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air; * and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord. 


C 

In addition to these fifteen Agrapha for which some considerable 
probability can be claimed, the following deserve to be mentioned. 
They are sayings which one hesitates to reject altogether, while 
obstacles exist to their acceptance. They vary greatly in character, 
and commend themselves in very different degrees. 

1. Origen, Hont. in Jeremiam , XX, 3” 

Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et quaero sive quis personam 
figuravit Salvatoris, sive in memoriam adduxit, an verum sit hoc quod 
dictum est. Ait autem ipsi (/. ipse) Salvator: Qui iuxta me est, iuxta 
ignem est; qui longe est a me, longe est a regno. 

I have read somewhere what purports to be an utterance of the 

” Resch, Logion 5. 
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Saviour, and I query (equally if someone put it into the mouth of the 
Saviour, or if someone remembered it) whether it is true which is 
said. But the Saviour himself saith: “He who is near me is near the 
fire, he who is far from me is far from the kingdom.” 

2. Excerpta ex Theodoto ap. Clem. Alex., § 2." 

Sid tovto Acyci 6 (rarnyp* <r«{ov tru kgu tf ifrvyri crow. 

For this reason the Saviour saith: “Be saved, thou and thy soul.” 

3. Apostolic Church-Order , c. 26 (Hilgenfeld, N. T. extra canonem 9 , 
IV, p. 118)/ 3 

irpotktyt yap fjp.iv, ore l&Socriccy, otl to Sid rov lo^vpov o-adhfomu. 

For he said to us before, when he was teaching, “That which is 
weak shall be saved through that which is strong.” 

4. Diddsca/ia, II, 8 (Syr., p. 14,1. 1 5).* 

Acyci yap ff ypa<fnj' dvfjp dlsKtfto? dircipcurros. 

For the Scripture saith: “ A man is unapproved if he be untempted.” 

Tertull., De bapt ., c. 20. 

Vigilate et orate, inquit, ne incidatis in tentationem. Et ideo credo 
tentati sunt, quoniam obdormierunt, ut apprehensum Dominum desti- 
tuerint, et qui cum eo perstiterit et gladio sit usus, ter etiam negaverit. 
Nam et prsecesserat dictum : Neminem intentatum regna ccelestia con- 
secuturum. 

Watch and pray, he saith, that ye enter not into temptation. And 
so I think they were tempted, because they fell asleep, so that they 
failed the Lord after his arrest, and he who continued with him and 
used the sword even denied him three times. For the saying had also 
preceded, “that no one untempted should attain to the heavenly 
realms.” 

5. Codex Bezse, after Luke 6:4.** 

tq avrfi fjP'ipy Btturapuevos nva Ipya^opuevov n$ ouftpdnp dirty avrejr 
avQpurwt, tl ptv ol8a$ rt iroccts, paKapios d * cl 8k p.rj oZSas, brucaTaparos teal 
TapaPdrrp d rov vopav. 

On the same day, seeing one working on the Sabbath, he said to 
him: “ Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; but if 
thou knowest not, thou art accursed and a transgressor of the Law.” 

•■Resch, Logion 8. *• Resch, Logion 26. 

•3 Resch, Logion 15. *s Resch, Logion 27. 
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6. Jerome, Adv . Pelage III, 2.* 6 

Ecce mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant ei: Joannes Baptista 
baptizat in remissionem peccatorum; eamus et baptizemur ab eo. 
Dixit autem eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer ab eo ? nisi forte 
hoc ipsum, quod dixi, ignorantia est. 

Behold, the Lord’s mother and his brethren were saying to him: 
John the Baptist baptizes unto the remission of sins; let us go and be 
baptized by him. He said unto them : “ What sin have I done, that I 
should go and be baptized by him ? unless perchance this very thing 
which I have said is an ignorance” [/. e . a sin]. 

Jerome says that he has taken this from the gospel according to 
the Hebrews. 

7. Clemens Alex., Strom ., V, 14, 96.* 1 

urov yap tovtocs itcttva Mvarar ov wavaercu 6 {t/twv hoq tLv cvpy, cvp&v & 
$ap.prj&q(T€Tai, OapfirjdtU 8k patrt\cv<rti, ftacrtkcvaa? 8k iiravawavo’CTai. 

For those words have the same meaning with these others: “ He 
that seeketh shall not stop until he find, and when he hath found he 
shall wonder, and when he hath wondered he shall reign, and when 
he hath reigned he shall rest.” 

Clement elsewhere (Strom., II, 9, 45) quotes a part of this saying 
and says that it comes from the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

8. II. Clem . Rom., XII, 2.*® 

fartpwTTjOcl 5 yap avro? 6 tcvpios vwo r ivos, irorc r}£ei avrov rj ficutnXxta, clwcv 
orav kcrrtu ra 8 vo cv, teal to ££u> to foot, kcu to apaev perk. tt}$ ^Acuxs, 
ovtc dperev ovtc OrjXv. 

For the Lord himself, having been asked by someone when his 
kingdom should come, said: “When the two shall be one, and the 
outer as the inner, and the male with the female, neither male nor 
female.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus. 89 

a) Strom., Ill, 6, 45: 

Tjj 'SaXwpy 6 Kvpto? wwdavopevy, /xc^/x wot c OavaTos loyyau, oxrg m 
KOKOV TOV fiiOV SyTOS KOI TTjq KTUT€<D? WOVTJpaf, p€gpi% OV, C IwCV, VfUtf al yWCLt- 
#CCS TUCTCTC. 

96 Resch, Apokryphon 2. — Resch, Logion 30. 

97 Resch, Apokryphon 11. n Resch, Apokryphon 16. 
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When Salome asked how long death should have power, the Lord 
(not meaning that life is evil and the creation bad) said: “As long as 
you women bear.*’ 

b) Strom., III, 9, 63: 

oi Si bvri rcur<ro/icvot ryj tcrCtru rov Otov Sia rfjs tvifrfpov fy/cparcta? *<lxcTva 
Xtyowri ra irpfc 'Sakwfj.rp' tiprjptva, iv wportpov ipLvq<rOr)puev * ^tptrat Sc, 
otfuu, iv rip tear* Alyxnrruns txtayytXup. <£a oi yap on avros eTircv 6 aarrqp* 
IjX&ov KaraXwraL ra Ipya fl^Acids, ^Xcxas fiiv ri}$ im$vpuas f tpya Si yev- 
vrpruv teal iftOopdv. 

And those who oppose the creation of God through shameful 
abstinence allege those words also spoken to Salome whereof we made 
mention above. And they are contained, I think, in the gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptians. For they say that the Saviour himself said: “I 
came to destroy the works of the female,” the female being lust and 
the works birth and corruption. 

c) Strom. , III, 9, 66: 

ri Si ov^i Kal ra l&js rmv wpb f HaXmp.rp' tlprjpJvatv brufrtpovav oi irdvra 
pJtXXov rj Tip Kara rrjv dXijOttav tvayytXueip erroixqeravrtf kclvovi; efrafitvrp ykp 
avTrjf tcaXis otv brotrjou prj rocovua, aSs ov Scdvrws rrjs ycvc<rca>? wapaXapu- 
f$avopLtvrjs, bpt(f3crat Xtywv 6 Kvptos' iracrav efxiyt flordvrjv, rrjv Si iruepuiv 
tyovouv prj fydyrjS. 

And why do not they who walk any way rather than by the gospel 
rule of truth adduce the rest also of the words spoken to Salome ? 
For when she said: Therefore have I done well in that I have not 
brought forth, as if it were not fitting to accept motherhood, the 
Lord replies, saying: “ Eat every herb, but that which hath bitterness 
eat not.” 

d) Strom., Ill, 13, 92: 

Sect tovto roc d Kaoxnavdf faerr ww$avofuvrp Tip '%aXtap.rp, w ore yvaxT- 
Srprerax (I. ycinfatrai) tX wtpl iv rjptro, lefrtj 6 Kvpw drav to tt}s alayyvrj^ 
Mvpa waTqerrjrt teal orav ytvrjrxu ra Sdo Iv, Kal to eLpptv p €ra tt}s OrjXtias, 
ovrt Sppcv ovrt OrjXv. 

Therefore Cassian says: When Salome inquired when those things 
should be concerning which she asked, the Lord said: “When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the two shall be one, and 
the male with the female, neither male nor female.” 

9. Luke 9 : 55 f. (Textus Receptus). 
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teal tforcv' ovk oiSare otov irvcvpaTos €<tt€ v/icts* 6 y6p vtos rov dvOpunrov 
ovk rj\6t tfrv)(a$ avOpw ircuv dforoAcoxu aWa auxrau. 

And he said : “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For 
the Son of Man came not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” 

10. Luke 23 : 34 (Textus Receptus). 

6 8k ’Iiyo-ovs IXcyc* wa rep, c$ avrots* ov yap olSturi vL wounkn. 

And Jesus said : “Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

11. 1 Cor. 11 : 24 f. 

tovto TrouiTt cfc Trjv kfirfv avdpvrfonv. 

TOVTO 7TOCCITC 6(70X15 iav TTlVrjT€ €15 T^V dvdflVTjCriV. 

“This do in remembrance of me.” 

“This do as oft as ye drink it in remembrance of me.” 

The first impression gained from a critical study of the Agrapha is 
that but trifling intrinsic interest attaches to even the better attested 
group of sayings. Standing, as many of them do, torn from their 
context, they are often highly obscure, and except for a few that have 
been transmitted to us in connection with the New Testament, they add 
almost nothing to the gospel record. The second striking fact about 
them is their small number. If the Fathers, who plainly interested 
themselves in extra-canonical traditions, have preserved for us only 
these few sayings of the Lord, the reason can hardly have been other 
than that there were but few Agrapha to preserve. It seems as if the 
canonical gospels had gathered up practically all the tradition that 
came over into the great church from the Palestinians. The destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the withering of Jewish Christianity cut off the 
Gentile church from new supplies drawn from a living tradition, and 
the church was thrown wholly on what the early Christians had brought 
it. The evangelists collected and arranged this treasure, and did their 
work so well that only stray bits here and there, and these of little 
value, were left for the gleaners. In this contrast between the richness 
of the gospels and the insignificance of the Agrapha and in the 
illustration it gives of the historical position assigned on other grounds 
to the gospels, not in any testimony to a supposed primitive Hebrew 
book, lies the chief significance of the Agrapha for the study of the 
New Testament. James Hardy Ropes. 

Harvard University. 
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THE HEBREW ECCLESIASTICUS. 

SOME OF ITS ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 

In a recent article* the present writer pointed out that the lately 
discovered fragments of a Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus contain some 
seven new lines, but on the other hand omit some seventeen common 
to the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions. It is proposed here to deal 
with the inclusions and exclusions of the various texts somewhat more 
fully. 

It is obvious that so long as we possess only part of this Hebrew 
text we have not only to make use of it to aid in the determination of 
the true text of the portions it covers, but also to deduce from a survey 
of the phenomena of these chapters canons regarding the relative value 
of the versions to be applied in those portions where the latter are the 
only sources available. 

These canons can, it is true, be determined only after a careful and 
minute comparison of the various texts, a work which should not be 
done hastily. For such examination as one has subjected them to 
only reveals how perplexing the mutual relations are. . It may perhaps 
be of some use, however, in indicating points of view, to make a prelim¬ 
inary study of a more limited kind. We propose therefore to consider 
the presence or absence of entire lines or groups of lines. Of omis¬ 
sions or additions or substitutions of phrases or words, accordingly, 
even when they very materially modify the sense, we shall take no 
account. Our problem is thus rather the comparative completeness 
than the relative purity of the several texts. The distinction is perhaps 
a little arbitrary, but it has the advantage of giving us a manageable 
subject. If the points we shall collect suggest any provisional gener¬ 
alizations, these may be useful as working hypotheses in the wider and 
more important investigation that lies beyond. 

i. Total number of lines to be considered .— It will be convenient to 
begin by asking what is the number of distinct lines now attested in 
one source or another. Of course it is not quite possible to say cate¬ 
gorically how many these are. Opinions will differ as to where lines 
should begin and end; and also as to what lines in the several texts 
are equivalent and what distinct. We shall for our present purpose 

'Expository Times, March 1897, pp. 262-7. The reference there in footnote I on 
p. 265 is to the present article, which was written at the same time. 
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regard as equivalent any lines occurring in the same general context if 
they have anything at all in common. After examining with some 
care we have concluded to reckon such lines at 760: it will appear 
more clearly as we proceed, how far it is possible to give any exact 
number at all. The largest number of these 760 lines contained in any 
one source is 726 in the Latin. This is followed by the Greek with 
720 and the Hebrew with 717. The Syriac comes last with 546. 

2. Distribution amongst the sources .— As to the character of the 
attestation of these 760 lines, we note first of all that almost two-thirds 
of them, more exactly 504 lines, are attested by all our four sources— 
Hebrew (//), Greek (0), Syriac (8), and Latin (Z.). To this common 
matter, with which for our present purpose we have of course nothing 
to do, L adds 222 lines, Q 216, H 213, and 8 42. The first thing that 
strikes one here is the disproportionately small number of lines that 
the Syriac has to contribute in addition to the common basis. And 
this only comes out more strikingly if we start, not from the 504 lines 
common to all four texts, but — as would for some purposes be more 
convenient—from the 521 common to the three versions ( Q8L ). To 
this common basis of 521 lines, then, L adds 205 lines, Q and H 199 
and 196, respectively, but 8 only 25. 

The omissions of the Syriac version are of two kinds—detached 
lines, and continuous passages. If any inferences, however, as to the 
relation of the Syriac and Hebrew texts are to be drawn from chaps. 
39-49, it must be remembered that the most of 8 ’s great lacunae occur 
here. In fact out of the total of 214 lines excluded by the Syriac, the 
great lacunae account for no less than 138.* Whatever theory be 
adopted in explanation of these lacunae, however, the seventy-six 
detached lines that the Syriac excludes leave it beyond a doubt the 
shortest text. 3 

3. Range of the Greek text. —The frequent omissions of the Syriac 
were, however, already a well-known feature. The really new fact is 
that the Hebrew additions to the common basis are practically equal 
in extent to those of the -Greek. This is, however, accidental; the 
equality of amount is not due to identity of range; the one text is full 
where the other is lacking. The Greek has as many as twenty-nine 

•The passages omitted are 39: 17^-200 = 9 lines; 41 :13/1-42 \%d =50 lines 
(broken into two by the insertion of several lines representing the end of chap. 41, 
and containing some very remarkable additions, on which see below, No. 9, £); 
43 : Iir—33^ = 55 lines; 45 ; 8^-14^ = 24 lines. 

3 The omissions of the other texts are as follows: L, 34 lines; 0, 40 lines; H, 43 
lines. 
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lines not to be found in the Hebrew, and the Hebrew twenty-six not in 
the Greek. This leaves indeed no less than 187 lines common to 
Hebrew and Greek in addition to the general substratum of 504 com¬ 
mon to all the four texts. But this need not be taken to mean a spe¬ 
cially close relation between the Greek in particular and the Hebrew. 
For, as a matter of fact, it is only when supported by other witnesses 
also that these two texts go together either in including or in exclud¬ 
ing a line. They never do so alone. 

(a) The inclusions may be taken first. The 187 Greek lines just 
referred to as found also in Hebrew are all likewise to be found in the 
Latin—except two 4 that are found in the Syriac. 5 Indeed it would 
be in some ways natural to regard rather the Latin than the Hebrew 
as parallel to the Greek. For while, as we have just seen, the Hebrew 
confirms the great mass of such additional lines of the Greek as are 
shared by L, L goes on with Q after H stops. At all events it is plain 
that the Greek never once stands alone with the Hebrew in contribu¬ 
ting a new line. 

(h) And the same thing is true of the exclusions. When the Greek 
excludes a line it is invariably confirmed in so doing by one of the 
other versions— 8 eleven times, L twenty-two times. As we have just 
seen that the Greek hardly ever (only thrice 6 ) agrees with the Syriac 
in inclusions, our attention is at once attracted when we observe it 
beginning to run parallel with it in omissions. And this relation of 
Greek and Syriac becomes more interesting still when we note the 
behavior of the Hebrew. This is quite startling. With few excep¬ 
tions 7 it supports the Greek in its exclusions whenever the latter goes 
with the Syriac, and opposes it when it goes with the Latin. 

4. Range of the Syriac and Latin texts .— The Syriac and the Latin 
thus stand relatively to the Greek in converse positions. Their con¬ 
nection with each other, on the other hand, resembles in one point 
that of the Greek and Hebrew. The latter pair agree, as already 
stated, only when supported by one other witness or more. And so 

♦Viz., 39:16 b and 45 : 25 e. 

5 With a single exception (40:12 a, common to 08) the remaining 29 Greek lines 
(*. e., over and above the 504 common to all four texts, and the 187 common to MOL) 
which the Hebrew does not confirm, are in the Latin—for the two lines that are 
formally peculiar to the Greek (39 : 17 ad) are really, as we shall see (below, No. 9, a ), 
in L as 39: 21 ad. Two-thirds (17) of them, however, are simply the lines common to 
the three versions but excluded by the Hebrew. 

6 See two preceding notes. 

’On these see below (No. 8 (c) for 5 , and No. 9 (&) for L ). 
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8 and L agree only in company with Q* It is not surprising to find 
this group, the three versions, then, generally confirmed by the Hebrew 
(504 out of 521 times). 

(а) As for the Syriac in particular, it diverges from the Hebrew, as 
we have already remarked, by omitting a large number of lines, and it 
is only when it omits along with Q that its omissions in the main do 
not constitute a divergence from H. Its additions (25) are much less 
numerous than its omissions (207), and mostly single-handed (22). 
Unlike the omissions, they are almost all 9 supported by H. 

( б ) The Latin is quite the reverse. The longest of our sources, it 
hardly ever (only thrice”) omits alone. Its length, however, is not due 
to the absence of omissions, for there are over a score of these, and 
almost all of those shared by Q (the vast majority) are not omitted by 
H. L’s length is due to its additions. By far the most of these are 
shared by Q (194) and confirmed by H (185). But when Q omits 
(11), H (and 8) omits also (10). 

5. Range of agreement of the three versions .— With regard to lines 
attested by Q8L all we shall say at this point is that in the vast major¬ 
ity of cases they represent an H text. Of the seven lines that H adds 
and the seventeen it omits as compared with the versions, we shall speak 
later on. Meanwhile, reviewing the details we have gathered, what 
generalizations can we make ? 

6. General result .—When the Greek and Syriac agree in excluding 
aline—a minority, however, of Q's exclusions, and a mere fraction of 
8*s —they are supported by the Hebrew, that is to say, their text is then 
similar in range to H } s. On the contrary, when it is only the Latin 
that 0 agrees with in excluding lines, *. e., in all the rest (the majority) 
of Q's omissions, it is opposed by //, that is to say, its text is defective 
in range as compared with that of H. In another respect also 8 and L 
are opposite. While L hardly ever omits single-handed, in the 194 
cases where 8 does so it is all but universally (185 times) deserted by 
H also. That is to say, to the observation that when 0 and 8 agree in 
exclusions their text is similar in range to H’s we must add the com¬ 
plementary observation, that when either of them goes beyond the 
other in excluding lines, it is producing a text more limited in range 
than H. tl If then, we could suppose that the character of the various 

•On the two formal exceptions (39:17 ab) see below, No. 9 (a). 

»On the five exceptions see below, No. 9 (b and c ). 

10 Viz., 39: 16 £, 45 : 25 r, and 40 : 12 a — the last omission confirmed by H . 

11 In the case of $’s extra exclusions of this kind it is to be noted that L as well as 
Q represents H's text. 
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versions is about the same throughout the rest of the book as in chaps. 
39-49, we should have three general tendencies discernible in inclu¬ 
sions and exclusions: a tendency on the part of H to confirm Q8 
exclusions, to oppose QL exclusions, and to confirm QL inclusions. 
This may be expressed antithetically as a tendency to confirm 68 
exclusions and 8 or QL inclusions ; to oppose L inclusions and QL or 
8 exclusions. 

7. Meaning of the facts .—Do these facts suggest any theory ? It 
is not indeed the object of the present article to propound one. But, 
in view of the interest felt just now in H in particular, it is natural to 
ask whether it may not be that 8 represents at basis a text resembling 
in its range that of H, but only partially preserved or seriously muti¬ 
lated. It certainly seems to be the case that whenever, of the versions, 
8 includes lines single-handed, we may expect to find H including also. 
Furthermore, if 8 omits, H omits also, provided that Q does so too. 
Of course this is in a very small proportion of cases. Still it is not 
unnatural to regard 8 as to this extent faithfully reproducing a text 
equivalent in range to H, free for example from the extra matter in L. 
When, however, 8 and 0 go beyond this in excluding lines — what is to 
be said ? Can the same explanation apply to both? 8 goes its way 
quite independently. Does this represent a mutilated manuscript ? or 
a Syriac recension ? Q on the other hand is accompanied by L. Does 
this represent faithful adherence of the Latin to the limits of the 
Greek ? or a common restricted source ? One thing is clear : L also 
admits text-matter going beyond the range of H, and it is only some¬ 
times that Q then keeps it company. 

8 . Character of inclusions and exclusions .—So far we have con¬ 
sidered simply the relative range of the various sources, whether 
greater than, equal to, or less than H; or asked, what inferences could be 
drawn from difference of range. Nor is this the place or time to try 
to estimate the relative value of these sources as determined by the 
character of the text in distinction from its range. Such a task could 
be satisfactorily grappled with only in the course of a critical com¬ 
parison of them line by line and word by word. 

Our study would, however, be incomplete without an account of 
the inclusions and exclusions that we have observed. Further exam¬ 
ination may very likely modify in some points the classification of 
hemistichs on which the above analysis is based; it is proverbially 
easy, in the course of the frequent modifications which the details of 
such an analysis have to undergo, for errors and discrepancies to fail 
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of detection ; and as already intimated opinions will always differ in 
some cases as to how the lines should be counted; but such corrections 
or modifications will probably hardly affect the general result. We 
propose, therefore, to quote the lines that seem to be omitted by the 
Hebrew text,” and then those that appear there for the first time. In 
citing the verses we shall in some cases append a comment on the lines; 
but the primary object is, not to pronounce judgment, but to collect 
the material in a convenient form so that anyone who cares may study 
it for himself. The general nature of the exclusions and inclusions 
will appear at once. 

9. Exclusions of H. —The Hebrew omits some 43 lines, viz., 2 
found in 0 alone, 4 in 8 , 1 in 08 , 10 in L, 9 in QL and 17 in 08 L. 
a) Lines peculiar to 0. —These appear to be only two, 39:17 ab: 

None can say, What is this ? Wherefore is that ? 

For in his season they shall all be sought out. 

But these are really the same as those occurring in L as 39:21 ab , 
which seem to be a fusion of 39: 21 ab [//] and 21 cd [//]. If now 
we look at these two couplets in Hebrew 

“tqj *cnxb bsn mnab ht naxb fK 

“or ittsa ten *5 man m [na»]b ■p* 

we see how'easily one might be a variant of the other: the marginal 
reading removes even the difference in the last two words, while the 
Latin and Greek, as we have seen, appear to fuse the two couplets 
together. It is at least worth while considering whether the whole four 
lines may not be a Hebrew gloss. b) Lines peculiar to 8 .—These 
appear to be four. But one of these again, 48: y: 

On the altar and on wicked men, 

is surely a gloss on bringing down fire from heaven. The same can¬ 
not be said of 39:21^.- 

By his word he maketh the sun to rise, and by his word he maketh it set 

In so doubtful a context it is hazardous to pronounce definitely. 
41:20a a/?: 

[He is a great robber] 

The salutation thou givest him he retumeth thee not: 

The trust thou hast committed to him, how will he restore it thee? 

This couplet may possibly have originated as an explanation of a cor- 

,a Latin quotations are given in the original, but instead of printing the Greek 
lines the rendering of the English Revised Version is usually adopted. 
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rupted and therefore misunderstood vs. 20a. c) Lines peculiar to 68. 
—There seems to be only one not confirmed by H, viz., 40:12 a: 

All bribery and injustice shall be blotted out: 

Syr. Every sinner and ungodly man shall perish. 

The next hemistich is also omitted by H (and cod. 307 of the Greek) 
though L preserves it. Both hemistichs could perhaps easily be spared. 
d) Lines peculiar to L. — There are 10 such, but 41:21 a a: 

Ne avertas faciem a proximo tuo [et ammirabilis magnificentia eius], 
and 43:30^ aft : 

Benedicentes dominum, exultati ilium quantum potestis, 

Maior est enim omni laude, 

may be duplicates of what precedes them; and so 47 :8f: 

Et dedit illi contra inimicos potentiam. 

may=vs. Sd of H (cf. the final 5 which the editors detect), as vs. 8 ca 
seems to be an expansion of vs. 8c in H. 48:2c: 

Non poterant enim sustinere precepta domini. 
looks not unlike an explanatory gloss, while 48:20 c aft: 

Non est commemoratus peccatorum illorum 
Neque dedit illos inimicis suis, 
is not improbably a later expansion. 47:25 c: 

Et ab omnibus peccatis liberant eos 
hardly looks as if it were original. On the other hand 48:6 aft: 

Et confregisti facile potentiam ipsorum 

may be an independent reading to which vs. 6b of H was subsequently 
appended. The very interesting line 48:11c: 

Post mortem autem non erit tale nomen nostrum, 

we are precluded from pronouncing upon by the unfortunate break in 
the Hebrew manuscript which deprives us of vs. 11b. 

Apart from one or two doubtful cases, then, the peculiar additions 
of L, which is, moreover, as we saw, the longest of the sources, seem 
hardly to have, at least in any marked degree, the distinctive note of 
originality. e) Lines peculiar to QL. —These are nine, and after what 
we have seen of the vast number of cases (185) where the combination 
QL is supported by H , one is interested to discover the character of the 
additions not so confirmed. Apart from 41: 22 ab: 

Et ne scruteris ancillam eius 
Neque steteris ad lectum eius 
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which occur in a context varying too much in the different texts to be 
of use to us here, and 43:15^, 1 6ab where we have not the means of 
determining which two of the four lines it is that H omits; and 47:25^.* 
Till vengeance should come upon them, 
about which different opinions might be held; the QL lines are at 
least not beyond the suspicion of being subsequent accretions. 42: 5^/ 
And of much correction of children. 


Note the transpositions in the context. 43: $iab: 

Who hath seen him that he may declare him ? 

And who shall magnify him as he is ? 

It could be argued that the context does not greatly need the couplet. 
44:15^/ 

J And the congregation telleth out their praise. 

Like line a (also omitted by H but preserved in 8 ) this might be an 
addition explaining how “ their name liveth to all generations.” 

Thus the combination OL, which we have found to be usually paral¬ 
lel to H, seems, when representing a more extensive text than H t to be 
not infrequently of questionable value- /) Lines peculiar to 68L .— 
It remains to examine the cases where all the three versions agree in 
going beyond H. 40: 2 ab; 

The expectation of things to come and the day of death ' 

[ ] their thoughts, and [ J fear of heart. 

Would the context lose by the omission of the couplet? 40:12 b: 
And faith shall stand forever. 


Clause a is omitted by Z., and both are perhaps not very necessary. 

42. iScd. For the Most High knoweth all knowledge 

And he looketh into the signs of the world. 

The Syriac is much briefer: is the whole a gloss? \2\22ab: 

How desirable are all his works, 

One may behold this even unto a spark. 

So in the English version. The Greek readings vary, and the mean¬ 
ing is obscure. The Syriac differs much. 

On 43:15-16 see above. 44:12^.* 

Their seed standeth fast 

And their children for their sakes. 

44:i5<*- 

People will declare their wisdom. 

Somewhat like a gloss on “their name liveth,” vs. 15^, which is paral¬ 
lel, is omitted by 8 . 44:21 c: 
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That he would multiply him as the dust of the earth, 

And exalt his seed as the stars (Syr., above all nations). 

These lines may have been supplied from Genesis; but the context seem$ 
to require them, and they may have been omitted in H by homoioteleu - 
ton (cf. D^O at end of vs. aid and *amme at end of vs. 2i*/ind). The 
second is omitted by cod. 248. 45:26^.* 

To judge his people in righteousness; 

8, “in his name the parallelism seems to require a line. 46: 12 a: 

May their bones flourish again out of their place (Syr., like lilies). 

The absence of this line from H is noteworthy. Does the way vs. 12b 
is written in the Hebrew manuscript indicate that it is a later addition ? 
47:16 ab: 

Thy name reached unto the isles afar off, 

And for thy peace thou wast beloved. 

The play on Solomon’s name in dprrprQ (corrupted in the Syriac and 
transposed into shem^kh), and that on Jedidiah in plead 

for the originality of the lines (cf. similar paronomasia in the case of 
Samuel 46:13^, Rehoboam 47:230 Hezekiah 48: 17 a, Isaiah 48:20*/). 

It would seem, therefore, that in cases of Q8L versus //, every line 
must be judged on its own merits. 

10. Additions of H. —The new lines in H seem to be only seven in 
number. 39:20b: 

[Is there] limit to his salvation ? 

39 - 30 ' •• 

All these are created (margin, chosen) for their uses. 


41:9a/).- 


[And if ye] beget, it shall be for sighing. 


45 : 7 ' * 


And clothed him with bells. 


45 = * 5 /- 

Who crowned you with glory. 

46:19 ef: 

Also till the time of his death 

He was found prudent in the sight of the Lord and in the sight of all 
living 


It will be evident at once that none of these lines is of importance. 
Some are obscure, probably corrupt, and others, read in Hebrew, look, 
as already noted, suspiciously like duplicates of lines in the immediate 
context.* 3 


13 It is hardly necessary to repeat that the comments or queries appended to many 
of the above citations are not meant in any sense as a mature estimate of their char- 
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Our preliminary survey leaves us, therefore, with the assurance that 
the newly discovered Hebrew text is a most valuable witness, but with 
the suspicion that it may not be free from both omissions and inter¬ 
polations. A real estimate of its worth must depend on a critical 
examination of the character of its readings. It is fortunate that this 
new text has become available in time for Professor Smend to make 
use of it in the commentary on Ecclesiasticus on which we believe he 
is engaged.* 4 

Hope W. Hogg. 

Oxford, England, Feb. 20, 1897. 

acter. They are merely intended to justify the very general and quite provisional 
conclusion finally reached. 

14 It may be worth while to exhibit some of the facts chronicled above in tabular 
form. We append therefore two tables. The first is a simple list showing the attestation 
of the different lines. The second deals with lines found in the versions, and contains 
a series of numbers presented in the form of vulgar fractions. The numerator tells 
how many of the lines mentioned in the denominator are confirmed by the Hebrew. 
That is to say, the fraction represents the probability of a line attested in a certain way 
being found in the Hebrew. It is not meant to imply that such numerical estimates 
can be of much practical value in dealing with the portions of the text not yet 
recovered in Hebrew ; but this seemed the most interesting form in which to present 
the facts. It may be well to add that in speaking, as we have frequently done, of the 
Hebrew as “ confirming ” a reading, we are not to be understood as ascribing any par¬ 
ticular degree of authority to the Hebrew text. The word was used simply for the sake 
of brevity. 

TABLE I. 



ATTESTATION OF 

LINES. 


H 

7 

HQ 

0 

HQ8 

2 

0 

2 

H8 

18 

H8L 

0 

0 

4 

HI 

I 

HQL 

185 

L 

10 

00 

I 




— 

QL 

9 


187 


23 

8L 

0 

Q8L 

17 




— 

HQ8L 

504 


29. 

TABLE II. 

INCLUSIONS AND EXCLUSIONS OF THE VERSIONS. 

0’s inclusions: alone, §; with 8 f }; with L, m 

0’s exclusions: 44 0; “ f}; 44 A 

0’s inclusions: alone, 11; .with 0, |; with L, 0 
0’s exclusions: 44 yf*; “ “ I 

L's inclusions : alone, A ; with 0, HI ’» with 0, o 

£’s exclusions: 14 44 A; “ i 
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Die Grundfrage der Religion : Versuch einer auf den realen 
Wissenschaften ruhenden Gotteslehre. Von Dr. Julius 
Baumann, ordentlichem Professor der Philosophie an der 
University G&ttingen. Stuttgart: Frommann, 1895. Pp- 7 2 > 
8vo. M 1.20. 

In a book called The Fundamental Facts for a Scientific Theory of 
the World and of Life the author declared repeatedly that the results 
of the natural sciences doubtless still leave room for a scientific con¬ 
ception of God. In the present book he attempts such a doctrine. 

A preface of fifteen lines gives the author’s explanation for his own 
previous inability to formulate this doctrine, namely, his habit of 
allowing the idealizing activity of the human mind to preponderate in 
the conception of God. On the contrary we must proceed from the 
real and return to the real, and only bring idealizing into play as a 
means of making the real more exact according to its own suggestions. 
The author speaks first of religion in general, discusses the question 
whether religion is subjective or objective, and thereupon places before 
us the Christian religion as it is found in Harnack’s History of Doctrine, 
closing with the presentation of a doctrine of God which rests upon 
the real or exact sciences and therefore is objective. 

The treatment of religion in general emphasizes the fact that it is 
a part of the natural furniture of normal human spiritual life, and that 
even the lowest religion has a drift toward that which is higher. 

The discussion of the subjectivity or objectivity of religion is 
extremely unsatisfactory. On pages 11-16 we learn, by means of 
unceasing confusion of the notions of surety, conviction, and proof, 
that the internal certainty of religion is nothing at all; then objectivity 
is disposed of, on pages 17-22, by giving a short summary of the 
claims of Jesus and of the Old Testament prophets, and there is no 
due conclusion of any kind. 

It is not clear why the author in the third chapter, pp. 23-41, takes 
up in particular Harnack’s History of Doctrine, He could have dis¬ 
posed of the claims of subjectivity in religion in a much shorter way, 
and in a way more fitting for so brief a treatment, than by the discussion 
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of a single person. In descending into the details in this manner 
and even going into a characterization of Harnack’s personality, the 
author loses altogether the objectivity of his philosophical presentation 
of the question. This third chapter concludes as the second did: 
Thus far all is subjective and uncertain. 

The fourth chapter gives us, then, the author’s own “objective doc¬ 
trine of God” on pages 41-72. Here is the main part of the whole 
book : a scientific doctrine of God which at one stroke is to give us 
something that all theology has thus far sought in vain. We take this 
chapter up with vivid interest to see what can possibly be in it. 
Remember that from this point onwards everything is to be strictly 
“scientific,” there is to be none of the sentimental, fanciful style that 
may, for example, be found in the works of a novel writer. On page 
43 we reach the wonderful sentence: “ Points of similarity and mutual 
connection between things in their activity press upon us the thought 
of a single cause from which they probably proceed.” The overpow¬ 
ering scientific novelty, necessity, and convincingness of this surprising 
sentence are of course enough to persuade anybody to read further and 
find out whether there is more of this wisdom. We can assure the 
curious that the next fourteen pages give nothing but the frivolous 
process of constructing heaven and earth and a few other things on 
the dry sand crust of that sentence. 

It is worthy of note that the author more than once in the coolest 
and most determined way recommends both suicide and murder. 

Upon page 57 it at last occurs to the author that in order to be 
scientific he should ask himself whether his doctrine be sound or not, 
and whether it really be settled upon a firmer basis than any preced¬ 
ing doctrine of God. It is a most happy thought that he inquire 
whether his point of departure be worth anything or not for the 
purposes of his argument. What is the result ? Bitter disappoint¬ 
ment for the reader who has thus far accepted all his statements as 
worthy of belief. It turns out that the whole system has not a shadow 
of a scientific foundation. When the author comes to himself he 
confesses that the world can be logically conceived of in other ways 
than his way, and that he at best can only claim “probability” for his 
theory. 

Reality ? Science ? Religion ? The author presents out of his 
own resources neither reality nor science nor religion. 

Caspar Ren£ Gregory. 

The University of Leipzig. 
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Untersuchungen zur Phaenomenologie und Ontologie des 
menschlichen Geistes. Von Dr. G. Class, ord. Professor 
in Erlangen. Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1896. Pp. viii + 238. M 4. 

Dr. Class describes this investigation as an honest attempt to com¬ 
bine Schleiermacher's conception of the “ personal individuality” (s. 
the second Monolog.)—personliche Eigenthumlichkeit —with Hegel's 
conception of the “objective spirit.” But the stimulus to the under¬ 
taking is not to be found in either of these philosophers' writings, but 
in a more modern movement. Schleiermacher's conception is one that 
is determined by the problems of personal obligations and the solution 
is one that comes from the marvelous spiritual insight of this religious 
hero, whose instincts were in advance of his times. Hegel, on his side, 
moves within speculative conceptions which could be clearly defined 
and deduced in detail, without going beyond the mental horizon of his 
own period. No abstract thought of that time was able to realize and 
work out the position which Schleiermacher suggests as that in which 
“every man shall present ( darstelUn ) humanity in his own peculiar 
manner.” 

But since that period we have become so conscious of the process of 
development revealed by the modern physical, biological, and social 
sciences, that application of Hegel's method to the whole concrete 
content of life is becoming a possibility. That this will involve a 
restatement of the method is in all probability true. For Hegel, being 
is both one of the movements in the process and the whole content 
which is to be revealed. 

It will be necessary to define being in terms of the process as the 
physicist defines matter in terms of velocities and changes in velocity, 
and the comparative physiologist defines the organ of digestion in 
terms of the process of digestion. From this standpoint the individual 
organ presents in its own peculiar manner the whole organism. A 
fixed content or substance of any sort can never solve the problem of 
the particular and the universal. It is only in an organic activity that 
the individual can be completely individualized and yet present simply 
the whole. 

I have said that it was a modern stimulus that lay behind this con¬ 
tribution. It seems to me to be the demand that is to be felt not only 
in philosophic circles but as strongly in religious thought. Our whole 
religious thought has gone upon the assumption that the personality 
was a fixed substance with which we had to deal — a something given 
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at birth and to be carried eternally. Through its faculties large stores 
of knowledge may be acquired and it may be developed in character, 
but its essence is a fixed entity. Against this static view of the self all 
of the social sciences have been more or less unconsciously working. 
The individual has been reduced to conditions operating upon him 
from a so-called outer environment. This reconstruction of the indi¬ 
vidual goes so far that with a large class of persons we tend to deny 
even responsibility, the most central of all the expressions of person¬ 
ality. On the other hand we are steadily quickening what may be 
called a social consciousness, that has heretofore been quite unrecog¬ 
nized, and has least of all had a part in the conception of the person¬ 
ality. The most dominant religious conception of the individual has 
been one drawn from an exclusive relationship to the Deity, that tran¬ 
scends all other relationships. The individual was thought of as 
existing quite independently of the world in which he is found and all 
of its conditions and relations. He was conceived of as placed here to 
be tried and disciplined and pass finally to a world of relations which 
were those essentially expressing his nature and personality. Every 
connection here is of a purely provisional character and transitory 
existence, of no value except for the effect which our actions with 
reference to them may have upon the individual nature given from 
above and to return to its home. 

To such an individual all the social relationships here can be only of 
a purely superficial character except in so far as they react upon a nature 
that is independent of them. It would be impossible to regard such a 
nature as the expression of the social relationships within which it 
finds itself. There would be no meaning.in arousing a consciousness 
of these relations as the essence of the self. The most that could take 
place would be a judgment from without as to our duty with reference 
to them. But if I am not mistaken the tendency not only of our 
social sciences but also of the forces of society itself is to substitute in 
the individual a vivid immediate consciousness of himself as a nodal 
point in the operation of these social forces, for the conception of an 
individual who stands outside of the processes and enters in or stays 
out as his conscience dictates or his desires demand. The harsh judg¬ 
ment of the old-fashioned individualist upon the labor union, which 
seems to him to swallow up and destroy the independence of the 
laborer, is due to the inability to appreciate the formation of a new and 
deeper individuality. Now it is evident that from this standpoint per¬ 
fect individuality or a fully developed personality instead of being 
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something given and simply to be recognized is the result of a deep 
and profound consciousness of the actual social relations. Further¬ 
more, as a prerequisite of this consciousness, we imply the formation 
of the most extensive and essential social relationships, whose control 
must lie within themselves and in their interaction upon each other 
rather than in any external judgment. From this standpoint person¬ 
ality is an achievement rather than a given fact, and it is in response to 
the demand for a generalized statement of this phase of ethical experi¬ 
ence that this book seems to me to spring. 

The solution which the author offers is based upon the conception 
of “ objective systems of thought ” which tend to [express themselves 
practically in the spiritualizing — Vergeistigung —and universalizing of 
the historical element as presented in human nature. That which 
psychology investigates, especially that which falls within the scope of 
physiological psychology, would according to the author be a realm of 
mere facts — das Thatsdchliche —in contradistinction from the realm of 
the spiritual or that which expresses the meaning of the world— das 
Sachliche. The former includes also all that falls within the natural 
sciences, all that is essentially pragmatic in its statement. It will be 
observed that this distinction differs from that between the particular 
and universal found for example in Plato and Aristotle, in that the 
spiritual is conceived of as having this essentially practical impulse 
—this tendency to universalize that which in itself is still merely 
particular, and secondly in that these systems of thought express this 
tendency in the individuals, to whose essential peculiarities reference 
has already been made. In other words the systems of thought as 
they appear— die historischen Inhalte —represent even in their most 
universal expressions the essential peculiarities which make up the 
character of the individuals in society. It is not so much in the thought- 
complexes themselves that these individual characteristics lie as in the 
fashion in which they tend to spiritualize das Thatsdchliche. “The 
historical contents ” in which these thought-complexes appear differ 
essentially, then, in the peculiarities which express themselves in the 
individuals, who make up the movement; they differ also in a way that 
is not essential, in so far as the amount of truth expressed in them 
varies. 

This statement can make no claim to completeness because the 
contribution itself is fragmentary in its character. It starts out with 
a dualism between the fact and its meaning which is nowhere 
explained or even announced as an essential postulate. This does 
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not fall within the scope of the brochure, so that this is no criticism. 
But it must explain the fragmentary statement that is here made of Dr. 
Class’s position. It is only in so far as the book bears upon the prob¬ 
lem we have referred to that I have tried to criticise it. From this 
standpoint it is easy to see what has been done and has been left out. 
If I am not mistaken the author has simply turned the problem around 
and affirmed it instead of offering any solution, *. e., he has asserted 
simply that the individual is the essential expression of the meaning of 
the universe, that he is the carrier and essence of it, that therefore the 
individual peculiarities which are found within him must have also an 
ultimate logical statement in the movement of the thought process. 
He has felt that these individual peculiarities are to be expressed in the 
very movement of social life, not in static entities that lie outside this 
movement. But he has not done more in his statement, so far as I can 
read out the meaning of his system, than shut the whole problem up 
in his postulates. He postulates the individualities, he does not account 
for them either metaphysically or logically. 

The best part of the book is the phenomenology, which is full of 
acute and profound observations upon the ethical value of the individ¬ 
ual, in his development and in his relations to society. 

The University of Chicago. George H. Mead. 


The Philosophy of Belief, or Law in Christian Theology. 
By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 555; 
cloth. $5. 

This is the third work in a series of which The Reign of Law , 1866, 
and The Unity of Nature, 1884, by the same author, are the other two, 
and The Philosophy of Belief is based upon the conclusions reached in 
these. Its apparent aim is to show that the principles and doctrines 
set forth in the Scriptures are the same in character with the presup¬ 
positions and discoveries of science and philosophy, and hence fur¬ 
nish a rational ground for an acceptance of Christian teaching and an 
explanation of its success in the world. 

The first division of the book treats of Intuitive Theology. It 
is said, we perceive in Nature, which is “a name for the sum of all 
existence, visible and invisible,” “the essential qualities of mind as 
distinguished from the qualities of matter and of the physical forces.” 
The ubiquitous presence of mental agency is recognized by men uni- 
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versally; not by mediate inference, however, but it is photographed, so 
to speak, upon the sensitive organism of the human mind; and com¬ 
mon modes of speech prove it, for language is a faithful picture of 
thought. The main characteristic of that Mind seen in nature is pre¬ 
vision, design, purposiveness, which has significance only as inhering 
in personality. This is intuitive theology; for the untrained and 
unsophisticated thinker, unaware of the artificial distinction between 
nature and the supernatural, and unconsciously assuming nature to be 
a unit and himself to be a part of nature, regards himself as in some 
sense a product of that Living Power seen in the world, and as in some 
degree like to it. Here religion begins. 

The language of science involves the same conceptions as underlie 
common speech. Attempts have been made by such able men as 
Cuvier, Huxley, and Spencer to denude the language of scientific 
description of all teleological, *. e. t theological, implications, but the 
complete failure of such efforts proves that “ the indelible impressions 
which nature makes upon the receptive and unconscious mind,” allied 
with the speech-making faculty in man, are too powerful to be 
destroyed by theories or personal predilections. In their writings the 
common occurrence of expressions which are “ literally charged with 
teleological presupposition,” e. g., “function,” “structure,” “plan,” 
“homology,” “survival of the fittest,” “conformity to type,” makes it 
evident that the question of the Why? as well as of the How? of things 
is inseparable from the study of nature, and that any statement of its 
facts implies a “mental motive” as explaining the operations of one 
reasoning intelligence to another intelligence. 

But with the recognition of Mind in nature we are yet only on the 
threshold of theology. A multitude of questions at once arise,— 
questions as to the ultimate aim of the works of that Intelligent Being, 
the extent of that Contriving Power, his relations to those moral 
qualities which are the highest in our own nature, and such like,— 
and the utter failure of all mythological and metaphysical systems to 
satisfy these cravings is evidence that the solution of the problem of 
“our own relations with that Personal Mind in nature” must be found 
in some other way. Without such solution there cannot be actual reli¬ 
gion, for while the one fundamental fact already noted affords a start¬ 
ing point for religion, it does no more. But the very consciousness 
of ethical and spiritual faculties in ourselves and the instinctive desire 
to know their significance implies that an answer to our questionings 
can be given. It will be consistent with those conceptions already 
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obtained and as self-evidently true, because the unity of nature 
depends upon that Mind with which we feel ourselves related. 

The declarations of “The Theology of the Hebrews” touching the 
character of the Godhead and the nature of man are next examined. 
The Old Testament is treated as a consistent whole. God is a living 
person, Author and Governor of the world, working out a purpose 
and making use of natural causes (even in miracles) as means. One 
divine law pervades all things. The “ irrational distinction ” between 
the natural and the supernatural is not found in Hebrew thought. 
Nature is intelligible and its laws are moral, — Hebrew theology herein 
differentiating itself from all other ancient religions and philosophies, 
—but all is the expression of a reasonable and righteous divine will. 
The law of God is the “highest object of human knowledge, next to 
the personal God whose will it is,” and it is reverentially regarded as 
an expression of his personal character. Hence Hebrew theology is 
“ anthropopsychic ” rather than anthropomorphic, because'man is really 
theopsychic. God's will can be known as truth, and through it 
intelligent communion with God may be enjoyed. Vast vistas of 
progress, that is, foreviews of the operations of God’s will in the 
world, are presented t6 the gaze of some (prophets) who enter into 
special experiences of that communion. The law of God shall triumph 
over corruption in the world. The kingdom of the world shall be 
God’s and the blessedness of it shall be man’s; and as the end is thus 
personal, so the means to be used is more and more clearly seen as a 
Person, who is to exhibit God’s law in its fullness and bring the world 
to a willing subjection to it. This is the highest point of Hebrew 
theology. 

“ Perfect continuity exists between the fundamental conceptions of 
Hebrew theology and those of Christian doctrine,” only the universal 
reign of law is more consciously avowed in the latter. Human reason 
is appealed to as capable of judging of relations between the divine 
and the human, of Jesus’ fitness to be Messiah, of the truth or falsity 
of worship, of the harmony of the incarnation and self-sacrifice of 
Christ with man’s deepest moral qualities and needs. Faith is no 
mere intellectual conviction, nor is it the opposite of intellectual 
doubt, but the highest exercise of the reason perceiving and accepting 
the moral nature of God as containing the law of human life and 
the satisfaction of its wants. Inspiration is intuition, “an unusually 
direct impulse from God,” and “according to the natural constitu¬ 
tion and course of thingsit is to be tested by the understanding. 
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Regeneration is a moral change effected through apprehension of the 
truth and therefore taking place according to the eternal laws of God’s 
kingdom. Even doctrines, such as the Trinity, which fall back upon 
the authority of a teacher, respect the reason in that it is accorded the 
right to test the teacher’s authority. 

Similarly, of Christian ethics. Its precepts appear, not as mere 
arbitrary commands, but as having their origin in the very nature of 
things. This is illustrated in its doctrine of rewards, as it appears, for 
example, in the Beatitudes. The Golden Rule of Christ rests upon 
an instinctive standard by which motive is to be tested. But the dis¬ 
tinctive peculiarity of Christian ethics is that it supplies a motive found 
nowhere else,—“love and loyalty to a personal incarnation of the 
divine nature.” That is, because Christ died for mankind, the claims 
of all men are identified with the claims of Christ; and what is this 
but the realization of man’s union with God ? 

The Christian doctrine of prayer rests upon the conception of the 
universe as one harmonious system, pervaded by one law, controlled 
by one free personality for a purpose, that purpose requiring for its 
fulfillment the employment of means of which prayer is a portion. The 
true purpose of God and the rightful aim of man are identical. The 
New Testament teaching that our relationship to God is “closer than 
that of sonship — some relation of absolute derivation for which we 
have no name,” makes it “ intelligible why it is in the nature of man 
to pray, and why it is in the nature of God to hear.” 

Thus while reason furnishes the norm for an intelligible explana¬ 
tion of nature, Christianity supplies the material. “ Christian belief 
as a system of philosophy” satisfies the human mind. 

The book is well written. There is scarcely a dull paragraph in it. 
It is suggestive and inspiring. The author’s penetrating' knowledge 
of the Scriptures must have come from long and loving meditation. 
But his psychology is weak and leads to inconsistencies. A work of 
such wide range invites much criticism. However it will suffice here 
to indicate just one point: Christian theology is not Christian faith. 
A man becomes a Christian in many cases before he understands the 
philosophy which may underlie Christianity. The secret of the power 
of Christianity is not that it gives a satisfying “account of the consti¬ 
tution of the universe and of man’s relation to it,” but that it presents 
a Christ who satisfies the conscience and becomes our assurance of per¬ 
sonal acceptance and fellowship with God. 

The University of Chicago. George Cross. 
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La Morale des Philosophes Chinois: Extraits des livres 
classiques de la Chine et de TAnnam. Par J. L. de Lanne- 
san, Ancien Governeur de General de lTndo-Chine. Paris : 
F. Alcan, 1896. Pp. 125, i8mo. Fr. 2.50. 

If the viceroy of British India should publish a book on the civili¬ 
zation of the Hindoos it would command attention independently of 
its literary or scientific value. Thus the work under review derives its 
chief interest from the fact that it is the production of a governor- 
general of Indo-China, the empire which the French have been build¬ 
ing in the farther East to compensate for the loss of India. 

Just how or when he prepared it the author does not inform us; 
but the book reveals its origin as the outcome of a praiseworthy 
attempt to understand the guiding principles of the people over whom 
he was called to rule. He was struck with the fact that candidates for 
the civil service were required by the old laws to pass examinations in 
letters, history, and philosophy, a system borrowed from China. On 
investigation he discovered that the text-books were Chinese, the most 
important of which were the Four Books of Confucius and Mencius. 
These he set himself to study in the somewhat diluted translation of 
Pauthier, tabulating the sayings of the Chinese sages relating to per¬ 
sonal conduct, family discipline, and public government. The effect 
on his mind was profound, as it must be on the mind of any com¬ 
petent investigator. He finds there ethical doctrines of a higher order 
than those which prevailed in Greece or Rome. They compare not 
unfavorably with the teachings of the Christian church, and in his 
view have the advantage of being less encumbered with transcendental 
elements. 

It is not surprising that the author, wholly unacquainted with the 
Chinese language, should fall into some mistakes. The most serious 
are (1) that of supposing that the worship of ancestors enjoined in the 
Four Books constitutes the entire religion of the Chinese, whereas the 
popular religion is a complex mixture of three systems into which 
ancestor worship enters as a common element; (2) that in their 
scheme of morals the Chinese take no account of a future life and 
make no appeal to supernatural sanctions. 

Confucius, it is true, discouraged inquiry into the mysteries of the 
unseen world, but the Chinese, including his followers, hold in general 
a strong belief in the reality of a life to come. The worship of ances¬ 
tors, in which their spirits are invoked as living and conscious, implies 
it. That shadowy conception has gained precision and force from 
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Buddhism, which makes the transmigration of souls the basis of retri¬ 
bution. Nor is the belief in a moral government of the universe more 
firmly held by any than by the followers of Confucius, whom our 
author looks on as Sadducean skeptics. To them today, as to their 
great teacher twenty-three centuries ago, heaven is the embodiment of 
a sovereign power that makes for righteousness. “ On families who 
treasure up good actions, Heaven sends down a hundred blessings; 
on families that treasure up evil actions, Heaven sends down a hun¬ 
dred miseries,” says their oldest book; and no one doubts the truth of 
the saying. “ Plant a bean, you gather a bean ; plant a melon, you 
gather a melon,” is a maxim universally known, which connects cause 
and consequence in the chain of law. One aspect of that law is set 
forth still more impressively in the following saying: “ Heaven's net 

is vast, and its meshes invisible, but no sinner can slip through.” 

(3) Throughout his book, as in his title, the author assumes that 
the two or three sages whom he cites are the sole representatives of 
Chinese philosophy. He accordingly asserts that Chinese philoso¬ 
phers never occupied themselves with metaphysical questions such as 
those concerning the freedom of the will, etc. The fact is that prior 
to the triumph of Confucian orthodoxy all China was boiling over 
with hot discussions on every conceivable phase of man and nature, 
discussions which answer pretty nearly to those of the sophists in 
Greece. A stock subject was the moral quality of human nature. It 
gave rise to three schools—those who regarded human nature as evil; 
those who asserted its goodness, and those again who maintained that 
it is neither good nor evil, but may be made the one or the other by 
education. A report of one of these discussions our author quotes 
from Mencius as some people quote a chapter from the Book of Job, 
accepting all the utterances as equally orthodox! 

The object of the author, it must be confessed, is not to enlighten 
the student of international ethics, but to convince his countrymen of 
their mistake in “ speaking of China and Annam as semi-barbarous 
regions.” That the sayings which he cites exhibit a lofty ideal is not 
to be disputed. He finds love to men inculcated as the strongest of 
social bonds and duty measured by a golden rule identical in substance 
with that laid down by Jesus Christ. His inference of the high civili¬ 
zation of those countries would be just if all the strata of society were 
saturated with the maxims of Confucius, which is far from being true; 
even where those maxims are known and professed they cannot be 
described as “quick and powerful and sharper than a two-edged 
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sword.” Their transforming energy is not to be compared with that 
of the gospel of Christ. 

Peking, China. W. A. P. Martin. 


The Threshold Covenant, or the Beginning of Religious 
Rites. By H. Clay Trumbull. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. xi + 335. $2. 

Dr. Clay Trumbull, who by his travels and writings has done 
much to bring eastern life and custom home to our mind, first gave us 
in his book entitled The Blood Covenant , which appeared in 1885, a 
deeper insight into the conceptions and motives underlying the 
primitive forms of sacrifice and blood union in their relations to the 
deity and to human fellowship* He opened new avenues of religious 
and psychological research for both the theologian and the anthro¬ 
pologist. To understand the meaning and trace the origin of religious 
and social rites in prehistoric times, something more is required than 
mere knowledge of ethnological facts and power of combination. 
Only that psychological intuition which puts the student into sympathy 
with primitive man succeeds in solving prehistoric questions best. 
And this happy faculty Dr. Trumbull possesses in an eminent degree. 

'that the intermingling of blood was, or is, used as a means of 
uniting persons for a lifelong friendship was a fact well known since 
the time of Herodotus. But that the very meals or wine used in 
marriage ceremonies, that almost every rite or symbol of consecration 
is historically connected with this primitive custom, came upon the 
scholarly world as a revelation. The whole idea of sacrifice, which 
Robertson Smith in his Religion of the Semites fails to explain satis¬ 
factorily, appears in a new light. There is a longing of soul for soul 
in the most primitive man which the evolutionist overlooks, and this 
plus makes the researches of Dr. Trumbull so suggestive and fruitful. 
“ A covenant of blood, recognized as the closest and the holiest and 
the most indissoluble compact conceivable” naturally prompted a 
desire for a similar “union with the divine nature.” Here is the whole 
process of sacrificial worship explained. 

In treating, however, of the signs of the blood covenant on the 
door-post made at the passover and their many parallels, our author 
was led to a special study of the threshold rites , which gave rise to the 
book before us. And a highly instructive and valuable book it is, 
indeed. 
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The primitive altar of the Semite and probably of man in his 
nomadic state everywhere is—not the fireplace in the center which 
presupposes already a higher stage of civilization, but — the door-sill. 
Whosoever has crossed the threshold of the Bgdouin has claim upon 
his protection. The guest, then, is welcomed by a sacrifice of an 
animal at the door-post, for which salt and bread become substitutes 
in the course of time. The threshold, says Trumbull, was the original 
hearthstone; the fire of the household had its place at the entrance of 
the cave, or tent. The door-post had the blood signs and the 
guardian spirits, or pcnates. It had to be crossed, if stepping on the 
threshold was not prohibited altogether as a violation of its sacredness, 
with the highest reverence. In Arabia they say, bismillah , “ In the 
name of God 1 ” when passing the door-sill. In many countries the 
coffin is carried out of the house through the window, instead of 
passing the door. It is, therefore, at the door that the Hebrew slave was 
attached anew to his master by the rite of boring the ear, and in all 
probability the Elohim at the door-post had originally the character of 
penates, whatever construction a later interpretation of the law put 
upon the term (Ex. 21:6) [p. 65]. At the threshold most marriage 
ceremonies take place among primitive people, and the bride often 
steps over the blood of the sacrificed lamb which flows upon the 
threshold, as she enters the bridegroom’s house (pp. 26 ff.). Sometimes 
the goddess of the homestead is offered bread and salt on the 
threshold while her blessing is invoked for the married couple. The 
German “ Polter-Abend" when boys and girls assemble at the bride’s 
door the evening before the wedding and break earthen jars with loud 
cries, is but a survival of a primitive threshold offering (p. 33). There 
is hardly a doubt, although Dr. Trumbull fails to mention the fact, 
that the very name given in the Bible to marrying, nasa * ’ ishah , 
“to carry a wife,” is, taken together with the wife-capture of the 
Benjaminites at Shiloh, derived from a custom still found in Syria, that 
the bridegroom carries his bride over the threshold to demonstrate, or 
consecrate, his ownership. The instances given by Dr. Trumbull (pp. 
25-45) prove that the custom is almost universal, and while the evolu¬ 
tionist finds therein traces of primitive wife-capture, Trumbull’s idea 
of the sacredness of the threshold has the greater probability on its 
side. 

Another indication of the altarlike character of the threshold 
Trumbull finds in the many instances of sacrifices brought at, and 
of bodies buried beneath, the doorway (pp. 45-57). The stories of 
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human sacrifices in connection with the founding of cities are current 
everywhere, in the Bible (Josh. 6:26, 1 Kings 16: 34), in pagan and 
Christian folklore and in history; only gradually they make room for 
animal sacrifices. At any rate the door is made the seat and center of 
holiness both for the domestic household and the whole city. “The 
gate of the city” is the seat of judgment in the whole East today as 
well as in antiquity. And the “ Gutr” or “sojourner of thy gates” is 
undoubtedly the protection-seeking stranger admitted into Israelitish 
fellowship by the authority sitting at the gate. 

I cannot but allude here to the many interesting details presented by 
our author (pp. 66-98) concerning the various covenant tokens found 
in different lands upon the threshold being survivals of the original 
blood marks as symbols of life, or of presentations of the deity. There 
is no doubt that the Red Hand still seen on Jewish and Syrian doors 
in Palestine and vicinity is but a remnant of a Canaanite custom of 
having lascivious forms of Petachi or Kabirim, -JtYfOT, on the door¬ 
posts (Isaiah 58 : 8 and Ezekiel 16 :17), whereas the Jewish Mezuzzah , 
in accordance with the commandment, “Thou shalt write them on the 
doorposts of thy house and on thy gates ” (Deut. 6 :4-9; 11 : 20), has 
been introduced as a prophylactic against the idolatrous practice. The 
name kuzu bemukhsaz kuzu IT'D TC 5 TQ 2 TPD on the outside of the 
parchment scroll of the Jewish Mezuzzah (p. 70) stands for *T)»T 
mrr irnbn , the succeeding letter of the alphabet being used in 
place of each letter of the sacred monogram. The hand with its out¬ 
stretched or uplifted “ five fingers,” says Trumbull, serves as an amulet 
to ward off the evil influences; the same quality is ascribed also to the 
Mezuzzah in the rabbinical literature. I wonder whether the word 
(Exodus 13: j 8) does not derive its etymology from the talis- 
manic power of the fTOI T, the uplifted hand with its “five” fingers, 
and means : The Israelites went up from Egypt “charmed” against 
the evil powers, or “well equipped.” 

Following our author from house to temple altar (pp. 99 ff.), we 
are confronted with the fact that the threshold is the prominent part 
of every public building, the askuppu (CjplDtt) and the sippu (CjO) ^ 
they are called in the Assyrian documents (p. no). The threshold 
was not only the holy place of the Philistine temples upon which the 
priests were not allowed to tread (p. 117), but also in the Hebrew 
tabernacle the doorway was the place for the altar of sacrifice and for 
the consecration of the priesthood (p. 118 f.). To be guardian of the 
threshold was a high position of honor. It is not necessary for me as 
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reviewer to mention all the analogies Dr. Trumbull finds to this the 
world over. Suffice it to say that the church door among Christians 
assumed the same character of sacredness as did the temple doors. 
Shoes were put off before it, and marriages celebrated there, and I will 
add that the same was the case with the ancient synagogues. And if 
the baptismal fountain had its place in front of the church, just as all 
the temples of old had a water spring under or near the threshold, so 
may the same be said of the wash-basin in the vestibule of the syna¬ 
gogue. 

Much might be said in regard to the foundations of temples and 
cities on places near springs and on foundation stones “ old as the 
world,” or to the sacredness of boundary lines, but it would lead too 
far away from the main subject, and this is the idea of the threshold 
covenant and the Hebrew passover or cross-over sacrifice (pp. 193-240). 
When the writer of this had finished reading these two chapters, he 
thanked and blessed the author for the new light he cast upon a very 
difficult problem in biblical theology. 

The idea that the Israelites should celebrate the passah or pass- 
over , “ because the Lord passed over the houses of Israel when he struck 
Egypt with plagues” (Exodus 13 : 27), is as unhistorical as it is repul¬ 
sive to our mind, and I always felt that the verb pasach must have some 
connection with “leaping”—HCB. I thought of the leaping in of 
spring which drives the angel of destruction, winter, out. But this 
view is rather Aryan than Semitic. Dr. Trumbull has solved the prob¬ 
lem. Pesach signifies the crossing over the threshold by Jahveh to 
become the Covenant-God and guardian of Israel’s households and 
protect them against any destroyer raging without. And the blood in 
the hollow of the door-sill (po) smeared upon the threshold and the 
doorposts is not a mere notification for Jahveh of Israelites dwelling 
within, but a protective sign of the covenant. It is a mistake, says Dr. 
Trumbull, to translate saph “basin” or “cup;” it is, as R. Ishmael in 
Mechiltha explained it, the threshold with a hole dug into it. Nor is 
pasach “pass over,” but “cross over.” “Jehovah did not merely spare 
his people when he visited judgment on the Egyptians. He cove¬ 
nanted anew with them by crossing over the blood-stained threshold 
into their homes, while his messenger of death went into the houses 
of the Lord’s enemies and claimed the firstborn as belonging to 
Jehovah.” It was “a marriage of Jehovah with Israel.” Therefore was 
idolatry on the part of Israel the sin of adultery. Trumbull refers to 
the custom of Jews “of opening the outer door in the passover night 
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in the hope that God’s messenger will cross the threshold and enter 
the home as a welcome guest.” He might have dwelt on the name 
given in the law to the passover night, “night of watching,” “for that 
night is a night of watqhing unto all the children of Israel for genera¬ 
tions ” (Exodus 13 : 42), which passage is distinctly understood by the 
rabbis (Mechiltha eodem, Talmud Pesachim 109**, the Book of Jubilees 
18:14) and priestly tradition (according to Josephus, Antiquities, 
XVIII 2, 2) to signify that no evil powers have access to Jewish houses 
in that night. And I am inclined to believe that this idea of a “night of 
watching” underlies the New Testament story of the night at Geth- 
semane in which Jesus is the only one that keeps watching for the great 
end. That the bride—Israel — was waiting for the Messianic bride¬ 
groom to come at the passover time was an old Jewish tradition before 
it took the Christian form. Here Trumbull is certainly correct, no matter 
whether all his symbolisms are accepted or not. Symbolism is always 
an elastic subject and leaves much room to subjectivism. On the 
whole, our author has given us a storehouse of information, and no 
student will lay aside his book without having been stirred up to new 
thought. 

It is quite noteworthy that scholars like Professors Hilprecht, Horn- 
mel, W. Max Muller, Cheyne, Dr. Jastrow, Professor Mahaffy and 
others have corroborated the views presented, and in the Supplement 
many valuable suggestions are made by them. 

The following observations were suggested to me, as I read the 
book and the supplementary notes: 

1. Professor Hommel (p. 334) compares 'fiEE, “threshold,” to the 
Babylonian patanu = “ to hold the sacrificial meal ” and thinks that 
pitnu is “threshold,” while pathen "jfffl, the “adder,” has its parallel 
in tYIEiro which is both “ serpent” and “vulva.” But then the word 
poth , “woman” and “door” (p. 253), is etymologically connected also. 

2. Psalm 84 : 10, quoted on p. 120, receives an altogether new light 
from Dr. Trumbull’s explanation of £p» “threshold,” as a sacred place. 
According to the same the form CjBlPtn signifies not “ to be door¬ 
keeper,” but “ to place one's self under the protection of the threshold 
Consequently the sense of the words of the psalmist is, “ I rather seek 
refuge at the threshold of the house of my God than to dwell in the 
tents of haughty wickedness. For sun (in the Persian or Assyrian 
sense spreading its rays as wings of protection) and a shield is the Lord 
God, etc. 

3. The root of HCB being “ leaping,” hence HCB “the halting and 
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lame,” the rite performed by the priests of Baal in Elijah’s presence 
(1 Kings 18:21, 26) must have consisted of leaping over the sacrificial 
blood exactly as the Baal Markod, “ the dancing Baal,” was conceived 
of by the Phoenician. This leads to a proper understanding of the 
difficult passage 2 Samuel 5 : 6-8. The Jebuzite said to David, “Thou 
shaltnot come hither unless thou hast removed the DTiCBiTl 
And David captured the fortress of Zion and said, Whosoever smites 
the Jebuzite, he must cast down the cataract both DTtCBTl ftR 
D’nvn hateful to the soul of David. Therefore they say, The blind 
and the lame shall not enter the house of the Lord.” That the text 
has been tampered with, can be learned from the parallel in the Book 
of Chronicles (1 Chron. 11: 5-6). There can be little doubt that “the 
blind and the lame” were the dreaded guardian spirits, the protecting 
deities of Jerusalem, called thus either by the people or by the late 
scribes of Judea, while in fact they were “ the watchers and the 

DT01B, “threshold crossers or leapers of the Jebuzites.” Only thus 
light is thrown on a passage describing the greatest triumph of David 
and his general. K. Kohler. 

New York. 


Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Biblisch-Aramaischen Sprache; 
Litteratur, Paradigmen, kritisch berichtigte Texte und Glos- 
sar. Von D. Karl Marti, ord. Professor an der Universitat 
Bern. Berlin : Verlag von Reuther & Reichard ; London : 
Williams & Norgate; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1896. Pp. xx + 134 + 90, i2mo. M 3.60 ; bd., M 4.60. 

This book is one of the best numbers of the Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium , and expounds the elements of the biblical Aramaic. It 
contains 128 pages of grammatical principles, four of literature, four¬ 
teen of paradigms, thirty-four of text (comprising all the biblical pas¬ 
sages), thirty nine of glossary. 

In the preface Dr. Marti makes it clear that his book is intended 
for beginners, and hence differs in scope from the excellent treatment 
of the language in Kautzsch’s grammar, while he regards the “adum- 
bratio chaldaismi biblici” (in Baer-Delitzsch’s edition of Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah) as an insufficient guide to the language, to say nothing 
of the many errors that are contained in the tables. The purpose of the 
author is carried out with a considerable degree of success throughout the 
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sections on orthography and orthoepy, etymology, and syntax. The 
essential principles of the language are set forth with great clearness and 
with sufficient fullness, while the exceptions and peculiar forms receive 
due attention. While the work of previous scholars has been subjected 
to a critical estimate in all parts of the grammar, the syntax manifests 
especially the evidence of independent and careful examination of the 
phenomena of the language. The latter is divided into five chapters: 
(i) The Use of the Verbal Forms; (2) Verbal Government; (3) The 
Combination of Nouns; (4) The Simple Sentence; (5) Combinations 
of Sentences and the Connection of Sentences ( SatzgefUge ). 

The literature is tolerably complete. 

In the paradigms the various prefixes and affixes of verbs are first 
given, then follow: (1) the Pe*al and P?il of the strong verb (omitting 
forms not found in the text), (2) a paradigm of sample forms from 
all the stems, samples sufficient to make the inflection clear, (3) 
sample forms of B gut. and b gut. verbs, (4) sample forms of 1 ' 3 > YB* 
*'B> and H'B verbs, (5) separate paradigms of verbs VJ, K'b> 9 ' 9 , 
(6) a table of pronouns and pronominal suffixes, (7) the verb with 
suffixes, (8) nouns, (9) nouns with suffixes, (10) a most useful table of 
prepositions with suffixes. 

The text is accompanied with footnotes, giving, (1) brief explana¬ 
tions of the happy changes introduced into the passages, and, (2) 
references to the grammar. The glossary contains the best results of 
modern lexicography, including many derivations from the Iranian 
tongues, given on the competent authority of Dr. C. F. Andreas, of 
Berlin. 

For beginners this work will prove by far the most useful help now 
in use. 

Charles Rufus Brown. 

The Newton Theological Institution. 


The Influence of the Septuagint upon the Peshitta Psalter. 
Dissertation submitted in Partial Fulfillment of the Require¬ 
ments for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia College, by J. 
Frederic Berg. New York (Printed by W. Drugulin, 
Leipzig, Germany), 1895. Pp. viii + 162, 8vo. 

It is a question how far a Doctor's dissertation is legitimate subject 
of criticism in a journal of theology. The interest of the candidate is 
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to show that be has improved his opportunities; the interest of the 
faculty is to ascertain whether his acquirements are such as to author¬ 
ize his promotion. The reviewer is precluded from judging such a 
work simply as a contribution to theological science. It is rather as 
evidence of the sort of work done in the universities, that it must be 
judged. The book is divided into two parts, one of which treats of 
the external evidence of the influence of the LXX upon the PsitU; 
the other of the internal evidence. In the former we receive, first, a 
history of the question with a statement of its importance. Then 
follows an account of the version which is the main subject of inquiry; 
next, a discussion of the literary and ecclesiastical standing of the LXX. 
In Part II we have the detailed comparison of the texts. Three 
appendices give: Quotations in the Syriac New Testament from 
the P*sit & Old Testament; Tabulation of the Variants of the 
several [Syriac] MSS. from the text of Lee; and, a List of the Books 
Consulted. 

An inquiry of this kind, to be useful to the scholar, should confine 
itself to a single well-defined subject. The danger of the young author 
is that he will make his field too broad, and from this danger Dr. Berg 
has not wholly escaped. His subject is the Influence of the LXX 
upon the P^ittfl Psalter. What we want to know is whether such an 
influence is discoverable, and what is its extent. In order to answer 
these questions we need above all things to know what is the original 
text of the Syriac and what is the original text of the Greek. The 
answer to these two questions is by no means so easy as one might 
suppose. If once we have these texts the real question comes into 
view. Suppose we have the original text of G and the original text of 
S and suppose further that they agree in a particular reading against 
the Massoretic text. It does not yet follow that the agreement is due 
to the influence of one upon the other. It is always supposable that S 
had a Hebrew text which agreed with the text from which G was 
translated. It is evident that to prove this or to disprove it is of the 
greatest consequence. As the author very well says, the Hebrew MSS. 
“are all descended from the same archetype.” The important 
question is whether the Syriac will help us to correct the errors in 
this archetype. 

The author seems not to have had this question clearly in mind. 
He concludes indeed that the basis of the Syriac Psalter was the Mas¬ 
soretic text, and that the translators were influenced by the LXX. But 
does that account for the whole of the Syriac ? This is what we want 
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to know, and what we do not decisively ascertain. To help us in 
answering this question, it would have been better to discuss minutely 
the character of the various readings than to have given so much 
general knowledge. 

However, it may be unfair in judging a man for what he has done, 
to find fault with him for not doing what he did not try to do. What 
the author before us tried to do he seems to have done fairly well. 

Lakewood, N. J. Henry Preserved Smith. 


Septuagintastudien, II. Von Eberhard Nestle. Wissenschaft- 
liche Beilage zum Programm des Koniglichen Gymnasiums 
in Ulm. Ulm, 1896. Pp. 22, 4to. 

The first part of the Septuagintastudien was published in 1886. It 
gave a history of the Sixtine edition of the LXX. This (the second) 
part is largely an appendix to that. Its immediate occasion was a remark 
in the public press concerning Professor Nestle’s expected collabora¬ 
tion in the new critical edition. A correspondent of the newspaper in 
question had expressed the hope that Professor Nestle’s criticism “ may 
not turn out to be too much in the spirit of the Evangelical Alliance. ” 
The remark shows so ludicrous a misapprehension of what is meant by 
a critical edition of the LXX, that our author thinks some instruction 
necessary. He points out that Sebastian Frank, as long ago as 1531, 
was better informed concerning the Greek version of the Old Tes¬ 
tament than is the modern German journalist. After quoting at some 
length from Frank, or rather from Sebastian Fischer who copies Frank, 
Professor Nestle gives an account of the well-known letter of Aristeas 
with a popular sketch of the history of the LXX. 

The second part of the programme is occupied with notes of 
various kinds, appendices and corrections to the first half of the Stu- 
dien , a description of the phototypic reproduction of the Codex Vati- 
canus, remarks on the different scribes of the MS., and remarks, 
palaeographical and other, connected with the same subject. In regard 
to the character of the Vaticanus Nestle is inclined to side with Pro¬ 
fessor Moore {Judges , p. xlvi not lvi as given by Nestle) rather than 
with Cornill in his estimate of its text. 

The pamphlet will be read with interest and profit by every Old 
Testament student. 

Lakewood, N. J. Henry Preserved Smith. 
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Die Entstehung des Judenthums. Eine historische Unter- 
suchung von Eduard Meyer. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 
1896. Pp. viii+245, and a map; 8vo. M 6. 

In this monograph the distinguished historian of “antiquity” has 
performed a signal service to biblical criticism and to the study of the 
most important of all national histories. Its aim, to use the author’s 
words, is to prepare a foundation for a genetic historical sketch of 
Judaism by methodically examining and sifting the material for the 
history of its origin. It has grown out of the series of studies which 
the author had to undertake as preparatory to Vol. Ill of his monu¬ 
mental Geschichte des Alterthums . A variety of occasions have led to 
unanticipated breadth and depth of treatment, and have thus added to 
the interest and value of the results. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the importance of Meyer’s subject. The period was that of the regen¬ 
eration and reorganization of the reliquia of ancient Israel into the 
Jewish church and commonwealth. It was also that of the great polit¬ 
ical and social upheaval and readjustment which made the transition 
from Semitism to Aryanism in western Asia. The Hebrew records, 
especially Ezra and Nehemiah, contain material which pretty fully 
describes the former, while it essentially illustrates the latter. If these 
records may be used as they stand they constitute an inestimable 
authority. 

But the question has been of late years pressing itself, whether the 
writings in question may be properly so utilized. They consist partly 
of personal memoirs, and partly of copies of official documents, which 
are in themselves sources of the first class for historical construction. 
But they have manifestly been edited much later by a compiler, appar¬ 
ently identical with the Chronicler, who lived about 300 B. C. It has 
long been felt that the whole matter of the books requires a thorough 
testing. It is generally conceded that whatever materials lay before 
the Chronicler he has freely worked them over, expanding, omitting, 
condensing, transposing. But the reliability of the framework of the 
narrative was not seriously impugned till, in 1893, Kosters, in his 
Herstel van Israel in het Perzisehe Tijdvak , attempted to show that 
while portions of the later history, relating to Ezra and Nehemiah, are 
trustworthy in the main, the account of the return is fictitious, the 
attempts to rebuild the temple having been made by Hebrews who 
remained in the country under Zerubbabel and Joshua. This hypoth¬ 
esis has had wide currency. It has been largely adopted in ^Holland 
and Germany; some of Kosters’ most important conclusions have been 
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accepted by Cheyne in England; and in Beiheft //, of ZATW 
(1896), Dr. C. C. Torrey, of Andover, follows up the attack by 
renouncing the Chronicler and all his works except the personal 
memoirs of Nehemiah (chaps. 1—6). 

The gist of the problem may be shown by a statement of what 
Meyer takes as his task in the present essay. As an historian he is, in 
the first place, rightly displeased at the attitude of current Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism towards the Aramaic original documents of the Book of 
Ezra. Not only Kosters and his followers, but Ndldeke and Stade also, 
declare that these are spurious, containing at best but a distorted pic¬ 
ture of what was really done at the periods in question. He finds that 
they, and in fact most recent critics, have put these records aside with¬ 
out special examination because they do not agree with their presup¬ 
positions as to the actual course of events. He finds, for example, 
Stade saying that the author has perhaps imagined the contents of the 
letters that passed between the Persian officials and the Great King, 
referring to “the well-known habits of ancient writers” in such mat¬ 
ters. Against this, Meyer protests that he knows of no such habits of 
ancient authors, that they “transferred the language of important 
documents to their own texts just as accurately as do our modern his¬ 
torians” (p. 2, note). Meyer therefore proposes to begin with an 
examination of these sources, and thus determine whether we are at 
liberty to set up hypotheses as to the matters of fact, or whether the 
alleged facts are attested by original documents, which in this case 
must serve as the basis of all attempts at reconstruction (p. 5). A 
study of these records (Ezra, chaps. 4—7) therefore forms the subject of 
chap, i (pp. 8-71). This begins with a highly instructive examination 
of the language in which they are written. The use of the much sus¬ 
pected Aramaic is shown to be not only possible, but necessary. A 
spurious document, like Ezra 1 : 2-5, would have been written by the 
Chronicler in Hebrew, but instructions such as these of the Persian 
kings, intended especially for the western provinces of the empire, 
must have been either accompanied by an Aramaic translation or have 
been penned originally in that tongue, which was for that region the 
official language as long ago as'the time of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18 : 26). 
For example, in the memorial of Rehum (Ezra 4 : 8 ff.), according to 
the emendation of Meyer, we must render, “ And the dispatch was 
written in Persian, and translated into Aramaic,” the point being that 
the Chronicler felt himself able to give its exact wording, having access 
to it in an Aramaic translation. As parallel to this proceeding the 
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instructions of Darius I to the Persian official Gadatas in Magnesia, 
on the Maeander, is cited (p. 19 f.). In this document, also, the 
clumsy Greek betrays the work of a translator from the Persian. So 
with the answer of the Great King to Rehum (4:17 ft.), the decree of 
Darius (chap. 6), and the commission to Ezra (chap. 7). Further, the 
number of Persian words, which are subjected to a careful examination, 
and the Persian forms of expression apparent throughout, betray a Per¬ 
sian original which must have been in existence long before the time of 
the Chronicler. Other evidences of authenticity, as well as the details of 
the proof of the foregoing, must here be passed over for want of space. 

As a conclusion to this chapter Meyer adds a remark upon the 
importance of these documents as revealing the historical occasions of 
the founding of Judaism. Dissenting from the current view that the 
new political and ecclesiastical system exhibited in the book of the 
law arose merely from inner necessity, he maintains that in these 
authentic records we see plainly the hand of the Persian government 
guiding and maintaining the new settlement. In like manner, accord¬ 
ing to the Egyptian tradition, Darius appears as the last great legis¬ 
lator of Egypt, and the chief priest of Sais repairs to Susa to secure 
the authority of the court to reorganize the college of sacred scribes 
and to set the cultus on a new footing. A like policy was pursued by 
the Persians towards their Greek subjects (p. 70 f.). In this conclusion 
it is possible that Meyer goes too far. It is one thing to say that those 
who introduced, or reestablished, the legal system did so with the 
approval or even with the codperation of the Persian authorities, and 
another thing to say that “the community in Palestine would never of 
its own motion have taken the law upon itself, so unpractical as it was 
and so regardless of mundane relations, unless it had been compelled 
so to do.” 

In chap, ii the return of the Jews, at the instance of Cyrus, which 
the authentic report of “ Tattenai ” (Ezra 5:6ft.) shows to have actu¬ 
ally occurred, is fully discussed. Then follows an explanation of the 
revival under Haggai and Zechariah due, as Meyer maintains, to the 
Messianic expectations awakened by the disturbances throughout the 
empire preceding the accession of Darius. Finally, against Kosters 
and Wellhausen, he shows that the retrospective language of Rehum 
to Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:12) refers to the company which returned with 
Ezra to Jerusalem, thus proving that Ezra must have preceded Nehe- 
miah and not have come during Nehemiah’s second governorship, as 
Kosters maintains. 
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Chap, iii (pp. 94-198) discusses, from the sources, “the Jewish 
commonwealth from the exile until Nehemiah.” In this investigation 
the lists of the people returned from exile and settled in Judea (Neh. 
7 ; 11; 12), whose general accuracy he upholds, play an important part. 
The extent of the Jewish settlement, the distribution of the settlers, the 
foreign elements, the political and social organization of the commu¬ 
nity, the constitution of the priesthood, are the principal remaining 
topics of this intensely interesting division of the book. 

Chap, iv (pp. 199-234) deals with “the law book of Ezra,” with the 
time of its introduction, with the gradual composition of “ Ezra and 
Nehemiah,” with the character of Ezra's “book of the law,” with the 
final redaction of the historico-legal digest, with the priestly code and 
the Diaspora, with the Proselytes in the priestly code and the pre- 
exilic /xcroixot (gMm). Of the conclusions arrived at upon these 
weighty matters it can only be said here that Meyer opposes Well- 
hausen and his school also with regard to the “ book of the law.” 
Their assumption is that “ the so-called Hexateuch, t. e. t the Penta¬ 
teuch + Joshua, formed at one time a single work, sharply set off from 
the other historical books.” This assumption is wrong .... There 
never was a Hexateuch as an independent literary work, and the sur¬ 
viving historical literature does not fall into the two parts: Hexateuch 
and Judges, Samuel, Kings, but forms a single work which is divided 
into the two parts: Law and Earlier Prophets. 

An “historical retrospect” (pp. 234-243), written with Meyer’s well- 
known largeness of view and fine historical insight, closes the work. 
It is needless to commend the book as a whole to the earnest attention 
of students. It forces itself upon us all. As to its chief positions, so 
boldly taken, so ably defended, and so fully illustrated, it would be 
presumptuous to give a decision except after a prolonged study of the 
sources, the times, and the factors of the history — political, social, 
moral, and religious — such as the author himself has made. Upon the 
historical questions he is probably in the right. In this department of 
criticism he is unrivaled among oriental students in knowledge, in dis¬ 
cipline, in breadth of view. As a literary critic he is not quite so 
strong. It appears to the present reviewer, at least, that, for example, 
he underestimates the sentimental character of the preaching of the 
second Isaiah and the Messianic prophets generally. When he 
ascribes the return of the Jews and the building of the temple to the 
revival of Messianic hopes inspired by the contemporary prophets 
(p. 234 f.), he on the one hand ignores the practical character and habits 
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of the Hebrews and their untiring devotion to their land and religion, 
and on the other fails to perceive that the wide and lofty prophetic 
style was not and was not intended to be always taken literally. Inci¬ 
dentally we may remark that he misunderstands (p. 108 f.) the state¬ 
ment of Sennacherib (Taylor Cylinder, col. Ill, 11 ff.) as to his treatment 
of the Jewish prisoners. It is really said there that he carried 200,150 
persons away as captives, not that he “numbered them as spoil.” 
Hence Meyer’s basis for computing the population of the Judaite king¬ 
dom of the time is insecure. 

Rosters’ view of the historical situation may be regarded as over¬ 
thrown. Also the critical positions of Wellhausen and Stade are in 
large measure discredited. Meyer seems to have rehabilitated the 
authority of Ezra and Nehemiah, though not at all in the traditional 
fashion. True, he has not thereby placed the Chronicler above sus¬ 
picion in matters not depending upon accessible documentary infor¬ 
mation. But he has immensely enhanced his credit as a conservator 
of the records of the past. I may venture to express the opinion that a 
more considerate treatment will yet be extended to the Chronicler in the 
criticism of the prefcxilic Chronicles. Who knows but that in some cases 
documents from among the state or temple archives may not have been 
used directly by him ? The history of Uzziah of Judah we owe almost 
entirely to him; and his account, in spite of Wellhausen, Stade, and 
the rest, is proved to be in the main correct by outside evidence and 
by the historical situation which he alone could have created. Meyer 
himsejf says that some of his own most important conclusions in the 
present work have been reached unexpectedly, supporting as they do 
the traditional views. Such open-mindedness and sympathetic impar¬ 
tiality are among the most encouraging signs of the time.* 

University College, J* P* McCurdy. 

Toronto. 


The Epistle of James and Other Discourses. By R. W. Dale, 
LL.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp- ix 
+ 3I5- 

This volume, edited after Dr. Dale’s death by his son, contains 
twenty sermons. The first ten are expositions of the epistle of James 

1 [Attention may be called to Eduard Meyer's pamphlet just published : Julius 
Wellhausen und meine Schrift: Die Entstehung des Judenthums. Eine Erwiderung; 
Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1897; 26 pp., 8vo, in which the author replies to the review by 
Wellhausen of this book in Gotting. Gelehrte Annex gen , 1897, No. 2.— Ed.] 
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(i — 4:6), the rest are upon miscellaneous subjects. The expository 
sermons were inspired by, and, to a large extent, are based upon. 
Mayor’s Commentary, which Dr. Dale is said to have read with delighted 
interest. The writer of the epistle is represented as a brother of our 
Lord, “ either the son of Joseph by a former marriage or the son of 
Joseph and Mary.” He probably became a believer when he “heard 
from Mary .... and from the apostles that Jesus had risen from the 
dead.” His early unbelief may have been due to the difficulty he and 
his brothers felt when Jesus “ broke through the austere restraint which 
they had associated with the highest form of righteousness.” James 
“retained so much of his Judaism, even after he became a Christian, 
that his epistle in its spirit and color has almost as much of the Old 
Testament in it as of the New. He speaks like a Jewish prophet 
as well as like a preacher of Christ.” The epistle is regarded as 
written “ within twenty years after the death and resurrection of our 
Lord” (p. 123), and before Paul wrote to the Romans and Galatians 
(p. 75), to Christian Jews who “retained a good deal of their Judaism.” 
While “meant for Jews everywhere, James, when he wrote it, was think¬ 
ing most of the great Jewish population that occupied a considerable 
part of the country between the Euphrates and the Tigris.” Such is 
the critical basis, adopted, in the main, confessedly from Mayor, 
upon which Dr. Dale proceeded to build a series of practical, interest¬ 
ing, and stimulating sermons. The preacher, though never far from 
his text, is constantly near to the lives and needs of his hearers. All 
the sermons in the book illustrate that broad and sympathetic knowl¬ 
edge of human life and of current religious thought which was charac¬ 
teristic of Dr. Dale. Human and humorous is his description of people 
“who find relief in talking,” and talk so incessantly that they disable 
themselves from thinking and even listening, whose minds become like 
“reservoirs with a large leak and a small supply of water.” In the 
sermon on Christian Worldliness he says: “ Worldliness is a quality and 
temper of life and not a mere question of particular acts and habits.” 
A sermon for the times is the controversial discussion of the relation 
of the parable of the prodigal son to the doctrine of the atonement. 
In this and throughout the volume there is a frank recognition of a 
tendency among his hearers to vague and liberal views and a strenuous 
insistence upon what he regards as central doctrines of Christianity, 
namely, personal faith in Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God, who 
died for our sins and whom we are to serve with ardent devotion as 
our living Lord. The deep conviction and practical purpose of the 
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preacher prevent his aiming at beauty of style or subtlety of thought. 
He is generally simple, direct, and forcible. But there are passages of 
genuine eloquence which, enhanced by the personality of the speaker, 
must have made a remarkable impression. The volume is a welcome 
addition to Dr. Dale’s works and is worthy of his great reputation. 

Garrett Biblical Institute. Charles F. Bradley. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Luke. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, 
M.A., D.D., Master of University College, Durham, for¬ 
merly Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
“The International Critical Commentary.* 1 New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. lxxxviii-f 590. $3. 

Of the general plan of the “International Commentary’’ it is not 
needful to speak, since it has been now for some time before the pub¬ 
lic. Dr. Plummer’s commentary on Luke is the third volume in the 
New Testament section of the series. Of some special features of this 
latest volume, and of some preliminary statements which the author 
makes, a few words should be said. He purposely omits, or touches 
but slightly, “various questions, especially as regards the relations of 
the third gospel to the first and second.” He does this with the 
thought that these matters can be more efficiently treated in the com¬ 
mentary on the synopsis of the four gospels, which is to form a part 
of the present series. This may be a wise division of the work, and 
yet the reader frequently wishes that he might know how Dr. Plummer 
would solve the critical questions which a comparison of the text of 
Mark and Matthew with that of Luke presents. 

Again, the author forewarns us that we may expect errors and 
omissions of various kinds as a consequence of the fact that he did not 
have the advantage of another’s supervision. If now we do not find 
an unusual number of errors and omissions, we shall feel that the 
fidelity and accuracy of the author are worthy of special recognition; 
but, on the other hand, if the errors are unusually numerous, we may 
account for the fact, but hardly justify it, by the author’s apologetic 
word. It is expected that a critical commentary in this age will be 
very accurate even in slight and formal details, and if the attainment 
of this end requires more than one pair of eyes, then plainly more 
than one pair must be found. 
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Dr. Plummer suggests that the special features of his commentary 
are (i) illustrations from Jewish writings; (2) abundant references to 
the Septuagint, Acts, and other New Testament books; (3) frequent 
quotations from the Latin versions, and (4) attention to Luke’s style. 
The suggestion that we may find the book rich along these lines 
awakens our interest, and if it be found true the fact will go far toward 
making for the volume a place of its own by the side of the older 
commentaries. 

It is a special feature of the “ International Commentary ” thus far 
that it gives altogether the most thorough introduction to the separate 
books of the Bible to be found in any commentary,.and even more 
elaborate than we find in the special treatises on Introduction. This 
seems to us a feature of great value. The volume before us has 
eighty-eight pages of Introduction and covers the entire subject in a 
careful manner. Some points in this are of special interest. In dis¬ 
cussing the sources of the gospel (xxiii-xxix), the author seems to 
incline to the view that Luke did not have the second gospel before 
him, though admitting that this may have been the case. He thinks 
it decidedly improbable that Luke had the first gospel as a source and 
cautions us against assuming a single book of “Oracles.” He evi¬ 
dently inclines to the view that the first and third evangelists used two 
similar collections of Ao'yia. All these positions indicate a certain dis¬ 
satisfaction with the current dicta of German critics on the synoptic 
problem. 

Dr. Plummer thinks that most of the matter which is peculiar to 
Luke was in writing before he made use of it, but he also thinks it 
“ quite evident that in appropriating material Luke works it over with 
his own touches and sometimes almost works it up afresh.” It is to 
be desired that all that is involved in this view of Dr. Plummer shall 
become the common and accepted possession of the church. 

The author adopts the view that Luke’s gospel was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, 75-80 A. D., and makes a good argu¬ 
ment for this position. 

Before leaving the Introduction we may notice some typographical 
errors and peculiarities. The errors, with one exception, are in the 
Greek and German text. In the footnote on p. xx we have Ramsays 
for Ramsay . The errors in the Greek text may be classified as follows: 
( 1 ) Wrong accentuation . Under this head we note crwwra (xxx), wayt9 
(xlv, lvii), aunt (lii), KaroKoXovOtiv, Sir/yi^is, and wpoatpyaiio^au (liii), 
t(ovO(v€Lv (lvi), avayciv (lix), iX.€tfft.6<rvvrj (lx), oriayova and d^c? (lxxvi), 
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and ivroXas (lxxix). (2) Wrong letters or omission of letters . Here belong 
Boorcpyt? for Boayepyc? (xxxiv), dinrcunrov? for buriraafiov^ (li), and orpty for 
oTpfyov (lxxvi). (3) Excess or omission of accents and breathings . The 
following cases were observed : dvOpvwoy (xliv), 6 <fKi\as (xlv), Ovfufv (Yui), 
<ruv€K$v)fi6* (lvii), iareios (lix), fito-orvKTtov and c£ (lx), ovpavw (lxvi), 
IXcorc (lxxiv), ytvto$€ and aTpopro* (lxxvi), tSerc and (lxxviii), and 
weviq. (lxxix). 

In the German text to be found in the Introduction there are three 
typographical errors in a quotation on p. xxvi, and two in titles of books 
on p. lxxxiv. It is not necessary to specify them more closely. 

We shall not refer to typographical errors in the body of the com¬ 
mentary. It is sufficient to have called attention to the defects of this 
sort in one part of the book. The commentary proper appears to be 
freer from formal errors. 

We referred above to certain typographical peculiarities, and 
thought especially of the prefix of S. or St. to the names of evangelists 
and apostles. This is a practice for which, we think, nothing good 
can be said, and it seems particularly objectionable in a book which 
confessedly omits valuable matter from lack of space. Another typo¬ 
graphical detail which seems to be unjustifiable is the habit of writing 
mother with a capital when referring to the mother of Jesus. 

We pass now from the Introduction and from all merely formal 
aspects of the book to a critical consideration of its content. The 
quality of the work may be shown by studying the interpretation of a 
few words or passages. And, first, we may notice certain positions and 
results which we may count among the recognized gains of modern 
study of the gospels. Take, for example, the titles of Jesus. In regard 
to the designation Son of the Most High (p. 23) the author says that it 
‘‘expresses some very close relation between Jesus and Jehovah, but 
not the divine Sonship in the Trinity.” The title Son of God (p. 25) 
is recognized as a designation of the Messiah, and the author does not 
intimate that, in his judgment, the Jews of Christ’s time or Christ him¬ 
self regarded it as affirming any metaphysical relation between Jesus 
and God. The title Son of Man (p. 156) is also regarded as Mes¬ 
sianic, and considerable weight is given to the meaning of the term in 
the Book of Enoch. 

In the explanation of the account of the temptation (pp. 105-114) 
we notice that the author does not think of Satan as having been vis¬ 
ible during the temptation, or as having transferred Jesus bodily to 
the mountain top and to the pinnacle of the temple. The transfer 
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was simply in thought. Yet the temptation is not less a fact because 
transferred to the mind. It is not a dream, a vision, a myth, or a 
parable. 

In regard to demoniacal possession the author lays stress on the 
fact that, according to the uniform statement of the synoptic gospels, 
Jesus went through the form of casting out demons (p. 136). “No 
explanation,” he says, “ is satisfactory which does not account for the 
uniform and repeated testimony of the evangelists.” He seems to 
hold that the narratives, if historical, require belief in the reality of 
demoniac possession. 

The note on the transfiguration of Jesus well illustrates the general 
spirit of the book (p. 253). The author does not doubt that there 
was something miraculous in the transfiguration, but he thinks that the 
text leaves the manner of the event uncertain. He apparently sees 
no objection to the view that it was a vision. He does not concede 
any force to the objection that a vision is perceived by only one, while 
here three men saw the same things. He quotes with approval the 
remark of Weiss on this point, that the vision was sent directly by God 
and not produced by natural causes. 

Once more, the author’s general conception of the parables of 
Jesus, as inferred from the detailed explanation, must, we think, be 
regarded as historical. In his explanation of the story of the rich 
man and Lazarus there are two sentences which we cannot forbear 
quoting. “ It is no purpose of the parable to give information about 
the unseen world. The general principle is maintained that bliss and 
misery after death are determined by conduct previous to death; but 
the details of the picture are taken from Jewish beliefs as to the 
condition of souls in Sheol, and must not be understood as confirm¬ 
ing those beliefs” (p. 393). With this special declaration, and with the 
general view which it seems to imply, we are in hearty accord. 

Finally, we wish to mention the author’s attitude toward Christ’s 
relation to questions of criticism as indicated in his comments on 
Luke 20:42. It is “a matter of spiritual interpretation that Ps. no 
is Messianic. But the authorship of the psalm is a question of criti¬ 
cism ; and nothing in the method of Christ’s teaching, or in the con¬ 
tents of Scripture generally, warrants us in believing that he here frees 
us from the duty of investigating a problem which is capable of being 
solved by our own industry and acuteness.” 

These passages may serve to indicate, in part, the critical position 
of the author. They might be largely increased. The quality of the 
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work, in the main, and the critical position of the author, seem to us 
worthy of marked approbation. There are, however, some not unim¬ 
portant points on which the comments may fail to satisfy the reader. 

We will look, first, at certain references to the nature and self- 
consciousness of Jesus. In speaking of the circumcision the author 
says that Jesus fulfilled the law as a loyal son of Abraham, and that his 
circumcision was “a first step in his obedience to the will of God, and 
a first shedding of redeeming blood” (pp. 61-62). But how can we 
speak of a babe of eight days as taking a first step in obedience to 
the will of God? Was it voluntary on his part whether he should be 
circumcised or not? 

We meet something more questionable in the comments on Luke 
2 : 49 (pp. 77-78). It is the reply of the boy Jesus to his mother in the 
temple, “Wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” Dr. 
Plummer sees in this reply “a gentle but decisive correction of his 
mother’s words, ‘Thy father and I.’” He continues: “It is notable 
that the first recorded words of the Messiah are an expression of his 

divine Sonship as man.They must mean more than that 

Jesus is a son of Abraham, and therefore has God as his Father.” It 
is not quite plain what the author means, but he seems to imply that 
Jesus at twelve years of age was the Messiah, and conscious of “divine 
Sonship.” This appears to be confirmed by a remark in connection 
with the baptism of Jesus (p. 99), that the descent of the Spirit “may 
have illuminated him so as to complete his growing consciousness of 
his relations to God and to man.” The clause, “his relations to God,” 
naturally covers his Messiahship, and therefore the author seems to hold 
that Jesus had a “growing consciousness” of this long before his 
baptism. Now for this view we believe there is no support in the words 
of the boy Jesus. He calls God his Father , but so also does the author 
of the Book of Wisdom (14: 3; 2 : 16). The Old Testament speaks of 
God as the Father of Israel, but Israel did not have therefore the con¬ 
sciousness of being the Messiah. Any Jewish child could call God his 
Father, and the child Jesus, who had no consciousness of sin, must feel 
that God was his Father. 

Therefore-we must agree with recent scholars like Baldensperger 
(whose book is not once mentioned by Dr. Plummer), Wendt, Beyschlag, 
and others, that the gospels do not know of Messianic consciousness 
in Jesus prior to his baptism. The ethical basis of Messiahship was 
there, in the consciousness of perfect moral union with the Father, but 
there is no trace of Messianic consciousness until the descent of the 
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Spirit at the Jordan. Moreover, the synoptic account of the baptism 
of Jesus precludes the prior existence of a consciousness of Messiah- 
•ship. Had Jesus known that he was the Messianic Son of God before 
his baptism, then there was no need to assure him of this fact in the hour 
of baptism, and no reason why the Messianic temptation should follow 
the baptism rather than precede it. 

Dr. Plummer does not touch the difficulties connected with the 
conception of the voice and the Spirit’s descent as external phenomena, 
for example, that the voice speaks in the third person accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, and in the second person according to Mark and 
Luke. 

It may be noticed before passing from the author’s comments on 
the person of Jesus, that he not only admits the limitation of his 
knowledge, but that he apparently admits very considerable limitations 
{see on 7:9; 17:14, 17). This seems to us a true historical view of 
the subject. 

The next point which may be briefly considered is the author’s 
treatment of baptism (p. 88). In a footnote of a line and one-half he 
says that /8cwrrija> is an intensive from fidnrw, and means to immerse. 
In the text he concludes a paragraph in which he has pointed out the 
exceptional character of the baptism of John, with these words: “ It 

is only when baptism is administered by immersion that its full signifi¬ 
cance is seen.” But is he not bound, as an exegete, to say somewhat 
more about the New Testament use of /Samlet? than that it means to 
immerse? We have no interest in any particular form of baptism, 
believing that one form is as good as another, but the question here is 
whether Dr. Plummer takes account of all the data, and whether his 
statement will stand. One cannot learn from his pages that there is 
so much as a possibility of taking (3airr%uv in any other sense than to 
immerse. But when we look into the matter a little we find two or 
three very significant facts. In Luke 11: 38 a Pharisee wondered that 
Jesus ov vpwrov iftairrurOij wpo rov dpurrov. Did he, however, wonder 
that Jesus did not immerse himself before eating? Or did he rather 
wonder that Jesus ate with “common” hands (Mark 7:2)? And if 
he meant this, which seems to be beyond question, then ipairrur$rf in 
Luke 11:38 does not mean to immerse, for its subject is not hands, 
but a pronoun referring to Jesus himself. Again, in Luke 11:39 the 
word Ka 6 ap%£iv seems to be used as a synonym of /8aim£ctv. The 
Pharisee wondered that Jesus should eat with unwashen hands; Jesus 
replied that the Pharisees purified the outside but neglected the inside. 
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The antithesis is plain. But mOapl^uv means to purify ceremonially, 
and therefore fiawrlieiv might be used in that meaning. Again, while 
Matthew and Luke speak of purifying the outside of cups and other 
vessels (*a 0 apc£ctv), Mark speaks of /Sairrurpovs iron/ptW (7 :4). This 
indicates that the noun fiavr terras might mean purification. Finally, 
we find PavrUuv clearly used in the sense of to purify in the Wisdom 
of Sirach 31:30: 

fiamZoficvos <jhro vtKpov teal irdXiv cbrroficvos avrov, 

rl w<f>i\rj<T€v r<f A ovrpy avrov; 

it is apparently so used also in Judith 12:7, where we read 

IfiairrUtro Iv tq vapcfiPoXy im rrj% mfyrjs tot ) vSaros. 

Judith could scarcely have immersed herself in a mj yij. In view of 
these facts the reader may judge whether the author give6 an adequate 
statement of the data and also whether his conclusion is valid. 

Speaking on Luke 9:17 the author says that “ the onrupts was large, 
capable of holding a man (Acts 9:25). The was the wallet 

carried by every traveling Jew, to avoid buying food from Gentiles.” 
Accordingly we are to think that after the feeding of the four thousand 
the disciples took up enough fragments to fill seven baskets, each 
basket large enough to hold a man; and after the five thousand were 
fed, they took up enough to fill twelve wallets. But does it follow 
that because the basket in which Paul was let down from the wall is 
called onrvpic, therefore this word always means a basket large enough 
to hold a man ? And the remark about Ko^tvoc seems quite as unsatis¬ 
factory. For [surely means a basket , but the English word 

wallet does not mean a basket at all. 

But these illustrations must suffice. In closing, a word more may 
be permitted in regard to those features of the book which the author 
specially mentions in the Preface. The references to Luke's style are 
often suggestive. The quotations from the Latin versions will be 
found useful if the reader has not neglected his Latin. If any fault 
is found with the references to the Septuagint it will perhaps be that 
they are too few. In regard to the illustrations from Jewish writings, 
the reader will be grateful for what there are and wish there were many 
more. It is doubtless true, as Dr. Plummer says, that these writings 
are being used more and more as helps in the interpretation of the 
New Testament, but it may be doubted whether we have yet done 
more than merely open this rich mine. It seems to us that the editors 
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of this series of commentaries owe it to the theological public to make 
a thorough study of the Jewish writings produced between the close of 
the Old Testament canon and the end of the first Christian century. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. George H. Gilbert. 


Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum (Syriac.) Edidit Paul Bedjan. 
Tome VI. Parisiis, via dicta de Sevres 95 ; Lipsiae: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1896. Pp. xi + 691, 8vo. M 24. 

The untiring activity of Father Paul Bedjan has added another 
volume of Syriac texts to the many which he has already published. 
The Approbatio and Imprimatur printed upon the back of the title- 
page show that the Roman church has come again to value the literature 
in which so many of the documents of the early Christian faith are to 
be found. In doing so, she is following some of the best traditions of 
the past. Formerly, the connection of the Roman church with that 
of Syria had its point of contact in the Maronites of the Lebanon, with 
whom, since the middle of the fifteenth century, a close union has 
existed. In 1584 a Maronite college was established in the Eternal 
City; and the attempt was made to get the Syrians to be themselves the 
interpreters of their national literature to Europe. The attempt was 
successful; for we very soon see learned Maronites assisting in the 
publishing and editing of Syriac works under the protecting hand of 
the Propaganda. The services which, in this way, the Roman church 
has rendered to Syriac letters is not small; and nearly all of the 
earlier printed Syriac books bear its Imprimatur . At least thirty 
missals and other prayer books were issued from their presses between 
the end of the sixteenth century and the present day. Among those 
of the Syrian church whom they have “brought out,” may be mentioned 
George Michael Amira ( Grammatica Syriaca , Rome 1596), Gabriel 
Sionita ( Liber Psalmorum , Paris 1624), Joseph Acurensis ( Grammatica 
lingua Syriaca , Rome 1647), Abraham of Hakel or Ecchelensis 
(Hebedieeu Catalogue , Rome 1653; Grammar, Rome 1628), Isaac 
Shadrewaya or Scidrensus (Grammatica lingua Syriaca , Rome 1636) 
in the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth we have the three 
Assemani: Joseph Simeon (Bibliotheca Orientalie y Rome 1719-28), 
Stephanus Evodus (Acta Sanctorum , Rome 1748; Bibliotheca Lauren - 
tina Catalogue , Florence 1742; St. Ephraim's works, Rome 1732-46 ; 
and with Joseph Simeon the great Vatican Catalogue, Rome 1758); 
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and Joseph Aloysius ( Codex Liturgicus , Rome 1749-66). In our own 
century, such men as Joseph Guriel ( Elementa Lingua Chaldaica ), Elias 
John Millos {Directorium Spiritualty Rome 1868), George Ebedjesu 
Chayyath ( Elements de Lecture , Mosul 1869), Augustinus Shebabe (ed. 
Bar Hebraei Carmina , Rome 1877), John Nutain Darauni (ed. Bar 
Hebraei Carmen de Divina Sapientiq , Rome 1880), H. Gismondi (ed. 
Ebed-Jesu Carmina , Beirut 1888), Gabriel Cardahi ( Lingua et artis 
Metrica Syrorum Institutions % Rome 1880; Dictionarium Syro-Ara - 
bicum , Beirut 1887), J. Brun ( Dictionarium Syriaco-latinum , Beirut 
1895), and the non-Maronite Joseph of Mosul (Grammar, Mosul 
1879; Antiqua Ecclesia , Rome 1870) show that the old Syriac church 
is still able to produce scholars of a certain order. 

With the exception of the last named, all these scholars belong to 
the western (or, as it was once called) the Jacobite wing of the Syrian 
church. The Nestorians, or Eastern Syrians, have been slow to make 
use of the advantages of the printing press. In fact, the persecutions 
which they have for so long a time suffered at the hands of Kurdish 
marauders made it almost necessary for them to be rediscovered by 
American missionaries. But the excellent work done by these mis¬ 
sionaries, and latterly by the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission, has 
been largely devoted to creating a modern Syriac written language and 
a modern Syriac printed literature. The more recent connection of 
some of the Nestorians with the church of Rome shows its effect in 
the renewed interest which the “ heretical ” church takes in its own past. 
Of all the native Syrians who have devoted themselves to such studies, 
Father Bedjan certainly comes nearest to our western idea of an editor 
of ancient texts. His labor, I understand, is primarily intended to be 
of value to his own people. His first publications clearly show this : 
Breviarium Chaldaicum (3 vols., Paris 1886-7); Doctrina Christiana 
(Urmia 1886); Liber Psalmorum (Paris 1886); Histoire Sainte (in 
modern Syriac, Paris 1888); Manuel de PiSti { Leipzig 1893); Compen¬ 
dium Conciliorum Oecumenicorum xi (Paris 1888). Of greater interest 
to us is his work as editor, and he has already published : Histoire de 
Joseph de Saint Ephrem (Paris 1887);, Histoire de Mar Jab-Alaha (Paris 
1888: 2d ed. 1896); Gregorii Bar Hebraei Chronicon Syriacum (Paris 
1890), and especially his Acta Martyrum Sanctorum. 

The volume of this large work which the author has “ le consola¬ 
tion d'offrir aujourd’hui” is the sixth of the series; and the seventh 
is promised for this year. It contains 689 pages of text, of which 
530 give us matter now published for the first time. Bedjan has used 
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in all his publications (as far as I possess them) the excellent Nestorian 
type of Drugulin in Leipzig, and his pages are remarkably free from 
printers’ errors. The British Museum has, this time, furnished nearly 
the whole of the material. I have collated quite a number of pages 
with the same matter published elsewhere, and have found the two to 
agree, with the exception of a few minor points. This exception is 
due to the leveling process to which Bedjan has subjected his texts, 
obliterating the peculiarities of the individual scribes in favor of the 
ordinary Nestorian punctuation and vocalization. In a few cases the 
manuscript readings are noted on the margin ; but, if former editors 
are to be trusted, this has only occurred in a few places. And yet the 
peculiar crotchets—even the mistakes—of scribes are often of great 
value to the student of Syriac grammar and palaeography. 

There are only four pieces which are not published in this volume 
for the first time; a smaller amount than in any of the preceding five, 
i. The History of the Victories of Saint Eusebius , Episcopus of the 
Church of Rome in the days of Julian the tyrant and uncircumcised 
one (pp. 218-297) had already been published (Bedjan himself found 
this out too late) by Georg Hoffmann in his Julianos der AbtrUnnige 
(Leiden, 1880), pp. 5-59. Bedjan’s excuse for this oversight will 
probably be the same as my own was {ZDMG y XLVI, 780), the meager¬ 
ness of Hoffmann’s title. But we are glad to have further copies of 
this “ Martyrdom.” Whoever the author is, he was a master of Syriac 
style, and I quite agree with Bedjan’s judgment (p. viii): “ Quant k la 
beauts du style, il est audessus de tout 61 oge.” For several years I 
have used it as a text-book for advanced reading in Syriac. I have 
compared the two texts and find that they agree substantially, with the 
exception mentioned above. Such forms as (219, 2), 

(219, 12), (222, 4), (222, 10), pa^.1 (219, 20), *oio**» 

(220, 18), oib+LLc (223, 9), (240, 15), are of interest, and show 

us the liberty which a scribe allowed himself. A number of the cor¬ 
rections by Hoffmann and Ndldeke in the preface of the Kiel edition 
might have been inserted with profit, e. g. t 220, 8. On the other hand, 
Bedjan has some new readings which are very happy, e. g . U© (221,6), 
the emendations 240-1; but why (220, 20) for ? 2. The 

same criticism may be made of the Acta Sanctee Pelagia (pp. 616-649), 
ed. from the publication of J. Gilderaeister (Univ. Programm, 
Bonn, 1879), b ut “corrig£e et vocalis6e” by Bedjan. Cf Usener’s 
excellent treatise, Legenden der Heiligen Pelagia , Bonn, 1879. 3- 

The Victories of Abraham Kidunaya (pp. 465-499), the friend of St. 
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Ephraim (B. B. in Payne Smith col. 3485), who himself has written a 
life of Abraham and mentions him in his testament (Wright, Syriac 
Literature , p. 38). To judge from the life of Abraham (as tov /ftov tov 
Majoaptov A fipaafuav) published in the second volume (pp. 1 ff.) of his 
collected works, we have here this very “life” in the original Syriac. 
The text is a reproduction of Lamy's edition (Acta beati Abraha Kidu - 
nice monachi aramaice. Anal. Bolland X, pp. 5-49, Brussels, 1891). 
4. Martyrdom of the Holy and Godly Saint Mima , who was crowned in 
Casarea of Cappadocia" is taken from “la publication que les Bollan- 
distes ont faite, t. IX (1890).” I have not been able to see the orig¬ 
inal edition. 

The following are here edited for the first time: 

I. On Clemens , the disciple of Simon Cephas , on his parents and 
brothers — how they also became disciples, pp. 1-17. 

II. Martyrdom of Onesimus , Disciple of the Apostle Paul , on the 15th 
of S € bhat. The same history is found in Surius, De Probatis Sane - 
torum historiis , I, p. 1008. “Certamen Sancti Apostoli Onesimi, dis- 
cipuli Sancti Apostoli Pauli Principi Apostolorum.” It is there 
ascribed to Simeon Metaphraste. 

III. Martyrdom of the three sisters , illustrious virgins irurris, cAwis, 
ayamj; and of their mother oofaa (pp. 32-52). A different account is 
found in Surius, IV, 446, “Martyrium Sanctarum Mulierum, sophiae, et 
ejus filiarum fidei, spei et charitatis, authore Simeone Metaphraste.” 

IV. Martyrdom of Charisius (P. S. 1822 ^ - j ->) and Nicephorus 

and Papias (pp. 52-56). Nestle (Theol. Lit . Zeit., 1896, No. 16, col. 
420) suggests Dioscurus as the proper reading of the first name. 

V. On Polycarp; how he suffered martyrdom at the time of Verus f in 
the city of Smyrna (pp. 56-67). The same life is inserted in Eusebius, 
Hist . Eccles ., iv, chaps. 13, 14, and is found in Surius I, p. 629. 

VI. Martyrdom of Acacius the Roman (“ he was a Cappadocian by 
origin, a Roman ‘by station*”) who suffered martyrdom and was 
crowned in the city of Byzantium (pp. 68-82). A similar account is in 
Surius III, 104: “Martyrium Sancti Acacii centurionis (= Roman), 
authore Simeone Metaphraste.” 

VII. Account of the victories of Saint Gregory , Episcopus of Neo- 
Casarea (pp. 83-106). 

VIII. Account of Saint Cosmas and Damian , illustrious physicians 
(pp. 107-119). A church in Edessa was named after these martyrs 
(Wright, Joshua Stylites , p. 51). Cf. Acta Sanctorum for September 7th. 

IX. Account of the holy Saint Eudoxius (during the reign of 
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Trajan) (pp. 119-132). According to the Bollandists the author is 
Simeon Metaphrastes (Bedjan, p. vii). 

X. Martyrdom of Saint Theopompus the Episcopus , of Tkeonis the 
Sorcerer , and of four grandees of the King (pp. 132-170). The date 
given is “the first year of the persecution brought on the Christian 
Church by Emperor Diocletian.” 

XI. Account of the victorious martyrs Probus , Taracus, and Andronicus 
(pp. 171-209). The date given is “the second Consulate of Diocle¬ 
tian, the first of Maximian.” The Latin text is to be found in the 
Acta Sanct., October, V, 566 (Bedjan, p. v). 

XII. Victory of the holy martyrs Leontius and the excellent Pub¬ 
lius (?) (pp. 210-217), “at the time when the Emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian reigned.” According to Nestle ( Theol, Lit. Zeit., 1896, 16, 
p. 420) this is not the same person as the Leontius Miles mentioned 
in the Acta Sanct. of June 18th. 

XIII. Funeral oration held by Saint Amphilochius, Episcopus of 

Sconium, which he composed on Saint Easily Episcopus of Casarea in 
Cappadocia (pp. 297-335). “It is not the same as the life given in 

the Acta Sanct . for June, t. II, p. 938” (Wright, Catalogue , p. 1125). 

XIV. Account of the life of the saintly and holy Saint Eusebius, 
Episcopus-Elect and Metropolitan of the city of Samosata (pp. 335-377) 
at the time of Julian the Apostate (p. 336). 

XV. Letter of Gregory Theologus to Eusebius , Episcopus of Samo¬ 
sata (pp. 377-8), to which a second is added (pp. 378-380). It is the 
same as the Greek vpos Ewc/fcov Sa/xorarcuy iiopuj. 5 vra (Sancti Gre- 
gorii Nazianzeni Cognomento theologi opera , Lutetiae 1619, I, p. 792). 

XVI. Account of the praiseworthy acts of Julianus Saba (pp. 380- 
404). “This man formerly lived in the land of the Parthians. Now 
the place where he fixed the hut in which he dwelt is called Arza-Aika 
(Bedjan reads Osrotne ), which stretches westward to the bank of the 
river called Euphrates; eastward to the boundary of the Roman 
power. Adjacent to it is Assyria, which is the boundary of the Per¬ 
sian Empire, which also formerly went by another name.” This life 
has been ascribed to Ephraim (E. O., I, p. 33), but Bedjan (p. x) doubts 
this. According to Wright ( Catalogue ) it is in reality by Theo- 
doret. 

XVII. Account of Saint Andronicus and Athanasia his wife and of 
their beatified departure from this life (pp. 405-417). Cf Acta Sanct., 
October, IV, p. 998. Andronicus was a silversmith {bpyvptmpdrypi) of 
Antioch. 
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XVIII. Martyrdom of Eleutherius Episcopus, and of his mother 
Anthia and of Kurbur (/) the vwapx°*> who suffered martyrdom in Rome , 
before Emperor Hadrian on the 26th day of Adar (pp. 417-430). Cf. 
Acta Sanct ., April, II, 530. 

XIX. Account or Martyrdom of Saint Mar (i) Mama and of his father 
Theodotus and his wife Rufini (pp. 431-445). Cf, Surius, iv, 730. 
“ Martyrium Sancti Martyris Mamantis authore Simeone Meta- 
phraste.” 

XX. A series of short notices of Saint Denis of Athens (“disciple 
of Paul”), Saint Athanasius, head of the Episcopi of Alexandria 
(twentieth year of Constantine the Great), Saint Julian Papa (time of 
Constantine, Constantius and Constans), Saint Gregory of Nyssa, 
Saint Gregory of Nazianz, Saint John Chrysostomos, and Saint Cyril 
of Alexandria (pp. 459-464). 

XXI. Account or Martyrdom of the victorious Saint Theodorus 
who suffered martyrdom in the city of Euchaitis (pp. 500-535). A 
different account is found in Surius, I, p. 887; Acta Sanct. , February, 
11, p.31. 

XXII. Account of the excellent doings of the holy Saint Domitius, the 
victorious one (pp. 536-556). The time is that of the Emperor 
Valens. 

XXIII. Account of the holy doings of the victorious Mar (#) Abhai , 
Episcopus of Niccea who lived at the time of the rule of Arcadius and 
Honorius, also of Theodosius , Christian Emperors (pp. 557-616). There 
is another MS. in the Vatican ( 3 . 0 ., II, p. 505). 

XXIV. Sermon of the holy Mar (i) Jacob [of Serug] on the victorious 
Mar (f) Sargis (Sergius) andBaccus (pp. 650-661). A history of these 
saints has been published by Bedjan in Vol. Ill, pp. 283 ff. 

XXV. Sermon of the same Mar (*) Jacob on the forty holy martyrs 
[of Sebaste] (pp. 662-673). An account of these martyrs can be 
found in Vol. Ill, pp. 355 ff- 

XXVI. Sermon on those that have died , by the same Mar (1) Jacob 
(pp. 674-689). Cf. Vol. V, pp. 615 ff. 

From the foregoing list it will be seen that Bedjan has placed a 
great deal of material at the service of the historian of the church. 
Lives of saints are not always edifying and interesting ; but they often 
contain a good deal of historical material. Let us hope that some 
students will be found in America who will make the proper use of 
these documents. 

Columbia University. Richard Gottheil. 
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Woman under Monasticism. Chapters on Saint Lore and Con¬ 
vent Life between A. D. 500 and A. D. 1500. By Lina 
Eckenstein. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. xvi + 496. $ 4 . 

Miss Eckenstein’s book is one of the few thoughtful contributions 
by a woman to the past history of woman. Usually books of this kind 
are characterized by limited knowledge of the subject, inferior judg¬ 
ment, and yet a certain red-hot zeal for the holy cause of propaganda 
that knows neither modesty in the presentation of view njor respect for 
truth, the only thing which really can be of avail to us. Miss Ecken¬ 
stein assumes no attitude either of defense or of attack, she is at once 
an earnest, exceedingly painstaking student and a faithful recorder of 
the many different phenomena which she meets in her course of study. 
Aside from the general remarks she makes in the preface she passes 
very little judgment upon what she meets. If in the mind of the 
thoughtful reader the book has any very serious fault, it is this, that 
Miss Eckenstein draws so few parallels, presents so few far-reaching 
conclusions. She records and classifies rather than compares and 
defines. Besides its value as a scholarly effort the book would have a 
greater influence upon the public and be a riper individual product, if 
it had more distinctive philosophical bearing. But the scholar and the 
historian are so seldom united that we are perhaps not justified in 
demanding such a rare combination. 

The book is a substantial volume of nearly 500 pages, containing 
a survey of woman’s life during one thousand years of monastic 
influence. The author divides her attention between the Frankish 
Empire, England, and Germany, beginning with the first traces of 
Christian transformation of heathen life, giving as much historical 
background in either case as the clear presentation of the subject 
demands. Within the compass of twelve chapters the author treats of 
such different and interesting topics as “The Tribal Goddess as a 
Christian Saint ” (chap. 1, § 2); “The Revolt of the Nuns at Poitiers” 
(chap. 2, §2); “Nun Hrotsvith and her Writings” (chap. 5, §3); 
“Herrad and the Garden of Delights” (chap. 7, §2); “Prophecy and 
Philanthropy” (chap. 8); “Aspects of Convent Life in England” 
(chap. 10); and sundry others, until she closes with “The Dissolution 
of Cloister Life” (chap. 12). If it were permissible to express personal 
preference for any of these subjects, I should say that to me the inter¬ 
est centers in the introductory chapter, where the parallel is drawn 
between the woman of the mother-age and the unmarried woman of 
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mediaeval life, where savage habits and the craving for independ¬ 
ence are manifested in such diametrically opposed types as the loose 
woman on the one side and the nun on the other. Such hints as these 
(even where the suggestion cannot bear the weight of evidence and 
must be, at any rate, deemed hypothetical only) widen the horizon, 
stimulate investigation, and relieve one from the narrow scope of inquiry 
which otherwise interferes with the enjoyment of the work. For a 
student of civilization, it is interesting also to find the woman-saint in 
many cases but a transcription of a heathen goddess or some other 
remarkable figure, traces of primeval life mingled with heathen and 
Christian elements, the Amazon, the saint, and the witch in one. It 
is equally suggestive to read that women notoriously bad (chap. 1, § 3) 
were elevated to saintliness by popular belief, in spite of the opposition 
to church and law, the sympathy of the common people being appealed 
to by this irrepressible individualism reminding them of a willful past. 
One is forcibly reminded of the present existence of such sympathy 
for the unlawful when an enlightened public laments the hanging of a 
notorious murderer or thief and covers his grave with roses. 

It appears a little too confined to attribute the weird characteristics 
,of certain women-saints to tribal goddesses alone and forget the close 
similarity of such figures as the Ontkommer or K&mmerniss (p. 36) 
with certain ambiguous pagan deities. (The Venus barbata spoken of 
in the footnote no doubt is a hermaphrodite). Miss Eckenstein, 
where she speaks of tribal goddesses, has not made very many new 
discoveries, but she has applied her own conclusion to ideas expressed 
by Simrock, Panzer, and Grimm and made the suggestions presented 
by these writers appear even more plausible. 

In certain places Miss Eckenstein does not exercise sufficient criti¬ 
cism, but honors certain statements by the old writers at their face 
value, as for instance when she admires the poem by Radegundis to 
her cousin (p. 61) as an expression of genuine feeling—a poem which 
plainly bears the stamp of imitation from Latin writers. Radegundis 
probably never wrote such a thing in spite of her being a queen. If was 
probably composed for her by a clerk. Fortunatus himself may have 
put his hand to the pen and assisted his dear “ mother ” and friend, 
voicing the sentiments far more eloquently than the dull grief in the 
queen’s breast could ever have expressed itself. 

In regard to the composition of the book and the handling of 
material it appears that in many cases the contents of sections might 
have been considerably reduced, certain typical instances chosen by way 
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of illustration and others less typical dropped. The mass of detail 
taken up and faithfully recorded sometimes threatens to exhaust the 
reader’s patience. Also in regard to the style it might be said that 
the sentences are sometimes intolerably long and badly linked, the 
“wheres” and “whiches” being uncommonly numerous and making 
the reading heavy. German thoroughness is unfortunately not always 
combined with English conciseness of expression. 

In justice to Miss Eckenstein it must be said that she has estab¬ 
lished her scholarship, has done an enormous amount of work, and 
collected valuable information. The use of the book in our libraries, 
which are not too well supplied with English treatises upon the life 
and history of the Middle Ages, cannot be too heartily recommended. 

M. Wergeland. 

The University of Chicago. 


Ueber die “ Leges Edwardi Confessoris.” Von F. Lieber- 
mann. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 1896. Pp. 139. M 3. 

This volume is one of several special studies by Professor Lieber- 
mann in English history in the twelfth knd thirteenth centuries. In 
the same general style are Quadripartitus , tin englisches Rechtsbuch von 
1114 (1892); ConciliaEo Cnuti (1893); Ueber die Leges Anglorum 
(1894); Ueber Pseudo-Gluts Constitutiones de Foresta (1894). 

Under thirteen heads the author learnedly discusses the lieges 
Edwardi Confessoris . He shows that this was not the original title, 
and that of the two early forms of the text the earlier and shorter is the 
more trustworthy. From internal evidence he forms a conjectural 
opinion of the time and place and occupation of the author, who seems 
to have done his work between 1136 and 1154, to have lived in the 
neighborhood of Coventry, and to have been some sort of church 
official. In a literary way the Leges is of slight importance, but 
philologically it is of the greatest value. By the phraseology employed 
floods of light are thrown on the language, history, constitution, and 
laws of England in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Out of the 
Leges much valuable information can be gleaned concerning the 
external and internal condition of England in that day. The posses¬ 
sions, officials, immunities, and privileges of the church can here be 
studied. The place and power of the king in the governmental 
scheme, and the orders and grades in the English state and society are 
here set forth. In the Leges we learn how England was divided 
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in population and in territory for purposes of civil order, what courts 
were instituted for the maintaining of justice between man and man, 
what crimes were most frequent and flagrant, and what punishments 
were meted out for these offenses. 

The Leges Edwardi Confessoris is a valuable source of original 
information concerning the England of the twelfth century. In a 
literary, philological, and historical way it is of great value. From it, 
at first hand, we gain trustworthy knowledge respecting the church, 
the king, the nobility, the territorial and political subdivisions, the 
judicial processes, the laws, crimes, and punishments. These points 
Professor Liebermann with great clearness and a wealth of learning 
brings out and emphasizes in the dissertation before us. 

The University of Chicago. Eri B. Hulbert. 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church. Vols. I, II, III. By Henry Charles Lea. 

Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1896. 

It is with justifiable pride in American historical scholarship that 
we welcome another contribution from the pen of Mr. Lea. Those 
who have read his previous works on Studies in Church History, Supersti¬ 
tion and Force , The History of the Inquisition , The History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy , will find their highest anticipations realized in History of Con¬ 
fession and Indulgences. 

It will be seen that all Mr. Lea’s subjects are closely related, and 
that naturally his thorough treatment of each one has thrown light on 
all the rest. We have then here a group of studies as exhaustive and 
as masterly as they could well be. Our author has not merely been 
fortunate in his grouping, but in other respects he was peculiarly 
qualified for his great undertaking. To begin with he had the natural 
endowments for an historian. Among these are a great capacity for 
acquiring and sifting facts, large sympathy with the weaknesses and even 
the follies of humanity, the generalizing power that is able to bring order 
out of widely diverse and numerous masses of facts, the judicial calm that 
arises above passion or partisanship, the love of truth that rests only in 
perfect justice. When such a mind is turned upon complex and con¬ 
flicting historical situations we expect thoroughness, orderly arrange¬ 
ment, and illumination. So it seems to us that in the work before us 
we have a treatment of confession and indulgences that will render 
further investigation of this particular kind unnecessary for years. 
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Mr. Lea does not propose a philosophical treatment of his subject 
— a method of historical treatment perfectly legitimate—but rather a 
treatment that must always precede philosophical consideration. He 
proposes an investigation of the facts. He proposes, moreover, that 
his facts shall come in every case from the original sources and that 
they shall be entirely representative. The temptation of a Protestant 
writer on a subject of this kind is always, even if unconsciously, to be 
unjust. Our author has accordingly refrained from consulting Prot¬ 
estant writers and confined himself “ exclusively to original and to 
Catholic authorities, confident that what might thus be lost in com¬ 
pleteness would be compensated by accuracy and impartiality.” He has 
purposely refrained from extensive comment and preferred to allow 
the facts to tell their own story. It will thus be seen that the treatise 
is to be purely and broadly historical and not in any sense polemical. 
The entire work of more than sixteen hundred pages is a vast collec¬ 
tion of facts that at first might seem labyrinthine; but really it is not 
so, for the facts have been correctly grouped and so lead to their con¬ 
clusions with irresistible power. Exact references are made to the 
sources of information, so that should anyone doubt the statements of 
facts, and consequently the validity of the inferences, verification 
is always possible. 

The first two volumes treat of Confession and Absolution, the third 
of Indulgences. 

The great ideas and sterns, good and bad, that have controlled 
the world have never sprung full grown into existence. In almost all 
cases they have had microscopic beginnings, have had to struggle for 
existence, for growth, and for dominion. This was exactly true of 
confession and indulgences. In the days of primitive Christianity men 
had immediate access to the Father through the Son. There was little, 
if any, thought of priestly intervention. But on account of the neces¬ 
sary growth of organization and the ever-present weakness and sinful¬ 
ness the necessity for discipline became urgent. Penance, reconcilia¬ 
tion, heresies, the pardon of sin by priests, the power of the keys, 
confession, jurisdiction, the confessional, indulgences have their begin¬ 
nings. Then, as the centuries move on, there is developed a spiritual 
autocracy the like of which the world has never seen. It is perfectly 
easy to understand how all these ideas could start. A beginning hav¬ 
ing been made the development departed farther and farther from the 
spirit, emphasized more and more the letter, extended its ramifications 
in all possible directions, became ever more artificial, until there grew 
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up a vast and all-embracing system of externalism entirely mechanical, 
from which the original spirit had taken its flight. In this complete 
change of attitude the church “ has abandoned its function as the guar¬ 
dian of morality, and has devoted itself to smoothing and broadening 
the steep and narrow path. In each successive age it has claimed that 
the increasing wickedness of man renders impossible the maintenance 
of the old severity, and by condescending it has stimulated rather than 
repressed the evil. Its effort has been, not to make men better, but to 
save them from the consequences of their sins. The power which it 
claims as entrusted to it by God has been wielded to elude and not to 

vindicate the justice of God.If the sinner cannot be induced to 

abandon his sin he can at least be kept in ignorance that he sins; his 
fear of hell can be removed by absolution and of purgatory by an 
indulgence; his conscience can be soothed and he can be kept in 
obedience to the kindly mother church, whose benignity thus assures 
him of heaven without imposing burdens on earth too heavy for his 
weakness.” 1 

It is difficult for one not acquainted with mediaeval times to under¬ 
stand how these ideas could so entirely dominate everything. 

A good illustration is seen in the Jubilee—an outgrowth of 
indulgences. It was appointed in 1300 by Boniface VIII. Plenary 
indulgence was offered to every Christian who for certain days would 
worship at the tombs of Peter and Paul. This led immense hosts of pil¬ 
grims to set out for Rome. They entered like invading armies. “Aged 
men were brought on litters, and from Savoy there came one more than 
a hundred years old, carried by his son. In Rome the crowds were so 

great that many were crushed and famine was feared.Ventura 

says that during his stay of fifteen days he many times saw men and 
women trampled under foot, and more than once he narrowly escaped 
the same fate. On Christmas eve the crowd was estimated by the Romans 
at two millions.” They came from all quarters of Christendom. The 
profits to the church were enormous. At first the Jubilee was to occur 
every hundred years, but the demand became so great that the time 
was reduced to fifty years, then to thirty-three years, then to twenty- 
five. 

The thinkers of the times, as of late times, had many hard nuts to 
crack, but they went at it with mediaeval assurance. Unfortunately the 
great men of the different periods often failed to agree. But as the 
age was entirely uncritical these disagreements did not prevent the 

* Vol. Ill, p. 583. 
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rapid growth and universal extension of confession and indulgences. 
Mr. Lea, with his infinite wealth of facts, flashes the clear, cold light of 
history into all these intricate windings, and we are able to understand 
how these things so impossible to us, with our enlightened and critical 
Protestantism, were possible then. 

The Reformation came in time to save the church from becoming 
an instrumentality of unmixed evil. Protestantism arose as a perma- 
ment competitor and Romanism was forced into new adaptations, but 
it has really abated none of its claims, and our author concludes that 
“ there is no reason to doubt that it has entered upon a new career of 
even wider influence and prosperity than those that have preceded it.” 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co. London: Henry Frowde. Pp. vii+370. $2. 

This volume contains twenty-one essays, “which are meant to be 
supplementary to the works of Butler.” The first part, headed “But¬ 
ler,” is of a more general character, discussing such subjects as Butler's 
method, its application to the Scriptures, his censors, his mental quali¬ 
ties, theology, his celebrity and influence; the second part, “Subsidi¬ 
ary,” examines specific doctrines, as a future life, necessity or 
determinism, teleology, miracle, and the mediation of Christ. The 
aim is explanatory and apologetic, to show the character and value of 
Bishop Butler's works, particularly the Analogy , to meet the objections 
of his censors, and to recommend his writings “for permanent and 
classical study by the more thoughtful minds.” The method in these 
writings is valued more highly than the argument. This method does 
not aim at scientific demonstration, for it is admitted that this is not 
possible in matters pertaining to revelation and spirituality. The 
reasoning of the Bishop is more concerned with practice than with 
knowledge. Since “probability is the guide of life,” he is everywhere 
intent on discovering what is probable or likely in religion, holding 
that the strongest reason amid conflicting evidences demands the assent 
of the mind. Butler “was engaged in an endeavor to show to those 
who demanded an absolute certainty in the proofs of religion that 
this demand was unreasonable; and the method he pursued in this 
demonstration was to point out to them how much of their own daily 
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conduct was palpably and rightly founded upon evidence less than 
certain.” In pursuing this method the Bishop is careful neither to 
understate the argument of an opponent nor to overstate his own. 
The study of his works disciplines the mind so as to view a contro¬ 
verted subject impartially and in every light, and to make for it only 
such claims as the facts warrant. Revealed religion must be subjected 
to the same tests as the other highest concerns of life. The tests 
establish that this religion is such as might be expected according to 
the analogy of nature; it is adapted to our faculties, to our earthly 
condition, and to our practical needs; it thus meets our just intellec¬ 
tual demands and imposes on us the moral responsibility of accepting 
the argument of greatest probability as the guide of life. It is the 
exposition, the defense, and the application of this method of Bishop 
Butler to which the volume before us is devoted. 

The strong faith of Mr. Gladstone naturally finds arguments in 
favor of Christianity in Butler’s works where the skeptic sees none or 
is actually confirmed in his doubts. Nevertheless our author reveals 
the same fairness which he so highly praises in th e Analogy. The chief 
value of the volume consists in the clear statement and strong defense 
of the purpose and method of Butler, and in a criticism of the objec¬ 
tions urged against them. The Analogy presupposes the existence of 
God; its arguments are directed against deism, not against atheism. 
Everyone knows that the advance of science, the theory of evolution, 
and biblical criticism have made demands on apologetics which no 
work of last century can meet. Mr. Gladstone admits 44 that the work 
of Butler, faithfully adjusted as it was to the needs of his own day, is 

inadequate to the needs of ours.His argument does not of 

itself confute the agnostic, the positivist, the materialist; and it is also 
true that, the argument against miracles not having been fully devel¬ 
oped when he wrote, his observations on this point, as they stand, are 
incomplete.” Yet even for our day the Analogy is of great value on 
account of its method, its direct arguments, and its inferences. We 
may agree with the agnostic that there is a realm of the unknowable 
and yet take our stand with Butler in the vindication of a valid faith 
on the basis of indisputable probability. 

There is no preface, introduction, or index, all of which might be 
helpful to the reader. Some of the essays appeared in Good Words 
before they were published in this volume. All refer to Butler, but 
their connection, particularly in the first part, is not always systematic. 
The volume closes with 41 Probability as the Guide of Life,” which is 
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already discussed in the first chapter, “ On the Method of Butler/* and 
on which so much of the defense of Butler*s works depends. This, 
however, is incidental and does not affect the substance. 

The work makes us wonder at the broad and profound scholarship 
of one so absorbed by practical affairs as Mr. Gladstone has been. He 
lays under contribution the ancient classics, the church fathers, Ger¬ 
man and French as well as English writers, history, philosophy, and 
theology. Especially is the clearness and comprehensiveness of his 
thinking manifest in discussing the nature and value of evidence. 

J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Immanuel Kants Auffassung von der Bibel und seine Aus- 
legung derselben. Ein Compendium Kantscher Theo- 
logie. Von C W. von KOgelgen. Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert*sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme)., 
1896. Pp. ix + 96. M 1.60. 

This brief treatise is interesting and valuable. The author has 
wisely allowed Kant to state his own view of the Bible and to give 
abundant examples of his mode of interpretation. The work is 
accordingly in large part made up of pertinent quotations from the 
great philosopher, arranged naturally under appropriate headings, 
introduced, accompanied, and followed by brief, discriminating, and 
helpful statements of the author. The reader is put in the way to 
verify the author’s work, for at the beginning is given a full list of the 
works quoted and their respective editions, and the quotations are 
referred each to its own place in these works. The value of the little 
volume is also much increased by its full index of included names, 
subjects, and Scripture quotations. The whole number of these quota¬ 
tions is three hundred. This shows at once the large use of the Bible 
made by Kant, and the condensed comprehensiveness of the author’s 
exhibit. We have at the outset, largely in Kant’s own words, an account 
of the early home influences under which the boy came into his knowl¬ 
edge of Holy Scripture. Both father and mother were devout, earnest 
Christians, faithful in their observance of the ordinances of the church, 
and careful to train their child in their own mode of thought and life. 
To the minister of their church they entrusted the early school educa¬ 
tion of their son, and this minister was like the parents in mind and 
spirit. Kant, in later years, spoke of his parents with profound 
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respect. He had no sympathy with their pietism , as he regarded it, 
but commended in emphatic language their pure, strong, virtuous 
characters. 

The public authorities in 1788 placed Kant's works on the philos¬ 
ophy of religion in the “ Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” charging 
these works with a perversion of many fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity and the Bible. This led Kant to write in his own defense 
an answer stating his view of the mutual relation of the Bible and 
philosophy and explaining his own use of the Bible in his philosophical 
discussions. In these he had not perverted and depreciated Christian 
doctrines because it was alien to the purpose of such discussions to 
pass judgments favorable or unfavorable upon those doctrines, and he 
had never so done. In this answer, however, he proceeds to give his 
view of the Bible. Its one proper function is the moral improvement of 
mankind, and in its fitness to accomplish this lies its whole value. Quite 
respective of its claim to be a revelation from God, it is the right 
and duty of man’s reason to judge of its moral truth and consequent 
worth. The moral law is supreme in man and its principles are 
given only in man’s moral reason. It is for philosophy to recognize 
those principles and give them adequate expression. If the theologian 
is not in harmony with this philosophy, so much the worse for the 
theologian. In interpreting the Bible one’s moral reason must be 
his guide. Anything contradictory to the principle of this reason 
must be rejected, whether it be an interpretation of a passage or 
the passage itself. Scripture that in some circumstances and for 
some people is a vehicle of truth may for others or in other cir¬ 
cumstances be the reverse. Faith apart from right moral principle is 
worthless. 

To Kant it is a matter of indifference whether the historical parts 
of the Bible are authentic or not. If they aptly embody and disclose 
moral principles in their right relations and applications, it is enough. 
The biblical account of the origin and development of the human race 
which connects*man’s universal sinfulness with the first man is, for 
Kant, only the historical form of stating the results at which one’s 
reason arrives by reflecting on the moral life as known in self-con¬ 
sciousness. Obligation implies power; and since we find in our 
conscious personal life no sinless starting point, the start in sinlessness 
was carried back to the beginning of the race. Kant seems to regard 
the Book of Job as the most significant part of the Old Testament, 
as the best and purest statement of whatever is valid in that Testament. 
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Job makes his conscious rectitude the basis of his faith. He founds 
his theology upon this consciousness. His friends take the current 
view and oppose him. They argue from a fixed faith in what is with¬ 
out man to what must be within him. This opposition between him 
and them in the central principle makes conflict of view all up and 
down the line. The book in its close justifies Job rather than them, 
because he was right and they wrong as to principle, but blames him 
because largely in error in the application of the principle. 

Kant praises the Old Testament for insisting everywhere upon a 
supreme authority to which every man is subject, but maintains that by 
making the motives to obedience so dominantly temporal it nearly 
emptied the law of all true moral contents and worth. Action whose 
motive is only reward has no moral value. The New Testament 
changes all this. It presents to view in the person of Jesus Christ the 
true idea of a normal human life,— a life in which all the motives are 
found in the intrinsic worth of virtue itself and in which all the virtues 
come to the full. The idea is the same whether the history as fact is 
or is not authentic, and the value of the history is in the idea. There 
is nothing improbable, much less impossible, nothing implying the 
miraculous in the supposition that the eternal idea of sinless humanity 
should have been realized in an actual person such as Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. Still, fellowship with him is simply making in some measure 
real that which is presented in him as ideal, and this realization in 
ourselves of the ideal is effected through our own power of self-deter¬ 
mination. For this the authenticity of the history is not essential. 
And it is delusion to imagine that any other agent than our own wills, 
in whole or part, by an immediate agency in us originates and 
develops the holy life. The history represents Jesus Christ as rising 
bodily from the dead and ascending into heaven. The essential truth 
contained in this is that the moral cannot be regarded as subject 
to the physical. Hence the perfect man cannot be so subject to 
death that his existence should be brought to an end by it or his 
true life in any degree impaired. This principle of the supremacy of 
virtue in the universe is the element of truth also in all the accounts of 
miracles. 

The movement begun by Christ and having in him its norm is 
still going forward in the world. All churches and other organizations 
whose bond of fellowship and conscious aim is moral are a visible part 
of this kingdom, with which must also be recognized a complementary 
invisible part. In this kingdom, alike in the individual and the com- 
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munity, the perfection of Christ is only partially realized. There is a 
mixture of good and evil. These two are recognized as antagonistic. 
Their perpetual opposition in the same life, whether individual or 
associated, is intolerable. Out of these two convictions of the practi¬ 
cal reason “the doctrine of last things” has taken its shape. It is 
presented in the form of predicted history. There is to be a millen¬ 
nium, a second advent, a final judgment, a separation of the holy from 
the unholy, a fixed state, eternity. Such representations have as fact 
nothing valid for life; it is only as symbolic exhibitions of moral prin¬ 
ciples and their power in life that they avail. The value of the prin¬ 
ciples is in themselves ; the value of the history in its exhibition and 
enforcement of the principles. 

It would be interesting to follow the philosopher in his interpreta- 
tipn of individual passages, but for this there is no space. That he is 
honest cannot be doubted. That his one-sided ethical philosophy 
everywhere dominates his view and interpretation of Scripture is evi¬ 
dent. As our author says in closing his treatise: 0 It was a part of 
Kant’s life work to deliver the philosophy of religion from the specu¬ 
lative intellectualism of his time so as to give to the practical reason its 
due place.” In consideration of this great service we may pardon 
some defects. But one cannot lay down the little treatise without 
a deep regret that one whose power was so great in one direction 
might not have had also the completeness and sweetness of life 
which would have come to him from the childlike faith and piety of 
his parents. 


Watbrville, Me. 


Geo. D. B. Pepper. 


Christliche Ethik. Akademische Vorlesung von Dr. Theol. 
Robert KCbel, ord. Professor der Theologie in Tubingen. 
Herausgegeben von Gottlob Weisser, Stadtvikar in Stuttgart. 
2 vols. Munchen: Beck, 1896. Pp. xvi+256; vi+365, 
i2mo. M 8. 

This is a posthumous work consisting of the lectures on Christian 
Ethics which the late Dr. Kubel had given for a number of years in the 
theological department of the University of Tubingen. The author’s 
manuscript is the basis of the work, and this has been compared with 
the editor’s notes taken in 1888 and also with the notes of one who 
heard the course when last given in the year 1894. The entire con- 
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tent, however, is Kiibel’s, the editor having confined himself to adding 
headings to important subdivisions within the paragraphs, making a 
few changes of style in the interest of clearness, verifying quotations 
and supplying indices to the biblical passages referred to and to the 
subject-matter. 

The first half of the introduction discusses the nature of morals and 
ethics, the relation of morality to religion, and the nature, sources, and 
method of Christian ethics. 

There can be no absolute separation between religion and morality \ 
each in its perfection involves the other. As to the essence of morality, 
every spiritually mature and moral man must admit that it is only as 
being and becoming determined that he can determine himself. Now 
the absolute determining life-power we men call “God.” Only on 
the ground of theonomy, therefore, can there be autonomy. The 
essence of religion, on the other hand, involves the feeling of being deter¬ 
mined by an absolute life-power. This feeling, however, is not yet 
religion itself, but only its subjective-objective ground. Religion is 
in fact not actualized until man affirms this original and immediate 
self-witness of God by and in him. This affirmation is a moral act. 
Genuine religion must then be or become also moral. It is only as 
not yet perfected that either can stand without the other. The genuine 
moral-religious man accepts for himself theonomy fully and com¬ 
pletely and thereby becomes truly autonomous. The entire riddle is 
solved only by the Christian pneumatonomy which is autonomy, but 
only on the basis of living theonomy. Christian morality is, too, free 
life and conduct in which, however, not man as man but the Christian is 
the acting subject. All in this life and conduct rests on the accepted 
fact of salvation through Christ and has in this fact its characteristic 
determination. The highest purpose of this conduct as well as the 
moral power from which it proceeds, and the moral law according to 
which it proceeds, Good, Virtue, and Duty, therefore, have a quite 
specific character through this relation to Christ. And this relation is 
not at all a mere determination of the Christian alongside of other 
purely human determinations, but the central determining factor of his 
very being. Just as there is no absolute distinction between morality 
and religion, so there is no absolute distinction between human and 
Christian morality. 

Christianity = genuine humanity. It is through Christ’s teaching 
that we first learn what is really human, genuine manhood, not through 
mere nature and history but from the New Testament. Christianity 
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demands and gives a “new” man — but yet a man. The relation of 
purely philosophical to Christian ethics is a positive one on the formal 
side in so far as the latter, if it is to proceed scientifically, must follow 
the laws of all scientific thinking and presentation; on the material 
side in so far as the Christian morality presented is the fulfillment of 
the philosophically described human morality. The relation is a neg¬ 
ative one, however, in so far as the source of the Christian doctrine of 
morals is neither philosophical thinking and speculation, nor primarily 
the empirical experience of the individual or humanity, but alone the 
revelation of God in Christ and its original attestation in the Scrip¬ 
tures. Even the Christian experience of the individual or of the com¬ 
munity can be a source only so far as this rests upon and is ever newly 
determined by this revelation. KiibePs final definition of Christian 
ethics is, 44 the scientific presentation of Christian moral conduct as 
life in the spirit of Christ through the word of Christ.” 

The last half of the introduction gives in concise outlines an excel¬ 
lent review of Christian ethics from the time of the apostolic Fathers 
down to recent Catholic, Protestant, and rationalistic writers upon the 
subject. The body of the work is divided into two main parts, the 
first of which is entitled “The demand and possibility of Christian 
morality;” the second “The realization of Christian morality in life.” 
Among the prominent subjects of discussion in the first part may 
be noticed: Conscience, The Will, Principle and source of sin, Law 
and Christianity, Christ as Teacher, Pattern, Redeemer and Saviour, 
The biblical doctrine of the kingdom of God, Nature and develop¬ 
ment of the church, Ethical significance of the sacraments; in the 
second part: The new birth, The highest good, The conflict of 
duties, Christian virtue, Moral life of the Christian family, state, 
and church. The content of the work is exceedingly rich. Almost 
every phase of life and conduct receives some attention. Of especial 
interest is the discussion of education and the relation of church and 
.state. 

While there seems to be little that is new in the work, it is none the 
less useful as a general introduction to the subject and a convenient 
book of reference. The treatment is scholarly, moderate in tone, and 
reverent in spirit. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by a full 
analytical table of contents, an index of subjects, and an index of bib¬ 
lical references—some eleven hundred in number. 

F. C. French. 

Vassar College. 
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The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity. Four lectures 

delivered in St. Asaph Cathedral, on June 16, 17, 18, and 
19, by Arthur James Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. Lon¬ 
don, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 
1896. Pp. 162, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Church Unity. Five lectures delivered in the Union Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary, New York, during the winter of 1896, by 
Charles W. Shields, D.D., LL.D., E. Benjamin Andrews, 
LL.D., John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Henry C. Potter, 
D.D., LL.D., Amory H. Bradford, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1896. Pp. viii+231, 8vo; cloth, fi. 

These books, containing discussions of the same topic, one the 
expression of English views, the other of American, were produced 
and issued from the press during the same year. They are an evidence 
of the strength and breadth of the irenic movement. 

Dr. Mason, in his four lectures, treats of “The Duty of Unity/* 
“The Internal Principle of Unity,** “The External Principle of 
Unity,** and “The Application of the Principles.** 

In his first lecture he animadverts at some length on the Pope's 
letter, in which his Holiness denies the validity of Anglican orders. 
He thinks that the address from the Vatican would have been more 
“ Christianlike ** and effective, if it had not been “ shot out to English 
people at large, without so much as a recognition that there existed 
any special claimant to represent the ancient Church of England.’’ 
Still he regards it better that the Pope should have spoken even with 
seeming discourtesy than not to have spoken at all. After this sug¬ 
gestive treatment of the Pope’s missive, he sets forth cogently the 
duty of ecclesiastical unity as taught in the Scriptures. 

But first there must be internal unity; its principle, “ a common 
faith,** its model, “the unity of the Father and the Son.** This unity 
must be based on Holy Scripture, “ interpreted not only in the light 
of accurate scholarship, but also in the light of history.** Guided by 
the Divine Word we shall find the “adoring love of Christ** to be 
“the true fundamental article of the Christian creed.** 

As to the external principle of unity, the lecturer declares that 
“ intercommunion is the visible proof and the indispensable means of 
ecclesiastical union,’’ by which he means that all Christians must 
unite in partaking of the Lord’s Supper, administered by those who 
are legitimately authorized to officiate. Only those who belong to 
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the apostolical succession are duly qualified to administer the Supper. 
He is so positive that this is the true external principle of unity, that 
with “St. Austin to the Donatists ” he cries: “We cannot come out to 
you ; do you come in to us I ” (we quote his own words.) But every 
division of the universal church might quite as reasonably utter the 
same cry, which would convince any sane mind that ecclesiastical 
union, so long as such an attitude is maintained, is the chimera pf 
chimeras. 

In his last lecture, as might have been expected, he finds 
apparently almost insuperable difficulties in the application of his 
principles. 

While there is much in these lectures which is worthy of hearty 
commendation, there are statements which will not bear the test of 
Scripture. The lecturer calls the Lord’s Supper a “ sacrament,” the 
New Testament does not; the table of the Supper he calls an “ altar,” 
but no one can find any such notion in the New Testament. He 
says that “ all Anglicans believe ” that Christ is present in the Supper 
in such a real sense “that they actually receive him into themselves 
in the Holy Communion.” This is bald sacramentarianism, both 
unscriptural and mischievous, and “ all Anglicans ” certainly do not 
believe it. 

The subjects of the lectures delivered in the Union Theological 
Seminary are “The General Principles of Church Unity,” “ The Sin 
of Schism,” “ The Irenic Movements since the Reformation,” “ The 
Chicago-Lambeth Articles,” and “ The Unity of the Spirit — a World- 
Wide Necessity.” The lecturers alike deplore division, and advocate 
unity, but disagree as to what unity means. One of them contends 
for organic unity ; another that such unity is not what is most desir¬ 
able, but rather unity of spirit; and the last lecturer supports this 
view by saying that “ the ideal of the church will be realized when its 
members are harmonious, not because of one organization, but because 
filled with one spirit.” 

In our criticism we wish to suggest, first, that the times are evi¬ 
dently propitious for unity. Nations are no longer isolated. The 
barriers which separated them have been largely swept away. They 
are brought close to each other by the steamship and telegraph. 
Smaller states are being merged into larger. Churches whose differ¬ 
ences have become trivial are being united in one body. Theological 
rancor has almost wholly disappeared. Love has become the watch¬ 
word of Christendom. Different denominations are codperating with 
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each other in many Christian enterprises. Christians of different 
names pray alike and are praying together. They also sing the same 
hymns. Already there is a marked unity of spirit. 

Second, real organic unity can come only from unity of spirit and of 
belief. In securing organic unity we shall inevitably be compelled to 
reckon with conscience. Honest, earnest Christian men can never be 
brought to sustain by word or act any organization which they believe 
to be contrary to the truth. If they could it would be an immeasurable 
calamity. 

Third, the truth of which we speak is that of the Scriptures. All 
true Christians, outside of the Roman Catholic church, profess to 
regard the Scriptures as ultimate authority in all matters of faith and 
practice. The first of the four principles set forth in the Chicago- 
Lambeth articles, as a basis of unity, is the Scriptures. This is funda¬ 
mental and comprehensive. It includes all that is requisite to secure 
organic unity, if that is thought to be necessary. If a creed is desir¬ 
able, let it fairly express the truth of the Scriptures. Let all Christen¬ 
dom receive the two ordinances, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
administer them according to the Scriptures. Let ail who build and 
govern churches do as the apostles did, never transcending the Scrip¬ 
tures. Let all believe what the Scriptures teach, and do what the 
Scriptures command. There may be for a time differences of inter¬ 
pretation, but the principle fully received and resolutely carried out, 
will eventually secure both unity of spirit and of organization. We 
do not want four principles of unity, according to the Chicago-Lam- 
beth proposal, but one ; not four standards of agreement, but one; not 
a quadrilateral, but a straight line, which in faith, as well as in mathe¬ 
matics, is the shortest distance between any two given points. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Social Rights and Duties. Addresses to Ethical Societies. 
By Leslie Stephen. Two vols., cloth. Pp. iv+255 and 
iv+267. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co ; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896. $3. 

The author of these essays is eminent among the none too numer¬ 
ous writers who keep a firm hold upon all the various classes of 
considerations which are presumed to be familiar to cultured men. 
His world is the world to which the typical American college man has 
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been introduced, but he has confined himself to no narrow corner of 
it. He has rather kept the whole world under his eye and, according 
to academic standards, his thought is in the least degree provincial. 
There are few writers in whose essays the American college man may 
find a larger proportion of sentiments and sentences which he might 
be expected to express for himself if he attended to the same topics 
and had skill in formulating his reflections. This is not faint praise. 
It recognizes Mr. Stephen's merit as a thinker of more nearly the 
whole world known to educated men than is usually kept in view. 
Thanks to this merit the educated man who reads Mr. Stephen's essays 
gets from them constant help in assorting his ideas. He seldom finds 
in them any material fact which he should not have known before, 
nor does he find correlations of the facts which are very obscure, yet 
by help of the essays he reaches frequent percepts which his unor¬ 
ganized and uneven knowledge had not discovered. Mr. Stephen, in 
other words, is a remarkably efficient organ of today's social* mind, in 
that he elaborates great numbers of conclusions which are implicitly in 
the knowledge which the “ liberal education " of our day is supposed to 
impart. Upon a wide range of subjects he codifies formal principles 
with which educated men of judicial temper will very rarely join 
issue. He thus draws lines for the broad treatment which the edu¬ 
cated man should give to the problems that confront our generation. 
His views are a partial collection of the more fundamental thoughts 
by which the educated men of England and America are consciously 
or unconsciously controlled. These essays are consequently a mirror 
in which we may frequently see our own minds in unfamiliar attitudes. 
In the two volumes before us the author has written about the aims of 
ethical societies, science and politics, the sphere of political economy, 
the morality of competition, social equality, ethics and the struggle 
for existence, heredity, punishment, luxury, the duties of authors, the 
vanity of philosophizing, and forgotten benefactors. If we wish to 
know the probable trend of our own general beliefs in case they 
should be brought to bear upon the same themes, the essays in this 
collection will furnish the information with a high degree of exact¬ 
ness. 

This is not to say that Mr. Stephen is more infallible than many 
another in the application of formal principles to material conditions; 
nor that all educated men think alike upon particular questions, or 
would think alike if they adhered to their major premises; nor that 
answers which Mr. Stephen offers to definite questions are the same 
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which every educated reader will give. On the contrary, his well-bal¬ 
anced formulas no more save him than they would less judicial thinkers 
from the erroneous conclusions that follow from false values assigned 
to his terms. For a single instance—competent critics will hardly be 
found to challenge these propositions: “We believe that morality 
depends upon something deeper and more permanent than any of the 
dogmas that have hitherto been current in the churches. It is a prod¬ 
uct of human nature, not of any of these transcendental speculations 
or faint survivals of traditional superstitions. Morality has grown up 
independently of and often in spite of theology” (Vol. I, p. 20). Men 
who know most about the practical value of dogmas may be as sure as 
Mr. Stephen that they are not the source but the expression of moral¬ 
ity. They will then by no means find themselves driven to his con¬ 
clusion that “a religion really to affect the vulgar must be a supersti 
tion ; to satisfy the thoughtful it must be a philosophy ; ” and, further, 
“it is impracticable so to fuse the crude with the refined as to make a 
working compromise” (Vol. I, p. 12). The data of ethics are all the 
available facts about the elements which have to be combined by the 
will in the various sorts of moral acts, and about the consequences that 
flow from conduct. The Christian revelation is an exhibit of some of 
these facts and relations. Its essence is not at all in any philosophy 
which purports to rationalize these data. It is consequently altogether 
gratuitous to posit a necessary antithesis between Christianity and 
ethics. 

Albion W. Small. 

The University of Chicago. 


Discourses on the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. 
By Rev. Frederick A. Noble, D.D., Pastor Union Park 
Congregational Church, Chicago. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp. 385; cloth. 
*1.25. 

The twenty-three sermons which make up this volume are in the 
main expository. Taken as a whole they are of a high order. The 
preacher has so divided the epistle that each passage for exposition 
furnishes a well-defined subject. Around this subject, which is the 
central, unifying thought of the passage, he has admirably grouped its 
subordinate thoughts; so that unity, the fundamental law of all effect¬ 
ive discourse, has been very perfectly realized. 
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The preacher has evidently mastered the thought of the epistle; at 
all events, he has made up his mind as to what Paul meant when he 
wrote it. He presents his views of the apostle’s thought luminously 
and with the accent of conviction. He illustrates those views from a 
wide range of observation and reading. While he is too wise to turn 
aside from his purpose to discuss before a popular audience questions 
of criticism, he evidently has in mind the results of the best exegetical 
scholarship of the day. He also presents, irrespective of fear or favor, 
all the doctrines and duties of this epistle, so rich in profound thought 
and so full of the experiences of Paul, the prisoner. He thus has 
occasion to treat of subjects which one who preaches only topical ser¬ 
mons might not touch during his entire ministry. This is one of the 
incidental, but vastly important benefits which flow from the thorough 
popular exposition of an entire epistle. 

The style of these discourses is clear and forceful, and scattered 
here and there over these pages are passages of rare beauty. In fact 
there is so much which is worthy of commendation, that it seems 
almost ungracious to present any adverse criticism. But we meet 
occasionally a lumberly sentence. For instance, they “came into the 
acceptance of Christ,” instead of “ they accepted Christ;” “ it is the 
perception which takes place with the ethical senses whereby as in the 
flash of an instant, some things are seen to be right and others wrong.” 
Here we find at least seven superfluous words. How many ethical 
“senses” have we? “In the flash of an instant” is tautological; if 
the flash had been more than an instant it would not have been a 
“flash ” at all. In setting forth what Paul meant by “knowledge,” he 
closes a paragraph with this sentence: “It is not gnosis merely; it is 
epignosis." For most of his hearers, he crowned that paragraph with 
darkness. 

But the gravest defect in these discourses is a lack of directness. 
They remind one more of an essay read in some literary club, to those 
seated cozily around the author, to whom courtesy forbids him to 
make earnest personal appeal, than of the divine message of an 
ambassador of Christ, who grapples with an audience that he may stir 
them up to strive after a higher, holier life. These sermons have 
but little of that important applicatory element which is so promi¬ 
nent in the sermons of Maclaren, the prince of modern expository 
preachers. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Kadesh-Barnea ; or , The Power of a Surrendered Life , by Rev. J. 
W. Chapman, D.D. (Chicago : F. H. Reveil Co., 1897, pp. 124, cloth, 
50c.), is a little volume which attempts to discover a spiritual meaning 
in the historical incidents of the Old and New Testaments. In it 
Egypt is represented as a type of worldliness. The Red Sea stands 
for the death of Christ in its power to deliver us from the dominion of 
sin. Kadesh-Barnea is a picture of the man who comes close to high¬ 
est spiritual reality, but finally turns back to the wilderness life. 

One cannot but feel that a great deal of this teaching is read into 
the Scriptures. There can, however, be no objection to the use of 
these historical incidents, by way of illustrating gospel truth, if no 
effort is made to make them prove a doctrine or to put a new interpre¬ 
tation upon the written Word. Dr. Chapman manages to bring for¬ 
ward some striking and suggestive analogies between the experiences 
of the ancient Israelites and the duties and dangers of the modern 
Christian life.— Jno. L. Jackson. 


Messages of Today to the Men of Tomorrow . By George C. Lorimer, 
D.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1896, pp. 
xii+464, price $1.50.) The world of yesterday is the leader and 
teacher of the world of today. We build on the past, and build for 
the future. The author of this plump volume gathers into twelve 
“messages” a lot of wholesome advice, the substance of which “has 
been given in familiar talks to hundreds of young people on both sides 
of the Atlantic’* (p. viii). These “messages” cover a wide range of 
topics, which touch many phases of modern life. Some of the themes 
are “cherishing ignoble ambitions,” “migrating to the city,” “over¬ 
coming timidity in battle,” “seeking something for nothing,” “living 
beyond their means,” “achieving worldly success,” “keeping bad com¬ 
pany,” “ dealing honestly with time,” “cultivating a love of books,” 
and “receiving the religion of revelation.” Every chapter abounds 
in quotations from literature and events from personal experience 
to illustrate and emphasize the lessons and admonitions of the 
author. Considerable diversity is manifest in the method of pres¬ 
entation. Occasionally the abundance of quotation seems to inter¬ 
fere with the discussion of the natural divisions of the theme. The 
sermonic character, the repetition of thought in different words, is 
seen on almost every page, and to the scholar seeking facts becomes 
wearisome. But the author writes for the young, for future genera- 
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tions. The impetuous vigor of his thought sweeps along with a 
splendid momentum in spite of a certain heavy verbiage, and the con¬ 
clusion is a clincher of the thought which he has been, through several 
paragraphs or pages, driving home. The author’s wide range of 
thought and reading enrich every page and stimulate the reader to 
nobler deeds. While vigorous pruning might profitably have reduced 
the size of the book, its strong, bold utterances of the truth will tell 
for righteousness and for God. We miss the indispensable indexes. 
—Ira M. Price. 


Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., limited. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1897, pp. 269, cloth, $1.75.) Twelve out of twenty-four sermons 
in this volume are upon the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
Those who have thought of Dr. Hort only as a scholar will be 
impressed by the absence of the controversial element, and by the 
practical character of his preaching. Questions of authorship, time 
of composition, and matters of criticism are entirely ignored. The 
preacher evidently sought to quicken and develop the religious life 
of those who heard him. How far he succeeded in accomplishing 
his object cannot be determined by these sermons. If the hearers 
were hungry for religious truth, they doubtless found food in the words 
of their teacher; if they were indifferent, it is probable that they went 
from the service as they came. The sermons lack incisiveness and 
grip. They are not adapted to awaken emotion, nor do they appeal 
strongly to the will. Many of them are little more than paraphrases 
of the biblical material with which the preacher is dealing. 

Lack of careful revision on the part of the editor is found on page 
9, where we have the phrase, “but all who are in any way depressed or 
beaten down low in any way.”— Lathan A. Crandall. 
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The Sources of Josephus for the History of Syria (Antiquities, 
12 : 3—13 : 14). By Adolf Buchler ; Jewish Quarterly Review , 
January 1897, pp. 311-49- 

When Josephus was about to write the history of the Jews under 
the reign of the Seleucides, he was obliged to have regard also to such 
sources as had the general affairs of the Syrian Empire for their object. 
In order to write his history clear and intelligible, it was indispensable 
for him to relate the incidents of the Syrian Empire in so far as they 
affected and exercised an influence on Judea. It is strange that in 
many instances where we would expect a reliable, extensive account 
he communicates extracts only from Hellenistic writings of doubtful 
value. It is onjy in chapter 12:3 that the Antiquities again contain 
matter of historical value, chiefly drawn from the first book of the 
Maccabees. The information about the events in Syria, drawn from 
the works of pagan Greek historians, also commences at the same 
passage of the Antiquities where the extracts from the first book of the 
Maccabees begin, and they continue in every chapter up to 13 : 14, so 
that we may conjecture at the outset that the authority from which 
Josephus drew commenced its narrative with Antiochus the Great. 
Where did Josephus take his material ? A discussion of the “evidence 
of Nicholas of Damascus in Antiquities 13:814 ;j” of “the reference for¬ 
mulas ws icai iv aAAot? ScSijAwKa/icv, 13 : 10, i,” etc., where the references 
have nothing corresponding to them in Josephus, but did probably in 
Nicholas; “the historical work of Nicholas of Damascus in general,” and 
of “the authors quoted by name in Antiquities 12 — 14,“ shows that Jose¬ 
phus had borrowed the whole material of the first seventeen books of 
his Antiquities from Nicholas of Damascus, except those data which were 
taken from the Bible, the letter of Aristeas, the first book of the Mac¬ 
cabees, and some other source that dealt with the high priests. From 
the same comprehensive work, which contained the history of all 
peoples, and which was based on primary and reliable sources, he took 
also the references to such authors as are quoted by name, and the 
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passages cited from their works, with the exception of Strabo. The 
very formulas used in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ 
property. Josephus had, however, only sparingly used those portions 
which bear upon the ancient peoples, because Nicholas had touched 
upon a few points of contact only between those peoples and the Jews. 
On the other hand, Josephus had made ample use of the descriptions 
devoted to the kingdom of the Seleucides, because there had been 
intimate relations between Jews and Syrians for a period of two cen¬ 
turies. The original work of Nicholas must have been comprehensive 
and exhaustive, and rich in references, especially in those books that 
were devoted to the history of ancient peoples. But in Syrian history 
Polybius and Posidonius were the principal authorities, and their 
names are given only when the different opinions of other authors are 
contrasted with theirs. 

It appears from several facts that Nicholas, like Polybius, com¬ 
menced his descriptions of the kingdom of the Seleucides with Anti- 
ochus the Great, but that he had treated the history of the preceding 
kings only very briefly and summarily. It is possible, although not 
very plausible, that the information for the eleventh book of the 
Antiquities and for 12: 5, 3—13:7 taken from the first book of the 
Maccabees took the place of almost everything that Nicholas had said 
about the relations between the Jews and the Seleucides. Josephus’ 
object was to give the heathens a description of the greatness of his 
fathers. But the latter was much more amply exhibited in the first 
book of the Maccabees than in the work of Nicholas, who hardly men¬ 
tions the deeds of the Jews. For the period from Alexander to Anti- 
ochus the Great also Josephus found the description of Jewish history 
as given by the Jewish Hellenists quite sufficient for the object he had 
in view, and even going beyond it. He therefore disregarded Nicholas 
and kept to the former, but he failed to notice that he neglected Judea 
entirely, and transferred the central point of his history to Alexandria 
and the court of the Ptolemies. This assumption is, for all that, 
improbable; for in the Antiquities from 12 : 5, 3 to 13: 7, in spite of 
the servile adherence to the first book of the Maccabees, a good many 
sentences have been taken from Nicholas’ Syrian history, whereas we 
do not find the long gap from Ptolemy the son of Lagus to Antio- 
chus the Great interrupted by a single event from the universal history 
of Syria and Egypt. If there had been a history of Nicholas or if 
Josephus had read Strabo’s work he would have found there many 
remarks about that period. 
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Biichler’s article is a thoroughgoing discussion. The author differs from Bloch 
(Die QueUen des Flavius Josephus ) and Nussbaum (Observationes in Flavii Josephi 
Antiquitatum libros 12:3—13:14), who came to the conclusion that Josephus had 
drawn these particulars from Polybius and Posidonius, and also from Destimon (Die 
QueUen des Flavius Josephus)> who held that Josephus, although acquainted with the 
works of these historians, had not made any direct use of them, but had found them 
blended already with Jewish sources, to which he added only a few abstracts, for the most 
part without value, from Jewish legendary works; he also differs from Gutschmid, Carl 
Muller, and others, who thought Josephus had read Berosus for himself. Biichler 
reaches his results by a detailed examination of internal evidence, no item of which 

1 

is conclusive, but the sum of which makes the construction of Biichler probable. It 
awakens a somewhat unpleasant feeling to be told that “the very formulas used” by 
Josephus “ in referring to a history of Syria are Nicholas’ property,” for one is sur¬ 
prised that any historian should copy cross-references which he knew pointed to noth¬ 
ing in his own writings. It is a slight shock, also, to learn that Josephus copied a list 
of authorities from Nicholas “ to impress his pagan readers,” some of whom might be 
supposed to know more about Manetho, Berosus, Hesiod, and others than they would 
find borrowed by Josephus, and see his second-hand show of learning. Still Biichler 
makes out a pretty good case for the large use of Nicholas by Josephus, and makes us 
the more regret the loss of the Damascus scholar’s great work, “ which contained the 
history of all peoples ” in 142 books. What would we not give for a history of his 
own times by this friend and counselor of Herod the Great! 

Hugh M. Scott. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Zur Lehre von der Person Christi. Von dern selig. Prof. Dr. 

Herm. Schmidt ; Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift , VII. Jahrgang, 2. 

Heft, 1896, pp. 972-1005. 

1. The religious postulates in the doctrine of Christ .— The doctrine of 
the person of Christ cannot be constructed out of our experience. 
The historical Christ can be known only from history itself, and every 
attempt to set forth his real nature must accord with the authentic wit¬ 
nesses of his life. A satisfactory Christology must grasp a correct 
idea of the kingdom of God, note its essential correlation with the per¬ 
son of Christ, and show how redemption must from the beginning have 
been taken up into the divine purpose of creation, and how, accord¬ 
ingly, creation • is as truly mediated through Christ as is redemption. 
Moreover, a Christology which conserves the fundamental postulates 
of the common faith must be able to explain the value of Christ’s per¬ 
son, suffering and death for the forgiveness of sin, to make his exalta¬ 
tion to the right hand of God intelligible to us, to point out the 
absolute authority of revelation which this exaltation furnishes, and 
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finally, to confirm the Christian’s blessed hope and assure him of mem¬ 
bership in the kingdom of God. 

2. The unity of the person of Christ .— It is of the first importance in 
Christology to explain the historical appearance of Jesus Christ so as 
to put forth no proposition which is inexplicably at variance with his¬ 
torical reality. The doctrine of two natures is prejudicial. An 
assential property of the human nature and the human spirit is person¬ 
ality. The historical representation of our Lord is that of a unity 
which altogether excludes the idea of an artificial distinction of sides 
in his personality, so as to say, “ Here the human nature speaks, here the 
divine.” Rather may we say that his person is divine-human, and so 
also is his nature, for person is nothing else than the self-positing of 
one’s own proper essence and nature. We do not speak of the sensu¬ 
ous and spiritual sides of man’s nature as two natures in man, but as 
one human nature in which the sensuous and the spiritual are so 
included and combined as to be truly another nature. So we affirm of 
Christ a unitized divine-human nature, in which the human and divine 
are essentially modified. Our terminology thus guards against the 
monophysite heresy by affirming, not two complete natures in one 
Christ, but one new nature constituted out of elements essential to 
human nature and also of the fullness of God. 

3. The relation of the God-man to the Logos .— The Logos is the self- 
manifestation of God as it is necessary for the process of the inner life 
of God. He is the mediator of all revelation. The creature itself 
would not exhibit the content of the life of God if fthat which is most 
central in his own Ego found no creaturely representation. The Son, 
the only begotten, is the specific and peculiar exhibition, in human 
form, of this central content of the life of God ; he is to be conceived as 
including the Logos in his separate and distinctive existence. As per¬ 
sonal subject, distinguished from God, Jesus is not the Logos but the 
Son. Therefore the expression Logos has no place in the sayings of 
our Lord, but whenever he speaks of his preexistent form he calls 
himself the Son. In the Pauline Christology also the Son is conceived 
as the subject of the preexistence (Gal. 4:4; Rom. 8:3; comp. 1 Cor. 
15 : 47). There is thus a duality of the Logos given. So far as he is 
the self-manifestation of God for his own consciousness and life he can 
have no separate existence. As little as the image which I form within 
the mind ceases to exist in my consciousness while I bring it forth into 
objectivity, so little does the Logos cease to exist within the Godhead 
while he is manifested in outer form. The Logos without the flesh is 
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do personality in the human sense, but the human side to Christ also 
has no reality except in connection with the Logos. The Son is not 
identical with the divine Logos so far as he has creaturehood and dis¬ 
tinctive being; but the divine Logos is also not a distinct person in 
the human sense as we use that term of the Son. 

4. The self-renunciation of the Son. —There lies in the idea of the 
self-manifestation of God a defining and limiting of the content of 
divine life, and a concrete divine human life is not thinkable without 
a kenosis, i. e. t without a provisional resignation of divine glory and 
the form of God. But the subject of this kenosis is not the Logos 
but the Son of God. In the only passage where the word kenosis 
occurs the concrete Jesus Christ is named as subject. We are justified 
therefore in so combining the doctrine of the Son with the Johannean 
doctrine of the Logos as to understand the Son as the God-man, that is, 
the Logos entered into a human form of existence and having first 
thereby become an Ego distinct from the Father and existing for him¬ 
self. And so the name Logos designates only the hypostasis in the 
inner life of God, which for the sake of definite manifestation in crea- 
turely existence is called the Son of God in power, and may have being 
for itself distinct from the Father. This Son, that is, the God-man as 
such, had no actual existence previous to his entrance into the personal 
experience of humanity, but the Logos by virtue of his indwelling deter¬ 
mination to assume human existence in the Christ, and before the 
actual realization of such existence, supplies the essential element of 
preCxistence. So far as the concrete God-man, Jesus Christ, knew 
himself in his unity with the Logos, he would also be conscious of his 
preCxistence as a veritable reality. The divine-human glory was also 
united with the God-man with the entering of the Logos into him ; but 
in his humbling himself, our Lord accepted during his whole earthly 
life a condition of existence that was actually lacking in his glory. 
The kenosis is continuously realized in the Tawuvwns. 

5. The state of humiliation .—The renunciation of the God-man 
consists in his putting himself in the condition of human experience— 
popularly but quite suitably expressed as a coming down from heaven 
upon the earth. He thus becomes Son of Man, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and subject to the sufferings and obstacles of human life. He is 
involved in that same condition of vanity (/Aarcuon^) unto which the 
whole creation is subjected. He laid aside the divine attributes of 
omniscience and omnipotence so as to be spoken of as learning (Luke 
2 : 52), asking questions (Mark 6 : 38), and even acknowledging lack 
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of knowledge (Mark 13 : 32). The circle of his Father’s activity sur¬ 
passes his own. Even in the ethical sphere he is so circumscribed by 
his connection with sinful flesh that in the passiveness which this 
flesh presents before the world there lie inducements to a selfish using 
of the world. Hence the power of the temptations of our Lord. 
Nevertheless, there was given him the consciousness of ability by a 
simple act of will to withdraw himself from these conditions, and make 
good his claim to a state in keeping with his identity with the Logos 
(Matt. 26: 53, 54; John 10:18). 

6. The Son of God in the renunciation. —The kenosis cannot be 
thought of as a renunciation of glory which would leave only a potential 
existence of the divine humanity, and reduce the historical God-man to 
the level of common human nature. Such a view would lead directly 
to Ebionitism. The kenosis proceeds only so far as the connection 
with actual human experience necessarily demands. The self-con¬ 
sciousness of Christ includes his own immediate consciousness of God, 
and he has within himself an intuitive knowledge of the nature of God 
(Matt. 11:27; John 1:18). He is the witness of heavenly things 
(John 3 : 13). In his mental operations he was absolutely without error. 
He knew what was in man, and saw through the moral and religious 
significance of events with perfect clearness. In like manner he out¬ 
lined, in his prophecies and parables, the future development of the 
kingdom of God. He is the manifested wisdom of God, and his words 
and works have no other motive than the will of the Father (John 14: 
10). He is at once the revelation and witness of the love of God. He 
was conscious of ability to use at will the power, lying in his identity 
with the Logos, of availing himself of divine omnipotence and omni¬ 
science. It was his glory to manifest this power in miracles, not arbi¬ 
trarily, but in perfect harmony with the will of the Father. If his 
works are ascribed to the power of the Spirit (Matt. 12:28), it is 
because his life with the Father is mediated through the Spirit, and his 
corporeal life is also conditioned by the same Spirit. So far as this 
divine life is mediated in the Son through the Logos, he is also during 
his actual human existence the Lord of the Spirit (John 20: 22 ; 2 Cor. 
3 = * 7 )- 

7. The divine humanity in its consummation .— The resurrection was 
the crisis at which the actual humanity of the Son of God became 
exalted to a state of completeness commensurate with his own true 
nature. It was impossible for the Sinless One to be held permanently 
under the power of death. As the human manifestation was a product 
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of the Spirit, so is the risen body the adequate exhibition and organ 
of this Spirit. Paul well calls it a spiritual body. It is the Spirit of 
the Logos already present in this humanity, and therefore the resurrec¬ 
tion is not only the work of God on the creaturely life which belongs 
to the God-man, but also the work of the God-man himself through 
whom the divine life-process is effected. In the nature of the spiritual 
body lies, further, the indissolubility of the life. In the heavens, as 
the world of completed revelation of God, this life attains its super¬ 
natural consummation, and so the ascension has from the first been 
seen to be the self-evident consequence of the resurrection. In his 
exalted state, at the right hand of God, he is the guarantee for his 
church that, having begun the kingdom of God, and gathered his people 
for this purpose, he will also as the personal head lead them on to the 
goal. The God-man is now, as to his human side, taken up into the 
process of the heavenly life, and yet he never bears in his state of 
exaltation a creaturely side apart from the sphere of the inner life of 
Deity. In that exaltation the Lord exists in the same condition of 
glory which he had before, namely, a glory in keeping with the human 
nature united with the Logos to which he was from eternity deter¬ 
mined. 

An able and vigorous effort, from the standpoint of Lutheran orthodoxy, to 
restate and defend the doctrine of the person of Christ. The author affirms some prop¬ 
ositions which in the nature of things cannot be proven, although it may be said that 
it is equally impossible to disprove them. The distinction between the Son and the 
Logos, and the idea that the subject of the kenosis is not the Logos but the Son, 
who is possessed of a divine-human consciousness of preexistence although not 
actually preexistent, is a somewhat novel dogma, but well worthy of consideration. 

Milton S. Terry. 


The Mission of Judaism. By Oswald J. Simon ; with opinions of 
twenty-one prominent writers, Jews and Christians, and a reply 
by Simon ; Jewish Quarterly Review , January and April 1897, pp. 
177-223; 403-28. 

Unitarianism and Judaism in their Relations to Each Other. 
By C. G. Montefiore ; ibid., 240-54. 

Oswald J. Simon, a scholarly English Jew, contributed an article 
to the Fortnightly Review for October 1896 on “The Mission of 
Judaism” which attracted wide attention. In this article he argued 
that the time has come when progressive Judaism, with its high theism 
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and accumulated deposits of ethical wisdom as well as ethical fervor, 
should reach out and join hands with the non-Jewish elements in the 
community who share their monotheistic faith and their passion for 
ethics. He would have Jewish synagogues open on Sunday; services 
held in English and conducted in such a spirit as not to carry the 
national accent or emphasize the race demarkation. He would have 
them “fill a gap” in the religious world, not “assail any existing 
religious organizations. 9 ’ The January number of the Jewish Quar¬ 
terly Review contains an interesting symposium upon this suggestion, 
in which some twenty-one different scholars, lay and clerical, Christian 
and Jew, men and women, take part. The list includes the chief rabbi 
Dr. Adler, Lady Magnus, and James Martineau, who is characterized 
as the “greatest non-Jewish Unitarian of the age.” The same number 
contains a recent address delivered to the students of Manchester Col¬ 
lege, Oxford (the Unitarian theological school), by the learned editor 
of the Review , C. G. Montefiore, entitled “Unitarianism and Judaism 
in their Relations to Each Other.” The symposium as well as the 
address is again considered and summed up in an article entitled 
“ The Mission of Judaism,” by Mr. Simon, in the April number of the 
same magazine. All this matter makes a most interesting and sugges¬ 
tive contribution to the religious literature of the day, and the readers 
of the American Journal of Theology will find ,it most suggestive 
food for thought. It is one more striking illustration of the theo¬ 
logical tendency of the day which is well expressed in the Platonic 
phrase quoted by Mr. Simon, “a longing after the whole of things 
both divine and human.” The religious mind of this generation is, to 
borrow another word from Plato, “synoptic.” Religious progress by 
the emphasizing of antagonisms and the widening of chasms, or even 
the destruction of error, is giving way to the religious progress that is 
won by the discovery of harmonies, by the bridging of theological 
and dogmatic chasms, and by the encouragement of the virtues, the 
cultivating of the good. Men are saved more and more by a posi¬ 
tive passion for righteousness rather than by a negative dread of the 
opposite. 

Montefiore’s address begins by telling of how the Central Unita¬ 
rian Association of England sixty-seven years ago offered prizes for 
three essays intended to convert respectively the Roman Catholics, the 
Mohammedans, and the Jews. Miss Harriet Martineau wrote the 
essays, which “ probably converted nobody but brought her in forty- 
five guineas.” The lecturer goes on to show that those were the days 
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when the people held that one religion was wholly true and another 
wholly false, and it was the business of Jew and Christian to pick what 
holes they could in the teaching of the founder of a rival faith. 
Things have changed. Now it is the imperfections rather than the 
excellences of a religion that bring pain to a rival, and present “the 
greater difficulty in our theistical explanations of the world and of its 
history.” “We would fain,” he tells us, “there was as much goodness 
and truth as possible in all the creeds which have influenced the lives 
and the actions of so many millions of our fellow-men.” It is from 
this standpoint that this learned Jew talks to the young Unitarian 
ministers of Oxford of their common work. He enumerates at least 
three points at which they come into vital touch, viz.: (i) The doc¬ 
trine of the Unity has somewhat different opposites and different 
implications to those of fifteen centuries ago. He says: “We are still 
too apt to interpret or emphasize the great doctrine of the Unity in a 
numerical rather than in a metaphysical sense.” It is not now a 
mere question of philosophy, but a religious question that calls for a 
conception of God that will be “intimate, fervent, emotional.” (2) 
The Jew might join hands with the Unitarian with advantage to both 
in their search for the truth as far as it can still be found about Jesus 
and the New Testament. He conceives a new and valuable work pos¬ 
sible in this direction. He calls the three hundred years preceding, 
and the one hundred years following, the crucifixion of Christ the 
most mysterious periods of all human history. He conceives their 
position a most advantageous one from which to begin an effectual 
study of the origin of Christianity and the right appraisement of its 
founder. (3) And, lastly, he asks for this alliance in order to prove 
that the supposed meagerness of their religious belief is in truth 
adequate for the highest religious life. No aspect of creed or envi¬ 
ronment should be allowed to divert the main emphasis, which should 
always be on the religious life itself. 

In this he evidently agrees with Mr. Simon, who recognizes that 
religion is to be spread by contagion and not by precept; who tells 
us that the education of the world has in it three stages of develop¬ 
ment, viz., law, argument, example. Happy is he who has reached 
the third stage in his religious education. Mr. Estlin Carpenter, in 
the symposium alluded to, asks whether Judaism has produced any 
figures like those of Francis of Assisi, or Wesley, to which Mr. Simon 
replies: “ I need only refer him to the twelfth-century Jewish mystics 
and to Akiba. For saintliness of life, for martyrdom, and heroic 
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devotion to a divine ideal, I challenge any scholar to produce the 
superiors, if indeed the equals, of those who laid down their worldly 
goods and their lives at the Spanish Inquisition.’’ 

It is but fair to say that the national equation is apparent in much of this discus- 
sion. Here in America the mission work of Judaism urged by Mr. Simon is already 
being carried on by many able rabbis, who every Sunday speak to many non-Jewish 
minds on the highest themes. And the “ synoptic ” tendency which seeks to establish 
a common religious home where the soul may be aided in its aspirations and sustained 
in its struggles upon the universal needs of human nature, the ethical hungering of the 
human heart, and the common ties of humanity is already manifesting itself in many 
practical ways. Mr. Montefiore and others of these writers clearly assert that the 
religion that rests in negations, that needs the existence of some would-be orthodox or 
Trinitarian church as its foil, has small hold upon the future. The making of saints 
is the test as well as the business of all religions. 

Chicago, III. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE P e SHITTA VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

ILLUSTRATED FROM THE OLD ARMENIAN AND 
GEORGIAN VERSIONS. 

By F. C. C O N Y B E A R E. 

Oxford, England. 

The P*shitt& the sheet anchor of those who uphold the Textus Receptus 
of the New Testament.—But in the P*shitt& we have only a late recension of 
the Syriac text.—Witnesses to the pre-P*shitU text of the Pauline letters, 
viz., Ephrem’s commentary, and the old Georgian and Armenian versions.— 
Ephrem’s text of Pauline letters shown by examples to have been in the main 
identical with P«shitt&.— Proof from examples that Georgian and Armenian 
texts of Pauline letters have a Syriac basis.— Syriac readings in the Georgian 
version of Pauline letters.—Syriac readings in the Armenian version of Paul¬ 
ine letters.—Recapitulation of results gained so far.—An agreement of 
Georgian or Armenian with Ephrem against P^hittA reveals an older form of 
the Syriac.— Examples of such agreement in the epistle to the Romans.— 
Also from the epistles to the Corinthians.— Ephremic readings in the Arme¬ 
nian Vulgate.— Other archaic readings in the Armenian and Georgian ver¬ 
sions.— Summary of results: The P c shitt& text of the Pauline letters is a 
later recension of the Syriac text used by Ephrem and by the first translators 
of the Armenian and Georgian versions.—That in the gospels equally it is not 
the P c shitt 4 but the Sinaitic-Curetonian Syriac which is the basis of the 
Georgian and Armenian is certified by a collation of Luke, chaps. 3-5.— 
And of Matthew, chaps. 1-8.—And of Mark, chap. 12.—Summary of conclu¬ 
sions. The Armenian and Georgian translations of the fourth century are full 
of Sinaitic-Curetonian readings, and contain no P e shitt& readings which are 
not in Syr* 1 " or Syr*". Therefore the prevailing Syriac text in the fourth 
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century was not the P*shittA, but Syr * 111 and Syr*™.—The readings of Syr* 1 ® 
preponderate in the Georgian and Armenian versions over those of Syr*".— 
Untenability of any view of the P e shitt£ which requires us to suppose that the 
Syriac missionaries of the fourth century ignored the P c shittA and wilfully 
circulated “a corrupt form of Syriac text.” 

I. It was almost a historical occasion when at the com¬ 
mencement of the Oxford Easter term in this year members of 
the university who take an interest in the textual criticism of the 
New Testament were invited to meet in New College and dis¬ 
cuss the problem of the origin of the Western text. The Rev. 
Dr. Miller, the literary executor of the late Dean Burgon, opened 
the discussion. His line was to rescue the Textus Receptus 
from the position of inferiority assigned to it by Westcott and 
Hort. Then followed Professor Sanday, who in friendly but 
learned language disclaimed Dr. Miller and Dean Burgon and all 
their views. Both these speakers had touched on the problem 
of the old Syriac versions. The P e shitt& is, said Dr. Sanday, 
the sheet anchor of those who defend the Textus Receptus or 
Antiochian text. This text is, according to Professor Sanday, an 
eclectic one formed at Antioch in the fourth century, under the 
influence of Lucian the Martyr. No, argued the other side. It 
cannot be a text so late in its formation, for it is the text of the 
Syriac P e shitt&, and the P e shitt4 is a version of the second cen¬ 
tury, and surpasses even the Greek text in the number and 
antiquity of its oldest manuscripts. Then Dr. Gwilliam, the 
well-known Syriacist, who is editing the P*shitt& for the Claren¬ 
don Press, stood forth to plead the cause of its antiquity and 
superiority over the “heretical” Syriac text lately brought back 
from Mt. Sinai by Mrs. Lewis. He was followed on the same 
side by Mr. Bonus, 1 another eminent Syriacist, who argued that in 
the immobile and stationary East any sweeping revision of the 
Syriac text read in the churches is unlikely to have been made 
as late as the last half of the fourth century. Lastly, Mr. 
Headlam, of All Souls, uttered what was perhaps the most 
pertinent remark in the whole discussion. Dr. Gwilliam had 

1 Author of the Collatio\ Codicis Lewisiani rescripti; Oxford, Clarendon Press* 
1896. 
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dwelt with emphasis on the number and antiquity of the oldest 
codices of the Pshitt4 and on the perfect and minute accord 
with one another of these early codices. Such accord, replied 
Mr. Headlam, is in itself evidence of the lateness and newness 
of the text which these codices contain. If it were an old 
text, if it had a history behind it, then its codices would be 
full of variants. There are no variants in these P*shitt& manu¬ 
scripts ; therefore the P*shitt& was a brand-new text or recension 
when these manuscripts were written. 

But none who joined in the discussion seemed to be aware 
that there exist two ancient versions of the New Testament, the 
Georgian or East Iberian of the Caucasus, and the Armenian, 
both made from an early Syriac text and both fraught with the 
most important evidence about the point in dispute, viz., whether 
the P*shitt4 is or is not the earliest Syriac and in that sense the 
best and least corrupt form of it. The pbject of this article is 
to set forth this evidence, and in doing so we shall begin with 
the earliest writings of Christianity, namely, Paul’s epistles, and 
then proceed to the gospels. 

II. Is the P*shitt& text of the Pauline epistles an adaptation 
or modification of an earlier Syriac text, or is it original ? The 
example of another version illustrates my meaning. Jerome’s 
Latin text of the Bible is a recension of an earlier Latin ver¬ 
sion, a remodeling of an older translation by Greek and even 
Hebrew originals. Is the P*shitt4 text the result of a similar 
recension or is it the earliest Syriac version all unchanged and 
in its full integrity as it left the hand of the translator? Let 
us anticipate and state the conclusion to which this study will 
compel us. It is this: the P*shitt& text is a secondary one, a 
recension made about the end of the fourth century of an earlier 
Syriac translation. In making this recension the Greek manu¬ 
scripts were consulted afresh, and the P*shitt& text must never 
be regarded as a second or third century document without 
being tested and proved to be so on independent grounds. 

III. In the case of the gospels we have the Curetonian and 
the Sinaitic Syriac text to help us to resolve the question of the 
integrity and originality of the P*shitt& text. But for the Syriac 
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text of the Pauline letters we have no such direct aids. We 
must depend upon two sources only. 

Firstly, on a commentary written in the middle of the fourth 
century by S. Ephrem; of which, however, we have not got the 
original Syriac. All that remains to us of it is an old Arme¬ 
nian version, made perhaps as early as the fifth century and 
printed at Venice in 1836 . In using this book great care must 
be exercised, for the Armenian translator worked with the 
Armenian Vulgate at his elbow, and wherever he can he cites 
the texts according to that. The scholar who depends on the 
Latin version of this commentary also issued at Venice is in a 
worse quandary still, for besides ascribing to Ephrem what is 
merely the reading of the Armenian Vulgate, the citations of 
which should have been put in a distinct type, he will, owing 
to the carelessness of the Latin translator, not even get hold of 
readings of the Armenian Vulgate, and give us instead Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate. 

Secondly, we must depend on any old versions which may 
have been made from the (so far hypothetical) pre-P e shitta 
Syriac text. Such versions are the old Armenian and the old 
Georgian or Colchic versions. We shall see that these are 
based on a form of Syriac text earlier than the P e shitt3t, or at 
least in many ways differing from it in order to approximate to 
the text used by Ephrem. But it will also be found that these 
two versions as they have come down to us have undergone, and 
in a greater degree, just the same process by which the P e shitta 
was evolved out of the earlier text; namely, they are recensions 
of more primitive texts according to Greek manuscripts, con¬ 
sulted afresh. 

We have set forth both our conclusions and the sources by 
comparing which we shall arrive at them. Now let us enter 
into the actual comparison. We shall confine ourselves nearly 
entirely to Romans and First and Second Corinthians; and will 
have to pick our examples, for a detailed comparison of all our 
sources would fill a volume. 

IV. We will first compare Ephrem’s commentary, which we 
shall call £, with the P e shitt&, Sch , in order to prove that £, how- 
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ever different in many respects, was yet closely akin to Sch . I 
give first the peculiar reading or rendering found in Sch and 
then the passage of E which echoes it. 

Rom. i : 2, “called and sent," Comp. £: “Paul, he says, called 
That is, because he was called by means of the revelation on the way 
to Damascus, and he was sent by Jesus Christ to preach the gospel.” 
i : 3, 4, “ Who was born in the flesh of the seed of the house of David 
and was made known as the Son of God.” Comp. £: “because of his 
Son, who just now was manifested in the flesh of the seed of the house 
of David, the very same who was revealed to be the Son of God.” 
i : 4, “Who arose from the dead.” Comp. £: “Who arose, he says, 
from the dead — implying that no one else raised him.” i : io, “And 
I also pray, that henceforth a door may be opened to me.” Comp. £: 
“And I pray that, not after a long time, but even now, there may be 
opened to me a door of a road to see you.” i : 14, 15, “Because to 
every man I am a debtor that I preach. And so I am eager to preach.” 
Comp. £: “But to them in any case, whether they listen or not, I am 
anyhow a debtor to preach. And I am desirous to preach.” Read in 
the Greek jrpoOvfwvfmi instead of jrpoOvfiov koI. 

Rom. 3:8,“ Or surely not as they blaspheme us and say, that we 
say.” Here fiXaaffnffjuovfitOa is rendered as if f}\ao’<f> 7 itwv(n, the second 
#ca 0 u>? and rivcv not being expressed. Comp. £: “Sed hoc quasi illud 
quod dicit qui blasphemant nos et dicunt de nobis, faciamus malum,” 
etc. 3:21, “But now that not the law — the righteousness of God 
has been manifested. And there testify thereto that law and the 
prophets.” Comp. £: “ Without the law , he says, the righteousness of 
God has been manifested. Because not from that (law) do we learn 
faith and gentleness, but from the gospel. Nay more — the very law 
testifies concerning our righteousness.” 5:6, “But if the Messiah 
because of our weakness in this time in place of the ungodly died.” 
Comp. £: “For if Christ because of our weakness in this latter time in 
behalf of the ungodly . . . died.” 1 Cor. 14:25 Sch renders “and will 
worship God and say," £ writes : “ He falls prostrate, does homage, 
and says.” 16: 15, “But I ask of you, brethren, about the house of 
Stephanas, because ye know that they are the first fruits.” Comp. £: 
“But about the house of Stephanas, you of yourselves know that they 
were to me fruit." 

•The italicized words in citations from Ephrem are identical with the Armenian 
Vulgate. 
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These examples are enough, but anyone who takes a Pshitti 
text and the Armenian text of Ephrem can mark hundreds of 
passages where Ephrem even in his Armenian dress reproduces 
the characteristic idioms and turns of the P e shitt&. It is certain, 
therefore, that in the main Ephrem’s Pauline text was the same 
as the P*shitt&. 

V. Next in approaching the peculiar problem which we have 
set ourselves to clear up, we must first prove that the Georgian 
and Armenian versions have a Syriac basis at all. We shall, 
therefore, begin by adducing, first, passages where these two 
versions agree in reproducing Sch , then passages in which one 
or other of them does so separately. This will prove positively 
that these versions are in a general way based on a Syriac 
text. The triple agreement of the Syriac, Georgian, and Arme¬ 
nian I shall denote by the symbol Sch 6 A. Here are examples 
of it: 

Rom. i : 9, “nam testis mihi est.” 1:17, omit before 8ucato$. 
1:29, “filled with all injustice, fornication, malice, greed of gain” 
(1 Q adds Trovriplq. after irAcovcftp). 2 : 4, dyvooiv rendered “dost thou not 
know.” 2 : 16, “on the day in which.” 4:12, rfiv hcpo/Svcn-fy ttuttco* 
rendered “of the faith of the circumcision;” so also Ephrem’s com¬ 
mentary. 4:18 A renders “who in the hopeless hope trusted to 
become,” Q “who in the hopeless hope trusted that he may become;” 
such a rendering must rest on the Syriac use of dlo to express 
“without;” Sch = “et quod non spes, spei confisus est, ut fiat.” The 
agreement of G with A is very marked, yet Q adheres most closely to 
Sch. 4: 20, Sovs is rendered in Sch “and he gave;” QA = U he gave.” 
5 : 3, ctSores is rendered in Sch and A “ for we know; ” Q = “ we know,” 
excising the “for.” 5:11, Sch = “And not thus only, but also we 
shall glory;” G A = “(And [> 4 ]) not so much only, but also we glory.” 
7:16, <ruv<l>TifjLi is rendered in Sch Q A “I testify of the law;” this 
agreement is against £, which = “ Sed si quod non volo et odi, hoc 
facio, dico de lege quae impcdit me ab illis, quia bene est.” 11:21 
is rendered in Sch “Perhaps he will also not spare you;” 0>! = “Ne 
forte nec tibi parcat,” which exactly renders Sch. Here Iren ,nt has 
“Ne forte nec tibi parcat.” 11:31, omit the second vvv. 12 : 19, Sch 
= “And be ye not exacting yourselves; ” Q A = “ Do not ye of your¬ 
selves seek vengeance.” 13 : 11, “is nearer to us” as if ijfuv stood for 
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rftJMV. 14:5, omit yap. 14 : 6, add teal 6 p.rj <f>povu*v ttjv rjpipav Kvpty ov 
<t>povci. 15 : 25, BuLKovrjfTai for Sujlkovwv ; Sch = “that I may minister.” 
1 Cor. 1: 28, add /cal before ra prj ovra. 3:5, “ For what is Paul or 
what Apollos.” 3:13, <t>av€pbv ycv^trcrai is expressed as one word, 
“revelabitur.” 4 : 6, add <£povciv after yiypawrau. 4 : 8, “ Ye are already 
satisfied and already (om. Sch) have become rich and (om. A) without 
us.” 4 : 17, “in all the churches.” 5 : 4, rov Kvplov JipCtv *Iiprov Xpurrov. 
7 : 7, yap. 7:15, for vpa?. 8:11, /cal dhroAAvrou. 9:22, add 
before AtrOcvr)?. 10: 11, ravra iravra for ravra 8c (Sch = ravra 8c 
wavra). 10:23, a dd a f*er 2£cort (twice). 11:24, after cTircv add 
Aa/Jcrc /cal i^aycrc. 11 : 24, add /cAw/icvov. 11 : 31, cl yap. 12 :9, Tip 
avrtp for iv rip lw. 12 : 19, “where nttr* the body.” 12:26, 8o£a £ctoi 
cv /jicA.09. 13 : 11, “2?«/ when I became a man.” 13:12, add ws before 

8 t’ iaajTTpov. 14:10, Sc/f = “ Ecce enim genera linguarum multa sunt 
in mundo,” omitting c 1 tvx<*- The same omission is in A , which = 
“nam tot genera linguarum sunt in mundo;” and so also 0, only omit¬ 
ting nam. The old Latin codd., f. vg., have tam multa and Ambrst. 
nam multa , but Sch GA are alone in omitting cl ryxoc. 14:37, fcvplov 
cioiv cvroAoi. Here E cites the words of Arm. Vulgate. 15:18, 8ch = 
“And doubtless also those that slept in Christ are lost;” QA = “So 
then those that slept in Christ are lost indeed.” 15:20, before diropxi? 
add “et factus est.” 15:21, Sch GA concur in ignoring the word 
bruSrj ; 8ch = “ And as by means of man there was death;” GA = 
“ For through man was death.” 15 : 37, d rvxot is omitted, except per¬ 
haps in A ; 8ch = “ Thou sowest not the body that is to be, but the 
grain naked of wheat or barley or of other that is sown; ” A = “ Not 
the same body which may be to be born, sowest thou ; but grain naked, 
if it be of wheat or if of other things sown (or sowable things); ” Q = 
“Not that body which is to be, dost thou sow; but a naked grain, 
whether of wheat, or whether other which is sown.” Here A G are 
obviously based on Sch. 15:47, after 8cvrc/x>s avdpwwos add jcv/moc. 
16:19, “Priscilla.” 16:23, rov /cvptov *Iiprov Xpurrov. 2 Cor. 

1:11, Sch = “by the aid of your prayer for us;” Q = “by the joint 
aid of your prayers for us;” A = “by the aid of your prayer for us.” 
An attempt has been made to make G more faithful to the Greek text 
by adding a preposition thsana = <jvv before the word “ai&” 2:13, 

p*j cvp€iv is rendered “quod non inueni.” 3 : 3, “but on the fleshly 
tablets of the heart,” /cap8<as. 5:10, sc//=“ that each (lit. man by 
man he) be repaid in his body whatsoever he has done in it, whether 
good or whether bad; ” A has the same rendering, only substituting 
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for the words “in it” the word “previously” or “formerly;” G also 
renders the Syriac faithfully in all respects, except that it omits the 
words “in it” altogether. Tertullian, res earn , 43 , renders similarly: 
“uti unusquisque reportet per corpus secundum quae gessit.” 5:17, 
add vavra after yeyovev. 

A more extended comparison would yield the same results, 
but the above examples sufficiently demonstrate the Syriac basis 
of A and 6. Many of the points of agreement with Sch are, it is 
true, found in one Greek manuscript or another; but as they 
usually occur in a grouping of Greek manuscripts and fathers 
(M'DEFGKL Euthal. cod. Theodoret Theophylact.) which Sch 
mostly follows, this fact does not diminish the probability that 
their presence in A and 6 is due to Syriac influence, when this is 
once conclusively established by such a passage as 1 Cor. 15 : 37. 

VI. So far we have given only examples of the concurrence 
of all three sources, Sch f A , and 6. We next will instance cases 
where 6 and A separately agree with Sch. 6 — Sch in the follow¬ 
ing places: 

Rom. 1 : 3, toO ycwwp.€vov. 1 : 23, ipwer wv rendered “reptiles of the 
earth .” 2 : 20, fyovra is rendered “et est tibi" 3 : 22, “Sed iustitia dei 

per fidem Iesu Christi ad omnes et super omnes credeates.” The addi¬ 
tion iirl iravras is in the group of manuscripts mentioned above. 4: 5, 
ttlotcvovti Bl k.t.A. is rendered in Sch “sed credit tantummodo in eum 
qui iustificat.” Comp. G : “sed credit tantummodo in iustificantem.” 
4:15, irapafiaa is rendered “transgression of the law." 6:19, yap 
omitted after Hxmp. 7 : 3, after hvrjp add airnjs. 8: 36, “and we are 
accounted.” 9:22, ijvcy/cev iv iroWrj paKpoOvpuq. <TK€vrf opyfjs ; 0 = “qui 
toleravit in multa longanimitate super vasa irae;” so 8ch , “brought 
wrath upon the vessels of wrath,” which is repeated in Ephrem's com¬ 
ment: “longanimitate magna tulit ille iram super uasa irae.” The 
Armenian reviser struck out the preposition which answered to super , 
yet ungrammatically left vasa in the case governed by that preposition. 
The Greek codices FG add cis, and some old Latin sources read “in 
uasa” or “in uasis.” 11:2, “when he had complained to God about 
Israel and said." 11:6, add cZ Sc Ipytov k.t.X. 11:9, after rpoa rc{a 
avreav add ^vuwriov avrwv. According to Tischendorf this addition is 
only found in the following sources: 4 k scr syr** ar e aeth. vg* lx et c ddpanc 
Thdrt. Pelag. 11:15, after irpo<r\rjp.\f/Ls add eorum. 11:22, omit the 
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second foot) after xpV arr ° Tr P- 11 : 23, rrj Airump, “in their want of faith/’ 
13:1, after ofcrai add Ifovcruu. 14: 13, omit o$v. 15:12 is rendered in 
8 ch “et is qui surget, erit princeps gentium, et in eum sperabunt 
gentes;” fl = “and he who is to rise up [is] to be prince of Gen¬ 
tiles, and in him will Gentiles hope.” The reviser has struck out the 
second is, which the structure of the sentence, based as it is on the 
Syriac, requires. 15:14, ral w€Tr\rjp&pivot . . . *ai Bwapcvot /ecu £XXovs 
vovOcrtiv. 

1 Cor. 3 : 4, add Xcyct after Ircpo? & and for <LvOp *iwroi read aupKucoL 
3 : 5, for ri o$v read rC yap . 4:17, omit *Ii;crov. 6 : 10, order : ovrc irX«- 

ovcktcu ovtc kXcrtoi. 6 : 17, h irvcvpd iartv is rendered in SeA “est cum 
illo unus spiritus,” which probably underlies G : “unus spiritus est cum 
domino.” 7 : 3, 6 <f>€i\rjv is rendered in 8 ch “the kindness which is 
due,” in Q “the due of respect.” Perhaps, however, these renderings 
are based on different Greek originals, 8 ch on the reading rvpr <$<£ciXo- 
pLfvrjv cuvotav and 6 on rrjv 6 <^€t\op€vrjv rtpyify read only in a citation of 
this verse by Chrysostom. 7:7, d*\<a ykp. 7:16, 8 ch renders 1 } rC 
o 28 a?, &v€p, ci thus: “or thou man, dost thou know if;” Q— “or thou, 
what dost thou know, O man, if.” The addition of “thou” seems due 
to the Syriac. 7:17, before focwrrov add teal. The only codices which 
have this reading are F 6 and the old Latin fg. 9:15, 8 ch = “neque 
propter hoc scripsi;” comp. Q: “neque propter hoc scripsi haec,” 
where hcec must have been inserted by the reviser. 9 : 20, omit prj &v 
avros viro vo/xov. In his commentary Ephrem ignores these words and 
probably omitted them. 9:22, wavras or rot* jravras instead of mmo* 
tifXs. 10:19, order: on ei&oXov ... on clScoXoGvrov. 12:31, koS* 
viripftoXrjv 88 ov is rendered “an excelling path.” 14:10, to itc ptpov? 
Karapyrj$rj<T€Tai is rendered in 8 ch “then will vanish whatever is little;” 
comp. G: “tunc paruulum quidque euanescet.” 2 Cor. 2:4, “but 
that ye may know the love exceeding which I have towards you.” 

Many of these readings of 6 are inexplicable save as render¬ 
ings of Sch ; and we certainly ought to ascribe to the same influ¬ 
ence the residuum of which Greek codices provide equivalents. 

VII. Professor Armitage Robinson, in his volume entitled 
Euthaliana (Cambridge, 1895), has pointed out that an old 
Syriac version ultimately underlies the Armenian New Testa¬ 
ment. The following are examples of the agreement of Sch and 
A; I include cases in which the point of agreement is also 
reflected in 6 or in E or in both: 
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Rom. 4:9 , rj ini for rj kol ini ; here 6 adds #cal. 4:11 is an instruct¬ 
ive verse for comparison. 8ch = “ Signum ille enim recepit circum- 
cisionem et sigillum iustitiae fidei—suae quae in praeputio. ut fiat 
pater apud omnes eos qui credunt ex circumcisione. ut imputetur 
etiam ad eos pro iustitia.” Here Sch has these peculiarities: (1) it 
renders #ccu as if yap; (2) nepiTopf}? as ntpiropxjv, with a few Greek 
codices; (3) adds k<u before <r<f>payl 8 a; (4) renders cis to cTvou as ut 
fiat; (5) aKpofiv<rria<> as “ex circumcisione,” so that the sense becomes 
“the father of all them of the circumcision who believe;” (6) cfe to 
koyurOrjvai is rendered “ut imputetur(7) adds kol before avrots, with 
many Greek codices; (8) adds cis before Sucauxrvvrpr, with a few Greek 
codices and old Latin texts. Of these peculiarities the Armenian exhib¬ 
its (2), (4); (5) it improves upon, for it renders “pater omnium creden- 
tium qui ex circumcisione sint; ” it also exhibits (7). The Georgian also 
has (2), (4), and (5), for it = “credentium circumcisorum ;” also it has 
(6), (7), and (8). We complete the comparison by adducing here 
Ephrem’s comment on this verse: “Quasi signum , 3 ait, fecit circum- 
cisionem in suffragium iustitiae qua expraputio. id est iustitiam quam 
assecutus per praeputium, fieri eum pater omnium credentium ex praepu¬ 
tio, eo ut imputetur eis, veluti et illi, fides sua ad iustitiam. ut appel- 
letur is pater circumcisionis eorum qui confirmati sunt in uestigiis 
fidei praeputii Abrahami.” Therefore Ephrem in his text of the Paul¬ 
ine letters had (2), (5), (6), (7), (8). Perhaps after ttcotcvovtcdv there 
originally stood t£>v in the Greek text. It is curious that cis to dm* is 
simply rendered fieri in the commentary. The Georgian is nearest to 
the Syriac text of the Sch which Ephrem read. 

Rom. 4:12, aAAa kol rails crroi^ovcriv tchs 1 gyeatv rr}<; iv Axpofivoriq. nujTctos 
. . . Sch here = “sed etiam illis qui complent uestigia fidei circumcisio¬ 
nis patris nostri Abrahami/’ as if nurrcm tiLKpofivoruis stood in the Greek. 
A = “sed etiam quorum (= eorum qui) incedant in uestigiis (= along 
the tracks) circumcisionis fidei.” So also G , except that it renders toTs 
t^vccrtv in the sense “super uestigia.” Ephrem had the P®shitt^ text, 
for he comments, as we saw: “eo ut appelletur ille pater circumcisionis 
eorum qui confirmati sunt in uestigiis fidei circumcisionis Abrahami.” 
Thus the Armenian and Georgian translated the Syriac originally, and 
a later revision simply altered the order of the words to suit the Greek. 

Rom. 4:14. The Greek is : ci yap oi c k vopov KXrjpovopoi, k€K€vq>tol 
i) moTi? koI KaTqpyrfraL 1} inayyeXla, A and Sch = “ Si enim qui ex lege 

3 The Italics represent verbal agreements of the version of Ephrem with Armenian 
Vulgate.] 
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erant haeredes, inanis erat fides et nulla (erant [£<?/?]) promissa.” It 
can be no accident that both versions add erant after vopav and resolve 
the passive perfects in the same way. The Georgian translates identi¬ 
cally with Sch. Ephrem also read the verse as in 8 ch, for he com¬ 
ments: “Quod si a lege erat haereditas, fides uana fiebat et promissa 
antiquata.” 4:18, Kara to €lprjp.€vov ; 8 ch = “ sicut scriptum ; ” comp. A : 
“sicut dictum est.” Here Q faithfully renders the Greek. 

1 Cor. 13:3, Sch and>l = “If I should feed out to the poor (or 
destitute) all I possess.” The words italicized are added in no other 
source. Ephrem’s commentary quotes the Armenian Vulgate. 1 Cor. 
11:17, 8ch = “ Hoc autem quod praecipiens sum, non tanquam laudans 
sum vos, quia non ad prius nostrum incedistis, sed in malitiam descen- 
distis;” y| = “Sed hoc praecipio non tanquam laudarem, quia non in 
melius sed in malitiam nisi estis .” The addition of tanquam and the 
inaccurate rendering of <rvv€px€<r$€ are certainly due to the Syriac. 
5:11, T<p roiovnp firjSk <ruv€<r$Uiv ; 8ch and A = “with such a one 
with him who is such) not even to eat bread.” No other source adds 
“ bread.” 4:3,^ viro dv0/xwroo/$ ; 8ch = “ uel ab omni filio homi- 
nis;” A = “or by any man whatever;” Ephrem had the reading of 
8ch t for he comments “aut omnino a filio hominis;” Q boldly renders 
the Greek. In the same verse the 8ch rendering of the first words, kpdi 
8k cis iXaxtorov koriv, has also influenced A ; for 8ch = “mihi autem hoc 
diminutio est mihi,” and >l = “mihi autem et hoc ignominia est.” 
4 : 6, Iva fjLT] els virip rov kvos ^vcriow^c Kara to 0 kripov. A = “ ne {lit. ut 
non) homo praeter socium gloriemini super socium” {or de socio, 
“about a comrade”). This rendering is clearly due to Sch : “et homo 
praeter {or propter) socium ne glorietur propter hominem.” 3 : 4 well 
illustrates the mutual relations of the three versions. 8ch renders: 
“Quando dixit enim homo ex vobis , Ego Pauli sum, et alter dixit, Ego 
Apollos sum. Non ecce carnales estis;” A = “Quando dicit aliquis ex 
vobis , Ego Pauli sum, et alter, quod Ego Apollos, non homines estis; ” 
0 = “Quando enim aliquis dixit, quod Ego Pauli sum, et alter dixit, 
Ego Apollos sum. Non carnales estis?” Thus A takes ex vobis from 
8ch f and Q takes from the same the second dixit % the second sum 9 and 
also carnales for avOpanroi. 2 Cor. 11:2, Ifpp.oaap.rjv . . . rrapBkvov ayvrjv. 
Sch and A =“I have espoused you to a husband as a chaste virgin.” 
11:9, 8ch = “I was burdensome to none of you.” Here the addition 
“of you” occurs also in A and Q, but in no other texts. 13:2, teal irpo- 
X«y» is rendered by 8ch and A “ and again I say to you beforehand; ” 
0 also makes the addition : “et hie etiam praedico.” In the same verse 
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after <brw vvv all three versions add ypdtfna. Gal. i : 8, toropif}<r<u Krj<j>av 
Sch , A t and Q render “to see Cephas. M 

Here are a few more instances from the Hebrews in which 
the P e shitt& rendering may be recognized behind the Armenian 
text: 

Heb. i: i, “God anciently conversed with our fathers.” i: 3, viro- 
otoo-ccds rendered Being. 1:7,“ Who made his angels a wind ?” 1: 8, 

“But of the son he said ;” so also Q .* 2: 14, “that by his death he 
might bring to naught him who held .” 3 : 2, irurrov Svra rendered “who 
was faithful;” so Q. 3:7, 810, kclOw: Acya to irvcv/ia rendered in Sch 
“Because the Holy Spirit said;” comp. A: “Wherefore thus saith the 
Holy Spirit.” 4:1, 80*17 TW is rendered “anyone be found ” in Sch and 
A . 4:7, “Again he established another day.” 4: 16, “to the throne of 
his grace.” 5:2, Sch renders fi€Tpio 7 raO€iv 8vva/tevos tois &yvoov<riv thus : 
“And he can humble himself and sympathize with the ignorant;” 
comp. A : “In a measure a sharer in suffering (or sympathizer) is he 
able to be.” 5 : 13, 6 /actcxcdv yaAo*ros is rendered in Sch and A “whose 
food is milk.” 6:1, &r! rrjv rcXcion/ra, “to the completion.” 6: 10, 
“in that ye have ministered and do minister.” 6:12, Iva firj vuOpoi 
yevrpOtSch renders “And that ye faint not;” comp. A : “That ye be not 
faint in mind.” 

VIII. Here let us recapitulate our results so far ascertained. 
They are these: 

1. The Syriac P e shitt& is constantly recognizable under the 
Armenian text of Ephrem’s commentary on the Paulines. 

2. The same Pshitti text is — not to the same extent indeed, 
yet often and unmistakably — recognizable under the Armenian 
and Georgian versions, sometimes of both together, sometimes 
of them separately. 

3. Therefore the Armenian and Georgian versions have a 
Syriac basis, and these versions, as we have them, are recensions 
of the more primitive versions from Syriac, made with the help 
of Greek manuscripts. Fortunately for our argument, the recen¬ 
sion was not so thorough as to efface all traces of the Syriac 
basis. The revision of the Armenian was made about A. D. 400 
by S. Mesrop and S. Sahak, of the Georgian probably about the 
same time, but perhaps later. 
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IX. Now we must turn to the main problem which we set out 
to solve. Was the Syriac text used by Ephrem in all respects 
identical with the P*shitt4 as it stands today? or was it an 
earlier form of Syriac of which the P*shitt& is^i development? 

If we can detect in Ephrem and Georgian, or in Ephrem and 
Armenian, or in Ephrem and both these versions at once, pecul¬ 
iar readings which are absent from the Pshittct, then such pecul¬ 
iarities must once have stood in the Syriac text, but were revised 
out of it in some stage of the development of that text subse¬ 
quent to what is preserved to us in these three sources. 

X. We select some examples of the agreement of Armenian 
and Georgian, together or separately, with Ephrem against Sch : 

Rom. 6:18, 8ch = “And when ye were freed from sin ye became 
slaves;” but 0 = “But now ye are freed from sin and are enslaved.” 
Ephrem comments: “But now as ye are liberated from sin and have 
passed under the yoke of righteousness.” Comp. iEth.: “Et nunc 
• uero . . .” 8:14, ayovrax is rendered literally in 8ch and A “they 

who are led;” but 6 renders “ambulant.” Ephrem had such a render¬ 
ing in his Syriac, for he comments: “For whoever are led by the Spirit 
of God* that is, who walk in spiritual paths.” 8:22, the yap after ocSa- 
pxv is omitted in 6 as in ^Eth. Ephrem also omitted it, for he com¬ 
ments thus: “We know, he says, that all creation . . .” The omis¬ 
sion is the more marked in the commentary because A like Sch adds 
yap. 8 : 28, rots dyairCxnv rov Btov iravra avvtpyti cts AyaBav. Q renders : 
“For the lovers of God everything succeeds unto good.” So Ephrem 
comments: “If anyone love God, everything succeeds for them unto 
good.” Here >1 = “ Iis qui amant deum, in omni cooperans est in 
bona,” and 8ch = “ He aideth them in all things for good who love 
God.” 11:19, ip €?s obr iittckdaOrjouv tcXdSoi. Here A and 8oh render 
literally: “And perhaps you will say, The branches were plucked off.” 
But Q = “ Dices? Si rami fracti sunt;” which is the way Ephrem read 
the passage, for he comments thus: “Forsitan dicas, Si rami primi 
fracti sunt.” Here FQ have ci KAao^auv, and d* fg o^ lnta •* ,3 have “si 
fracti sunt.” It is certain, therefore, that ci has been revised out of the 
P*shitt&. 12:3, 0 and A add rov 0 cov after J Sch omits, but 

Ephrem’s commentary implies it, for it runs: “This, says he, we say 
because of the grace of God.” 12:3, prj \nr€p<f>pov€tv trap * o Sc? <f>povi ?v, 

4 The words italicized are from the Armenian Vulgate. 
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dAAa <f>pov €tv cis to (raxfipovdvj itcaoTy o>s 6 0 cos cftcptcrev perpov iricrrcws. 
0 = “ ne plus cogites quam fas, sed cogitate ad sanctitatem unusquis- 
que sicut et deus diuidet iuxtra mensuram fidei.” Here 8ch = “ that 
ye be not thinking outside of what is proper that ye think. But that 
ye be thinking with modesty, each one so as God divided to him faith 
by measure.” Ephrem comments thus: “Ne plus cogitetis quam quod 
fas est, id est, ne quserant sibi dona permagna plusquam uim suam . . . 
sed cogitare ad obedientiam sanctitatis, id est, servare mansuetudinem 
sobrietatis, ut unusquisque sicut deus diuisit iuxta mensuram fidei.” 
Here note that Ephrem agrees with 0 against 8ch and also against A 
(i) in omitting <fyx>vcTv, (2) in the rendering sanctitatem , (3) in the ren¬ 
dering “iuxta mensuram fidei,” to which, however, 8ch approximates. 
It is clear that the existing Pshittfl text has here been remodeled and 
no longer presents what Ephrem and the Georgian read in it. 12:4, 
Q and A omit yap after KaOairtp. So did Ephrem, who comments: 
“ Ecce est sicut divisa sunt munia membrorum corporis.” 8ch adds 
yhp, and the addition must be due to a recension later than Ephrem. 
12:5, ovto>s ol iroWoL cv o-ui/ia &r/xcv. Q = “ Sic quoque nos omnes unum 
corpus sumus.” But Sch and A = “Sic quoque nos qui plures sumus 
unum sumus corpus,” according to the Greek. Ephrem read the same 
text as we have in Q, for he comments: “Nam omnes nos unum cor¬ 
pus sumus in Christo.” 14:9, 0 = “ Christus mortuus est et resurrexit 
et uixit.” So Ephrem comments: “Christ died and rose, lived.” 
But Sch = “ died and revived and arose,” a transposition of the older 
text. A omits Aviarrj. 14:22, <rv ttujtlv rjv c^cts Kara crcavrov 2 \c. Here 
G and A omit rjv. Sch retains it: “Tu quae est in te fides, in te 
ipso.” But Ephrem omitted 17V, for his comment is: “But if thou 
shalt say, I eat with faith, if thou hast faith, unto thine own self boast 
therein unto God.” I confess, however, that Ephrem suggests a Greek 
text rjv c xv^t “^ thou hast.” 14 : 23, G adds edit, “eats,” after Ik rrurrtox. 
Ephrem had the same addition, for he comments: “But he who is 
discriminating, if he eats, he is condemned, for it is not by faith he 
sanctifies and eats.” Sch and A do not add edit. 3:15, avros 8* cnoOrf 
crcrcu, ovrws 8$ <us 8ta rrupos. Here Q adds o-uOycrcrai after ovrws 8 k. 
Ephrem had the same addition in his text, for he comments: “Quam- 
uis enim et resurrectio suseitet et uiuificet eum, nihilominus ipse 
eoraodo fit uiuus (/. <?., is saved) et miserandus quasi in ignem.” 8ch 
has simply: “eomodo autem quasi ab igne.” 

I Cor. 5:1, oXo>9 aKOvcrai iv vp.iv rropvtta, /cat rouivnj rropvcia rjn 5 avSk 
iv rots kOvcaiv (8vo/ta£erat add LP Sch). Sch = “ In short, there is 
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heard of among you fornication, and such fornication as not even in 
the house of heathen is heard of.” Thus 8oh accords with the Greek, 
except in implying addition of djcoverou rather than of 6 vo/idtenu. But 
A has Sktas Svofiaicrcu Iv vfuv and does not add 6 vopAterat after $$vecriv; 
and this must have been Ephrem's reading, for he comments: “ Ecce 
enim apud uos fornicatio, qualis etiam in gentibus non, facta est inter 
uos, superbientes inter uosmet, ecce apud uos nominator, filius uxorem 
patris sui habet.” In the above, of the whole sentence nominator is 
almost the only word in common with the Armenian Vulgate; and is 
not, I think, due thereto. There is no formal citation of that Vulgate. 
The interrelation of 0 and A is very strikingly illustrated in this verse 
and deserves notice, although it does not affect the point before us, 
which is the character of Ephrem’s Syriac text. 0 , then, has Skios d#c©v- 
cTcu and adds 6 vo/jualerai after iOvemv, in both respects differing from A 
and approximating to Stephanus’ text. Yet both A and 0 interpolate, 
the one after, the other before, Iv vpXv, the word “unde,” “whence” 
“for what,” in Armenian under, in Georgian rasa . That this peculiar 
addition is due to the same Syriac text having been originally trans¬ 
lated by 0 and A alike is almost certain. 5 If it is not so, then we can 
at least infer that Q is a rendering of A, or vice versa . In any case it 
conclusively proves that Q and A were once a single text and as ver¬ 
sions flow from one archetype; and that the manifold varieties which 
now divide them must have resulted from the separate revision of each 
made at an early date with the help of Greek manuscripts. 

1 Cor. 5 : 8, eikucpivCas is rendered “justice ” in 0 ; A and 8ch render 
the Greek. Ephrem had “justice” in his text, for he comments: 
“nor in works of evil, but in the leaven of justice, that is, in works of 
justice and of truth.” 5:12, after yap /not 0 and A add *<u. 8ch is 
without it, but Ephrem read it, for he comments : “ How is it mine also 
to judge the men of the world.” 6 : 11 , kqx ravra rive* tyre. 0 = “Et 
hocmodo quondam fuistis,” which is reflected in Ephrem's commen¬ 
tary: “ Et uos hocmodo quondam quidam (= rives) eratis .” Here, 
although the commentary is colored by the Armenian Vulgate, it does 
not derive therefrom this peculiar rendering of ravra, for A = “Et uos 
tales quidam eratis.” 8ch t however, = “And these things have been in 
some of you.” The reviser of the Syriac was not satisfied with the 
rendering of ravra as = “hocmodo” and corrected it at the expense of 
accuracy in the rest of the clause. 8:4, koI 8 ti ov&eU Oeos el pty «ts. 

s For rasa = rlrot and undir = rpbt rl y and these words seem to be independent 
renderings of a Syriac word rather than renderings one of the other. 
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G renders: “And that none is God other than the only one God.” 
Ephrem had the addition solus deus in his text, for his comment is: 
“Quippe nihil idola sunt in mundo, et omnia qusg nomine appellantur 
dei, non est omnino aliud quam unus solus deus.” Sch and A lack the 
addition solus deus . It has been revised out of them because it was 
not in the Greek codices. 8 : 7 , ttj ovvtjOcI q.. Ephrem’s text may have 
had this reading, for he comments: “Sunt enim nonnulli simplices 
inter fideles qui exeunt ad manducandum in domo idolorum, ,, awrjOu igi 
being misunderstood in the sense of “simplicity,” by confusion with 
evrfOtu^ Whether 6 read owtifinfati is doubtful, for it = “ through 
doubt,” which seems to be an attempt to render the Armenian equiva¬ 
lent for <rwci8iy<rci, which is also rendered in 8 ch. 

Here are some additional examples from Romans of the 
agreement of Ephrem with G against both A and Sch: 

Rom. 4:16. 6 renders the Greek text $ta rovro itc irtarca*, Zva 

Kara ^aptv, eis to cTvat fitfialav rrjv <7rayycAiav wdvri r<j> <rrrtpfxaTi as follows : 
“Propter hoc de fide, ut gratis sit firma promissio omni semini.” 
This rendering is clearly recognizable in Ephrem’s comment: “Prop¬ 
ter hoc non, ait, ab operibus, sed de fide, ut secundum gratiam firma 
sit promissio omni semini.” The Fshittfl has recast the verse as fol¬ 
lows: “Quapropter per fidem, quae est per gratiam, iustificabimur, eo 
ut promissum confirraetur toti semini.” A exactly renders the Greek, 
save that it adds “sit” after which may represent the vj added 

after Zva in codd. A 45,8 °. It is noticeable that the old Latin codd. de 
vg Ambrst exactly reproduce the reading of G and £: “ut secundum 
gratiam firma sit promissio.” It looks as if these sources were influ¬ 
enced by the old Syriac, or the Syriac by them. 4:19, G adds ov 
before Karevorprev, which Ephrem also had in his text, for he comments : 
“Et hoc quod dicit: Nullo modo considerauit camera suam mortam.” 
Sch and A omit ov. 5:1, SiKautydcvrcs ovv €K iru ttco>s dppqvrjv tyoiftcv wpos 
rov Btav is rendered: “So then we have been justified . . . and peace 
was unto us towards God.” Ephrem reflects this: “So then we were 
justified by faith of the baptism, and there was unto us peace towards 
God.” A exactly renders the Greek, and the Fshitt^ has remodeled 
the verse thus: “Because we are justified then by faith, there shall be 
unto us peace towards God.” 5:13, &XP 1 y*P vo/mw is rendered in G 
thus : “Usque ad legis adventum.” Perhaps the addition “adventum” 
is to be detected under the comment of Ephrem : “For until the law 
of Moses, whose commands were multiplied, sin ...” 5 : 14, tov cA- 
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Aovtos is rendered in 6 : “of the coming times.” So in Ephrem’s 
comment: “ For he himself is a type of the coming times” {futurorum 
temporum ). 8 ch has recast it thus: “ He that is type of him that must 
be.” A = futurorum simply. 

XI. I add a few more from the epistles to the Corinthians: 

1 Cor. 10: 25, fjuiKtWo) is rendered in 0 and £ “in a shop or tav¬ 
ern,” in 8 ch and A “in a fleshmarket or slaughterhouse.” 10:28,0 
and £ add the words tov yap tcvpCov yj yrj teal to 9rAiypu>/ia airri}?. They 
are lacking in 8 ch and A, and must have been struck out of these ver¬ 
sions by some reviser. 11 : 29, 6 yap e<rOi<ov in 0 and £ is rendered 
“ But he who eats;” 8 ch and A render yap. 15:41, Aorrjp yap k.t.A.; 
A and 8 cfl = “e t Stella quam Stella major est in gloria;” but Q = 
u For even as one star excelleth star in glory;” and Ephrem had the 
addition “even as,” since he comments: “As star excelleth star in its 
light, so heavenly beings excel earthly in the resurrection of the dead.” 
15 : 54, totc ycvrffTcrai 6 Aoyos. So 8 ch and A. But 0 renders yevrprerajL 
as “implebitur,” which Ephrem had, for he comments: “There shall 
be completed in him the statement which was written about him.” 

2 Cor. 1 : 6. For purposes of comparison we break up Tischen- 
dorfs text into clauses : (1) are 8k 6 Xj.p 6 p.e 0 a inrep rrj<s vpAv irapaKXrpreia 9 
#cai crumjpias (-(- OX.1P6p.eOa add 8 ch); (2) erre irapaKaXovpieOa, inrep tt/9 vp.u>v 
mipaK\TjcruDs (-|- rat owiypuis add G, 8 ch, and A); (3) -riys ivepyovpLevrp tv 
inropuovy tujv avrQiv iraOrjpjaTiav 6)v Kal ij/xcts Traxr\opev ; (4) #cou ij t\irU ij/xtuv 
PePala inrep vptov. The above is the order in which A and 8 ch take the 
whole verse, both adding the words kox crarrrjpia 9 ih clause (2). But 0 
takes the clauses in this order: (1), (3), (4), (2), and does not read kox 
<T otnjptas a second time. 

We give Ephrem’s commentary on vss. 4-6 inclusive, separating 
and distinguishing with corresponding numerals in the margin those 
clauses which correspond to the four clauses of vs. 6 : 

Vs. 4. Is, ait, qui consolatus est nos in omnibus tribulationibus 
nostris . . . 

ut et nos ceteros contribulatos consolemur per uerbum quod 
audiunt a nobis, 

, . ( et per patientiam tribulationis quam aspiciunt in nobis 

v 1 ( inropjovy twv avrwv iraOr^pAriav . . . iraxTyopuev). 

supplicationibus illis, id est propter supplicationes quibus nos 
supplicati sumus a deo pro uobis 

(= &a T79 irapajiXrprean rjs TrapaKaXovfxeOa avrot inro \Jege <iiro] tov Oeov). 
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( 3 ) 

Vs. 5. 
Vs. 6. 

(0 

(? 3 ) 

(3) j 

(4) 

Vs. 7. 


ut sustinere ualeretis uos sicut nos. 

Quoniam sicut abundarunt, etc. 

Si enim tribulamur pro uestra consolatione et salute tribulamur, 
id est ut uideatis et imitatores sitis nostrum, 
et adsit uobis uirtus tolerandi passionum easdem passiones, 
quas et uos . . . passi sumus. 

Et haec spes nostra, quae pro uobis erat, firma fuit. 

Scimus enim, etc. 


In the above commentary, whereas Ephrem harps already twice 
upon clause (3) in dealing with vs. 5, he does not comment at all on 
clause (2); for the words “ id est ut uideatis et imitatores sitis nostrum ” 
cannot be regarded as a comment on it, but are rather one more echo 
of (3). But the very clause (2), which Ephrem thus ignores, is in Q 
misplaced. We should expect him to comment on it after (4); and I 
suspect it was so placed in the Syriac original of his commentary, and 
that the Armenian translator omitted his comment because, as judged 
by the Armenian Vulgate, it was out of place. 

2 Cor. 3:9, cf yap tq Slokovui rrjs tcaTaKpitrtm Sofa. So the P e shitt£. 
But Q reads rj Staxovta . . . Sofa, and A if SutKovla . . . Sofjj. Ephrem 
had the reading of A, for he comments: “ Nam si ministratio damna- 
tionis, scilicet quia exigebat ilia debita, in gloria fuit.” Here A alone 
preserves the ancient Syriac text in full; 0 half preserves it, but has 
adjusted itself to the nominative Sofa ; the P'shittd has been remodeled 
throughout to suit a Greek text such as Tischendorf here adopts. 5 : 4, 
b r<j> o-Kiqvei is rendered in 6 “in hoc corpore.” But 8 ch = “in this 
houseand 4 = “in this enclosure.” Ephrem had the Georgian 
expression, for he writes : “ For we who are in this enclosure , 6 that is, in 
this body, lament.” 


XII. It is more difficult to detect Ephremic readings in the 
Armenian Vulgate, because the Armenian translator of Ephrem 
gives all biblical citations, where he can, in the very words of 
that Vulgate. In such cases, if the Georgian adds its suffrage, 
we are practically sure that we have recovered the earliest form 
of the Syriac text. For all the embarrassment due to the above 
cause, we can be sure in not a few cases that Ephrem's peculiar 
readings underlie the Armenian Vulgate. For example: 

•The italicized words are from the Armenian Vulgate. 
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i Cor. 15:17 , 4 n 4ot4 4 v reus afJLapruus vpiav is rendered in A thus: 
“et adhuc in iisdem peccatis remanebitis.” Ephrem’s commentary 
implies in iisdem, yet without a formal citation of the Armenian Vul¬ 
gate being dragged in by the translator. Q and 8 ch reflect the Greek 
literally. 

XIII. But, apart from the commentary of Ephrem, there are 
many archaic readings in the Armenian and Georgian versions 
which though reflected in the old Latin versions are yet absent 
from the P*shitt&. Whence did the Armenian derive these ? Cer¬ 
tainly they are a legacy from the older form of Syriac on which 
it is based and not the fruit of later revision. Here are exam¬ 
ples : 

1 Cor. 12:27, v/iets $€ icrr€ X/MOToC Ktu fx 4 \rj 4k fi€pov$. Here 
the Greek codex D has ficXi; 4k /ac'Xovs and the old Latin d e f vg; also 
Syr p , Origen, Eusebius, etc., have the same reading. But 6 and A 
4k axrrov. That such a reading existed in Greek is probable from 
Severian’s comment cat* 43 owe cTttcv fi 4 Xrj 4k /icAu>y, <LXXa fitkrj iroAXa 4k 
/acAovs 4v6<r /icXo? yap i) Kt<f>a\r) rov oAov o’wparos, and is certain from the 
version “ex membris ,f given in Amb lue 15 et 17 . The A and 6 must have 
derived their reading from the older form of the Syriac, for 8 ch reads: 
“and members in your placea reading which suggests the botching 
hand of a reviser. Ephrem does not comment on the verse. 12 : 28, 
after yevrj y Aoxrow A adds “interpretationes linguarum,” an addition 
akin to “ interpretationes sermonum ” found in vg* 1 * hart” Syr**, Ambrst, 
but in no Greek codex. So in Col. 2:10 adds: twv 4v lepairoXa. 
0 must have derived this addition from the more ancient Syriac text of 
the Paulines which he used. From the P*shitt£ as also from A a 
reviser’s hand has effaced it. Ephrem does not comment on this verse. 

We add in a summary way a few more such readings which 
A and Q must have derived from the Syriac, but which the 
P*shitt& has lost. They are all from passages on which Ephrem 
has no comment by which to ascertain what he read. 

Rom. 1:18, diroKaXvTrrercu = “ is to be revealed.” 2:1, 8 Kptvwv 
(aft. irpdur<r»v)=“ wherein (or wherewith) thou judgest.” 2:10, omit 84 
after Safa. 3 : 19= “ to those under the law.” 1 Cor. 11:34,8taTafofuu= 
“ then will I direct.” 12 : 12, omit ykp after KaOdwtp. 13:1= “factus 
sum ego veluti aes, quod sonat.” Here f vg have factus sum velut; 
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item Aug iop6 factus sum tanquam. 14:7, ofim . . . rendered by 0 
“eodem modo inanimata sonitum edunt;” by A: “eo modo quo 
inanimata sonitum darent.” 15:21, omit itrtiSrj. 2 Cor. 3:11, 
fmWov translated “How much more?” 

XIV. Most of our examples have been drawn from Romans, 
First Corinthians, and Second Corinthians as far as chap. 6; but 
the interrelations of Ephrem, of A 6 and Sch retain the same 
character throughout the Pauline epistles. We can deduce from 
the above facts the following conclusions: 

1. Ephrem for his commentary used a Syriac text closely 
similar to but not identical with our P®shitt<L For the idioms 
and peculiar translations of the latter confront us on every page 
of the commentary, in spite of its Armenian dress. We perpet¬ 
ually have a text cited from the Armenian Vulgate, and by way 
of comment there follows a literal Armenian version of the Pshittat 
form of the same verse; or sometimes the two versions are 
blended together in one whole. 

2. In a vast number of passages in the 6 and A , both 
together or separately, the peculiar idioms and turns of Sch 
are recognizable. 

3. In a great number of passages, however, 6 and A, both 
together or separately, agree with Ephrem against Sch. In such 
cases old Latin codices and Fathers constantly add their suffrage 
to the group Ephrem 6 A. 

4. In some passages on which Ephrem does not comment, 
A and fl, both together or separately, show against Sch charac¬ 
teristic variants — often supported by old Latin sources—which 
must belong to their original Syriac basis. 

5. jiphrem himself without G and A exhibits many archaic 
readings not to be found in Sch ; and Professor Theod. Zahn, in 
his review of Moesinger’s Latin translation of Ephrem’s com 
mentary, indicates many such. For them we refer our readers to 
his articles in the Theologisches Literaturblatt for 1893, Oct. 6, 13, 
and 29. 

6. These last three considerations (viz., 3, 4, and 5) prove that 
the Syriac version used by Ephrem and by the first translators 
of G and A was a more primitive form of Syriac than our Pshitt&. 
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The latter is a recension of that primitive form. The reviser's 
aim was to adjust the Syriac text to new Greek codices, and 
he specially eliminated characteristic early readings. But he 
also made numberless small changes in the direction of greater 
literality. 

7. The existing G and A versions are themselves recensions 
of more primitive texts, 7 in which — could we recover them — 
we should have faithful witnesses to the earliest form of the 
Syriac text of the Paulines. Inasmuch as these texts were sep¬ 
arately revised from fresh Greek codices (the A about 400 and 
0 probably not much later), their agreement is a clue to what 
belonged to their common Syriac basis. 

8. 6 and A were either originally translated from the same 
Syriac codex, or they have been at a time anterior to the revisers 
of these corrected from one another. The supposition that G 
was originally a rendering of A would explain much, but certain 
other features into which we need not now enter forbid such a 
supposition. 

9. So far as regards the Paulines no weight attaches to two 
pronouncements recently made by well-known scholars, viz., (1) 
that the text of Sch is not one which has been built up by revi¬ 
sion into what we already have in the codices of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, but is, on the contrary, the second-century ver¬ 
sion unchanged; and (2) that in the conservative and immobile 
East no recension of oriental versions was possible or probable 
so late as 400. 

On the contrary, the G and A versions were radically revised 
and adjusted to fresh Greek codices just about that date; and 
that, although it would be difficult to find two churches more 
conservative and immobile than were the Georgian and Arme¬ 
nian, both originally offshoots of the Syrian church. The revi¬ 
sion of the P e shitt& itself about the same time was less radical; 
yet there was such a revision as makes it unsafe to assume that 
any particular Pshitta. reading is earlier than 400 A. D., unless 

* The first Armenian version of which some earlier Armenian Fathers make men¬ 
tion in contradistinction to the revision by Mesrop belongs by the authority of the 
same Fathers to the age of Gregory the Illuminator, 1. e. t 300-325 A. D. 
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it be endorsed by £, by 0 , or by A, our three witnesses to 
the more primitive text which preceded the P*shitt 4 as we 
have it. 

XV. So far we have dealt only with the Paulines. Is it pos¬ 
sible that the conclusions proved as touching them will be found 
to apply equally to the gospels. Let us take three chapters at 
random, Luke, chaps. 3—5, and, adopting the English Revised 
Version as our standard of comparison, see whether many variants 
therefrom of the A and 6 do not derive from Syriac texts; and 
if from them, then from which. Syriac stands for Sch and Syr“ 
where they agree. An asterisk prefixed indicates that the very 
same variant is in the Georgian. I do not confine myself to 
noticing only those variants which appear in Syriac or in Syr**® 
alone, for I wish to give the reader an idea of the constitution 
of the Armenian text. 

•Luke 3 : 4, /Jowktos, “ of a cry.” *3:7, iXeycv <Av rendered “ and he 
said ; ” so Syriac. 3 : 8, omit Iv iavrots ; so Syr 1 *. 3 : 9, rj&y rendered 
“Behold;” so Syriac. 3 : 9, after wav omit olv with b f f\ 3:11, “Let 
him give one;" so Syr*". *3 :14, “Satis sint uobis mercedes vestrae;” 
so Syriac. 3:16, “He made answer to all and said;” omitting & 
Tc oawrp,” so Syr*". *3:16, “Of whom I am not able to carry the 
shoes;” so the old Latin a b f f** 1 q Amb luc,,Bo , Eus dem4- . The latter 
reads <££tos with G instead of wcavos. 3:17, 8 tajca 0 a/xu rendered simply 
“to cleanse ;” so Syriac . *3 : 18, omit pkv ow; so Syriac. 3 : 20, “ And 
he shut up John;” so Syriac. *3:22, “a voice came out of heaven 
which said;" comp. Sch, “and said,” which is in G. *3:23, aftei 
Joseph add “ the son of Jacob; ” so Greek codex D. 3:33, after 
Amminadab add “the of Aram, the of AdmS.” Sch adds “son of 
Ram.” 0 adds “the of Aram,” and for “the of Aram” has “the of 
Ioram.” 4: 2, 4 = “and he did not eat and did not drink" *4:4, 
“answered him and said;" “by bread alone, but by every word of 
God." *4 : 5, add “into a high mountain.” 4 : 7, “wilt fall down and 
worship.” *4 : 8, omit ko! before hwoKptOtfc ; so Syr* 1 ”. 4 : 10, “he has 

charged his angels.” 4:11, “that on their hands.” *4:12, omit #c<u 
before hwoKpidtU ; so Syr* in . 4:14, “through all the regions of the dis¬ 
trict." 4:16, 17, “on the Sabbath day, and they gave him the book of 
Isaiah the prophet, and he rose up to read;” so Syr* 40 . 4:17, “and 
when he had opened the book he found that place;” so Syr* 4 ". *4:18, 
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“He hath sent me to heal the broken in heart, to proclaim;” “recov¬ 
ering of sight,” AvdfiXofftv rendered “to see.” *4 : 20, diroSov? rendered 
“he gave it;” so Syriac. 4: 23, “whatsoever we have heard which 

thou didst;” so Syriac. 4:25, “ and there was a great famine;” so 

Syriac. 4 : 33, 34, “with a loud voice and said ’ Let go.” 4 : 35, omit 
jkcu before iweriftijacy ; so Syr*". *4 : 35, “the devil threw him down . . . 
and came out; ” so Syr* ,n . 4 : 36, omit jccu before owcAaAow. *4 : 36, 
<rw in <rwcAaAow ignored; so Syriac. 4: 40, rjyayov\ k<f>€pov ; so D. 

4 :41, “Devils came out,” omitting 8 k real; Syriac omits jkku. 4:41, 
“And he rebuked them and suffered;” so Syriac. 4:41, “they knew 
him that he was the Christ;” so Syr*". 

In chap. 5 we need only give variants which either come in 
Syriac or Syr*® or are otherwise of a salient character. 

♦Luke 5 : 5, omit icou before diroKpttfei?; so Syriac. *5 : 5, xaAcurcu ren¬ 
dered “we will let down ; so Syr* 1 ®. 5:8,“ When Simon Peter saw it;” 
so Syriac. Q = “et cum.” A omits et. *5:10, “capturus eris ad 
uitam; ” so Syriac. *5:12, omit 8k after l&u >v; so Syr* 1 ®. *5 :12, iv T«j» elm*. 
A “on his arriving.” So Q “when he arrived.” *5:17, “And the 
power of the Lord was in the healing them;” so Syriac. 5: 19, A = 
“They ascended onto the housetop and suspended him from the til¬ 
ings and let (him) down with his bed.” 6 has “and lifted up the til¬ 
ing and let down the man with the couch before them.” 5:25 V! ren¬ 
ders “took the of his on which he lay;” comp. Syr**®, “took up that 
(mdm) on which he lay.” 0 = “and took up the bed on which.” 

5 : 30, “murmured about him to his disciples and said.” 5:31, “in no 

wise are wanted physicians for the healthy, but for the sick;” so Sch. 
Syr 4 *® is wanting. 5 : 36, “no one layeth from a new garment on an old 
coat;” omitting iwlp\vjfia and <rx«ras. 6 omits and 5 : 37, 

after tovs do-jeovs add rove waX cuovs; so D Cop. *5 : 38, add jkcu Aft^o- 

TtpOi TTJpOVVTCLl. 

So far we have consulted the Georgian version only where it 
agrees with A. But there remain in 0 some noticeable readings. 
For example: 

Luke 3:1, Q omits rrfc ijy c/uonae, and the omission must be con¬ 
nected with the fact that Syr* 1 ® and 8ch use wholly different words to 
render ^ye/tovta?. 3:4, after wpofaqrov add Acyovros, which Syr®" 
also has, as well as 8ch. 3:7 = “dixit ad venientem adipsum multitu- 
dinem;” so Syriac. 3 :8, nupwov <I£tov in singular, with D 106, e go Cop. 
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3:8 = kcu firj ho£rjT€ kcu \eyrjT€ iv iavrois {lit. in animis uestris) with L 
Di^manich a p U( j Comb* uctor 3ja , and compare F 252 So&rjfrOt. 3:9, 17817 8k 
“iam enim; ” so f ff avid g 1 - 1 vg. 3:11, omit 6 before fipwpara. 
3:12, “There came to him also publicans.” 3 : 17, “he will cleanse . . . 
and will gather;” so Syriac. 3:19, iXvfxppAvos \ “because he had 
reproved him about Herodias;”so Syr* ln . 8ch =“ because he was 
reproved by John.” 3:19* after rov A&t\<f>ov axrrov add QiXimrov. 
Tischendorf, ed. oct., remarks that Armenian codices make this addi¬ 
tion, but it is not in six tenth-century codices which I have collated. 
3:23 is rendered: “ Et ipse Iesus incoepit circa esse triginta annorum, 
qui putabatur filius Iosephi, rov Iacobi ...” 4:2, “and when those 

days were accomplished he hungered.” 4:7, omit oZv. 4:8, add 
“Get thee behind me, Satan.” 4:11, omit kcu oti. 4: 14, after wvcv - 
fjuiTos add dytbv. 4:15, 8o£a£o/x€vos, “and he was glorified;” so Syriac. 
4:16, Kara to tiuObs aim$: “as he was accustomed ;” so Syriac. 4: 20, 
“and he closed up the book and gave it . . . and sat down;” so Syr* in . 
4:22, after Aoyais add avrov. 4:23, after atavrov add: “and they said 
to him.” Comp. Syr* ln : “And the things which ye have heard that I 
have done in Capernaum, ye will say to me , Do here also . . .” The 
words italicized come in no other text and clearly underlie 6. 4: 24, 

“But he himself said to them;" Syr* ln adds “to them.” 4: 25, otc for 
<os; so Syr* 1 ". 4:28, Ovpov, “with a spirit of anger.” 4:28, Iv rjj 

<rvva yoy^] praem. “qui erant.” 4 : 33, “there was in their synagogue;” 
so Syr* 10 . 4 : 35, fafiuOrjri, “Shut thy mouth ;” so Syriac. 4 : 35, as to 

fitcrov; add eorum. 4 : 36, crwcAaAow rendered as if ikoy%ovro. 4 : 39, 
“and immediately the fever left her and she arose;” so Cyr™* 1 * 67 . 
4:41 =“Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” 4: 41, omit brt- 
rifiSiv. 5:1, ^vtcUtov o^Xov k.t.A. rendered : “quum multitudo stiparet;” 
so Syriac. 5 : 1 and 2, napa rrjv A Lp.vr)v = “along {or at) the edge of the 
lake;” so Syriac. 5:2, far' avruiv, “from the ships." 5:3, “and he 
sat and taught from the ship to the crowd;” so Syriac. 5:10, after 
firf <f>o{ 3 ov add “Simon.” 5:17, “And it was on one day, and Jesus him¬ 
self was teaching them and there sat there Pharisees.” Boh adds 
“Jesus.” 5 : 26, kcu iir\y<rOr]<rav <f>oftov AeyovTcs k.t.A., “and fear fell 
upon them and they said that we have seen wonderful greatness today.” 
For the first clause Syr* 10 is wanting, but for the latter comp. Syr**, 
“We have seen wonderful and great things {potius , greatness) today.” 

Thus in a space of 180 verses we have no less than twenty- 
seven variants found in both Sch and Syr" 0 ; and twenty-two 
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more found only in Syr* 10 and not in Sc/?. Not a few of these 
forty-nine variants are renderings of Syriac idiom and represent 
nothing at all in Greek. In addition we have eight readings of 
D or of the old Latin. 

XVI. I have so far chosen examples from Luke, because I 
have been able to compare the Georgian printed text of that 
gospel chiefly with old manuscripts. Now I give a few examples 
of agreement of Q with Syr* 1 ® from the early chapters of Mat¬ 
thew, which I have also been able to compare. This time I pre¬ 
fix an asterisk where the Armenian has the same text. 

Matt. 1:17, omit oZv. r : 20, rb yap iv avrfi ycwrfikv ; “Nam id quod 
ex ilia genitum.” Here Syr* 10 and Syr®* have mnh, “from her,” but 
Sch bh, “in her.” 1 : 22, 81& rov w / jo^tov is rendered “by the mouth of 
the prophet/’ a rendering of Sib which, though not found here in Syr* 1 ®, 
yet occurs in other passages, e. g. t just below, Matt. 2:15. 2:3, 

dxoura? & 6 fkur iXevs 0 = “ When Herod the king heard this;" 

corap. Syr*®, “Now when Herod,” etc. 2:16, narb rov \povov. 6 = 
“according to (or unto) the similitude of the time as he ascertained.” 
This is an exact rendering of Syr* 1 ® ldmutho dzbno domru. Sch 
omits ldmutho. 2:9, ioraBrj hrava) ov ?v. 0 = “et stetit in loco illo 

in quo erat.” So Syr* 1 ®: “stood at the place of there where.” *2:18, 
Oprjvo? Koc tcXavOfibs #cai oSvppbs ; so Syr* 1 ® and Syr®*. 3:4 = “ sed ipsi 
Iohanni indumentum ad induendum eius ex crinibus cameli,” an exact 
version of Syr* 1 ®. *3:10, omit o$v; so Syr* 1 ®. 3:16, Ipyopivov hr 9 

avrov. 0=“ it came and it abode upon him.” Syr 51 ® has “and it abode 
upon him,” omitting the words “it came.” The Georgian reviser has 
added these words to render the Greek c pxopcvov, but without effacing 
the rendering of the old Syriac. Thus 0 is a conflation of Syr* 1 ® and 
of the fourth or fifth century Greek. 4:4, “But Jesus answered.” 
Here “Jesus” is only added in Syr* 1 ®, Syr®“, it“ u , and in the Greek D. 
*4:7, omit iraXiv before yiypavrat ; Syr* 1 ® also omits. *4: io = viraye 
&rura> pav; so Syr* 1 ® and Syr®“. 4:11, omit l8ov; so Syr* 1 ®. 4: 14, rd 

prflbr Sib *Hoxuov. 0 omits 81 b with Syr* 1 ®. *4: 18, irapb rrjv OdXacrarav. 

0 “on the brink of the sea of Galilee;” so Syr* 1 ® and also ’Sch. 5:9, 
“quia illi filii dei appellabuntur;” so Syr* 1 ®. *6:1, Sucauxrvvrfv“ your 

almsgiving;” so Syr* 1 ® and also 8Ch. 8: 23, “and he went up to a ship 
and his disciples followed; ” so Syr* 1 ®. 9:13, add eU pAravovav ; so Syr* 1 ®. 

Here, then, in the space of the first nine chapters of Matthew 
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the Georgian version alone presents seventeen readings which 
are nearly all markedly drawn from Syr"*, and two more found 
in Sch as well; and I have examined only the first four chapters 
with any care. Wherever we turn it is the same, e. g.: 

Luke 20: 29, 0 adds wu/>’ rjfuv with Syr* ln . John 4: 7, “Give me to 
drink water;” so Syr sln , but also Sch. 4: 27, 0 =“and the while over 
their talking.” Comp. Syr* ln , “and while he was speaking.” 

XVII. In concluding let us take at random a chapter of 
Mark and test the Armenian and Georgian for Syriac readings, 
beginning with the Armenian. Where G agrees we asterisk. 
We give first variants found in Syr* 1 * 1 alone. They are these: 

Mark 12 : 14, A = “ Et illi uenientes interrogabant eum subdole et 
aiebant.” Here subdole is from Syr* ln ; interrogabant is however in Q 
and 8 ch. A as it stands is in old Latin b and ff, and, except for et 
aiebant ', in iq as well. *12:17, add dwroK/wfoi*. *12 : 23, “In the resur¬ 
rection then when they shall arise” *12:24, “respondit Iesus et dixit.” 
*12 : 32, “quod unus est Deus ” 12:28 and 29, “What commandment 
is first? And Jesus said to him , First before ally Hear, Israel,” omitting 
irdvTitiv in vs. 28 and adding it in vs. 29. *12 : 35, omit #cai before diro- 

KptOt is. 12:36, add kcu before avros; so D also. 12:37, “ If therefore 
David himself” and omit *al before woOcv. 12 :41, “Jesus stood over 
against the treasury.” 

The following interpretations in the same chapter of the 
Armenian are common to both Syr* 1 ® and Sch: 

*12:5, “And again he sent another.” 12 : 6, “Perhaps they will 
reverence my son.” 12:10, “ And have ye not read.” *12:17, iO*v- 
jjjol^qv instead of c£c0aiyia£ov. 12:25, “non viri feminas sumunt, neque 
feminae virorum fiunt.” *12:30 and 31, add “This is the first com¬ 
mandment and the second is like it.” 12:38 = “ seeking after saluta¬ 
tions.” 12 :4o, omit kox before vpo^Mxrt 1. 

Thus in one chapter of forty-four verses we have ten read¬ 
ings of Syr* 1 ® alone and eight of Syr®® plus Sch common to A and 
G . At the same time the nature of the revision which A under¬ 
went in the fifth century is illustrated by the additions and 
changes made to the text in this chapter, e . g.: 

12 : 26, before twv voepuv add ttjs dvaardcreats. 12:7, add Saurdficvot 
avrov ipxpftcvov with many cursives and Syr*\ But certain other addi- 
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tions are less likely to have been due to such a revision, e. g .: *12 :1, 
“dicens” or “ et dicere” after AoActv, with old Latin c and b. 12:14, 
add cure o$v i )fitv with D and many old Latin codices, but 0 omits this. 
12 :17, “Go, render unto Caesar,” an unique reading. *12 : 20, “There 
were seven brothers with us ,” with D, and old Latin codices. *12:4, 
direoreiAav rjrifttafitvov. 

The Georgian version of the same chapter presents other 
points of agreement with the Syriac absent from the Armenian, 
e.g.: 

1212, “at the season of fruit;” Syr* 1 " only. 12:2, omit irapk twv 
yt wpywv ; so Syriac. 12:6, omit avrov lo^arov after dirArrciAcv; so Syriac. 
But Q has iaxarov at the beginning of the verse with Sch , for it renders: 
“nouissime, unus filius erat dilectus suus,” where suus is also shared 
by A. 12 : 7, “ his heir;” so Syr* 1 " only. 12 : 14, omit rj ov; so Syr* 1 ® 
only. 12:19, kcu KaraXIvy ywoXxa rendered “and he hath a wife” {lit. 
and there is [to him] a wife); so Syr* ln only. 12:29, “The first of all 
the commandments is this;” so Sch, but also the mass of Greek codices. 
Therefore it is probably due to the reviser of Q. 12:32, omit kc! 
before dvcv ; so Syriac. 12:37, “ our Lord ; ” so Syriac. 12:43, “ And 
fesus called his disciples and said to them;” so Syriac. 12:43, omit 
tS>v PaWorrwv; so Syr* 1 ® only, with Greek codices 1, 13, 248, and old 
Latin a, b, c, ff*-, g*, lq. No Armenian uncials have the omission. 

This brings up the number of readings derived from Syr^® 
in this single chapter in one version or the other to fifteen; of 
readings common to Syr*® and Sch to fourteen. 

XVIII. We have now adduced enough evidence upon which 
to base conclusions about the relation of # the gospels in 0 and A 
to the Syriac texts. They are the same conclusions at which we 
arrived in regard to the Paulines, only the fuller light of the 
Lewisian codex (Syr* 1 ®) replaces the twilight of Ephrem, half 
obscured in his Armenian dress. 

1. The Georgian and Armenian gospels were both in the 
first instance translated from a Syriac text; and they have also 
so many peculiarities in common that it is almost necessary to 
suppose that one and the same Syriac manuscript was used by 
both sets of translators. It is even arguable that the primitive 
Armenian was made from the primitive Georgian or vice versa. 
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In any case, these two versions flow from one and the same 
archetype. 

2. G and A , now one, now the other, often both, contain read¬ 
ings found in Syr* 1 ®, but not in Sch . But they give next to no 
readings from Sch which are not in Syr"® as well. Moreover, 
in a considerable number of cases Syr* 1 ® is the only extant source 
which contains the readings of G and A , and these readings are 
often literal renderings of the tricks of translation of Syr* 1 ®. It 
follows that a Syriac version of the same type as Syr* 1 ® was used 
by the first translators of A and <?, and not a P e shitt& text. The 
only path from the latter to either A or G lies through Syr* 1 ® or 
Syr™. 

3. The primitive Armenian and Georgian versions were 
revised from Greek codices about 400. Possibly the Georgian 
revision was later. In any case the revisions were made inde¬ 
pendently, for the original text is seldom supplemented and 
remodeled along the same lines. The result of the revision has 
been to give to both these versions a superficial resemblance to 
the so-called traditional text. 

4. In the Armenian church the revised version utterly effaced 
the more primitive form of Armenian text, so that no manu¬ 
scripts of the latter survive. The same is probably true of the 
Georgian, but manuscripts in this tongue are so few and difficult 
of access that we must speak with caution. The only old Geor¬ 
gian manuscripts which I have been able to see closely agree 
with the printed text. It is clear that in both churches manu¬ 
scripts of the older form of text were rigorously suppressed, and 
they would in any case vanish by not being copied. 

5. The Georgian and Armenian churches were offshoots of 
the Syrian, and must have used for translation that form of 
Syriac text which was accredited and commonly used in Syriac 
churches and by the Syriac missionaries. Since they both used 
a text akin to Syr* 1 ®, it follows that that was the accredited text, 
and that the P e shitt& text was not yet in vogue; probably 
because — as its contents suggest — it was not yet in existence. 

6. In addition to readings of Syr* 1 ®, G and A exhibit, sep¬ 
arately or in common, a number of characteristic readings only 
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found in D and in the old Latin versions. These readings are 
most unlikely to be the fruit of revision, especially when they 
come in both Q and A; they must therefore be regarded as a 
part of the original stock of those versions; for they must have 
stood in the Syriac text originally translated. Syr** therefore 
cannot be regarded as a pure and full exponent of what stood in 
the first Syriac version; it marks a stage of it when many char¬ 
acteristic elements, which remain in 6 and A, had already been 
purged out of it. 

XIX. It is outside the scope of this article to examine 0 and 
A with reference to the differences which divide the Sinaitic 
Syriac from the Curetonian. It is enough now to remark that 0 
and A often follow the Curetonian and set aside Syr* 10 ; e. g. y in 
Luke 9:530 has “and they did not receive them'' which is, 
according to a leading Syriacist, “one of the Curetonian text's 
‘peculiar and unsupported readings.’” In the same context, 
Luke 9: 52, A has “entered into one village of the Samaritans/ 
which is again Curetonian ; and just below, Luke 9 : 58, >4 has “ And 
the Son of man" instead of “But the Son . . . ,” which is also 
peculiar to Cureton’s Syriac. On the whole, however, where 
Syr**" and Syr 0 " differ, Q and A incline to Syr **. But what is 
everywhere most noticeable is their wholesale rejection of 
Pshitt 4 readings in favor either of Syr*® or of Syr 0 ®. They 
scarcely ever present a P*shitt^ reading without its being 
endorsed by one or the other of these earlier forms of the Syriac; 
and the handful of exceptions are explicable from the Greek 
manuscripts which were used for the revision of A and G. 

XX. We return once more to the opinion of a writer whom 
we have already quoted from the pages of the Church Quarterly 
Review , Vol. XL, London, 1895, P- I 3 I : 

It is admitted by all that a Syriac version of the New Testament 
has existed from (perhaps) the second century. The place of this ver¬ 
sion has been taken by the P*shitt& from the earliest times. Its text 
stretches back into the farthest regions of Syriac literature. It is a 
witness to the best form of the Greek text of the New Testament, that 
text which has been preserved in all parts of the Christian church, and 
is more attested by the earliest Greek Fathers than any other. On the 
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other hand, the Curetonian-Sinaitic text is a witness to the corrupt 
form of text which prevailed in the west and in Syria, amongst those 
to whom Greek was not a familiar language. It may be an ancient 
witness. 

But is it likely that if the Pshitti text was already in regu¬ 
lar use from 300 to 400 A. D. the Georgian and Armenian 
churches and the Syrian missionaries who first evangelized those 
nations would not have chosen it for translation rather than 44 a 
corrupt form of text” ? What significance to attach to the 
writer’s words which follow, 44 amongst those to whom Greek was 
not a familiar language,” I do not know. Does he suppose that 
a Syriac version was any the worse because it was made for 
people who talked Syriac and did not know Greek ? His words 
are only true in a sense which he would repudiate, namely, that 
the Pshitti is a recension of the Curetonian-Sinaitic text made 
about 400 A. D. from new Greek manuscripts. The 0 and A as 
we have them are similar recensions, and it is entirely to this 
fact that is due the circumstance that either they or the Pshttii 
are witnesses to what this writer is pleased to call 44 the best 
form of the Greek text of the New Testament.” That the Tex- 
tus Receptus is 44 more attested by the earliest Greek Fathers 
than any other” I gravely doubt; but it is an assertion which 
I gladly leave to others to deal with. 
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THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES ACCORDING 
TO GENESIS, CHAPTER 3. 


By H. G. Mitchell, 

Boston. 

A complete discussion of the Fall would require a threefold 
treatment: (1) an analysis of Genesis, chap. 3, for the purpose 
of determining its exact teaching; (2) a comparison of the 
Hebrew story with any similar traditions among other peoples, 
for the purpose of discovering its relation to them; and (3) an 
examination of the doctrine of the story in the light of all the 
knowledge on the subject obtainable, for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its theological value. The present paper, as its title is 
meant to indicate, will deal only with the first of these topics. 
Indeed its scope will be still further limited. Since it has been 
satisfactorily (to the writer) shown that the Jahwist’s account 
of Paradise originally contained but one miraculous tree, and 
that the second is an interpolation, the tree of life will be ignored 
or only incidentally mentioned ; in other words, the object will 
be to show what Gen., chap. 3, in its original form taught con¬ 
cerning the Fall and its consequences. 1 

At the outset the question forces itself upon one, whether 
the story of the Fall is meant for history or allegory; #. e. t 
whether its author therein attempts to describe the actual 
experience of a first man and woman or simply to hold a mirror 

’The reasons for pronouncing the tree of life an interpolation are briefly: that(i) 
the references to it have all the marks of textual corruptions; (2) it is entirely ignored 
throughout most of the story; and (3) it is not a necessary part of the narrative. The 
changes in the text required to restore it to what, so far as the tree of life is involved, 
is supposed to have been its original form, are the following: In chap. 2: 9 omit the 
tree of life and the and after garden, and in vs. 17 for the knowledge of good and evil 
read, as in 3: 3, which is in the midst of the garden. In chap. 3 omit vss. 20, 22, and 
24, and for vs. 22 substitute 6:3. For a detailed discussion of these changes see 
Budde, Biblische Urgeschichte , pp. 46 ff., and compare B. W. Bacon, Genesis of Genesis. 
pp. 227 ff., 338 f. 
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up to human experience in general. The tendency among later 
exegetes seems to be in favor of the latter opinion.* It is, of 
course, impossible to decide this question in advance of the 
investigation proposed, but it will not be improper to adopt a 
provisional standpoint, and give one or two reasons for its adop¬ 
tion. It seems fair, then, to assume that the author of this 
chapter, when he wrote it, aimed to give his readers a literal 
explanation of the origin of evil in the world, because (i) it is 
in accordance with his habit as observed in the rest of his work 
to do so. Reuss admits ( A . T. % III, pp. 208 f.) that the story in 
its present setting must be taken literally. The same, how¬ 
ever, can be said of it as a part of the Jahwistic document; and 
that, not only on the strength of 2: 10-15, which is now gener¬ 
ally regarded as a later edition, but also in view of such pas¬ 
sages as 6: 1 f., 4 and 11 : 1 ff., where current myths have 
evidently been transformed into supposed history. If, there¬ 
fore, the story sometimes smacks of the mythical, this fact 
should be utilized to explain its origin rather than to determine 
its interpretation. (2) The standpoint adopted is warranted 
also by the closeness of the relation between this and following 
passages undoubtedly meant to be taken in a literal sense. A 
passage from the history of Noah will serve as an illustration. 
There can be no doubt that the original Jahwist meant to repre¬ 
sent him as a historical character. But in 5 : 29 the conditions 
into which he is born are explained as the result of the curse pro¬ 
nounced upon the earth after the Fall. And, when one stops to 
think, one cannot conceive of the author as basing the structure 
which he evidently purposes to rear on any but the most solid 
foundations. 3 

These are the reasons for assuming that the story in ques¬ 
tion should be interpreted literally. As the discussion proceeds 
it will appear that this is the only standpoint from which it can 
be understood. 

8 Sec Reuss, Altes Testament , III, pp. 199 ff. 

3 By a similar line of reasoning it can be shown that the view, adopted by some 
timid interpreters, according to which the first chapter of Genesis is to be treated as 
poetry, and not as history, is utterly without foundation. 
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I. The first step in the inquiry is to ascertain, if possible, 
what, according to the Jahwist, was the original condition of 
man. For this purpose the preceding chapter also must be 
consulted. 

When Jehovah made man he put him into a garden furnished 
with “every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food” (2:9). This implies, what the sequel only too clearly 
teaches (3:6), that man, as he came from the hand of his Cre¬ 
ator, was endowed with the capacity to enjoy the world into 
which he had been ushered. A little later he manifested signs 
of possessing a considerable degree of intellectual power; for, 
when Jehovah brought to him the beasts that had been created 
to keep him company, he was able not only to perceive that they 
all differed from himself, but also to give to each of them the 
name that fitted its nature. The woman shared this second, as 
well as the first, capacity with her husband, for she was able to 
balance motives and eager to increase her powers. The social 
instinct manifested itself in the first man as soon as he was cre¬ 
ated, and, when Jehovah, declaring that it was not good for him 
to be alone, made him a companion, the pair, although they 
seem not at first to have recognized a sexual distinction between 
them, immediately developed a fitting attachment for each 
other. Finally, it is evident that the author meant to picture 
these first human beings as endowed with free wills, or the abil¬ 
ity to determine their own actions and destinies. 

Such, according to the Jahwist, was the equipment of the 
race at its origin. It lacked only one of its subsequent endow¬ 
ments, “the knowledge of good and evil. 0 What is meant by 
this expression? Wellhausen ( Prolegomena , p. 318) insists that, 
in good and evil, not a moral distinction in actions, but a classi¬ 
fication of things as helpful or harmful, is intended, and that a 
knowledge of them is only another name for culture, civiliza¬ 
tion. This view is opposed by Budde (Biblische Urgeschichte , pp. 
65 ff.) who bases his contention that a moral distinction is 
intended on two considerations: (1) that, granting that good 
and evil originally had a purely utilitarian application, when the 
Jahwistic document was written they had evidently acquired a 
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moral signification (Amos 5: 14 f.), which finally appears in 
expressions similar to, or identical with, the one in question 
(2 Sam. 14: 17; 1 Kings 3:9); and (2) that in the story of the 
Fall the application of the terms to moral qualities is proven by 
the fact that the first knowledge actually acquired by Adam and 
Eve was that of their own nakedness. 

The position taken by Budde seems the correct one, and his 
arguments valid. There is another line of reasoning to the 
same conclusion. It may be urged (1) that the lack of the 
knowledge of good and evil, whatever these terms may mean, 
evidently implies the lack of the capacity to distinguish between 
them; but (2) that, in this case, the application of the terms to 
moral qualities appears from the fact that, in the threat attached 
to the prohibition of the tree in question, the capacity to distin¬ 
guish between things advantageous and disadvantageous is 
taken for granted. What would have been the use of the dec¬ 
laration, “ In the day when thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die” (2: 17), if he to whom the words were addressed had no 
notion of the desirable as distinguished from the undesirable ? 

The first man and woman, therefore, according to the Jah- 
wist, although they were otherwise perfectly equipped, were 
originally without the capacity to distinguish for themselves 
between right and wrong; in other words, were in the condition 
of children who, as the saying is, have not arrived at the age of 
accountability. Further than this, they were forbidden to eat 
of the tree the fruit of which would bring them to moral matu¬ 
rity. This prohibition has puzzled the commentators. Budde 
( 5 . U P ., p. 72) suggests that possibly it was only a temporary reg¬ 
ulation ; that perhaps Jehovah would finally have permitted man 
to partake of the tree if he had proven obedient, and secured 
him against any evil consequences. The favorite opinion on 
the point, however, is that, had the temptation been resisted, the 
result would have been the development in the first pair, thus 
voluntarily choosing good, of a knowledge of the distinction 
between it and its opposite, or, as Strack ( Genesis , p. 15) puts it, 
41 Had he (man) withstood the temptation, he would have 
known that he had remained loyal to the will of God, i. e. t 
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good, and kept himself aloof from evil. He would, thus, with¬ 
out partaking of the fruit, by overcoming temptation have 
attained the knowledge of good and evil, only in a very differ¬ 
ent and not maleficent manner/* Delitzsch ( Genesis , p. 97) and 
Dillmann ( Genesis , p. 69) coincide in this view, and even Budde 
( B . U. t p. 74) regards it as preferable to the one previously sug¬ 
gested. 

Both of these views, however, are the product of a false 
method of interpretation, and clearly mistaken. The question 
for the present is not, what must have been Jehovah’s motive, 
but what is expressed or implied with reference to it in the lan¬ 
guage of the story. The author of it says simply that Jehovah 
forbade the man to partake of the tree, and, in the absence of 
an indication of any sort to the contrary, the prohibition must 
be understood as absolute. But if the first man could not hope 
ever to be permitted to enjoy the forbidden fruit, there is even 
less reason for asserting that, according to the Jahwist, he could 
ever have acquired the knowledge of good and evil in any 
other way. The 14 tree of the knowledge of good and evil** 
was evidently so called because it possessed the property of 
imparting the capacity for making moral distinctions. The 
author himself says that this property resided in the fruit of the 
tree and that it was manifested when the fruit was eaten, and he 
is absolutely silent as to any other method of attaining the same 
result. The theory, therefore, that, if the first pair had not 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, the tree would have had any influ¬ 
ence upon their moral condition, is as gratuitous as to suppose 
that they could have satisfied their hunger by sitting under the 
shadow of the other trees of the garden. 

What, then, is the explanation of the prohibition in question? 
Having found the ingenious theories quoted unsatisfactory, is it 
not best to adopt the conclusion that would naturally occur to 
the unsophisticated reader, viz., that Jehovah forbade the first 
man and woman to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil because, although he had made a contrary choice pos¬ 
sible, it was his will that they should remain in the condition in 
which they had been created, and that, therefore, if they had 
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not disobeyed, they would always have remained in that condi¬ 
tion ? 

There now arises the further question, why Jehovah should 
not be willing to permit his favorite creatures the knowledge of 
good and evil. To this also there have been various answers. 
It has been asserted, e. g. t that the author of the story, influ¬ 
enced by the ideas concerning their gods current among the 
surrounding peoples, intends to represent Jehovah as moved by 
jealousy in the matter; but it is doubtful if there is really any 
ground for this opinion. The words put into the mouth of 
Jehovah in vs. 22 cannot be quoted in support of it, since, as 
has already been stated, they did not belong to the original 
form of the story. The case with vs. 5 is different, but it does 
not favor the view in question. Indeed, if, as is probable, the 
declaration of the serpent implies a charge of jealousy, the fact 
that the charge is made by the tempter indicates that the author 
intended it to be taken as a misrepresentation. On the other 
hand, in view of 11 : 6, it is hardly safe to say that the Jahwist 
thought of Jehovah in this case as acting from a purely benevo¬ 
lent motive. It is more probable that, in his mind, the ideal, and 
therefore the original, relation of man to God was one of abso¬ 
lute dependence, and that the latter in denying the former the 
knowledge of good and evil was asserting his prerogative as 
Creator, as well as attempting to secure the best interest of his 
creature. 

To the fully developed man of the present day the original 
condition of the race, as depicted in the third chapter of Genesis, 
was not an enviable one, but the author of the chapter evidently 
took a different view of it. To him it doubtless seemed better 
to be without the troublesome power to decide for oneself in 
matters of right and wrong. It was much simpler to live by the 
word proceeding from the mouth of Jehovah. True, one could 
not be good in the fullest sense of the term, but one could forego 
that possibility, especially since goodness of the childlike kind 
was rewarded by the most abundant blessings that one at the 
date of the story could imagine. Was it not enough to enjoy 
the best that the earth could produce, without toil or pain, or, 
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so long as the single condition on which it all depended was 
fulfilled, anxiety lest the happiness enjoyed should ever come to 
an end? 

II. How long the first pair remained obedient to the divine 
will and enjoyed the delights of the garden in Eden, does not 
appear. The impression left by the story is that not much time 
had passed before a great change was wrought in them and their 
circumstances. In this change three factors were involved. 
There was, first, the tree with its forbidden fruit, the means by 
which the knowledge of good and evil was ultimately attained. 
It seems to have had no office apart from the event of the Fall, 
for, although the likeness of this story to certain myths current 
among other peoples naturally suggests the question whether 
the author did not think of the tree as explaining the possession 
by Jehovah and his celestial associates of the capacity denied 
man, the fact that the tree did not exist until man was created 
(2:7, 9) makes such a supposition decidedly improbable. The 
safer view is that the Jahwist, believing, as has been suggested, 
that childhood was the ideal state, represented it as the original 
condition of the race, and, without further thought as to its fit¬ 
ness in the connection, introduced the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, suggested, perhaps, by the symbolic trees of 
ethnic religions, to explain how the first man and woman attained 
moral maturity. To the question whether Jehovah, by putting 
the tree in their way, did not make himself responsible for their 
disobedience, he would doubtless have replied that the second 
factor, the freedom of the first pair to eat or refrain from eating, 
especially in view of the penalty attached to its improper exer¬ 
cise, relieved their Maker of any such responsibility. At any 
rate, their freedom is taken for granted. 

It was not enough for the author’s purpose, however, that 
the object forbidden was desirable and the persons involved free 
to elect to enjoy it. The force of the penalty threatened, which 
would naturally operate to prevent disobedience, must, in some 
way consistent with his ideas of Jehovah, be weakened. This is 
the office of the third factor, the serpent. 

The first question, of course, is, Who or what was the ser- 
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pent? Those who adopt the allegorical interpretation of the 
story declare that it cannot have been the animal of that name, 
and risk their theory largely on their ability to make this asser¬ 
tion good. Unfortunately, however, this theory will not bear 
thoughtful application. Reuss, e.g. ( A . T. % III, pp. 206 f.), claims 
that the serpent is a personification of the instinct that impels 
man to emerge from the condition of childhood, but he does not 
attempt to explain what is meant by the curse pronounced upon 
the serpent. In fact he says that it has no real significance, 
which is equivalent to saying that his interpretation fails to 
interpret. The view of Schultz (Alttestamentliche Theologie , 
pp. 609 ff.), that the serpent symbolizes the animal principle in 
man, is, if anything, still less satisfactory; for (1) the author of 
the story evidently did not distinguish between two or more 
species of life in man, blit thought of all life as a simple mani¬ 
festation of the spirit of Jehovah in the human form (see 2:7; 
6: 3). (2) On the supposition that he did make such a distinc¬ 

tion he cannot have meant the serpent to be a symbol of the 
animal life, since, although the woman takes note of the fact 
that the tree is delightful to the eyes and its fruit apparently 
good for food, the serpent takes no account of these attractions, 
but presents the higher advantages to be obtained through the 
tree (3:5). (3) This view renders the author's statements con¬ 

cerning the penalties inflicted confusing and unintelligible. Did 
Jehovah punish the first pair first figuratively and then literally? 

Another theory with reference to the serpent is that it was a 
mask for Satan. Delitzsch is very strenuous in his insistence 
upon this interpretation. He says ( Genesis , p. 98) that, if the 
doctrine that man fell from the favorable position in which he 
was placed at his creation through seduction by Satan be aban¬ 
doned, nothing is left in the place of the religion of redemption, 
restoration, and perfection but a rationalistic, i. e. t anti-super- 
naturalistic, deism. One shrinks from differing from this sainted 
teacher or criticising him and his fervent statements, but it would 
be impossible to accept his interpretation at this point even if, 
which must also be denied, the alternative that he presents were 
the only one, and for the following reasons: (1) There is 
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nowhere in the language used any evidence that a concealed 
personality was in the mind of the writer. (2) If it were 
admitted that the serpent was a mask for some other being, there 
would still be good ground for denying that the being supposed 
was Satan; for (a) the doctrine of Satan as an evil power 
opposed to the Deity is considerably later than the story of the 
Fall (cf 2 Sam. 24 : 1 and 1 Chron. 21:1; see also Piepenbring, 
Theology of the Old Testament pp. 256 £f.); and (£) the introduc¬ 
tion of a positively evil being would have forestalled the very 
object of the story, viz., to explain the origin of evil in the 
world. (3) This interpretation also, like the allegorical, breaks 
down when applied to the penalty inflicted on the serpent; for, 
either (a) the serpent alone is punished, and the power of which 
it was the tool overlooked, or ( b ) Satan is condemned to a degra¬ 
dation which hardly harmonizes with his subsequent position as 
a son of God and member of the heavenly court. See Job 1 :6. 

If, now, the serpent is neither a figure of thought nor a mask 
for Satan, the presumption is that it is to be understood as a real 
animal. That this is the correct view appears from the follow¬ 
ing considerations: (1) It is distinctly classified among the 
beasts of the field, i. e., wild animals (3: 1). (2) It is described 

by a mark, cunning, that belongs, or has always popularly been 
supposed to belong, to actual serpents. See Matt. 10: 16. (3) 

The object of the author required the introduction of a tempter 
that could not be called wicked. (4) The penalty inflicted upon 
the serpent exactly fits the animal of that name, and corresponds 
to those inflicted upon the man and the woman. There are, of 
course, objections, e . g ., that it is ridiculous to suppose that the 
serpent ever had the power of speech, or any other form than 
that in which it now appears; but they have no weight against 
the interpretation proposed, since the question now is, not what 
were the original form and capacity of this animal, but how this 
author conceived of it. If it be objected further that the Jah- 
wist could not have had any such notion of the serpent as that 
supposed, it is only necessary to remind the objector that a ser¬ 
pent that talks can hardly be called more wonderful than a tree 
with the property of imparting the knowledge of good and evil. 
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The tempter of Gen., chap. 3, then, is an animal, with the 
characteristics popularly attributed to, but not the actual body 
of, the serpent, and its part in the story is intended to explain 
the union of so subtile a nature with the repulsive form in which 
it is now embodied. The scene between it and the woman is 
very skillfully managed. Jehovah had said that, if she and her 
husband ate of the tree in the midst of the garden,— the proper 
name of the tree was not given to it in the original form of the 
story,— they should surely die, or, to put it differently, as surely 
as they ate of the tree they should die. Thus they had the best 
of reasons for shunning the tree and none for meddling with its 
fruit. When the serpent appears its first move is to deny what 
Jehovah has asserted. “Ye shall not surely die,” it said, and 
from one point of view the denial was justified; viz., on the sup¬ 
position that the woman understood that death would be the 
direct and immediate effect of partaking of the forbidden fruit. 
This, as the sequel shows, was not what Jehovah meant, but the 
serpent cunningly takes his own interpretation for granted, and 
proceeds to disclose what will be the effect of indulgence: 
“Your eyes,” he says, “shall be opened, and ye shall be as God, 
knowing good and evil. M This announcement,— which was 
literally true,— by bringing before her mind a great present 
advantage, causes the woman to forget what is now, at most, a 
remote consequence of disobedience, and may, perhaps, after 
all, be only a bugbear. She yields to the serpent's suggestion, 
takes of the fruit, and finally persuades her husband to share her 
transgression. 

The objection will doubtless be made that the serpent is, after 
all, an evil character. It must, however, be remembered that the 
author distinctly describes it as a beast of the field, and, further, 
that this same writer, apparently without disapproval, relates that 
the best of the patriarchs used deception to accomplish their 
purposes, for it is he who represents Isaac as lying to retain 
Rebecca (Gen. 24: 7) and Jacob as first getting Esau's birthright 
(27: 19), and finally Laban’s property (30: 36 ff.), by indirection. 
If any further evidence that deception was not regarded as a 
sin by the early sacred writers is necessary, 1 Kings 22 : 19 ff., 
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the passage in which Micaiah .pictures Jehovah as sending a 
lying spirit to deceive Ahab to his ruin, ought to be sufficient. 
See Piepenbring, T. 0 . T. t pp. 34 ff. 

III. The man and his wife alike disobeyed. What followed ? 
On this third point the author is very explicit,—and so are the 
theologians. So many of the latter, however, seem to have 
missed the meaning of the former that it will be best to depend 
upon the original authority. What, then, does the Jahwist report 
as having happened when the two had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit? ‘‘The eyes," he says, “of both were opened/' and then 
he explains this expression by adding, “ and they knew that they 
were naked" (3:7). In vs. 5 the same expression is explained 
by the addition of, “and ye shall be as God," and this, in turn, 
by the further addition of, “knowing good and evil." It is 
clear, therefore, that immediately upon eating of the forbidden 
fruit the words of the serpent were fulfilled, and Adam and 
Eve acquired the power hitherto denied, which at once man¬ 
ifested itself in their recognition of their nakedness. Their next 
move was to make themselves “ girdles." It has been held that the 
emotion which may be supposed to have followed the recognition 
of their nude condition, and impelled them to clothe themselves, 
was shame in the bad sense of the term. Thus Dillmann ( Genesis , 
p. 73), commenting on this passage, says, “Without sin there is 
no shame." This, however, can hardly have been the idea of 
the author. He is tracing the operation of the newly acquired 
faculty. In so doing he ignores, for the time being, the means 
by which it has been acquired, and seemingly intends to convey 
the impression that Adam and Eve themselves forgot it. The 
emotion which they experienced, therefore, cannot, in his mind, 
have been of the kind alleged, but must have been conceived of 
as the natural confusion at discovering oneself naked which is 
perfectly consistent with innocence. This conclusion is favored 
by the following context. The author says that, when, at the 
close of the day, Jehovah was heard approaching, the man and 
his wife hid themselves among the trees of the garden, and that 
the man, on being called, excused his disappearance by saying, 
“I was afraid because I was naked" (3 :10). This statement is 
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best interpreted as giving the real reason for their flight; for 
Adam, being virtually a child, should return an artless answer, 
and such an answer is required to make the scene from the liter¬ 
ary point of view worthy of the Jahwist. See Gen., chap. 44. 
If, however, the author intended to represent Adam as so art¬ 
lessly betraying himself, he must have imagined the pair so 
preoccupied with their new faculty that, like children, they were 
oblivious of everything else. 

The question, “Who told thee that thou wast naked ?” brings 
the man face to face with the penalty that he has hitherto 
ignored. It is the fear of the consequences of his act that leads 
him to try to escape responsibility for it. He pleads that he was 
tempted by his wife, and she, in turn, accuses the serpent of 
deceiving her. Jehovah takes no account of their excuses, but 
proceeds at once to pronounce sentence, beginning with the ser¬ 
pent. This animal is degraded from its original rank among its 
fellows and condemned to wriggle in the dust, exposed to the 
instinctive hatred of mankind. The woman learns that she is 
to suffer, especially in childbirth, and become the dependent of 
her husband. The punishment decreed for the man is that he 
be obliged to wring from a stubborn soil the subsistence that has 
hitherto cost him no effort. Finally, with the announcement 
that within a hundred and twenty years the ills decreed will 
culminate in death, Jehovah drives the disobedient pair from the 
garden. 

In what respects, then, did Adam and Eve differ from their 
former selves when they were expelled from Paradise ? 

Their physical condition, it is plain, was greatly changed. 
They had heretofore enjoyed a painless, careless existence, with 
an unending vista of happiness. They now entered upon a scene 
of toil and suffering, with death and its terrors at no great dis¬ 
tance in prospect. 

They had also undergone a moral change. This has been 
described as a corruption, disorganization, of their nature. Does 
the story, or the author of it, warrant such a view ? Disorgan¬ 
ization of this sort would show itself (1) in a confused moral 
judgment, (2) a torpid conscience, (3) a weakened will, or (4) 
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unruly emotions. It can hardly be the idea of the Jahwist that 
the moral judgment of the first pair was disturbed by their 
transgression, for, according to his account, when they yielded 
to temptation they did not possess the knowledge of good and 
evil, and the operation of this faculty, when first acquired, was 
perfectly normal; as soon as their eyes were opened they saw 
that they were naked. He says, further, that on seeing that they 
were naked they at once, in obedience to a normal impulse, 
took measures to clothe themselves, thus indicating that their 
consciences were active and their wills unimpaired. On the 
fourth point, chap. 3:16 has been supposed to require a differ¬ 
ent conclusion. In it Jehovah is made to say to the woman, 
41 Thy desire shall be toward thy husband and he shall rule over 
thee.** Dillmann, after Knobel, paraphrases the passage as fol¬ 
lows: “Thou shalt eagerly long for him, for intercourse with 
him; M and adds, of the subjection decreed, “This dependence, 
in itself, is to the author an evil; besides it occasions the 
repeated recurrence of pregnancy and childbirth/* This inter¬ 
pretation, however, is by no means unobjectionable. The word 
rendered desire is found in only two other places in the Old 
Testament, Gen. 4 :7 and Cant. 7:11(10). In the former, where 
the text is doubtful, it can only mean inclination , and in the 
latter, where it is used of a man, it has the force of affection . 
There is ground, therefore, for the opinion that the author in 
this passage meant to make Jehovah say that the very tenderness 
of the woman for her husband would prove a disadvantage to 
her. But it is not necessary to insist upon a changed interpre¬ 
tation, for, granted that the old one is correct, it has not the 
significance alleged, since the increased sensuality of the woman 
is represented, not as the effect of partaking of the forbidden 
fruit, but as a part of the penalty for so doing. Thus it appears 
that the Jahwist does not teach that the moral nzture of man¬ 
kind was wrecked by the first disobedience, but, on the other 
hand, that it was this act which made the first pair independent 
moral beings. He must, therefore, have thought of them as 
leaving Paradise, in spite of the lapse of which they had been 
guilty, in possession of the same ability to obey the will of 
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Jehovah, however it might be revealed to them, which they 
had when they were created. 

The discussion has now reached the limits proposed. It is 
not necessary to recapitulate the results obtained, but to pre¬ 
vent misunderstanding a word should be added concerning their 
relative importance. In the progress of the discussion certain 
details of the story, because they have been misinterpreted, had 
to be treated at greater length than others. It would be a mis¬ 
take to suppose that those most fully discussed are the most 
important or that any of them are so important as the ideas under¬ 
lying the whole. It is these last, the freedom of the will and the 
sovereignty of God, which gave to the story its value to those for 
whom it was originally written, and which still bear witness to 
the inspiration of its author. 
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By J. S. Riggs, 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 

All great realities awaken a twofold interest in view of what 
they are and how they came to be. A masterpiece, whether in 
literature, art, or life, by its very inspiration urges us to study 
its secret. Along two lines work on the New Testament has 
been tireless and abundant—one in setting forth the power, 
beauty, and worth of the truth itself; the other in making clear 
the conditions which were antecedent to its deliverance, the 
environment in which it was proclaimed, and the results which its 
deliverance brought about. It is along this latter line that our 
theme lies, and the purpose of this paper is to answer as briefly 
as is consistent with clearness the question “What did Alexandria 
do in the preparation of the New Testament message ?” Did 
she have a mission which should place her name beside those 
of other great cities whose growth and influence were factors in 
God’s plan for the accomplishment of this last revelation to 
us, or are we wrong in supposing that the language of her 
streets and the impress of her thought is found in these sacred 
pages ? To anyone who knows anything of the thought and 
life of the first Christian centuries there can be no question 
about the wide-reaching influence of the Egyptian capital. Her 
schools were the pride of scholarship, and her methods the 
charm of both teacher and pupil. Some of the greatest names 
among the Fathers were familiar in her streets, and the discus¬ 
sions of her schools are manifest in nearly every department of 
Christian thought. But with the development of catechetical 
instruction, with the strange commixtures of gnostic teachings 
and with the intellectual, stirring theology of these later days, 
we have not now to do. We are to look at that period which 
begins with the first of the Ptolemies, in the earlier part of the 
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third century B. C.— the golden age of Hellenism—and which 
ends for us with a name which belongs rather to the sovereignty 
of thought than of force — Philo Judaeus. He died about the 
year 40 of our era. This period, no less than the one succeed¬ 
ing it to which we have referred, was one of intellectual agita¬ 
tion, earnest questionings, and complex interpretations. Indeed 
its problems were brought face to face with the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles soon after these teachings were given, 
and its one fascinating method of solving the declarations of 
poets and prophets worked out many a fanciful comment upon 
the scriptures of the New and Old Testaments. I refer, of 
course, to the allegorical system of interpretation. 

Did space permit, it would be of interest to present a some¬ 
what detailed picture of Alexandria as it was in the days of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The liberal policy of Alexander, with 
its ideal of placing centers of Greek culture over all the then 
known world, was earnestly followed by the Ptolemies, and 
Alexandria soon became in consequence a capital of wealth and 
power. Its ports, palaces, theaters, and temples were all built 
upon a magnificent and costly scale. In the time of Philadel¬ 
phus, not only was it a city of imposing avenues and multiform 
activities, but leaving out of sight all the smaller public edi¬ 
fices, there were at least thirty remarkable structures which 
would claim the attention of visitors as do today the Louvre in 
Paris, the Palais de Justice in Brussels, or Westminster in Lon¬ 
don. This will give some idea of its dignity and importance. 
In order, however, to prepare the way for an estimate of the 
influence exerted upon the preparation of the New Testament 
message, it is necessary for us to linger a moment at three points 
in the city — in the Jewish quarter, at the Museum, and in the 
market place. They are the critical points for the study of Alex¬ 
andria's peculiar place and purpose. 

The mission of Alexandrian Judaism was peculiar. From the 
first it had in the varied history of the city a conspicuous part. 
Alexander had given the Jews equal rights and privileges with 
all other citizens at its foundation. They had their own aldbarch 
or governor, who, in conjunction with the Sanhedrin, exercised 
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control over them. To be sure, a vwll at one time about the 
Jewish quarter marked the hostility which they experienced from 
the Greeks and native Egyptians because of political jealousy 
and religious hatred, but here the Jews prospered and in the 
midst of their wealth found time for intellectual improvement. 
Their energy, temperance, and mental quickness won for them 
that position of dignity and self-respect which they eagerly 
sought for here and in other Greek cities, and the charms of 
Greek culture proved irresistible. Within that inner wall Plato 
was studied as well as Moses, and Greek was the 11 common lan¬ 
guage/* “The presiding genius of Egyptian Judaism was the 
royal house of Ptolemy.” Within a stone's throw of their city 
boundary stood the Museum and they could not go over to the 
docks without coming into contact with the manifold influences of 
Greek life and custom. In this northeastern part of the old city 
began, then, that amalgamation which was so long to be service¬ 
able in the history of thought. Here were started the questions 
which brought the law into comparison with philosophy and 
which opened the way for the interpretation of one in the terms 
of the other. Hence came, doubtless, the call for the Greek 
version of the books of Moses. That busy, thriving section was 
linked in a strange way with the fortune of the gospels and the 
epistles. In order to see more clearly the connection we must 
hold awhile by the Museum. Our use of this ancient word does 
not lead us to think of a university, but as the muses and their 
priest were associated with the schools, it is nothing else than 
the great center of learning that here opens before us. And 
there could not be found in all Alexandria a better expression 
of the broad, noble policy of the Ptolemies to make their city a 
center of intellectual and political worth than this same Museum, 
With its theater for lectures and public assemblies, its large 
dining room for its professors, its long marble colonnades 
adorned with obelisks and sphinxes, and its famous library open 
to all who would use it, either for studying or for copying its 
treasures, it brought to the very door of the Jews the wisdom 
and culture of the heathen world. Nor was the equipment 
merely in metal and marble. The names of some of the librarians 
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are guarantee for the earnest work that was done here.* Every 
facility in the way of retirement and help was given to men. 
Lectures could be heard upon poetry, mathematics, science, 
philosophy, and medicine. The Platonist, the Aristotelian, the 
Epicurean, and the Stoic were among those who here earnestly 
discussed the problems of creation, life, and destiny; and the 
spirit that was busy allegorizing the old Greek poets was making 
inquiry into the thoughts of all philosophies for an explanation 
of the mysteries of mind and nature. Is it supposable that 
Jews were never found listening eagerly to the expositions of 
the classics of other lands and times ? This was a place of 
marked intellectual activity, and that, too, with a fascination 
which comes from untrammeled speculation and comparative 
study. 

The third point of interest for us in the city is widely different 
in character from that we have just noted. The market place of 
Alexandria was crowded with life and business. Wares from 
every part of the world were exhibited, “the amber of the Baltic, 
the salt fish of Pontus, the coffee of Cyprus, the timber of 
Macedonia and Crete, the pottery and oil of Greece, the spices 
of Arabia, the splendid birds and embroideries of India and 
Ceylon, the gold and iron of Africa, the apes, leopards, and 
elephants of tropical climes.” Greeks, Egyptians, Romans, and 
merchants from the provinces of Asia Minor were busy in trade, 
and the variegated scene on the shore was matched by that of 
the harbor itself where ships from many ports lay at anchor. 
One fact invests this scene with supreme interest for us. There 
is everywhere one medium of communication—the Greek. In 
some cases it was spoken with halting, awkward expression; in 
others with confusion of foreign idiom and with the admixture 
of strange words; yet it was Greek. Just so at the Museum and 
all along the streets and in the Jewish quarter itself. Cosmo¬ 
politan as the life was, it found its unification in this. There 
was one language in palace, court, school, theater, and shop. 

1 Zenodotus, the grammarian ; Callimachus, the poet; Eratosthenes, the astrono¬ 
mer ; Apollonius of Rhodes ; Aristophanes, the founder of philological criticism; 
Aristarchus, the critic. 
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The Jews, the culture of heathendom, the language which 
was the common vehicle of thought—these were the factors 
toward the result into which we wish to make inquiry. In look¬ 
ing into the New Testament for marks of their influence our 
attention must be directed to two things : (1) the language, (2) 
the thought. 

I. The language of the New Testament .— It does not take a 
student long to discover that in reading the Greek of the New 
Testament he has not before him the diction of the prose clas¬ 
sics with which he has become familiar. Not only, generally 
speaking, is there greater simplicity of structure, but there are 
peculiarities of idiom and forms of expression which at once 
demand attention. The whole atmosphere is changed. It is 
another kind of speech that is being made the vehicle of thought. 
It is not our purpose now to enter fully into the character of the 
Greek of the New Testament, but we must deal with enough of 
the facts to make manifest the relationship of Alexandria to this 
whole phenomenon. There were Greek colonists in Egypt before 
Alexander came to it, but it was his arrival and his policy which 
put Greek into the foremost place and made it, as we have just 
seen, the one language of intercourse. But it was not pure 
Greek, and by 41 pure ” is meant the refined Greek of the classics 
of the best days of Athens’ glory, that Alexander brought to 
Egypt. It is said that the Macedonians and the Greeks proper 
could not understand each other,* in which case Attic, which was 
the basis of their court language, had been seriously modified 
in the mouths of these northerners. We do not need to go so 
far away as Macedonia to realize that change in the Attic of 
Plato began very early. Aristotle is himself on the border line 
between classic and post-classic Greek and is often reckoned 
with those on this side of the dividing line. He admits many 
new forms and new words into his pages. A living language 
can never be insensible to its environment, and when we remem¬ 
ber what the main purpose of a common medium of intercourse 
was we can better understand the influence of that environment. 
Those Macedonians, Egyptians, Jews, and Romans who met 

* Mullach, Geschichte der Vulgdrsprache , p. 14. 
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together in the market place of Alexandria were not there to 
turn neat periods, indulge in fine phrases, or polish a thought to 
the finish required by some delicate Greek particle. They were 
there to be understood, and to accomplish their object they took 
hold of the plainest Greek they could find, and to help them¬ 
selves out turned some of their own words and idioms into Greek 
forms. Add the resultant modifications to that which already 
existed in the predominating type of Greek of the court and 
official life, viz., the Macedonian, and you have the kind of Greek 
which was characteristic of Alexandria, and perhaps, also, though 
not in the same degree, of other cities under the sway of Alex¬ 
ander's policy. “The later Greek," as it is called, is just this 
mixture. It was the real “common dialect." Viteau goes so far 
as to say that to this Greek and to this alone which had nobler 
forms on its literary side ought the appellation of “the Greek 
language " properly be given, for before that it had been mainly 
dialectic and without universal recognition.^ If we have rightly 
conceived of the position and importance of Alexandria, it is not 
difficult to see how it became a new center for the diffusion of 
this speech. But important as this modified speech is — for it 
appears in the New Testament—it is not the chief point of inter¬ 
est in the inquiry into the development of language in Alexan¬ 
dria. The Jews of the city were as important a factor in its 
commercial life as they have been in the same kind of life every¬ 
where since where they have had an equal chance, and commerce 
brought them into close contact with Greek. It was, therefore, 
with this very kind of plain, coarse, corrupted Greek that they 
had to do. This they gradually took up as their own speech, 
coloring it, of course, largely with the Hebrew idiom. It is this 
peculiar kind of Hebraistic Greek that appears in the Septuagint 
and in a less degree in the New Testament. Surrounded as they 
were by Greek life and customs and compelled to use the com¬ 
mon medium of intercourse, it is not strange that the Jews forgot 
their own tongue, and the most plausible reason for the Greek 
version itself was this very need of the sacred books in a tongue 
they could understand. It certainly accounts for the character 
S J. Viteau, £tude sur le grecdu Nouveau Testament , Paris, 1893. 
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of its Greek, which, as I have said, is nearer the language of 
the street than is that of the New Testament. The higher and 
better expressions of the “common dialect” are found in such 
works as the Wisdom of Solomon and the works of Philo. These 
manifest, indeed, the same general character of vocabulary, but 
are characterized by a nobler style. It is because of the fact 
that we possess all these works of sacred and secular writers that 
we are able to speak more intelligently of Hellenistic Greek— 
for, properly speaking, all Greek spoken by foreigners was Hel¬ 
lenistic—but in the Septuagint, in the Wisdom of Solomon, and 
in Philo we have the meeting place of Hebrew and western 
thought, and the interesting study for us is the use made of the 
Greek to give expression to them all. In two particulars *the 
Septuagint, the preparation of which ranged over perhaps about 
loo years, is supposed to have influenced the vocabulary of the 
New Testament. These two particulars are (i) range of’vocab¬ 
ulary, (2) significance of vocabulary. It would be natural to 
suppose that the Greek version which came into immediate and 
widespread use in the dispersion would have had the effect of 
stereotyping the speech of the Jews. That it was thus widely 
used the quotations from it in the New Testament seem to show, 
as do also the allusions to it and reminiscences of it found all 
through the epistles, but when we come to estimate just the 
influence of this wide reading upon the vocabulary of the New 
Testament we can, as far as range of vocabulary is concerned, 
agree with Professor Abbott of Dublin, who says that “the 
amount of the influence of the Septuagint version on the language 
of the New Testament is very often exaggerated. 4 Let me here 
express my indebtedness to the work of Dr. Kennedy 5 for his 
valuable help toward seeing this more clearly. If we leave out 
proper names and their derivatives, there are 4829 words in the 
New Testament vocabulary; of these 3850 are found in Greek 
previous to Aristotle (322 B. C.), #. e., in the period of classic 
Greek. That leaves about 950 post-Aristotelian words in the 
New Testament. Of these, 314 are found in the Septuagint. 

4 Essays Chiefly on the Original Texts of the Old and New Testaments , p. 67. 

s Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 62, 88, 93. 
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As about one-half of this latter number occurs in the writings 
of the “common dialect,” we have about 150 which are peculiar 
to the Septuagint and the New Testament. “About 30 per cent, 
of the total number of ‘biblical’ words in the New Testament 
occur in the Septuagint.” These figures must change the usual 
conception of the relation of the Septuagint to the New Testa¬ 
ment as far as range of vocabulary is concerned. Several 
reasons might be given for the real facts as we find them, promi¬ 
nent among which would be the need of a wider range of con¬ 
ceptions than the Old Testament writers had been called upon to 
express, but these reasons are aside from our purpose. Much 
might be said of the influence of the Hebrew idiom upon the 
Grefek, and it is beyond question that this was, in a measure, 
stereotyped by the Septuagint. There is a much greater advance 
in vocabulary than in diction in the New Testament, though the 
Greek of the Acts, of James, and of the epistle to the Hebrews 
attains a high level of pure expression. To be sure the writers of 
the New Testament were themselves Jews, and the influence of 
their mother tongue, the Aramaic, is evident, but beyond and in 
addition to this they carry over the familiar idioms of the 
Hebraistic Greek of the Old Testament. There are also evident, 
in the diminutives and compounds which in some instances, at 
least, have no added force, peculiarities of the popular speech of 
the Alexandrian streets. 

Turning from range of vocabulary to the significance of it, 
we are no longer in a region where mere numbers can tell 
the whole story. Words must be weighed rather than counted. 
The contact of Hebrew and heathen thought compelled the 
transfer of the conceptions of the Old Testament into a medium 
which, flexible as it was, and finished as it had been, was yet a 
stranger to all those conceptions. It was no easy task to make 
the transfer. Two factors were adapting the medium to its more 
effective use for Christ’s own truth, the actual work of the trans¬ 
lators of the Septuagint and that discussion of the relation of 
the Old Testament conceptions to philosophic dogmas which 
gave a broader, richer meaning to some of the Greek words 
afterwards to go into the New Testament. Take, e.g. t such a list 
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of words as these, all of which had been used in the LXX with 
a peculiar “biblical” sense, and what is meant will appear: 
ayyeXos, aSeXffxk, SiajSoXo 9, Sofa, lOvo?, elBwXov, elprjvr), itc/cXrjaia , 
fjpepa, ddvaTos, 0 eo?, IXaarfuk, *<£07*09, KpUn*;, X\rrpwri't, pvarypiovy 
adp£. These words all had their own meanings in classic Greek, 
but no dictionary of simply classic speech could adequately 
define them. Take such a word as irvevpa ; Professor Jowett tells us 
that “to have given a Greek in the time of Socrates a notion of 
what was meant by the Holy Spirit would have been like giving 
the blind a conception of colors or the deaf of musical sounds.” 
That very word starts in the Old Testament with a conception 
entirely foreign to Greek thought. This latter connects it always 
with its physiological aspect: wind, breath. As the expression 
of a psychological conception it is unknown in classic Greek. 
Of course the New Testament has deepened and at the same 
time more sharply defined the word, but the beginnings of 
this process are in the Old Testament. The word was carried 
over to a new sphere by the Septuagint. The deeply interesting 
study of these changes is brought out in Cremer’s great work, 
which deserves faithful usage by all New Testament students. 
The center of philosophic discussion in Alexandria was the 
Museum. Here, through all the years of the city’s glory, was 
carried on that development, refinement, and adjustment of 
thought which demanded a developed medium of expression. 
All philosophy in Alexandria had a deeply theological interest; 
so much so that it has been denied that philosophy pure and 
simple could be heard there. Ueberweg thus sums up the sub¬ 
jects of their discussions : “The dualistic opposition of the divine 
and the earthly; an abstract conception of God excluding all 
knowledge of the divine nature; contempt for the world of the 
senses on the ground of the Platonic doctrines of matter and of 
the descent of the soul from a superior world into the body; the 
theory of intermediate potencies or beings through whom God 
acts upon the world of phenomena; the requirement of an ascetic 
self-emancipation from the bondage of sense, and faith in a higher 
revelation to man when in a state called enthusiasm.” Here 
is a broad range of speculation, and quite a literature remains to 
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tell of its character. We know how it tried to “ purify ” the 
thought of God, even by tampering with the text of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, and how its idealizing tendency is manifest in such 
works as the Book oi Wisdom and in Philo. Out of it came the 
power to express in more significant forms the highest truths of 
which we are capable. It prepared the way for the “Logos,” 
indeed made that word familiar all about the Mediterranean, and 
when we come to mark the relation of the epistle to the Hebrews 
to the Book of Wisdom we shall see how the New Testament 
takes up its phraseology and uses it for its own purpose. It is 
to be noted that all that was serviceable for the New Testament 
was the vehicle of thought, not the thought itself. John's Logos 
differs from the Logos of Philo, as we shall later see, but that 
John took a term familiar in Alexandria and Ephesus is beyond 
doubt. Professor Jowett's reflection upon the language of Philo 
will confirm what is meant: “As we read his works the truth 
flashes upon us that the language of the New Testament is not 
isolated from the language of the world in general; the spirit 
rather than the letter is new, the whole, not the parts, the life 
more than the form.” No study brings one more clearly face to 
face with the divine in this message from heaven to us than 
just this. 

Such in brief is the part Alexandria had to take in helping 
toward the formation of the Greek of the New Testament. By 
reason of it she stands upon that line which begins in the days 
of Athens' glory and runs on through five hundred years of 
varied Greek life. Even as concerns the language in which the 
New Testament was written, had Christ come sooner than he 
actually did the “medium” for his truth would not have been 
fully ready. The form in which we now have the New Testa¬ 
ment belongs also to “the fullness of time.” Alexandria had a 
definite mission with regard to that form. 

Already we have come close to the second division of our 
theme in hints regarding the Logos and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. We turn now to ask directly the relationship of 
Alexandria 

II. To the thought of the New Testament .— It is impossible, in 
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a limited space, to touch upon all the numerous parallelisms 
which have been asserted to exist between the New Testament 
and the Jewish-Greek literature of the Alexandrian era. We 
shall confine our attention to only those which stand out with 
considerable prominence: the Logos doctrine of John, the teach¬ 
ing of Paul in the epistle to the Colossians, and the epistle to the 
Hebrews. There are in each points worthy of consideration. 
Chronologically, in accordance with such judgments as those of 
Pfleiderer, they should be placed in the order: Hebrews, Colos¬ 
sians, John, which order marks the development and culmination 
of Christological thought. We shall take them rather as they 
meet us in the books of the New Testament, and begin with the 
Logos of John. Whatever may be said as to the limits of the 
Johannine interpretation of Christ's thought in the fourth gospel, 
there can be no question that the prologue is his own. Christ 
does not, as is well known, use the word “Logos" regarding 
himself. We can quite agree with Beyschlag that there is no 
Alexandrianism in the direct teachings of the Master himself. 
Why, then, should John take this peculiar term, and what is its 
origin ? As part of our answer we must give some idea of the way 
in which the word had been used in Alexandria, and what occa¬ 
sioned its employment. Among the first and fundamental inqui¬ 
ries of Greek philosophy was one regarding the eternal ground of 
phenomenal existence and another regarding the relation of the 
infinite cause to the finite world and to the soul of man. 6 The 
answer to the first inquiry 4 was sought in a primitive substance such 
as fire, air, water : as regards the relation of the Infinite, there was 
on one side a denial of a transcendent cause, or on the other the 
assertion of its entire separation from the world. It could come 
into contact with the finite only by some intermediary being or 
form. A materialistic or pantheistic conception of the universe 
was impossible to the Jews; hence, they were never attracted by 
those systems which in varying forms identified the Logos with 
the substance of things. It was the idealism of Plato which 
offered them help in their religio-philosophic problems, and when 
he identified this first cause with “the good" rb ityaOdv, and 
‘Sec Drummond's Philo Tudaus , I, p. 28. 
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Aristotle made him so far above the universe that he could not 
come into immediate relations with it, is it any wonder that an 
allegorical method of interpretation attempted, by explaining 
away the anthropomorphic and anthropopathic expressions of 
the Old Testament, to elevate and “purify*’ the Jewish concep¬ 
tion of Jehovah, and to show how that Jehovah and the to aya 06 v 
were identical ? But the more that line of endeavor was fol¬ 
lowed, the more completely was the practical value of religion 
destroyed. A god upon a far away throne of isolated majesty, 
or one set off in a lonely and self-centered consciousness might 
be, philosophically considered, a perfect god. It was simply 
impossible to rest in such cold, dreary abstractions as this. The 
situation gives us just the difficulty which religious philosophy 
had then to meet, indeed, which it usually has to meet, viz., the 
satisfaction of the soul through some possible way of communion 
with God. The doctrine of the Alexandrian Logos came in for 
just this purpose. Plato had no doctrine of the Logos, but in 
his teaching regarding the cosmical soul he prepared the way for 
the Jewish thinkers who studied him. When Philo came to write, 
this singular word of John’s prologue had been for five centuries 
in Greek thought, now corresponding to the rational law appa¬ 
rent in the world, now to human reason, now to that which was 
called “the mind,” now to the “universal soul” itself, but in all 
cases occupying an intermediate position, and manifesting that 
which otherwise could not be known or understood. 

Before now we refer to the resemblances and differences in 
the descriptions of Philo himself, it will be needful for us to look 
along one other line of thought which converges in him with the 
one already noticed. It comes from the Hebrew Scriptures, and 
branches off into Alexandrian literature at the point where the 
doctrine of wisdom is taken up by the writer of the Book of 
Wisdom, and set forth in terms of rare beauty. It is apparent 
in the Old Testament itself in those descriptions, “the Angel of 
Jehovah” (Ex. 23:21), and “ the Word of Jehovah” (Ps. 33:6, 
9; Isa. 55:10, 11). In the poetical personifications of this 
“word,” and in the attempted explanations of the former phrase 
lie the beginnings of the conceptions of an “ objective ” manifes- 
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tation of God which was more distinctly set forth in the book 
of Proverbs in the description of wisdom (chap. 8-9),and which 
was developed in this form by both Ecclesiasticus —a Pales¬ 
tinian work, and in the Wisdom of Solomon —an Alexandrian 
writing, both from the second century B. C. In this latter 
work the old problem meets us of the reconciliation of the doc¬ 
trine of a transcendant god — one above and outside the uni¬ 
verse— with the doctrine of a god whom we can in some way 
get at for help and comfort. It is solved by the teaching regard¬ 
ing 44 Wisdom,” 44 who was present with God when he made the 
world, and knows what is acceptable in his sight and right in his 
commandments,” .... 44 who knows and understands all 
things,” and who by coming to us, saves us. (Book of Wisdom , 
9:9, 11, 18.) “She is the brightness of the everlasting light, 
the unspotted mirror of the power of God and the image of his 
goodness. Being one she can do all things, and remaining in 
herself she maketh all things new, and in all ages entering into 
holy souls she maketh them friends of God and prophets.” 
(Ibid. 7 : 26-28.) Weber, in his “Teachings of the Talmud,” 
shows us how in the Targums the 44 Memra,” or “Word of God,” 
is personified to take again this intermediate place. 44 God dwells 
in and works through this word.” 

After briefly noting the striking features of Philo’s Logos, 
we shall be ready to estimate the relation of the whole to the 
New Testament. At the end of the long line of teachers and 
thinkers in Alexandria before the dissemination of the gospel 
message stands this famous Hellenist. He, in a measure, gath¬ 
ers up all that had gone before, and elaborately attempts the 
fusion of the best elements of Greek culture and Jewish theol¬ 
ogy. At times we seem to have an almost astonishing antici¬ 
pation of something which meets us in the pages of the New 
Testament, only to find, after all, that it is to be taken in 
another sense widely removed. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that in some instances directly opposite conclusions should be 
formed regarding his teachings. Of one thing we may be sure, 
and that is that he reflects fully and clearly the intellectual tone 
and aim of Alexandrian culture in the years before Christ’s com- 
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ing. When he calls the Logos God and distinguishes between 
0 €<k and 6 6 e6$ as John does; when he posits the intermediate 
work of the Logos in creation; views the Logos as the enlight¬ 
ening power in the world; declares that it lifts up the souls of 
the good to God and dwells in the hearts of the righteous; 
defines him by such terms as 6 Ouo$ \dyos, TrpamPyoiw, 
TrapcucXyro?, eltcwp 0€ov, ap^iepek, we find ourselves close to the 
thought of the New Testament. Philo, from his point of view, 
could just as well have written: 11 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
The same was in the beginning with God. All things were 
made by him ; and without him was not anything made that 
was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men.” 
So far John and Philo are in perfect accord. But there is 
another side of this whole teaching concerning the Logos in 
Philo, and with that John's teaching is in the sharpest contrast. 
It is difficult to say whether Philo taught the real personality of 
his Logos. He certainly would have quickly and emphatically 
denied the possibility of an incarnation, for he believed that 
matter is evil. Greek philosophy, Jewish speculation, Jewish- 
Greek religious philosophy could never have written, 41 And the 
Word became flesh.” As Dr. Plummer puts it in his Commentary 
on John (Cambridge Grk. Test.): 44 The personification of the 
divine word in the Old Testament is poetical, in Philo meta¬ 
physical, in St. John historical.” John's reflection upon the life 
of his Master, with the help of the Spirit, and perhaps []of the 
christology of Paul's later epistles and of the teaching of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, gave him the content of his prologue. 
At any rate, he took this much-talked-of word out of the region 
of mere speculation and made it stand for a reality that had 
lived and acted, suffered and triumphed amid the familiar scenes 
of Judea and Galilee. Whether John had read Philo we cannot 
say. We do know that Alexandrian teachings were spread far 
and wide and had influenced Palestinean theology. 7 The per¬ 
sistent repetition of the teaching of the intermediary character 
of the Logos, all through Greek philosophic thought, as well as the 
f Sec Gfrorer’s Das Jahrhundert des Heils; II. Theil. 
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equivalent doctrine of Wisdom and of the Word in Jewish theol¬ 
ogy— did not these lead John to the selection of this term? 
It commended his gospel to Greek readers at once, whether 
they would receive it or not; it gave definite, sharp, clear out¬ 
line to the vague, uncertain, shifting speculations regarding that 
being who could represent God to man and present man to God; 
it put matter in its right place; it gave inspired assent to all 
that was good and true in the thought that Alexandria herself 
had worked out. The very discussions of the schools made way 
and place for the word. John's use of it is one of the instances 
wherein a word that had long served a noble purpose was glori¬ 
fied by being made the minister of the Holy Spirit in the revela¬ 
tion of truth. Formal then as the relation of Alexandria is to 
John's prologue, we can better appreciate all that that prologue 
means by some understanding of the unwearied but unsatisfying 
philosophizing of the Egyptian Capital. 

Along that line of historical criticism of the New Testament, 
which really began with Ferdinand Baur, of Tubingen, some 
gains have been made to the number of genuine books, but much 
is yet under discussion. Both the pastoral epistles and the 
closely interrelated letters to the Ephesians and the Colossians 
have been persistently denied a place among the writings of 
Paul. The epistle to the Colossians is characterized as 11 Deutero- 
Pauline," and mainly for the reason that it shows traces of 
Alexandrian modifications of Pauline thought. It comes, there¬ 
fore, in view of this, into the line of our inquiry. Has the let¬ 
ter the impress upon it of the Judea-Greek thought of Egypt ? 
It is the christology of the epistle that has been for certain 
objectors its condemnation. Now, we may admit at once that 
in this respect the epistle is unique. Nowhere else has Paul 
reached such a height, nor with such fullness set forth the 
supremacy, majesty, and comprehensiveness of the name of 
Christ. Before we examine the alleged Alexandrian influence 
behind, and informing the teaching, let us for a moment recall 
the reason for it. Thessalonica had had her troubles ; Corinth 
had heard the derision of the Greeks about the resurrection doc¬ 
trine ; Galatia had been bewitched by Judaizing teachings ; in 
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Colosse a new and complex error had shown its seductive face. 
It came with large promises; it demanded definite and rigor¬ 
ous conditions. It had a new way of implying the insuf¬ 
ficiency of Christ’s redemption and offered a supplement that 
appealed to pride. It had behind it a doctrine with which every 
Alexandrian thinker was familiar, whether he accepted it or 
not—the essential evil of matter. This was accompanied by the 
usual teachings of the separateness of a good God from the 
world, and the necessity of getting free from all contamina¬ 
tions of sense. Intermediate beings were necessitated in view 
of the former; asceticism in view of the latter. Cerinthus, the 
exponent of just such heresy as this in John’s time, was, at one 
time, a resident in Alexandria. It was a kind of teaching that 
was in the air. The valley of the Lycus was admirably suited 
to it, for, as one has said of it, “ the decay and mixture of old 
creeds in the Asiatic intellect had created a soil of loose fertil¬ 
ity— a footfall there sufficing to upturn to the warm air half- 
germinating theosophies.” The Colossians were told that if 
they would prove their worthiness by their rigid self-denials they 
might raise themselves higher and higher toward that mysterious 
unseen world in which dwelt those beings who had come out 
from the abyss of divinity, and of whom Christ was one. They 
could thus have a knowledge that could belong only to the initi¬ 
ated. They could have the sweet satisfaction of being spiritu¬ 
ally above their fellows here, and of being redeemed, in part, by 
their own actions hereafter. Impelled anew to vindicate the 
supreme honor of his Master, the apostle wrote these sentences 
in the first and second chapters of the epistle (i : 15-20; 2 19-15), 
which should do away with their vague and complex imaginings 
and stop their misguided strivings. In reading them one is at 
once struck with those terms which afterward played such an 
important part in the gnosticism which flourished in Alexandria 
and went thence to other parts of the world, e. g., TrXrjpwpa^ 
yv&<ri$, iiriyvGHTis, ao<f>(a , avveais, and the characterizations of the 
orders of the spiritual world, 6p6voi y tcvpidrrjTei , apgal^ i^ovaicu. 
We are also impressed with the phraseology which has become 
familiar to us in the study of Philo and the Jewish-Greek Alex- 
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andrian literature. Of this kind is the description of Christ as the 
el/ccbv tov deov tov aoparov (I : 15 ), or as TTpoyrorotccs iraarys kt ureas, 
and the definition of his work according to the Stoic model in 
the term <tw4<tti)K€v — (1 117). May it not be true, in view of 
all this, that we have at least an Alexandrian follower of Paul 
in these christological sections ? The question carries us at once 
to the examination of these singular terms and of the thought in 
relation to that of the pther and accepted epistles of Paul. That 
Alexandrian phraseology has been borrowed here, as in the case 
of the Logos of John seems clear enough. In connection with 
his doctrine of the Logos Philo uses just such descriptions as we 
find in this epistle with the exception of the word irXjpapa, 
which does not ever have with him the sense required here. But 
just as the Logos was in the mind of John a different conception 
from Philo’s, so with Paul a difference goes through all the 
interpretations which open up these terms. The widening, 
spiritualizing work of Alexandria had been busy with them, and 
while it failed in getting the right notion of the eternal Logos 
and his relation to God, its very struggles with conceptions in this 
profound and speculative region of thought called into being 
expressions, which, now, in our New Testament set forth to us, 
as far as human language can, the truth in these high matters. 
Paul took in part Alexandrian terms to meet Alexandrian spec¬ 
ulation and to set right the would-be wisdom about him. We 
say, Paul, though mindful of the supposed contradictions to his 
own ways of thinking, which are said to exist in this epistle. If 
it be true that everywhere else Paul makes not Christ but God the 
ultimate end of creation — a conception never assigned to the 
Logos of Alexandrian speculation — yet in his thought the uni¬ 
verse has its final aim in the kingdom of God, or in Christ its 
king, and of that glorious manifestation which shall issue in just 
this kingdom all creation is expectant 8 (Rom. 8 : 22). If it be 
said that the teaching that the indwelling of the divine fullness 
in the incarnate Christ is directly opposed to all that Paul else¬ 
where says about his emptiness and humiliation, it may be replied 
that correct exegesis puts the epistle’s teaching into direct line 
• See Bruce’s Pours Conception of Christianity , p. 335. 
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with all that is elsewhere given (see Lightfoot). It is true that 
angels and angelic powers have a new position and prominence 
in the words of this epistle, but that is because they had usurped 
the place of Christ in the fafse teaching under correction. The 
very way in which the apostle refers to them shows that he thinks 
little of their orders and ranks, in view of the wholly inferior 
position that is theirs when compared with Christ, who is Lord 
over all. Both the epistle to the Romans (8 : 38) and those to the 
Corinthians contain similar enumerations. Indeed, there is not a 
doctrine in these noble passages which is not in its germ stated in 
the undisputed epistles. These doctrines awaited but the occasion 
of this critical moment in Colosse for their full explicit state¬ 
ment. To argue that because all the terms here used appeared 
in the gnosticism of the early second century, therefore this 
epistle must date from that time, is to forget that this whole trend 
of thought had existence before this time. If one looks into 
the various works which deal with this strange compound of 
western and oriental notions, he will find hardly any two agree¬ 
ing as to the time or place of its origin. It came out of the 
fusion of racial habits of thought, and was busy with its solu¬ 
tions in one form or another before the apostle's day. As another 
has said, 11 it is found in the ZendTAvesta ; it is found in Philo." 
As Paul uses them, the words would not be adequate for the 
later expression of its conceptions. No, we are not dealing here 
with the gnosticism of the second century, but with a Judeo- 
Christian form of speculation that gained its inspiration in all 
probability from Essenism, as that had in part from such philo¬ 
sophic teachings as found place in Alexandria. The epistle is 
not Alexandrian in thought ; it has borrowed Alexandrian 
phraseology, but it has put to it the sober, spirit-inspired 
teachings of the apostle. 

One other field of investigation remains, and then we are 
ready to summarize results ; that is the epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is worthy of separate and fuller treatment. For, apart from 
its value as an exposition of the place and lasting validity of 
Christianity, % it compels care in all statements regarding stand¬ 
ards of canonicity and the measurement of worth by known 
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authorship. The same criticism which has made Colossians 
Deutero-Pauline, has made this epistle Alexandrian in origin and 
tone. Nay, more, the criticism which dismisses none of the 
Pauline letters as by a later hand has marked the Alexandrian 
impress upon this epistle. It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to discuss the question of authorship, nor to make 
an extended estimate of the Greek as Greek, nor to compare the 
style with that of Paul. The one question which interests us is, 
“Have we evidence of Alexandrian influence of any kind?" 
The answer must consider (i) the expression of the thought, 
(2) the thought itself. As introductory to the former, let me 
call attention to the purity and finish of the Greek. There are 
some Hebraistic terms in it such as were common to the Chris¬ 
tianized Greek of the time, e. g. % tc\rjpov 6 pw y ayiafciv 9 <rap {£ teal 
alpa but as a whole, we have here to do with some of the. best 
Greek in the New Testament. We are not now concerned with 
Professor Plumptre’s supposition that the author of the Book of 
Wisdom aftd of the epistle to the Hebrews may have been 
Apollos, but we are indebted to him for some facts which are 
useful for our study. We have already spoken of the Book of 
Wisdom as standing in the line of the development of the Logos 
doctrine on the Jewish side. Is it not significant that this book 
has in it some of the most characteristic words of the vocabulary 
of the epistle to the Hebrews? In describing Christas “the 
effulgence of his glory" the distinctive term airavyaapa is 
from the Alexandrian book, as is also the word iroXvfiep&s in the 
same verse, and when the writer would describe the word of 
God as “ quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged 
sword," the significant term of the comparison lies again in a 
description of the Logos found in the same book ( Wis. t 18:15). 
Besides these, six other significant phrases appear in these two 
works which are peculiar to Alexandrian thought and to this 
epistle as e. g. t imderaavi, depdirav, iccuvt&i. A further list of 
twenty-one words, such e. g., as reXeuto, fiefiafaxn 9, ivrvyxdpctv, 
wpibpop&i? etc., is used in a characteristic sense in both writings. 
If we add to these another group of forty-four words and 
Sec Expositor, Vol. I, 1875, P« 335- 
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phrases which are common to Philo and our epistle, and which 
are used in the latter in such a way as to be characteristic, i. e. t 
not as common, ordinary terms, we must acknowledge that there 
has been some Alexandrian influence at work upon the vocabu¬ 
lary. Some of these words, such as airavyaafiaj TcXcufn/s, 
\rrr 6 GTaau;, Srjfiiovpyfc, avveiBrjai^ belong to those to which refer¬ 
ence has been made as being prepared by the discussions of the 
schools for the important part they have to take in the New 
Testament. Nor is the influence, as far as language is con¬ 
cerned, limited to mere words. There are parallelisms with the 
thought of Philo which give us parallel descriptions, and we 
find in all three writers, the author of the Book of Wisdom 
Philo, and the penman of the Hebrews a like fondness for com¬ 
pound words and such rhetorical effects as are gained by asso¬ 
nance and oxymoron. The finished style indicates a cultured 
mind familiar with Greek idiom, and capable of the nicest use of 
it. Again, the quotations in the epistle follow the Greek of the 
Septuagint, even when that differs from the Hebrew, and, what 
is more to our purpose, follow the text of the Alexandrian 
version of the Septuagint. There can be little question, then, 
that, as far as the expression of thought is concerned, we have 
the clearest traces of the influence which we have been seeking. 
Our final question is about the thought itself. Among modern 
interpreters of the epistle Pfleiderer has most clearly set forth 
what he conceives to be the Alexandrian molding of the sub¬ 
stance of the letter, and he finds the following decisive marks of 
its shaping hand : (i) The conception of the universe as pres¬ 

enting the opposition of the invisible, imperishable, archetypal 
world, to the visible, perishable world of appearance, copied 
from the former. This takes the tcSajios vorfrfc of Philo, and 
applies it to the blessings of salvation. 44 It combines the 
religious conception of the kingdom of the Messiah, or of 
heaven with the philosophical idea of a heavenly or archetypal 
world.” Of course, the whole is changed from ideal abstrac¬ 
tion to concrete blessed realities. (2) The conception of Christ 
which, following the lead of the teaching regarding cofyia in the 
Book of Wisdom , lays more emphasis upon his metaphysical 
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oneness with God and raises him to the cosmical principle 
of the universe, although this conception “ remains in the back¬ 
ground without exercising any real influence on the writer’s view 
of the historical Christ.” (3) That conception of the death 
of Christ which makes it the overcoming of the devil, 
who has the power of death. The dualism of the epistle 
is of two cosmical forms, Christ and Satan ; and Christ 
destroys the form of Satan. With these formative conceptions 
all the attendant teachings regarding redemption—faith, right¬ 
eousness, and ultimate salvation — are in accord, and the whole 
from an entirely different point of view, and with different means 
presents substantially the teachings of Paul. This whole view 
is certainly fascinating. It agrees well with what we might sup¬ 
pose from our study of the language of the epistle. How far 
can it be said to be true ? One thing is sure : the spirit of Philo 
is not in the book. The antithesis between shadow and substance 
is clear enough, and the changeless validity of Christianity as 
over against the temporal, perishable, cultus of the Jewish tem¬ 
ple, is set forth in the realities of the heavenly sanctuary, the 
eternal High Priest, and the mighty intercession. Over the 
angels, over Moses, over every earthly priesthood He has been 
exalted, and our hope centers in that world to which He has 
gone; our faith makes it real to us. This is the very essence of 
the doctrine of this great epistle. While it is true that the con¬ 
ception of a supersensuous world as in contrast to this earthly 
world is a biblical conception; while it is true that other teach¬ 
ings, such as that of the heavenly Jerusalem, or of the angels, or 
of the two ages, or of Satan as having the power of death are 
Palestinian, it may be no less true that the form under which the 
whole is here presented is Alexandrian. Underneath and con¬ 
ditioning the whole presentation of the truth, is the antithesis 
between the 14 ideal world,” i. e.> heavenly world, and the reflec¬ 
tion of it seen in the crude forms of the temple, and the weari¬ 
some repetitions of the altar and the priesthood, which antithesis 
should bring every thoughtful Jew to realize how meager, after 
all, in these things alone, were his privileges. It was a new way 
of setting forth the universal, eternal truth of the gospels; of 
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telling of the comprehensiveness and glory of the “last” revela¬ 
tion; of “retranslating out of a particular dialect into a world- 
form,” the message about a spiritual kingdom. The upper world 
and the future world became one as “the object of hope, the goal 
of perfection, the day-dream of rest, the conviction of faith.” 
The dualism between flesh and spirit, so prominent in Paul, gives 
place to another which results from this antithesis between the 
world of blessed perfection above and imperfection here. Chris¬ 
tians have tasted of “ the powers of the age to come.” They are 
to leave the first principles of Christ, among which is reckoned 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, and press on to per¬ 
fection. This last is one of the significant words of the epistle. 
There enters into it the thought of satisfaction with cleansing 
from sin by the sacrificial act of our great High Priest, but it 
looks also to that consummation which comes when the world 
above, now ideally present, shall be ours in full possession. So 
the eschatology is molded by this underlying conception. Before 
the earthly sanctuary began, the heavenly was, and it shall be, 
forever in the heavenly Jerusalem where he, who is Priest for¬ 
ever after the order of Melchezidek, shall make intercession for 
us. Space permits only thus the merest outline of the form of 
presentation. The cold, vague speculations of the Platonist, 
quickened and made definite by the truth of the Christian, seem 
to have given form to the truth of this splendid epistle. Little 
need have we to try and force its teachings into the world of the 
Pauline type ; rather, our Testament is richer in the varying forms 
by which it seeks to present Christ and his kingdom to us. 
When James and Peter, and Paul and John, and the unknown 
penman of this noble letter are compared, they show no contra¬ 
dictions. Alexandria is not out of harmony with Ephesus or 
Jerusalem, but, in working out her mission, has done a part that 
is worthy of recognition, and rich in results. With all her 
endeavor to separate the nucleus of truth from its Jewish encase¬ 
ment, and give it universal scope, she could never have succeeded 
alone. Philo himself is the best evidence of that, but all her 
endeavor was making much ready for the time when Christ himself 
should set aside Jewish and heathen temple alike, and when he 
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came and taught us to worship “ in spirit and in truth/ 1 and opened 
to us the kingdom which shall be eternal as he is eternal, then, in 
part, Alexandria's words and forms were used to tell the “good 
tidings." To know it is but to deepen our interest in that busy 
complex life in the Egyptian capital; to broaden our understand¬ 
ing of the purpose of God among the nations; to give new 
pleasure to our study of the word itself. 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS' IDEALISM. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ESSAY 14 OF BEING” AND TO 
WRITINGS NOT IN HIS COLLECTED WORKS. 

By Egbert C. Smyth, 

Andover. 

In 1829 the Rev. Sereno Edwards. Dwight, D.D., published, 
in an appendix to the first volume of his edition of the works of 
President Edwards, his great-grandfather, two series of papers, 
one entitled 44 The Mind,” and another named by their editor 
44 Notes on Natural Science.” In the preceding 44 Life” Dr. 
Dwight claimed that most of these essays were composed by 
Edwards between some time in his sophomore year at college and 
his call to the church in Northampton, Mass.— that is, between 
the fifteenth and twenty-third years of his age, inclusive. Many 
of these articles, including some of the most remarkable, were 
assigned by Dr. Dwight to the period of Edwards’ college life. 
That discussions so independent and original in conception, acute 
in distinction, sequacious and persistent in reasoning, and 
embracing so great a variety of subjects, often complex and dif¬ 
ficult, should emanate from a youth from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age is indeed extraordinary. It is not, therefore, sur¬ 
prising, especially as Dr. Dwight makes but brief reference to 
the grounds of his opinion and affords his readers no means for 
its verification, that the more critical spirit of the present day 
has questioned, or hesitated to accept, its conclusiveness, and has 
suggested a renewed examination of the manuscripts. 1 Having 
an opportunity to make such an investigation through the origi¬ 
nals of some of the early writings of Edwards, including the 
series on science, but not the one called 44 The Mind,” and also 
through copies of a large number of remarks on subjects in 

1 Cf. Georges Lyon, L'Idialisme en Angleterre au XVIII c stick, Paris, 1888, 
pp. 429-31; A. V. G. Allen, Jonathan Edwards , pp. 16, 17. 
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divinity, belonging to a series also supposed to have been begun 
in college days, and which was continued through life, I have 
presented the evidence thus obtained in a paper which has been 
published by the American Antiquarian Society in its Proceed¬ 
ings? Dr. Dwight's judgment of the early date of the composi¬ 
tions is confirmed. 

The inquiry thus made developed satisfactory reasons for the 
opinion that a paper whose title, given by its author, is 14 Of 
Being" was one of the earliest that were prepared, whether for 
the series in science or philosophy or divinity. Nor merely this. 
It has a special importance in relation to its author's subsequent 
thinking. It expresses metaphysical presuppositions and judg¬ 
ments which entered into the first definite and independent for¬ 
mation of his theological opinions. It sets forth in nuce a view 
of the universe which, so far as appears, he never lost. It helps 
to a better understanding of some of his teachings which are 
most repugnant to his critics. Its idealism is a fitting philosoph¬ 
ical counterpart to a main article of his faith, to a leading prin¬ 
ciple of his theology, and to an effective and permanent element 
of his power as a preacher. I refer to his well-known doctrine 
of an immediate divine communication to men of spiritual light 
and life. 

It is the object of this paper to point out some indications — 
mainly derived from writings not contained in Edwards' collected 
works, but known to me through the manuscripts referred to 
above—of this importance which attaches to the essay on 
Being, and, more largely, to its author's idealism. 3 

As preliminary I will adduce some statements of the essay 
just recalled : Something exists. It is impossible to think 
otherwise. The supposition that Nothing is 44 is the greatest 
contradiction, and the aggregate of all contradictions ; " 44 it is 

9 Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the annual meeting held in 
Worcester , October 2j, / 8 gj; new series, Vol. X, Part 2, pp. 212-47, Worcester, 1896. 
Also, ibid., October 21, 1896, Vol. XI, pp. 176, 251, 252. 

3 The essay 44 Of Being,” as edited by Dr. Dwight, may be found in his edition 
of the Works , Vol. I, pp. 706-8. An exact reprint from the original, with a facsimile 
of a part of it, is given in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, above 
referred to. 
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necessary some being should eternally be.” This eternal being 
must be infinite, omnipresent, not solid, something we can never 
conceive of as not being. It is space ; and space, to 44 speak 
Plain,” is God. This necessary universal, eternal Something 
exists 44 nowhere else but either in created or uncreated con¬ 
sciousness.” The universe exists 41 nowhere but in the divine 
mind ; ” 44 spirits only are properly substance ; ” all else is 
44 more like a shadow.” 

One indication of the importance to Edwards of the thought 
and argument of this paper, and especially of its idealism, is the 
frequency and manner with which he recurs to it. It stands 
practically at the head of the 44 Notes on Natural Science,” since 
the only preceding portion, which treats 44 Of the Prejudices of 
Imagination,” is introductory to the series. It is immediately 
followed by, and connected with, the elaborate essay on 44 Atoms,” 
with its numerous corollaries, in which the conclusion that 
44 there is no proper substance but God himself” is variously 
reaffirmed and applied. It forms thus a basis for subsequent 
physical discussions. It appears also to have been one of the 
earliest of all in the three series, viz., 44 The Mind,” the “Notes 
on Natural Science,” and the 44 Miscellanies,” or discussions of 
topics in divinity. In the list of subjects set down to be handled 
in the first of these divisions, or books, the external world is 
mentioned as a topic to be treated in the 44 Introduction;” the 
subject of 44 Prejudices ” is entered second, and this direction 
is given: “In treating of Human Nature, treat first of Being 
in general.” Proceeding to the essays, we find in the ninth 
in order of composition this statement: “Space, as already 
observed , 4 is a necessary being, if it may be called a being; and 
yet we have also shown that all existence is mental, that the 
existence of all exterior things is ideal.” 5 The previous obser¬ 
vation and proof on which stress is here laid do not appear in 
any preceding number or numbers of the series entitled “The 
Mind.” They are to be found in the essay 44 Of Being.” Pass- 

4 The italics in this and the following quotations are inserted by the writer of 
this article. 

5 Works, ed. Dwight, Vol. I, p. 673. 
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ing to the 44 Miscellanies ”—whose notation begins with the let¬ 
ters of the alphabet, used first singly, then doubled, and proceeds 
with Arabic numerals—we read in f, that is, in the sixth of 
a long succession which mounts up beyond at least fourteen 
hundred numbers, and includes some hundred and fifty which 
Dr. Dwight assigns to the last two years of college life and the 
two following of graduate residence: 

Spiritual happiness, as we have shown and demonstrated 6 — contrary to 
the opinion of [most who believe] that nothing is substance but matter— 
that no matter is substance but only God , who is a Spirit, and.that other spirits 
are more substantial than matter; so also it is true that no happiness is solid 
and substantial but spiritual happiness, although it may seem that sensual 
pleasures are more real, and spiritual only imaginary; just as it seems as if 
sensible matter were only real and spiritual substance only imaginary. 7 

Following the series entitled 44 Miscellanies ” further, we 
read in an Observation marked pp, that is, the forty-second in 
the series: 

We know there was Being from eternity ; and this being must be intel¬ 
ligent, for how doth the mind refuse to believe that there should be being 
from all eternity, without its being conscious to itself that it was; that there 
should be from all eternity, and yet nothing known, all that while, that any¬ 
thing is. This is really a contradiction ; and we may see it to be so, though 
we know not how to express it. For in what respect has anything had a 
being, when there is nothing conscious of its being; for in what respect has 
anything a being that [of which] angels nor men, nor created intelligences 
know nothing, but only as God knows it to be ? Not at all more than there 
are sounds where none hears it, or colour where none sees it. Thus, for 
instance, supposing a room in which none is; none sees the things in the 
room ; no created intelligence. The things in the room have no being any 
otherways than only as God is conscious [of them]; for there is no colour 
there, neither is there any sound, nor any shape, etc.” 8 

Here there is a reaffirmation of the idealistic thought, and 
even of the argumentative illustration, which appear in 44 Of 
Being.” 

No. 27a reasons thus : 

God is a necessary Being, because it is a contradiction to suppose him not 
to be. No being is a necessary being but he whose nonentity is a contradic- 

6 A superfluous 14 that” is omitted. *Ibid. t pp, p. 1. 

7 MS. copy, f,p. 1173. 
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tion. We have shown that absolute nothing is the essence of all contradic¬ 
tions ; but being includes in it all that we call God, who is, and there is none 
else beside Him . 9 

In No. 94 = 146, whose theme is the Trinity, Edwards boldly 
applies his philosophy to this mysterious doctrine. I will recur 
to this paper later, and reproduce at this point merely a refer¬ 
ence in it to the essay 11 Of Being”: 

I will frame my reasoning thus: If nothing has any existence at all but 
in some consciousness or idea or other; and therefore the things that are in 
us created consciousness have no existence but in the divine idea; or, suppos¬ 
ing the things in this room were in the idea of none but of God, they would have 
existence no other way, as we have shown in the natural philosophy , and if 
the things in this room would nevertheless be real things; then God’s idea, 
being a perfect idea, is really the thing itself ; and if so, and all God’s ideas 
are only the one idea of Himself, as has been shown , 10 then God’s idea must be 
his essence itself, it must be a substantial idea, having all the perfection of 
the substance perfectly; so that by God’s reflecting on Himself the Deity is 
begotten : there is a Substantial Image of God begotten. I am satisfied that 
though this word begotten had never been used in Scripture, it would have 
been used in this case; there is no other word that so properly expresses it . 11 

In No. 108=160, a charming paper in which an accom¬ 
plished man of letters and affairs has recognized an anticipation 
of a leading thought in Wordsworth’s theory of poetry, occur 
these words : 

Now we have shown that the Son of God created the world for this very 
end, to communicate Himself in an image of his own excellency. He com¬ 
municates Himself, properly, only to spirits, and they only are capable of being 
proper images of his excellency, for they only are proper beings , as we have 
shown ." 

No. 365=417, on 44 The Being of God,” affirms : 

The only reason why we are ready to object against the absolute, uni¬ 
versally unconditional, necessity of God’s being is, that we are ready to con¬ 
ceive as if there were some second cause. We are ready to say, Why could 

9 Ibid., 27a , p. 1. 

10 In a preceding part of this number, viz., 94. 

” Ibid., 94, pp. 80, 81. The word begotten is underscored in MS. copy. 

** Observations concerning the Scripture (Economy of the Trinity , etc.; New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1880; Appendix, p. 94. Library of the World's Best Litera- 
ture f Vol. VIII, under Jonathan Edwards; New York, J. A. Hill & Co. MS. copy, 
108, p. 695. 
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not there have been nothing ? as if this were a second cause. It is because 
of the miserableness of our conceptions that we are ready to imagine there is 
any such supposition, we cannot tell whether there be any such supposition 
or no, except we know what nothing was, but we cannot know what it is, 
because there is no such thing/ 3 

Again, in No. 587 : 

God is a necessary Being, as it is impossible but that God should exist, 
because there is no other way. There is no second to make a disjunction, 
there is nothing else supposable. To illustrate this by one of God’s attributes, 
viz., Eternity. It is absolutely necessary that eternity should be, and it is 
because there is no other way. To say, Eternity, or not Eternity, is no dis¬ 
junction, because there is no such thing to make a supposition about as no 
eternity, nor can we in our minds make any such supposition as not any 
eternity. We may seem to make such a supposition in words, but it is no 
supposition, because the words have no sense in thought to answer them; 
they are words as much without any sense in thought .... as these: A 
crooked straight line, or A square circle, or A six angled triangle. If we go 
to suppose that there is no eternity, it is the same as if we should say or sup¬ 
pose that there never was any such thing as duration, which is a contradiction, 
for the word never implies eternity, and it is the same as to say that there 
never was any such thing as duration from all eternity, so that in the very 
denying the thing we affirm it. M 

In the same vein is Observation 650—702: 

It is from the exceedingly imperfect notions that we have of the nature 
or essence of God, and because we cannot think of it, but we must think of 
it far otherwise than it is, that arises the difficulty in our mind of conceiving 
of God’s existing without a cause. It is repugnant to the nature of our souls, 
and what our faculties utterly refuse to admit, that anything, that is capable 
of being one part of a proper disjunction, should exist, and be as it is, rather 
than not exist, or exist otherwise, without cause. Our notions of the divine 
nature are so imperfect, that our imperfect idea admits of a disjunction ; for 
whatsoever is not absolutely perfect doth so. With regard to everything that 
is imperfect there is dependence, or contingent existence, implied in the 
nature of it, or we can conceive of its being a part of a disjunction. There is a 
Thus , and an Otherwise , in the case. As soon as ever we have descended one 
step below absolute perfection possibility ceases to be simple ; it divides and 
becomes manifold. Thus, for instance, we cannot conceive of God without 
attributing succession to Him ; but that notion brings along with it contingent 
existence, and introduces with it a manifold possibility. There is nothing that 
exists in a successive duration but it will necessarily follow from thence that it is 
simply possible that it might exist infinite otherwise than it doth, and that it 

* 3 Ibid., 365, p. 8. 14 Ibid ., 587, p. 10. 
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might not exist at all. It is a contradiction to suppose that Being itself should 
not be. If any one says, No, there may be nothing ; he supposes at the same 
time that nothing has a being. And, indeed, nothing, when we speak prop¬ 
erly, or when the word has any meaning, i. *., when we speak of nothing in 
contradiction to some particular being, has truly a being. 15 

No. 880=932 is an elaborate and powerful exposure of the 
unreasonableness of the supposition that the order of the 
universe may arise from the eternity of the process, irrespect¬ 
ive of an intelligent and purposive cause. The necessity of 
being is argued as in previous citations. I will give a brief 
extract: 

There is a reason to be given why God should have a Being; the reason is 
because there is no other way, there is nothing else supposable to be put 
with the Being of God as the other part of the disjunction. If there be, it is 
absolute and universal nothing. A supposition of something, a supposition is 
of the being of God; it does not only presuppose it, but it implies it: it 
implies it not only consequentially but immediately. God is the sum of all 
being; and there is no being without his Being : all things are in Him, and He 
in all. But there is no such thing supposable as an absolute universal noth¬ 
ing ; we talk nonsense when we suppose any such thing; we deceive ourselves 
when we think we do, in our minds, suppose it, or when we imagine we sup¬ 
pose it to be possible. What we do when we go to think of absolute nihility 
(if I may so speak) is only to remove one thing to make way for and suppose 
another. In this case there is no such thing as two parts of a disjunction; 
when we are come to being in general, we are come to one single point, with¬ 
out a disjunction. Therefore God is, because there is no other way; God 
therefore is because there is nothing else to make a supposition of.* 6 

The idealism, explicit or implicit, in the foregoing citations, 
and clearly and strongly stated in the youthful treatise 44 Of 
Being,” appears in the treatise on Original Sin , posthumously 
published, and written towards the close of Edwards* life. 17 In 
it he maintains 

.... that all dependent existence whatsoever is in a constant flux, ever 
passing and returning; renewed every moment, as the colors of bodies are 
every moment by the light that shines upon them; and all is constantly pro¬ 
's Ibid., 650, pp. 10, II. The words Thus and Otherwise are underscored in the 
MS. copy. 

16 Ibid., 880, pp. 22, 23. 

** The Preface, by the author, is dated May 26,1757. He died March 22,1758. 
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ceeding from God, as light from the sun. In Him we live and move and have 
our being* 

Another indication of the importance to Edwards of the 
idealism affirmed in the paper 41 Of Being” is his extension of it 
to finite spirits. In the essay named he limits his reasoning to 
material things, and recognizes, in contrast, spirits as “properly 
substance.” So in the paper 41 Of Atoms” he says: “Speaking 
must strictly, there is no proper substance but God himself. 
We speak at present with respect to Bodies only.”* 9 

Later, under date of February 12, 1725, he writes in his 
diary: 

The very thing I now want, to give me a clearer and more immediate 
view of the perfections and glory of God, is as clear a knowledge of the 
manner of God's exerting himself with respect to Spirits and Mind, as I have 
of his operations concerning Matter and Bodies.* 0 

In the copies of Observations which I am using there is one 
which I suppose to have been composed, at the latest, not far 
from his settlement at Northampton February 15, 1727: 

267. God’s Existence. The mere exertion of a new thought is a certain 
proof of a God; for certainly there is something that immediately produces and 
upholds that thought. There is a new thing, and there is a necessity of a cause. 
It is not antecedent thoughts, for they are vanished and gone; they are past; 
and what is past is not. Do we say, It is the substance of the soul; if we 
mean that there is some substance besides that thought, that brings that 
thought forth; if it be God, I acknowledge it; but if there be meant some¬ 
thing else that has no properties, it seems to me absurd. If the removal of 
all properties, such as extension, solidity, thought, etc., leaves nothing; it 
seems to me that no substance is anything besides them ; for if there be any¬ 
thing besides, there might remain something when these are removed.* 1 

This is an extension and form of idealism distinct from 
Berkleianism. It might easily pass on to mere phenomenalism 

* Works , New York ed., Vol. II, p. 490. Edwards’ thinking was early and power¬ 
fully affected by Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics . See his papers, written when a youth, 
44 Of Insects,” Andover Review, Vol. XIII, p. 10; 44 Of the Rainbow,” Proc. Am. Antiq. 
Soc., New Series, Vol. X, pp. 239-41; 44 Of Being,’* ibid., p. 244; Works , ed. Dwight, 
Vol. I, pp. 708, 716, 755, 756; II, p. 555, note [New York ed., II, pp. 89, 90, note]. 

** Works , ed. Dwight, Vol. I, p. 713. a, MS. copy, 267, p. 6. 

*° Ibid., Vol. I, p. 105. 
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and skepticism, or else to an idealistic pantheism. But Edwards 
was neither a skeptic nor a pantheist. He is simply in this 
44 Observation,” according to his wont, reasoning a given thesis 
out. He is developing his theistic idealism of matter into a 
theistic idealism of finite mind. Such a use of a principle shows 
the importance it had for him. 

To avoid leaving a wrong impression as to his conception of 
created spirits, I would call attention to the fact that in No. 383 
=435, written perhaps from two to three years after the one just 
cited (267=319), Edwards, in order to sustain the position that 
the first principle of all things is 44 an intelligent willing agent” 
gives reasons for supposing that man’s soul is 44 the image of that 
first principle.” 44 It is only the soul of man,” he remarks, 

that does as that supreme principle does; this is a principle of action, has 
a power of action in itself, as that first principle has.Man’s soul deter¬ 

mines things in themselves indifferent, as motion and rest, the direction 
of motion, etc., as the supreme cause does. Man’s soul has an end in what 
it does, pursues some good that is the issue of its actions, as the first universal 
principle does. Man’s soul makes, forms, preserves, disposes, and governs 

things within its sphere, as the first principle does the world.So that, 

if there be anything amongst all the beings that flow from this first principle 
of all things, that bears any sort of resemblance to it, or has anything of a 
shadow of likeness to it, spirits or minds bid abundantly the fairest for it.” 

Elsewhere, and in various ways, Edwards recognizes man's 
likeness to God. “Many,” he writes in an earlier Observation, 
No. 156 = 202, 44 have wrong conceptions of the difference 
between the nature of the deity and that of created spirits. The 
difference is no contrariety.” 33 

We cannot explain away the apparent difference of represen¬ 
tation by the supposition that when Edwards attributes to man 
distinct agency, personal causality, the selection of ends of action 
and their realization, he is accommodating himself to ordinary 
and unscientific modes of apprehension. He uses such forms of 
expression when he is reasoning carefully and with precisioh of 
statement. 

The explanation lies in the peculiarity of his idealism. It 

” Ibid.y 383, pp. 6, 7. 83 Ibid., 150, p. 63. 
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did not, to his thought, empty the common ways of speaking 
of meaning and reality. He points this out in reference to the 
material universe. He says: 

Though we suppose that the existence of the whole material Universe 
is absolutely dependent on Idea, yet we may speak in the old way, and as 
properly, and truly as ever.* 4 

The external world, ultimately, exists only mentally in God's 
idea, yet it is not a mere act or state of the divine consciousness; 
it is God operating ad extra , expressing himself in finite modes, 
forms, creations, according to a stable purpose and by an estab¬ 
lished constitution. In the same way the human soul is not a 
mere wave or bubble in the boundless ocean of being, or simply 
an element or momentum in the infinite life, but a divinely cre¬ 
ated being, capable of receiving, by divine communication, 
intelligence and inclination akin to the divine knowledge and 
holiness and blessedness. Only, Edwards would say, we may 
not think of it as a substance unrealized in its properties and 
capable of subsistence, even in conception or by way of abstrac¬ 
tion, apart from and without its attributes. Its constitution, 
like that of atoms, is God working in the sphere of mind, as 
Edwards supposes God to work in the sphere of matter. We 
may use his definition of matter to set forth his conception of 
a soul: 

That which truly is the Substance of all Souls [. Bodies ], is the infinitely 
exact, and precise, and perfectly stable idea , in God's mind, together with his 
stable Will, that the same shall gradually be communicated to us, and to other 
minds, according to certain fixed and exact established Methods and Laws: 
or in somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise Divine 
Idea, together with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise and stable Will, with 
respect to correspondent communications to Created Minds, and effects on their 
minds , 

only remembering that minds, as thus referred to, are images 
or reproductions ad extra of the creative spirit, so that their sub¬ 
stance, in which all their properties inhere, is simply his idea 
and will thus expressed. Personal identity to Edwards, after he 
saw the insufficiency, as he did very early, of Locke's definition 

a4 Works, cd. Dwight, I, p. 669. 
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of it as sameness of consciousness, seems to be a divine consti¬ 
tution, that is, God working according to a fixed plan, and real¬ 
izing a fixed idea and purpose. Or, in terms of modern meta¬ 
physics, God is the continuum of all finite existence, material or 
spiritual. A soul, as to its substance, is God's exact and stable 
idea of it, together with his stable will that it shall be a spirit, 
in his image, having its subsistence by constant communication 
from him, according to fixed and established methods and 
laws. 

“Man's reason and conscience,’.’ he writes, “seems to be a 
participation of the divine essence." 95 And again : “An inclina¬ 
tion is nothing but God's influencing the soul according to a 
certain law of nature." 96 God comprehends the “entity of all 
his creatures, .... they are but communications from him: 
communications of being are not additions of being." 97 

We may obtain further light upon the importance to Edwards, 
and in his theology, of his early idealism, by observing various 
applications of it. 

It drove from his mind a mechanical interpretation of nature. 
One of the corollaries to the essay on atoms, that follows “Of 
Being,” reads thus: “Hence we learn that there is no such thing 
as Mechanism; if that word is intended to denote that whereby 
bodies act, each upon the other, purely and properly by them¬ 
selves."* 8 

Edwards* idealism is variously and intimately connected with 
his thought of God as triune. He began early to write on this 
subject, and from time to time through his life recurred to it. He 
fully realized its mysteriousness, but did not regard it as a blank 
to human reason. His speculations upon it, I may say in passing, 
deserve to be gathered together and suitably published. They 
would now be more impartially judged, and probably better 
appreciated, than at any time since they were written. In pro- 

•s Ibid., 210, p. 108. * Ibid. % 30l,pp. 489, 490. 

87 Ibid., 697, p. 69. Edwards distinguishes spirit from matter in various ways. 
Matter is absolutely dependent for existence on mind. Mind is necessary to matter, 
not vice versa. “ Perceiving Being only is properly Being.” Works , ed. Dwight 
Vol. I, pp. 671, 679, 5. 

*• Works , ed. Dwight, I, p. 714. 
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fundity of thought, acuteness and subtility of reasoning, and 
spirituality of atmosphere, they rank with the best that has been 
said from Augustine to Dorner. Their underlying philosophy is 
that which first appears in his writings in the essay on Being. 
His Trinity is the biblical revelation, the Father, Son, and Spirit. 
It is, rationally and philosophically, “three, distinct, in God, 
each of which is the same/* “God and the Idea of God, and the 
Love of God.”** Each is substantial, each is God, “an infinitely 
perfect substance, even the essence of God.” 30 This essence or 
substance is a “pure Act.” There is nothing passive, nothing 
unrealized in the divine nature. Substance becomes, in Edwards* 
thought, life; being is perfect knowledge, perfect love. It is 
remarkable that a youth in college, not yet seventeen perhaps, 
who had been stirred and fascinated by John Locke, should have 
struck out for himself, against the tide of English philosophy, 
such an application of idealism to a doctrine then so remanded 
to obscurity or to the realm of a faith that, at least in this par¬ 
ticular, renounced the aid of reason. “I think it is within the 
reach of naked reason,*’ he writes, “to perceive certainly that 
there are three, distinct in God, each of which is the same, 
three that must be distinct; and that there are not, nor can be 
any more, distinct, really and truly distinct, but three. 31 Later 
he writes: “It the more confirms me in it that the perfect idea 
God has of himself is truly and perfectly God, that the existence 
of all corporeal things is only ideas. 3 * Some thirty years or more 
later, while at Stockbridge, after his dismission from Northamp¬ 
ton, he copied into his “Miscellanies** extracts from Chevalier 
Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 33 
which contain thoughts similar to those which he had elaborated 
and committed to paper not far from the time of his graduation, 
as in the following extract: “ If God has an idea of himself there 
is really a Duplicity, because if there is no duplicity it will follow 
that Jehovah thinks of himself no more than a stone; if God 
loves himself and delights in himself, there is really a Triplicity; 

Ibid., 308, p. 99. 3 * Ibid., 94 = 146, p. 79. 

3 ® Ibid., 94, p. 79. 3 * Ibid., 179=231, p. 93. 

® Published in 1748--9. [Copied by E. ca. 1751.] 
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three that cannot be confounded; each of which are [is] the 
Deity substantially.” 34 

His christology shows not a few traces of his idealism. I 
have elsewhere published 35 some of his thoughts respecting the 
person of our Lord, its divinity, its humanity, its Trinitarian sig¬ 
nificance, its relation to creation and redemption, and man’s 
knowledge and love of God and delight in him. He anticipated 
many of the best conceptions in later discussions — the affinity 
of the two natures as a presupposition of personal union, the 
genuineness, the activity and value of our Lord’s humanity, his 
eternal mediation. 

I will not, for the reason just intimated, cite passages on these 
topics. Their examination shows the constant influence of his 
early and spiritual philosophy. It will suffice for the present 
purpose to quote these words: 

From what insight I have into the nature of minds I am convinced that 
there is no guessing what kind of union and mixtion by consciousness, or 
otherwise, there may be between them ; so that all difficulty is removed in 
believing what the Scripture declares about spiritual union of the persons of 
the Trinity, of the two natures of Christ, of Christ and the minds of saints. 36 

“Observations” not used in any edition of Edwards’ works 
abundantly confirm that interpretation of his “Treatise on the 
End of God in creation” which [makes it wholly antagonistic to 
an imputation of selfishness to God. They also connect the 
entire expression of God in creation with the ontological Trinity. 
God’s manifestation of himself in and towards the creatures cor¬ 
responds with the inward revelation through Fatherhood and 
Sonship and the procession of the Holy Spirit. Edwards* 
noblest utterances on this subject — and much is in his highest 
strain — is an amplification of the thought founded in his phi¬ 
losophy of nature and mind, that the Son is the perfect idea of 
God, and the world is a communication and image of the Son. 

How closely his conceptions of spiritual holy life in man, of 
regeneration and sanctification, of eternal peace and blessedness, 

a 4 MS. copy, 94, p. 86. 36 MS. copy, 184, p. 93. 

33 See Observations concerning the Scripture (Economy of the Trinity , Appendix, 
pp. 72-89. 
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depend on his thought of the immediateness of the divine activity 
in the soul is familiar to every reader of his published writings. 
His unpublished Observations show their intimate connection, in 
some respects their identity, with his philosophy of being. 

Most of all, I think, they relieve the impression his pub¬ 
lished writings sometimes make of a certain quantitative valua¬ 
tion of being which obscures, to say the least, the spirituality 
and ethical value of his theory of virtue. 

Being, we see, was to Edwards no mere mathematical quan¬ 
tity or sum of magnitudes. '‘The Infiniteness of God,” he says, 

consists in his perfect comprehension of all things, and the extendedness of 
operation equally to all places.... We ought to conceive of God as being 
Omnipotence, Perfect Knowledge, and perfect Love, .... and not as if he 
were a sort of unknown thing, that we call Substance, that is extended. 37 

Even his doctrine of the arbitrariness of God in his choice of 
the objects of his recovering grace becomes, from the point of 
view of his philosophy, a way of setting forth God’s supreme 
personality and of exalting our conception of human personality. 
Arbitrariness means to Edwards that God has not tied himself 
down to particular methods and rules and proportions, revealed 
at certain stages and in special phases of his universe, but is ulti¬ 
mately determined by the laws and proportions of a perfect and 
absolute wisdom, and by the motive of a love which is at once 
the complete realization and only perfect expression, and indeed 
the very substance and essence, of his infinite being. 

My purpose is accomplished if I have by the foregoing refer¬ 
ences to unpublished or neglected Observations called atten¬ 
tion to the philosophical presuppositions of Edwards’ theology. 
I have given but hints. The subject deserves a far more 
adequate treatment, which requires a command of all his philo¬ 
sophical and theological manuscripts. 

I am disposed to believe that Edwards has a future in 
American theology which, in some respects, will be greater than 
his influence in his own generation or since. It will come by his 
being better understood, 38 by a more just and adequate apprecia- 

37 194, p. 63. 

For such a better understanding there is need of a new edition of Edwards 
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tion of his deficiencies as well as of his excellencies, by an esti¬ 
mate of his thought, not so much as heretofore by his 
controversial treatises, and more than as yet has been possible 
through his ultimate conception of God, of His relation to the 
universe, of the immediateness of His presence and agency in 
nature and the human soul, in creation and its end, in history, in 
redemption, in His kingdom. The severity, the harshness, of 
some of his accents will be judged in the light of his intense 
appreciation of the divine holiness. His defective views of free¬ 
dom, his failure to attain a just apprehension of personality, will 
appear in due connection with inherited and abstract logical 
methods and principles, and with conceptions derived from the 
philosophy of Locke which he himself rose above in his religious 
life and in his thought of God and of man as created in the 
image of God and for God. His spiritual philosophy, his sense 
of God, the light and radiance of his pure and lofty character, 
the penetrativeness of his insight into the unity of the cosmos , 
the depth of his thinking, will attract and enlighten and quicken. 
Better premises than those from which he at times argued with 
a tireless inexorableness will be found to be really his own, and 
he will be valued more for his reason than his reasonings. We 
shall not go back to him, nor yet go forward without him. In 
American theology he is the one peerless thinker whom no one 
can afford to neglect who would worthily cultivate the science 
of the highest, even the supreme, Being, Reason, and Life. 

works, conformed to the standards of critical historical scholarship now accepted. In 
this opinion, formed in part by a study of some of the manuscripts, I am happy to be 
confirmed by the judgment of one of the ablest metaphysicians and most accomplished 
and best-known editors of philosophical writings in our time, who remarks, in a letter 
received a few months since: “ I think we ought to have a critical edition of the 
works of Edwards by one competent philosophically and theologically— a work as 
yet unexecuted, but which I should rejoice to see done. . . .” 
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By D. B. Purinton, 

Denison University. 

Ethical law is universal. It pertains to every conscious, 
voluntary act of every free intelligence throughout the universe. 
Herbart has rightly contended that “the ethical appertains to 
self-active beings only.” But every free intelligence is self¬ 
active and therefore ethically responsible. 

Ethical law is immutable. It changes not to suit the con¬ 
venience, ignorance, or caprice of its subjects. And yet its 
subjects may change. Indeed they must change. In a real and 
important sense Mr. Kidd is right when he says : “The moral law 
is the unchanging law of progress in human society.” The law 
is immutable, but society, to which it pertains, being progressive, 
is of necessity mutable. 

Ethical law is inexorable. Its demands cannot be avoided 
nor its penalties escaped. Lord Bacon's famous dictum that 
“ignorance of the cause deprives us of the effect” may be true 
in physics, but in ethics no amount of ignorance can ever rob 
righteousness of its reward or release iniquity from its penalty. 
A free intelligence may, indeed, cherish a certain conviction, 
indulge a certain feeling, perform a certain act, until to him it 
becomes habitual, automatic, morally indifferent. But the deed 
itself is not morally indifferent, and no number of repetitions can 
ever vacate its ethical quality. The law is simply inexorable, 
independent of human thought or deed. 

Furthermore, ethical law applies to every possible combina¬ 
tion of free intelligences. The popular aphorism “Corporations 
have no soul” is a mere ethical fiction. Every corporation is 
the aggregate soul of the men composing it. Corporate acts not 
infrequently discount the reputed ethical valuation of the indi¬ 
vidual souls concerned therein. But such discount is always in 
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the interest of truth. You can never make a dishonest corpora¬ 
tion out of honest men. 

The same principle applies to society, the community, the 
state. There is one immutable law that governs the individual, 
the corporation, the body politic. If two moral agents combine 
to execute a purpose which neither could accomplish alone, 
there is manifestly no power in such combination to free either 
the agents or their act from the responsibility of moral agency. 
And if such combination include a hundred, a thousand, or a 
million such agents, moral responsibility is neither shifted nor 
lessened thereby. Mere arithmetic cannot affect the moral 
quality of an act or a system of acts. 

If these definitive statements be correct it is evident that 
there is such a thing as “ethics of the state.” 

The state may be briefly defined as “organized society exer¬ 
cising sovereignty over its members.” Government is the agent 
of the state, whereby its will is announced, its sovereignty 
enforced. By “organized society” I do not mean a literal 
organic unit. Herbert Spencer is somewhat extreme on this 
point, contending that “the fundamental principles of organiza¬ 
tion are the same for individual organism as for social organism 
— being mutual dependence of parts.” Professor Patten has 
rightly criticised this conception of society. In case of the 
individual the several parts depend upon the same vital force 
and the same will, which secures their interaction and reciprocal 
function, while in the case of society they depend simply upon 
similar environment, which is powerless to give such security. It 
is by disregarding this distinction that Mr. Spencer treats 
society as a literal organic unit, worships individualism, pro¬ 
poses land nationalization, and in the expressive words of a 
recent critic “elects to turn his back upon the rising sun and so 
remains where he was fifty years ago”—among exploded social 
problems. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that when the state is 
spoken of as an organic unit it is not meant thereby to deprive 
its constituent members of their autonomy or their moral 
responsibility. With this understanding the definitions given 
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above may be taken as sufficiently accurate for the present pur¬ 
pose. 

Viewing the state then as organized society, we must con¬ 
cede its dependence upon moral law. It is so dependent for its 
very existence. The individual may exist on principles of 
simple self-interest. But the social compact requires upon the 
part of all its members such constant sacrifice of individual 
interests to the general good that nothing short of moral prin¬ 
ciple will secure the needed sacrifice. Moreover, there is a cer¬ 
tain ethical altruism without which the state can make no prog¬ 
ress. The reasons are not far to seek. Intellectual progress is 
by the nature of the case exclusive, while the moral law is 
inclusive. Only a few citizens can respond to the appeals of 
science, but the many may respond to those of moral law. And 
then this intellectual minority by some curious law of heredity 
tends to diminish and run out. Take two young men of the 
same age, one with intellectual aspirations, the other without. 
The latter will marry at twenty-one years; the former will spend 
ten years in self-improvement and then marry at thirty-one. A 
recent writer has calculated that upon moderate estimates, from 
this difference alone, the progeny of the ignoramus will in three 
centuries become fifteen times as numerous as those of the liter¬ 
atus. Be this as it may, the relative sterility of the upper 
classes in all civilizations has become notorious. In India the 
high caste Brahmins have dwindled to a few thousands, while 
the lower castes are numbered by millions. Even in London 
the so-called upper and middle classes combined include but 16 
per cent, of the population, while those in abject ignorance and 
poverty are more than twice as numerous. Manifestly we can¬ 
not depend entirely or even largely upon the intelligent few 
(Matthew Arnold to the contrary notwithstanding) for the 
regeneration of society and the perfection of the state. The 
state is to be improved mainly by improving the average citizen. 
And the average citizen is to be improved mainly by an appeal 
to ethical law, reinforced by spiritual truth and religious senti¬ 
ment. 

It is therefore of utmost importance to bear constantly in 
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mind the ethical aspects of society and the state. There is 
always danger lest that organic entity we call the state be 
regarded as an impersonal entity and its acts as devoid of moral 
significance. Our best citizens seem quite as prone as others to 
this error. Even preachers are not exempt from it. How 
seldom do we hear sermons on themes like these: “The moral 
value and responsibility of the state,” “Its available improve¬ 
ment and possible perfection,” “The rights and duties of gov¬ 
ernment,” “The religious obligations of citizenship,” “The ethi¬ 
cal responsibility of society for the social character of its mem¬ 
bers,” and the like! It is manifest that such themes are of value 
to the citizen, the state, and the church, that they are recog¬ 
nized in the gospel, and that they ought to be recognized, 
occasionally at least, in the ministrations of the gospel. 

Questions of state ethics may be loosely divided into two 
classes: duties of citizens to the state, and duties of the state 
to its citizens. 

I. What are the duties of the citizen to his state? 

I. He ought to love his state. This duty is fundamental 
and in a sense includes every other. Patriotism is a well-worn 
theme and yet one cannot easily define it. Janet makes it to 
include love of country, soil, kindred, laws, institutions, and I 
know not what beside. It has two principal forms, the martial 
or conservative and the civic or constructive. 

(i) Martial patriotism is first in time but second in rank. 
Its function is to defend the state in times of danger. In the 
early history of all nations these times of danger have been fre¬ 
quent and trying. In such emergencies it is certainly a noble 
thing to risk one's own life for the life of his state. This spirit 
may degenerate, however, into the mere love of fighting and 
then it becomes brutal. The history of mediaeval Europe is 
marred with much of this martial brutality. Mr. Ruskin’s exhor¬ 
tation to British soldiers to follow their profession for the love 
of it is a thing of questionable propriety. It has a certain flavor 
of mediaeval barbarity about it. And that was almost a ludi¬ 
crous illustration of this tendency furnished by a British regi¬ 
ment which, in time of the late Franco-Prussian war, with true 
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martial zeal begged the privilege of fighting in that war, but 
when asked upon which side they desired to fight, replied that 
they had not considered that matter — the regimental officers 
could decide that. As civilization advances this form of martial 
patriotism recedes. I assign two reasons for it. 

( a) It is not so much needed. In a state of barbarism, might 
makes right. In a state of perfect civilization, right makes 
might. Now, as nations advance from the former to the latter 
of these conditions, the tendency to oppression and tyranny 
subsides, and the fighting patriot disappears, or ought to disap¬ 
pear, from the land. The present spectacle in peaceful Europe 
of four millions of men retained in standing armies, whence the 
last vestige of active patriotism has fled, and where the country¬ 
men of Caesar, Napoleon, and Wellington have nothing left to do 
but grow lazy and immoral, while their women at home are bear¬ 
ing burdens of toil and hardship which the men ought to bear, 
is a pitiable travesty on civilization, a standing disgrace to 
humanity. If these great armies, now admittedly useless save 
as a menace to one another, were at once disbanded, the proba¬ 
bility of individual invasion or of a general European war would 
be immensely diminished thereby. Advancing virtue is the 
best national guard. Sir John Lubbock rightly says: 11 Ideas 
are more powerful than bayonets.” 

(£) But again, this martial form of patriotism is receding 
before the advancing spirit of general philanthropy. As modern 
inventions annihilate space and bring even the remotest nations 
into the same circles of mutual acquaintance, commercial inter¬ 
est and friendship, the national horizon of the average citizen 
becomes immeasurably widened. He loves his own nation none 
the less, but he loves others all the more, and is increasingly 
averse to taking arms against them. He is still a citizen of his 
own state, but he is likewise a denizen of the world, a member 
of humanity, and his sympathies are now as broad as the race 
itself. 

(2) Civic patriotism is of slower growth than the form just 
mentioned, but is superior in character and abiding in value. I 
have called it constructive patriotism, because its primary pur- 
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pose is, not to preserve the life of the state, but to improve the 
character of the state, to build it up in justice, virtue, and moral 
power. Men fight to preserve the state, not to improve it. If 
“revolutions never go backward,” revolutionists seldom go for¬ 
ward. Progressive results are incidental, existing beforehand in 
the mind of Providence, no doubt, but not in the minds of those 
who fight. In 1861 if there was here and there a single soldier 
who fought for a great moral idea—the abolition of African 
slavery — there were ten soldiers at his side who were fighting 
merely to preserve the Union. Now that the Union is preserved, 
it is the mission of true patriotism to perform the greater work 
of up-building the state in righteousness and justice, increasing 
the efficiency of government, enacting and executing just laws, 
removing all manner of bribery and corruption, and securing to 
every citizen absolute equality of right, in fact as well as in form. 
For the exercise of this civic patriotism there will always be 
ample opportunity. 

2. The second duty of the citizen is to obey the state. There 
are three possible cases : 

(1) Where a law is believed to be wise and good. In this 
case exact and prompt obedience is the manifest duty of the 
citizen, no matter how burdensome it may be to himself person¬ 
ally. 

(2) Where a law is believed to be unwise. In this case I 
still contend that the citizen is to obey. Of course, a law 
really unwise will ultimately work injury to the state, and 
ought to be repealed. But the individual citizen, not being gifted 
with infallibility, cannot certainly decide as to the unwisdom of 
a law. The only real test of a given law is to be found in strictly 
obeying it. And I ought to cooperate with my fellow-citizens 
in furnishing this needful test. If thereupon the law is found 
to work well, I must withdraw my objections, at whatever cost 
of personal or party pride. If it works ill, the chances are that 
my fellow-citizens, observing its evil tendencies, will join me in 
its destruction. But if not I must wait patiently and serenely 
till some further illumination shall come to the darkened minds 
of my countrymen. 
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(3) The third case is that of an iniquitous law. Ought the 
citizen to obey a law of the state which he believes to be morally 
wrojig ? The time-honored answer to this question is an affir¬ 
mative. Under Roman jurisprudence, the citizen gave to the state 
his first allegiance. The universal worship of 11 divus impera- 
tor” meant a universal yielding of individual conscience to the 
state. Such political philosophers as Hobbes and Bentham 
have, in recent years, virtually insisted upon the same thing. 

Now, this question involves a larger one, namely, Must a 
free moral intelligence always obey his own conscience ? If he 
does, it will inevitably lead him astray. If he does not, he 
rejects his only possible moral guide, abdicates his manhood 
and becomes a thing instead of a man. My answer is, that he 
must obey conscience in every case. If, in a given instance, he 
is led astray thereby, then his guilt attaches to some previous 
defection from duty, and not to his present loyalty to con¬ 
science. 

If this general principle of ethics be correct, then a negative 
answer must be returned to the question before us. The citizen 
must not obey a wicked law. In determining its moral charac¬ 
ter, he should seek all possible personal enlightenment, but the 
final decision must be his own. Tlfe state cannot keep his con¬ 
science for him. If he disobey the law, however, he should not 
seek to avoid its penalty. Let him stand up like a man, and 
take the full consequences of his disobedience. He is thus a 
law-abiding citizen, vindicating his own loyalty and condemning 
the law that he breaks. 

3. A third duty of the citizen is to support the state. There 
are two kinds of support to be rendered, material and moral 
support. A state without money is like a sail without wind, an 
engine without steam. But the state has no resources of its own 
apart from those of its citizens. It exists simply for their benefit 
It performs certain indispensable services in their behalf, for 
which an equivalent should be cheerfully rendered, at least in so 
far as may be necessary for the support of the state. To evade 
a just tax is to rob the state of that material support which is 
due from every citizen. 
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But besides this there is a certain moral support due to the 
state. This may be rendered in two ways, negatively and posi¬ 
tively. We are told not to speak evil of dignitaries. This is 
good religion and good politics as well. Would that the mod¬ 
ern American might heed the admonition. Any course that 
tends to weaken the general respect for law and the agents of its 
execution is calamitous, if not indeed criminal. Mr. Debs has 
furnished the country a forcible illustration of this danger. But 
positively the citizen should give to the state and to its agents 
who stand for the majesty of law the moral support of his per¬ 
sonal approval. I know a pastor in Ohio who recently lost his 
place for upholding righteous law against a mob. I glory in that 
pastor and blush for his church. 

4. Another duty of the citizen is to codperate with the state 
Every man ought to be an active politician. Manifestly there 
must be division of labor in politics as elsewhere, but what cit¬ 
izen has a right to shirk all political labor ? Verily not one. It 
is easy enough to lift one’s hands in holy horror and cry out 
against the wicked politicians. But citizens so doing should 
remember that by this very disgust they are at least modestly 
admitting their own superiority over those citizens who, in the 
aggregate, control the policy of the state. But if they are thus 
superior, then their own duty to the state is by so much the 
greater than that of those whom they criticise. When therefore 
they withdraw from all political action they are, in the express¬ 
ive language of another, virtually “turning the country over to 
the devil,” in so far as their own conduct can contribute to this 
direful result. They become disciples of Professor Huxley, who 
intimated that if there is to be no radical improvement in society 
he would “hail the advent of some kindly comet which would 
sweep the whole affair away.” And yet, from his vantage 
ground of superior knowledge and character, he proffered no 
aid whereby such radical improvement might be wrought. The 
citizen may cooperate with the state: 

(1) By voting. This duty is too obvious to need mention 
There is more implied in it than we often think. The mere cast¬ 
ing of a ballot is a small matter, albeit many of our good citizens 
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forget to do even that. But the proper preparation for intelli¬ 
gent and effective voting is not so small a matter. 

(2) By affiliating with a political party. Whatever may be 
truthfully said against partisan politics, it still remains that 
under any form of popular government the existence of at 
least two powerful political parties is an absolute necessity. 
There must be one party to furnish the office holders, and another 
to watch them—one to dictate governmental policy, and 
another to criticise it. This latter function is quite as needful 
as the former. 

(3) A third method of cooperating with the state is by 
accepting office. Office seeking is by no means reprehensible 
And yet if office holding were universally regarded as a duty 
to be performed rather than as a reward to be sought it would 
be far better, both for the state and for the office holders them¬ 
selves. Virginians have always viewed the matter somewhat in 
this light. At least they have made it a point of honor to accept 
any office, however low, to which their fellow citizens might call 
them. And it is a beautiful thing to see an ex-President of the 
United States acting as road overseer in his district, simply 
because he is called to this humble office and deems it his polit¬ 
ical duty thus to serve his fellow citizens. 

(4) I mention one more method in which the citizen may 
co&perate with the state. It is by joining privately and unofficially 
with other citizens of the state. This I deem the most impor¬ 
tant method of all. 

Other methods have their serious limitations and drawbacks 
When all possible precautions have been taken one must still 
often vote in the dark, if he votes at all. Primaries and polit¬ 
ical conventions have a perverse habit of going wrong. Office 
holding has its peculiar difficulties. In the first place, only a 
very few of the citizens can ever hold office. In the second 
place, many of the offices are financially not worth holding. In 
the third place, nomination for office is treated as a proper 
reward for party service, and he gets it, not who is best fitted 
for it, but who best pleases the party leaders. And, in the 
fourth place, that experience of petty office holding, in constant 
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expectancy of something better, which usually precedes polit¬ 
ical advancement tends to make a man subservient, to rob him 
of his independent manhood, and to render his whole happiness 
in life dependent upon securing an office, for which he is 
tempted to barter time, health, family, comfort, integrity, virtue, 
honor, all. 

For such reasons it seems certain that the average citizen 
can best serve his state, not as an office holder or a political par 
tisan with old scores to settle and old obligations to meet, but 
as an independent private citizen, with hand unfettered and 
tongue untied. Let such citizens associate themselves in the 
interest of some special cause that has merit in it. Let them 
gather and digest the facts pertinent thereto. Let them know 
definitely what they want and persist in demanding it, and even¬ 
tually the politicians must yield. This is the history of political 
reform in this and other lands. The abolition of slavery after 
long years of agitation by private citizens, the civil-service 
reform law enacted after ten years of party rejection, the inter¬ 
state commerce law, the ballot act and election laws adopted by 
Massachusetts and other states, the defeat of the Tweed ring 
and later of the Tammany ring in New York City, and the late 
political reforms in Chicago and elsewhere are familiar exam¬ 
ples in the recent history of reform in this country. 

Students of European history need not be reminded that 
political reforms there have never emanated from the throne. 
In this country it is equally true that politicians never inaugu¬ 
rate reforms. It is for the personal interest of office holders 
here, as of monarchs there, to maintain things as they are. It 
is not the man who is in that wants a change, but the man who 
is out. But the true patriot, whether in or out, will merge per¬ 
sonal interests in the welfare of the state. The best citizen is 
he who recognizes most keenly and comprehensively his moral 
relations. The strongest bond that binds the citizen to his state 
is not social or political, but ethical. 

II. Having briefly referred to the duties of citizens, I now 
come to the duties of the state itself. . In order to consider them 
more intelligently, it is well to remind ourselves of the nature 
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and the rights of the state. Reverting to our definition, “A 
state is an organized society exercising sovereignty over its 
members, M we note: 

1. What is left out of this definition. Geography, lan¬ 
guage, race, and religion are left out. A state may defy nat¬ 
ural boundaries, may speak many languages, may involve many 
races. Indeed, race lines are fading out everywhere. The 
German is no longer a pure Teuton, nor the Englishman an 
Anglo-Saxon, nor the Frenchman a Gaul. As for the Amer¬ 
ican, he is rapidly becoming a cosmopolitan mixture of all 
bloods under the sun. Religion is likewise left out. Brahma, 
Gautama, Confucius, Odin, Osiris, Mohammed, the Pope, might 
once partition the earth and dictate state lines; they can do so 
no more. Some one has said of Solon that he “wrested the 
earth from religion and gave it to labor,” evidently meaning 
that he began the secularization of the state — that long process 
which is now practically complete. 

2. Note in the second place what is included in this defini¬ 
tion. There must be society, organization, sovereignty. A 
lone man living in a hut on Treasure Island for seven years can¬ 
not constitute a state. Neither can unorganized savages, pirates, 
or gypsies constitute a state. Organized sovereignty is the 
essential characteristic of the state. Whenever a social com¬ 
pact exercises sovereignty over its members it thereupon 
becomes a state. Whenever it ceases so to do it thereupon 
ceases to be a state. Even the Spencerian philosophy, with all 
its ultra-individualism, believes in “the central ruling power' 
that protects the individual citizen. 

I may now proceed to enumerate some of the duties peculiar 
to the state. 

i. The first duty of the state’is sovereignty. This is both a 
duty and a right, pertaining to all states alike, regardless of 
size, wealth, or power. And it means much. 

(i) The state is sovereign over itself. By this is meant 
that there is no human authority back of the state whence its 
rights are derived, and no tribunal above the state to which its 
enemies may appeal. Ultimate sovereignty, of course, dwells in 
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God alone. But he seems to have entrusted to the state so 
much of it as pertains to the social order. And no human 
power can rightfully interfere therewith. Every act of the state 
is self-authorized, self-controlled, final. If mistakes occur they 
can be corrected only by the state itself. 

(2) The state is sovereign over its own domain. And this 
includes all the land, the entire territory of the state. It all 
belongs originally to the state. Whether any or all of it shall 
be owned by individuals is a question to be determined by the 
state alone. If anyone doubts this statement, let him remember 
two things concerning it: ( a ) Every valid conveyance of land 
must be made with the approval of the state and duly recorded 
by its authority. (£) Under the principle of eminent domain, 
so called, the state may step in at any time and, without the 
consent of its owner, take possession of any land within its ter¬ 
ritory for public uses. You buy your land from your neighbor, 
but you take your title from the state. Moreover, you hold that 
title subject to the sovereign will of the state. This does not 
mean, of course, that rights of ownership once conceded by the 
state and acquired by the citizen can be violated without due 
compensation. Neither does it mean that they can ever be 
violated, save alone for the public need. I may have a right to 
give my son a wheel, or to refrain from giving. But having 
once given it on certain conditions I have no right to seize it 
from him in violation of those conditions. He has acquired 
property rights in that wheel which must be respected. This 
illustration must not be pushed too far. But it represents, in 
some sense, the actual condition of things in every civilized 
state on earth. Henry Georgeism, like Hegelian philosophy, 
might do for some ideal world somewhere, but it cannot apply 
to this actual world as it now is. 

(3) The state is sovereign over its citizens. A man is born 
into society without his own consent, and cannot escape it. 
Aristotle said long ago: “The state exists by nature, and man is 
by nature a political animal.” He may throw off his allegiance 
by removing from one state to another. But this is only to 
change masters. He has not escaped state sovereignty thereby. 
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Indeed, there is only one possible method of such escape. 
If he can find somewhere an unoccupied portion of the earth's 
surface, take personal possession thereof, and live the life of a 
hermit thereon, hfe then becomes his own sovereign. Such 
empty sovereignty is not worth having or mentioning. But 
otherwise the citizen is subject to the state from birth date to 
death date. 

This sovereignty includes three things, the life, liberty, and 
property of the citizen. The state can innocently take the life 
of the citizen for cause. No other power can. This right the 
individual has yielded to organized society. He has therefore 
no right remaining, except in necessary self-defense, to take 
either his own life or that of another. The state can likewise 
take personal possession of the citizen for all purposes within 
the scope of the state's authority. Even the property of the 
citizen is subject to the state. I know we are apt to think 
otherwise. A man is supposed to be master of his own powers, 
and of the property he acquires by the legitimate use of those 
powers. And yet this is a grave mistake. You have a million 
dollars. You say this money is your own and you can do as 
you please with it. Try it and see. Put it into useful buildings 
on a college campus, and it is not likely that anyone will inter¬ 
fere with your property rights. But try it in another way. Put 
it into an immense powder mill or asafetida shop, just on the 
border of the same campus, and you will soon find whether the 
state has any authority over your property. 

A just state will never exercise authority over the citizen or 
his possessions in any arbitrary or unjust way. Professor Hux- 
ley rightly contended that government should restrain such 
individuality as is inconsistent with society, while it encourages 
such as tends to social evolution. 

2. The second duty of the state is to protect its citizens 
It is for the purpose of protection that the state exists. At 
least this is its chief purpose. But for this purpose, it need 
exercise no sovereignty either over itself or over its subjects. No 
man can protect himself or secure his own rights. Relentless 
forces of nature, savage beasts and more savage men, are con- 
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tinually resisting him and defeating his strongest efforts. He 
finds a universal struggle for existence, and that constant com¬ 
petition which Spencer has piquantly called “commercial can¬ 
nibalism. M He is subject to complicated conditions and forces 
over which he has, and can have, no control. Manifestly he 
needs a stronger arm than his own to hold these forces in proper 
adjustment, and to secure the free action of his own powers. 
Such a protecting arm it is the office of the state to furnish. 
This protection is threefold, that of person, of property, and of 
honor. 

3. A third duty of the state is to secure the improvement of 
its citizens. This duty is necessarily somewhat indefinite. And 
yet the public welfare is to be sought by the state quite as much 
as the public safety. Mill says : “A government is to be judged 
by its tendency to improve the people/’ And it is evidently the 
duty of the state to adopt and maintain that form of government 
which is best adapted to improve the citizens. A careful dis¬ 
tinction must be made here. The state can seek the improve¬ 
ment of its citizens as citizens only, and not at all as individual 
personalities. With their private personal character it can have 
nothing to do. Improvement therein must come incidentally if 
at all. In other words, the state has a perfect right to make me 
a good citizen if it can, but it has no right even to attempt to 
make me a good man. One thing the state can always do : It 
can teach the citizen the lesson of political altruism. It is per¬ 
haps asking too much to expect the average citizen to export 
himself from himself, and to think and act for the general good. 
Say what you will of human selfishness, most men act, and will 
continue to act, in their own personal interest. This is a legiti¬ 
mate force perhaps, but at all events a powerful one for the 
advancement of men. It needs, however, the constant action of 
a counter-tendency looking to the public good. This tendency 
the state ought to furnish. I quote again from Herbert Spencer 
who says: 44 From the dawn of life, egoism and altruism are 
increasingly dependent upon each other.” The citizen and the 
state may supply these two elements respectively, from whose 
proper combination the constant progress of society is to come. 
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4. A fourth duty of the state is to respect the rights of its 
citizens. There are two classes of these rights, one which they 
have, hold, and exercise only in their combined capacity as a 
body politic, a brotherhood. Manifestly there are some things 
which may legitimately be done by society as a whole, and yet 
which no private citizen has any right to do. These things 
belong to the state and lie within the scope of its sovereignty. 
Life, liberty, and property, when forfeited by the citizen or when 
needed by the state, must be reckoned in this list. But there 
are other rights of the citizen which he has, holds, and exercises 
as an individual being, a private personality. These cannot be 
alienated by himself or accepted by the state. That is to say, 
the citizen has given much to the state, but he has not given his 
personality. You may take by force my property, my liberty, 
my life, but you must not touch the inner citadel of myself. 
That belongs to God and to me. 

The state must neither transcend the limits of public right 
nor invade those of private right. Notice what this twofold 
inhibition means. In a general way it means that the state is 
capable of doing wrong. If it cannot do wrong, it is manifestly 
a mere machine and cannot do right. If it cannot abuse its 
rights, neither can it maintain them. The old doctrine that the 
king cannot err is decidedly uncomplimentary to the king. 
But more particularly this inhibition means that the state must 
exercise only its own rights, and these only in legitimate ways 
and for legitimate purposes. There are some things the state 
cannot do, some realms it must not enter. Henry George tells 
us, “It is not the business of government to make men virtuous, 
religious, or wise.” So far as religion and virtue are concerned 
this statement is undoubtedly correct. That the state is to fur¬ 
nish the elements of wisdom, however, and the conditions of 
virtue, there can be no question. Social virtues must be encour¬ 
aged and social vices repressed. With intrinsic personal virtue, 
the state, by the nature of the case, has nothing to do. This 
whole question of individual rights and state rights gives room 
for great differences of opinion. But there are certain basal 
truths which can scarcely be challenged. (1) The state is 
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ordained of God, and is therefore a divine institution. (2) It is 
so ordained for a specific purpose, namely, to determine and 
enforce the proper relations between man and man. (3) It is 
the duty of every citizen to give allegiance and obedience to the 
state within this its proper scope. (4) The state may rightfully 
do everything necessary to maintain the rightful relations among 
its citizens. (5) With the personal character, religious con¬ 
victions, and spiritual life of the citizen the state has nothing 
whatever to do. (6) The state must recognize and enforce 
ethical law, but only that portion of it which concerns the social 
relations of men as inhabitants of the earth. (7) The state has a 
right to inquire what a man does, in so far as his deed affects the 
rights of other men, but has no right to inquire what a man is. 

(8) No man can be forced to be good, or punished for being 
bad. It is only as his goodness or badness affects the rights 
of others that it can even be called in question by the state. 

(9) The relations of every man to his own conscience, to God, 
to immortality, and to all spiritual truth cannot be yielded to 
the state, nor in any wise affected by the state. (10) If the 
state through its agent, the government, should invade any of 
these personal rights sacred to the private citizen, in so far as it 
does this it ceases to be a state and becomes a usurper whom it 
is both the privilege and the duty of every citizen to resist. 

If these principles be correct they will go far toward settling 
certain vexed questions in political and social science. Some of 
these questions it may be proper to discuss. They are neither 
new nor startling, and yet honest citizens still differ concerning 
them. Conclusions reached herein will be stated with a degree 
of positiveness and a certain strength of conviction, and yet I 
trust not without due courtesy to opposing views, or constant 
hospitality to new light. 

I. Should the state enact and enforce laws concerning the Sab¬ 
bath? The leading facts relative to this question seem to be as 
follows: (1) The Sabbath is a religious institution, ordained by 

divine authority and regulated by divine law. Its proper observ¬ 
ance is a question between God and the individual human con¬ 
science. (2) A rest day is a demonstrated physiological and 
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mental necessity. Neither man nor domestic animals can long 
endure the constant strain of laboring seven days in the week. 
(3) This religious institution called the Sabbath is besides a rest 
day, and coincides in frequency of recurrence with the physi¬ 
ological and mental requirements of man for periodic rest. (4) 
It therefore constitutes a convenient rest day, should any such 
day be adopted by the state. 

From these facts certain conclusions may be safely drawn. 

1. The state has no right to enforce any observance of the 
Sabbath whatever. A» citizen may perform his full duty to his 
fellow citizens as such, and still not keep the Sabbath. His 
dereliction of duty is purely a religious one, for which the state 
has no right whatever to arraign him. 

2. It is both the right and the duty of the state to enforce 
the observance of a rest day. That is, in so far as it pertains to 
the relations of man to man. Possibly the state may not force 
me to rest, but certainly it may force me to allow my employes 
to rest. Even their willingness to work for me seven days in 
the week does not affect the case. If I should induce a hun¬ 
dred men to commit suicide that would be a crime justly punish¬ 
able by the state. And it matters not how slow the suicide may 
be. Evidently the state may close up my place of business 
periodically if necessary to secure for its citizens the enjoyment 
of a proper rest day. 

3. There can certainly be nothing wrong in causing this rest 
day of the state to coincide with this Sabbath of the church. 
Furthermore, if the sanctions of the Sabbath make the observ¬ 
ance of a coincident rest day easy and that of another day diffi¬ 
cult if not impossible, it becomes the duty of the state to make 
these days coincident. Of course, it follows that if for any 
reason Wednesday, or Saturday, or any other day of the week 
should obtain universal religious sanction then that new day 
should be designated as the rest day of the state. 

4. Sabbath laws, so called, can never be justified by reason 
of the religious character of the day. Any laws necessary for 
the regulation of a rest day, regardless of all religious require¬ 
ment, are certainly proper. Any others are certainly improper. 
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Notice, we are not now considering the question of affording 
legal protection to religious assemblies. That may be right on 
any day of the week, and for other reasons—reasons equally 
applicable to innocent and useful assemblies for any purpose 
whatever. 

To some it may not seem necessary in this day of the world 
to insist upon these plain principles. And yet it is necessary. 
Virtuous, law-abiding citizens of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary¬ 
land, Georgia, Illinois, and other states have recently suffered 
imprisonments and other pains and penalties at the hand of the 
state simply because they hoed corn or did some other harmless 
work on Sunday. I have no words of sufficient strength with 
which to characterize the atrocious iniquity of such proceedings. 
It may be unwise for a Sabbatarian to hoe corn on Sunday, but 
it is infinitely worse for a magistrate to punish him for it. I 
hope not to be misunderstood concerning this question of Sab¬ 
bath laws. I certainly believe them to be wrong as relating to 
the religious day called the Sabbath. As pertaining to a day of 
rest merely they are right and good, and the name matters not 
much. 

But the conscientious observance of the religious day itself 
I most heartily approve. The general introduction of the con¬ 
tinental Sabbath into this country would be an unspeakable mis¬ 
fortune. I would write the sanctions of the day, however, not on 
the public statute books, but in the Christian conscience of each 
individual citizen. Any attempt to force men by law to keep 
the Sabbath is, in the words of Henry George concerning 
another matter, to “overstrain the functions of government, 
and thus weaken it as you do in the animal organism.” 

II. Should church property be taxed? 

This old question is periodically renewed by some special 
event which serves to fix public attention upon it. The recent 
assessment of property belonging to Dr. Conweirs church in 
Philadelphia, and similar instances in New York and elsewhere 
have given the question something of current prominence. 

Now concerning church and state it must be conceded that 
neither is the creature of the other. The church sanctions the 
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state by teaching its members to be subject to the powers that 
be, since they are ordained of God for the control of society. 
And the state works with the church in so far as its code of social 
morals is included within the moral code of the church. But 
beyond this their spheres of operation do not intersect. Each 
is ordained of God, but for a specific work not committed to 
the other. 

From this principle it is argued that the church should do 
its own work, neither asking nor receiving aid from the state, 
and that the remission of taxes upon church property is really a 
contribution from the state toward the expenses of the church. 
Possibly so, but the contribution happens to be for state 
expenses instead of church expenses. Give a man a pure heart, 
a tender conscience, and an upright personal character and it is 
practically impossible for him to violate the laws of society. 
Personal purity never issues in social corruption. But this serv¬ 
ice the church is constantly rendering to the state. Now if 
the state sees fit to recognize the service and requite it to the 
extent of a few paltry tax receipts I see nothing wrong in this. 
Indeed, I am disposed to commend the wisdom of the expendi¬ 
ture, as compared with investments usually made in burly police¬ 
men who keep the peace by brute force. This principle must 
not be abused, however. Four errors are likely to be committed 
concerning it. 

1. It may be supposed that the church is under some obli¬ 
gation to render service to the state. It is under no such obli¬ 
gation. It is not a police force. The church is under obligation 
to God, not to the state. 

2. It may be supposed that taxes on church property should 
be remitted because the church is a religious institution. This 
is a mistake. Religion and morality are not synonymous terms. 
Unfortunately some religious systems are exceedingly defective 
in morals. If a certain religion (Mormonism, for instance) 
makes bad citizens it ought to be suppressed by the state. 

3. A third error is to base exemption from taxation upon 
the fact that the church is a charitable institution. Now 
“ sweet charity ” is certainly a beautiful trait of the human 
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heart, a fragrant flower of Christian civilization. And yet, how¬ 
ever beautiful and fragrant, it may be misdirected, its florescence 
excessive. Edward Denison was dwelling on this possibility 
when he exclaimed, “Charity is a frightful evil.” One may 
not go so far. And yet I am of the ppinion that a man who 
systematically, persistently, and incorrigibly banquets tramps 
should be punished for it. Certainly his taxes ought not to be 
remitted. And the same principle holds concerning charitable 
institutions. Churches, schools, asylums, hospitals, and the like 
may properly be exempt because they are unmistakably helping 
the state—doing what the state would otherwise have to do — 
but not simply because they are charitable institutions. It is 
always competent for the state to inquire as to the ultimate 
results upon good citizenship of the charity dispensed. 

4. A fourth error is to hold that all church property must be 
exempt from taxation. A church may engage in secular pur¬ 
suits. Any part of its property so used and not evidently ren¬ 
dering special service to the state should be put upon the tax 
duplicates. Delicate questions may arise in the application of 
this principle, but the principle itself is clear enough. 

III. Should the Bible be read in schools supported by the 
state ? This question involves the whole question of education 
as related to the state. Is the state responsible for the educa¬ 
tion of its citizens ? I answer unhesitatingly in the affirmative. 
Considerations tending to establish this answer are briefly as 
follows: (1) Education is necessary to good citizenship. I have 
said that the chief purpose of the state is to protect its citizens. 
This means simply to keep every citizen from intruding upon the 
rights of every other citizen. But manifestly the first requisite 
to this result is, that every citizen be instructed as to his rights 
and their limitation. Without such instruction the work of 
regulation can never be successful. Political wisdom is not 
instinctive. (2) As civilization advances this work of protec¬ 
tion diminishes, but the necessity for education never ceases. 
Indeed, the complications of advancing civilization serve only to 
increase it. Civilization marks a development of human powers, 
but likewise a multiplication of human wants. And this affects 
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the state quite as much as the citizen. The simple duties of a 
vassal to his lord can be understood without much education. 
Not so with the complicated duties of a sovereign American 
citizen to the complex government of which he forms a part. 
(3) It does not follow that the state must actually educate its 
citizens. All it need do is to see that in some way they are 
properly educated. If parents, public-minded citizens, corpora¬ 
tions, or religious bodies are disposed to engage in this work, 
they may rightly do so. To the extent in which they do this 
they relieve the state of the duty of education. But no one can 
ever relieve the state of its obligation to oversee the work of 
education, by whomsoever carried on, and to secure to all its 
citizens at least so much instruction as may be needful for cit¬ 
izenship. If all else fail, the state must do the work itself. (4) 
All education is actually carried on in the name of the state. 
Every college and every university holds its property, carries on 
its work, and confers its scholastic honors in the name and by 
the authority of the state. If it should teach treasonable or 
other doctrine dangerous to the state its charter would be 
annulled and its right to instruct taken away. 

Professor Hoffman and other recent writers have revived the 
doctrine of Plato and the Greeks that the parent even has no 
right to educate his own child. This view is extreme. The 
parent has a natural right to teach his child, which belongs to 
himself and not to the state. But if in exercising this right he 
teach things subversive of loyalty or public morals, then, and 
only then, the state can interfere. This does not mean, however, 
that defects in parental instruction may not be supplied by the 
state, and that by force if need be. 

And now, to return to the original question, has the state a 
right to include in its scheme of education the reading of the 
Bible in its public schools ? The answer naturally divides itself 
as follows: 

I. It has no right to require the reading of the Bible. That 
is, it must not force the Bible upon its citizens contrary to their 
convictions of right. All such compulsion is evidently a viola¬ 
tion of religious liberty. Just as much so as it would be to compel 
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citizens to listen statedly, against their will, to the reading of 
the Vedas, the Zend-Avesta, or the Book of Mormon. 

2. It has a right to permit the reading of the Bible. This 
must be done if at all in such way as not to be tantamount to 
compulsion. Such time must be chosen for the reading as will 
make it possible for those to be absent who do not wish to hear. 
And the presence of persons conscientiously opposed to hearing 
should never be required. 

3. The reason for this permission I find in the fact that the 
Bible is a text-book of morals. True it is likewise a religious 
book. But I am of the opinion that with the majority of men 
the strictest public morality cannot be maintained without the 
superior sanctions of religion. The Vedas and the Zend-Avesta 
in the East, the Eddas in Norseland, the Hermitic books in 
ancient Egypt, and the Prayers of Hurakan in Central America 
are among the non-Christian illustrations of this truth. Lecky 
has rightly said that “all religions governing mankind have done 
so by speaking to the heart.” Simple knowledge of duty is not 
enough. 

4. But when the Bible is read solely as a religious book, 
for spiritual instruction and devotion alone, the case is altogether 
different. I believe that no teacher employed and paid by the 
state has any right to take any part of the time for which he is 
so paid either to give religious instruction or to inculcate reli¬ 
gious sentiment. He may hold distinctively religious exercises 
in his school, if objection is not made, if he acts as a private 
citizen and not as an agent of the state, if the exercise is strictly 
voluntary, and if the time thus occupied is not that prescribed 
by the state for the official instruction of its youth. 

5. Suppose that for any reason the people of the United 
States should abandon the Christian standard of morals and 
adopt the code of Buddha, of Islam, or of Joseph Smith. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, that Gibbon's learned opinions, Ingersoll’s 
eloquent periods, Arnold’s Light of Asia , or Max Muller’s beau¬ 
tiful but doubtful translation of the Yajur Veda should revolu¬ 
tionize the public morals of this country and make Brahmins of 
us all. Then the Vedas ought to take the place now held by the 
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Bible as the text-book of the moral code. Then, if any religious 
book were read in the schools of the state that book should be 
the Veda. I have made this supposition in order to emphasize 
the remark that as things now are a Brahmin citizen of this 
Christian state should be accorded all the rights and privileges 
which under conditions just supposed I myself might ask as a 
lone representative of the Christian faith in a nation of Brah¬ 
mins. 

6. The principle of state control over education must not 
be misunderstood or perverted. Such control extends only so 
far as that education is concerned which is necessary for the 
citizen as such. The state may say that every child shall be 
educated to this extent. But it may not restrict education within 
these narrow limits of political requirement. Every child is an 
immortality as well as a prospective citizen. His spiritual per¬ 
sonality is immeasurably more important than his citizenship. 
The one is superficial, involving but a limited earthly existence. 
The other is central, determining the illimitable expanses of the 
eternal life. That type of education which simply prepares for 
citizenship is therefore at best an incomplete thing. Indeed, it 
is fatally defective. The spiritual development of the child is 
the essential thing. All else is incidental. 

Let no one complain, however, because state education 
leaves out this essential. The state must leave it out. Because 
it is so essential, so vital, it cannot be safely entrusted to the 
state. Physical force must not touch the soul. Violation of 
this principle has cost Christendom thousands of innocent lives 
and ages of retarded progress. Let it no longer be violated. 
This country stands for absolute religious liberty in the world, 
and can afford to abide by its principles, let who will object. 

IV. Should the state make appropriations to denominational 
schools ? This question has been seldom discussed in this 
country. Not many cases have arisen in which it has been 
brought to a practical issue. Doubtless many intelligent citizens 
have not thought far into it. Some have thought that it has no 
depths into which to look. And yet it is neither an empty 
question nor a dead issue. Within a few years past it has arrested 
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public attention as never before. The last Congress of the 
United States gave many hours to its discussion. 

Before approaching the main question here involved, the 
relation of the state to the denominational schools in general 
must be briefly referred to. Conditions governing this relation 
are the following: (i) As a matter of fact these schools exist 
either by special charter from the state or under general law 
equivalent thereto. (2) The state does not attempt to manage the 
school thus chartered, to supervise its action, to exact reports, 
or in any way to secure the maintenance of its chartered rights 
and duties. Complete confidence is reposed in its promptness 
and political honor. (3) It is taken for granted that the school 
may do some things which the state may not do. Indeed, the 
raison ditre of the school is’ found in this fact. Notably, the 
school may teach certain religious doctrines in which its founders 
are specially interested and for which the state is not at all 
responsible. (4) It is expressly or tacitly understood that the 
school is neither to teach doctrines inimical to the state, nor to 
violate the stipulations of its charter. Upon these conditions 
the school takes its place as a legal entity in society, henceforth 
to be treated, both by the state and by individuals, very much 
as any citizen would be treated under similar circumstances. 
(5) It will be readily seen that such a school sustains two 
distinct relations, one to the state, the other to the religious 
denomination by which it is controlled. Now, since every rela¬ 
tion involves a corresponding duty, and duties cannot conflict, it 
follows that obligations growing out of these distinct relations 
must be both distinct and self-consistent. 

Applying these facts to the question before us, we notice: 

1. The state has no right to make appropriations for the 
general support of such a school. If it does, the state thereupon 
becomes responsible for all that the school does. If you pay 
me for doing a certain deed, or bear my expenses in the doing 
of it, you are in the same position morally as though you did 
the deed yourself. Qui facitper alium, facit per se. Now, since 
the differential characteristic of a denominational school is its 
avowed attachment to certain religious beliefs and practices, and 
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since the state has no right to recognize or encourage any reli¬ 
gious matter whatever, it is manifest that such portion of the 
work of the school as relates in any way to religion is entirely 
beyond the prerogative of the state. But any general appro¬ 
priation is applicable to the entire work of the school. Hence 
some part of the state’s money has been paid for teaching reli¬ 
gion. This is a clear case of the misappropriation of public 
funds. 

2. As to specific appropriations for stipulated uses, there may 
be a variety of cases. (1) The state may bargain for a legiti¬ 
mate service which the school may legitimately perform. For 
example, the instruction of an Indian youth in such things, 
and such only, as the state can properly require, provided the 
school were at liberty to give such instruction and such only, 
and upon special agreement to that effect, would be quite as 
legitimate as for the state to employ a private citizen for the 
same service. (2) There may be legitimate service which the ' 
school could not legitimately engage to do. For instance, if 
a given school is bound by relations to its denomination to give 
certain religious instruction to all its students, then such a school 
could not withhold this instruction from wards of the state. (3) 
Paradoxical as it may seem, a school might legitimately do ille¬ 
gitimate service. This would be the case if the government 
should employ a denominational school to teach the wards of 
the state, just as its other students are taught, without any 
restrictions whatever. Such a bargain the school might legiti¬ 
mately carry out, provided it had no convictions to the contrary. 
But the government has no right to make such a bargain. (4) 

In the absence of all restrictions or stipulations as to the subject- 
matter of instruction, it may safely be taken for granted that the 
bargain is illegitimate. One party to such a contract is cer¬ 
tainly wrong; both are probably wrong. 

Now, if these principles are applied and strictly enforced, 
there can be no sort of objection to the state’s employing 
denominational schools to teach its Indian wards. But I hope 
not to be judged too severely when I express my decided con¬ 
viction that in all such contracts the chances are far more than 
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ten to one against the honest application of these principles. 
Strictly conscientious schools are unwilling to take such con¬ 
tracts. All others are certainly disqualified. 

V. I pass to another question involved in the ethics of the 
state. Should officers of state and witnesses at court be required 
to take an oath before entering upon their respective duties? 

When President Cleveland said, 41 A public office is a public 
trust,” he uttered no new truth. He simply put into attractive 
and portable form a very ancient doctrine. Plato held that 
officers of state have two duties, (i) to make the interest of the 
citizens their great aim ; (2) to take care of the whole body of 
the republic. It has always seemed proper that officers, when 
about to assume such grave duties, should give some public 
assurances as to their convictions and purposes in the case. 
This expectation has assumed two forms, pledges before elec¬ 
tion, and oaths of office after election. The history of the civil 
oath is a long one. The oath itself is based upon the theory 
that a man who will not naturally tell the truth will become 
truthful by first calling God to witness what he is about to say, 
and imprecating eternal vengeance upon his soul in case he 
should falsify. Or, in case of an officer, that he will be made 
honest and faithful by means of such solemn preliminary exer¬ 
cises. 

Concerning the oath and this thebry of it the following may 
be said: 

1. It is only the lowest type of man that can be influenced 
by such considerations. Any respectably intelligent man knows 
that all he says and does is in the presence of the Almighty, 
and under the constant scrutiny of his omniscient eye. He like¬ 
wise knows that God will punish iniquity neither less nor more 
because the sinner asks him to. This, of course, in case the 
citizen testifying or officiating believes in God at all. But in 
case he does not believe in God the oath has no effect whatever, 
unless it be to disgust him. 

2. The oath as usually administered, by a bad man or at best 
in a rapid, perfunctory, irreverent manner, has no moral signifi¬ 
cance whatever. Indeed, it is little short of a blasphemy. 
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3. In the case of an atheist who is conscientious—and there 
are some such—the oath becomes an iniquity. Either it 
requires him to assume a belief in God which he has not, and so 
to tell an untruth in the forlorn attempt to prove himself true 
and faithful, or else it debars him, on purely religious grounds, 
from certain rights of citizenship. Either of these results is 
both iniquitous and calamitous. 

The repeated exclusion of Mr. Bradlaugh from the British 
parliament simply because he could not conscientiously recog¬ 
nize God in the customary oath of office is a standing reproach 
against Christian England, in this advanced age of enlighten¬ 
ment, toleration, and religious liberty. Whatever good purpose 
the civil oath may have served in the past, its day of usefulness 
is evidently done, and no Christian nation ought any longer to 
require it. 

4. There is another matter closely associated with the civil 
oath which demands a passing notice. I refer to perjury and 
the penalties enacted for its punishment. The connection 
between perjury and the oath is inveterate, and yet it is neither 
essential nor vital. Indeed, it is merely incidental. The oath is 
religious in origin and character. Perjury laws are secular. The 
oath appeals to eternity and the sanctions of the higher life. 
Perjury laws appeal to time and the sanctions of the earthly 
life. The former appeal is closed against the state. The latter 
appeal is open to the state. Historically the two have been 
connected, as the term “perjury” suggests. But it need not 
have been so. If a man falsifies at court it is evidently proper 
to punish him for it. If an officer of state betrays the trust 
reposed in him as such it is right to impeach him, or to visit 
other pains and penalties upon him, for malfeasance of trust. 
No reasonable objection can be brought against existing penal¬ 
ties attached to the violation of an oath. The objection is, that 
they are attached to so unreasonable and foolish a thing as a 
civil oath. They are in bad company. In themselves they are 
just. But they ought to be exacted for the violation of truth 
or of official duty, not of a needless, meaningless oath. The sole 
purpose is to make a man tell the truth or do his duty. This 
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can be accomplished as well without an oath as with it. A 
pledge or affirmation, as allowed in the Constitution of the 
United States, and as now practiced in some of the courts, meets 
the case exactly. Its violation entails the same penalties. It 
proposes political punishment for political crime. This is just 
and right. Best of all, it avoids the awful inconsistency of 
imprecating divine vengeance on a frail, fallible mortal, in case 
he should come short in any respect of doing his whole duty. 
I trust the day is not far distant when the substitution now 
occasionally made will become universal, and when, among all 
Christian nations at least, the administration of a civil oath will 
be known only in history. The ends of justice and liberty will 
be thereby promoted, and the public morals advanced. 

VI. Should blasphemy be punishable by law ? 

This is another of those questions involving the ethical func¬ 
tions of the state. Blasphemy has been variously defined. In 
its narrow sense it means profane swearing, the taking of God’s 
name in vain. But it likewise includes all irreverence to God 
by asserting attributes contrary to his nature, by denying attri¬ 
butes essential to him, or by offering any reproach to his divine 
personality. In some Christian states the statutes against blas¬ 
phemy include all malicious revilings of God, of the Christian 
religion, the Holy Scriptures, the established church, the virgin 
Mary, and the saints. In this country separation of church and 
state has largely reduced the content of the term “blasphemy” 
in its legal sense. And still many states of the Union have 
included much more than profanity in the crime of blasphemy 
as punishable by law. Recent attempts in certain states to 
restrain Mr. Ingersoll from lecturing within their borders, and to 
indict him for blasphemous utterances in his lectures, illustrate 
the supposed intent of the laws in such cases provided. A man 
need not swear profanely in order to be indictable for blas¬ 
phemy. 

Concerning this whole subject there are several undeniable 
statements to be made. 

i. Blasphemy is a most inexcusable sin. Every man must 
either believe in God or not believe in him. If he does not 
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believe in God why should he be constantly swearing in his 
name ? Such a practice is a piece of unmeaning folly, to say the 
least of it. But, to say more of it, if one knows the practice to 
be offensive to his fellow citizens, it then becomes a piece of 
ill breeding, an inexcusable effrontery. I never yet knew a man 
to swear from a sense of duty. 

But to the one who does believe in God the sin of blasphemy 
is all the greater. It is simply unaccountable that a man who 
really believes in an infinite, all-wise, all-holy God should have 
any disposition either to think lightly of his being or to speak 
lightly of his name. It is hard for me to respect either the 
intelligence or the moral sense of a consciously blasphemous 
man. 

2. My second statement is that the state has no right to 
punish sin. God alone can do that. There are certain sins 
which the state may punish, but not because they are sins. All 
sin is disloyalty to God and all disloyalty to God is sin. But 
some sins, in addition to this essential quality, are likewise inci¬ 
dentally injurious to men. These sins, within limits, the state 
may punish. But I repeat not because they are sinful, but solely 
because they are injurious to men. A man may be a horrible 
sinner against God and his fellow-men may never know it. But 
even if they do know it, if he takes pains to parade it before 
them and to glory in it, they have still no right to punish him 
for it. The relations of every soul to his Maker must be forever 
held inviolable by the hand of human law. 

3. If these principles be correct it follows that the state 
has no right to punish blasphemy. If it can do this then it can 
likewise punish every other sin against God. Furthermore, the 
right to punish carries with it the duty to punish. And the state 
must act as the spiritual censor of every citizen. Religious lib¬ 
erty must be abolished and inquisitorial fires relighted. These 
conclusions may be unwelcome and somewhat startling, but they 
are the outcome of relentless logic and cannot be evaded. The 
only safe course for the state is to let the entire spiritual being 
of the citizen absolutely alone. If left free in this realm he may 
be good or he may be bad. God alone can judge him. But one 
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thing is certain. If not freely good he cannot be good at all. 
Forced goodness is not good, nor fiat virtue virtuous. 

4. On the other hand, it cannot be maintained that all blas¬ 
phemy must be exempt from punishment. In certain cases there 
may be elements connected with it which make it punishable. 
I mention two such possible cases. (1) What is known as 
vicious or malicious swearing. This form is symptomatic. It 
indicates something. It shows that its perpetrator is angry and 
in all probability is such a one as is about to break the peace. 
He can therefore be righteously apprehended for it, just as a 
citizen who threatens another can be bound over to keep the 
peace. Notice, however, that the basis of action in this case is 
found not in the actual relation of the prisoner’s words to God, 
but in their prospective relation to man. Any other words indi¬ 
cating the same condition of mind might bring the same inter¬ 
ference by the state. Manifestly, an injurer of society cannot be 
released from punishment simply because he is likewise a reviler 
of God. (2) The second case is that of habitual, profuse, indis¬ 
criminate, excessive profanity. This practice is offensive to good 
citizens and demoralizing to society. It is not punishable on 
this account, however. Good citizens are sometimes very 
unreasonably offended. Even truth and right may offend them. 
Forty years ago abolition agitators offended many such citizens, 
but they ought not to have been indicted for it. Neither can 
every tendency to demoralize society entail civil punishment. 
Almost every sin has some such tendency. Staying away from 
church, criticising the choir, or announcing a personal defect in 
the preacher will doubtless injure the moral fibre of some weak 
soul attendant thereupon. And yet no one would think such 
indiscretions indictable. If it be right to punish at all in the 
case now before us, I would base such punishment on the gen¬ 
eral right to abate a nuisance. Profanity in a religious assembly 
is certainly abatable as a nuisance. And I am not prepared to 
deny that the constant interlarding of conversation, otherwise 
reasonably intelligible,with expressions, senseless, distracting, and 
aggravating to citizens in general, may possibly be abatable as a 
nuisance. Certainly they are not punishable simply as blasphemy. 
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5, All laws against blasphemy as such are relicts of a 
bygone age, are wrong in themselves, are practically a dead 
letter, and should be removed from the statute books. 

Much is constantly being said and written about the pecul¬ 
iarities of the present age as contrasted with former ages. But I 
believe that there is nothing more characteristic of it than its 
ability to look on both sides of a disputed question. This abil¬ 
ity is a recent acquirement of the genus homo . Preceding ages 
have been invariably marked by prejudice. But prejudice is 
simply a one-sided view of things, a judging too soon, before 
the evidence is heard. The exercise of this new and growing 
ability has wrought great changes in the state and the church, 
as well as in individual thought and action. When Philip II, of 
Spain, reduced the army, destroyed the navy, and prostrated the 
resources of his imperial domain, in the vain attempt with his 
matchless Armada to extirpate heresy from Europe, it was 
simply because he took a one-sided view of his duty as a Chris¬ 
tian emperor. No Christian emperor of this age would take such 
a view. When Catholics burned Protestants, Calvinists punished 
Arminians, Lutherans oppressed Calvinists, and Puritans ban¬ 
ished Baptists, it was simply because they took a one-sided view 
of the duty of the church toward dissenters. No such view is 
now taken. So late as 1838 bishops of Durham and Norwich, 
having in an unguarded moment subscribed for a book written 
by a Unitarian, were required to make humble apology for their 
inexcusable indiscretion. It would read like the wildest romance 
if such a thing were required today. Now it seems to me that 
the existing statutes against blasphemy have grown out of a sim¬ 
ilar one-sided view of the duty of the state toward religion. 
Certainly the state ought to secure religion in the free exercise 
of all its rights. But it ought not therefore to punish the ene¬ 
mies of religion. Most assuredly it ought not to punish honest 
dissenters from prevailing phases of religious belief. For such 
dissent, through all the ages, has furnished the only avenue of 
religious progress. If a man should say a word against the wor¬ 
ship of the Virgin, or against some one of the long catalogue of 
saints, I scarcely think there is a Christian state in all Europe 
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today that really believes he ought to be punished for it 
Neither do I think that the Christian people of this nation now 
really believe that Mr. Ingersoll ought to be incarcerated for 
speaking blasphemous words against the Bible and the God of 
the Bible. Now nothing is to be gained by retaining a law 
whose execution is neither possible nor proper. 

We who believe in absolute religious liberty must have the 
courage to be consistent with our own convictions. Even if a 
man does most wantonly outrage all our most sacred feelings 
and beliefs, we must not turn inquisitors and persecute him for 
it. We have such abiding confidence in the inspired truth of 
God’s Word and in the divine power of Jesus Christ over the 
human heart and life, that we ask no arm of state to avenge the 
friends or punish the enemies of the Cross. More than this 
We insist that the state be strictly neutral in all matters of reli¬ 
gion, and that every law and act of government be consistent 
with such neutrality. This does not mean that we as Christians 
are neutral. Religious indifferentism in the church is quite as 
deplorable as religious intolerance in the state. That mawkish, 
invertebrate sentimentalism in religion which has no fixed con¬ 
victions, which never thinks, which believes anything or nothing 
according to the latest theological or philosophical fad, without 
investigation or rational apprehension, is deserving of neither 
confidence nor respect. One-sided religious views should indeed 
be discarded. But men should not therefore sluggishly close 
their eyes and take no view at all. 

The soldier with the strongest armor can calmly face the 
fiercest foe. So the Christian with the firmest hold on God and 
truth can safely challenge error in any of its forms. The state 
which is purest, wisest, strongest can give the greatest freedom 
to its citizens. So the church which is centered on the deepest 
truths of God can afford to be most tolerant of others. Polarity 
of doctrine gives fixity of purpose, solidarity of character, con¬ 
sistency of life. Unfortunately, of many a modern religionist it 
might be prophesied, as of one of old, 44 Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel." 

It will be observed that questions hitherto presented are all 
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politico-religious questions. They refer, directly or remotely, 
to relations of church and state. But manifestly many other 
questions along other lines of thought must be included in any 
adequate presentation of our theme, Ethics of the State. It 
would be interesting to follow these lines, had not the discus¬ 
sion already become so extended as to forbid even a mention of 
them. 

In concluding this paper it may be well to sum up briefly 
the results of our studies as hitherto pursued. We have found : 
(i) that ethical law is universal, including every voluntary act 
of every free intelligence, whether exerted singly or in com¬ 
bination with other free intelligences, and that therefore acts of 
state are ethical in character; (2) that the citizen owes duties 
to the state as an ethical entity, and that among these duties are 
the obligations to love, to obey, to support, and to cooperate 
with the state; (3) that the state likewise has duties to its 
citizens, among which are these: to maintain its own sover¬ 
eignty, to protect and improve its citizens, and to respect their 
rights of personality ; (4) that the state should not enforce 
Sabbath observance, that church property need not be taxed, 
that the Bible may be read as a religious book in schools of the 
state, but should not be forced upon unwilling ears, that gen¬ 
eral appropriations by the state should never be made to denom¬ 
inational schools, that the civil oath should be abolished, and 
that blasphemy as such should not be punishable by law. 

These conclusions are believed to be correct beyond the 
possibility of successful contradiction. They are held firmly, 
yet always subject to revision upon the advent of new light 
concerning them. This is the proper attitude toward all second¬ 
ary truth. Loyalty to what we have is perfectly consistent 
with hospitality to what we may hereafter receive. Conviction 
of truth is not intellectual opacity, nor is attachment to duty 
moral obscurity. 
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Philosophy of Theism ; being the Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Edinburgh in 1895-6. By Alex¬ 
ander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. Second series. Edin¬ 
burgh and London : W. Blackwood & Sons; New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 304, 8vo. $2. 

The second volume of Professor Fraser’s lectures is marked by the 
same maturity of thought, sobriety of statement, and perspicuity of 
style which we remarked upon in our review of the first. There the 
three theories of atheism, theism, and pantheism were set in contrast 
with one another as different solutions of the problem of the universe. 
The question was proposed, Which of these three is the most reason¬ 
able answer to be rendered to the fundamental question of our relation 
to the universe ? Is man only a thing, or is he also a person ? Do we 
stand in a moral relation to an Infinite Personality ? It was contended 
that conscience enables us to answer this inquiry in the affirmative. 
We belong to a “ morally principled universe’’and so “ may everywhere 
recognize and rest in God.” This conclusion is not shaken by the fact 
of the existence of crude forms of religion, of fetichism and polytheism, 
any more than the calculus is overthrown by the circumstance that 
some tribes know nothing of distinction of number. The true inter¬ 
pretation of nature is the moral and theistic one; and in this position 
Kant was right. Even physical faith in natural order presupposes 
moral trust in the universal power. It is implied in the trustworthi¬ 
ness of experience. It is thus a necessary postulate. “ Manifested 
power,” Herbert Spencer's own phrase, cannot be unknown or unknow¬ 
able power. His philosophy oscillates between universal nescience 
and non-moral power, Pyrrhonism and pantheism. “The eternal 
divine gospel that God is love may be taken as another expression for 
that perfect moral trustworthiness of the final principle of existence,” 
which is the essential principle of theistic faith. The present volume 
carries out these propositions by an exposition of the relations of the 
theological problem to man. The titles of the chapters, viz., Causation 
Theistically Interpreted; Cosmical Adaptation and Divine Design: 
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Teleological, Divine Necessity: Ontological, and Philosophical, Faith 
indicate the course of the discussion in the first 120 pages. Then 
follow five chapters in which the doubts and queries suggested by the 
existence of evil, optimism and progress, miracle and its real nature, 
the mystery of death and the question of immortality, are handled with 
equal candor and ability. Objections and difficulties are fairly stated, 
and whatever weight can be justly conceded to them is conceded. The 
issue of the inquiries is the conclusion that faith in the supreme moral 
personality is not undermined by the fact of moral evil or by the fact 
of death, or by what is left of unfathomed mystery in the moral and 
providential administration of the world. To the pages (142-240) in 
wlpch this luminous discussion is conducted we must refer the reader 
who would gain an adequate knowledge of its contents and a due 
impression of its soundness and value. 


Yale Divinity School. 


George P. Fisher. 


Esquisse d’une Philosophie de la Religion D’APRfes la Psy¬ 
chology et l’Histoire. Par Auguste Sabatier, Professeur 
de rUniversit£ de Paris, Doyen de la Faculty de Th^ologie 
Protestante. Paris: Fischbacher, 1897. Pp. xvi+415, 
8vo. Fr. 7.50. 

This is not by any means a great book, nevertheless it is a supremely 
interesting one. For the production of a work of the former class 
the times must be ripe, the age must codperate with the author. A 
period of transition favors the appearance of a suggestive book, espe¬ 
cially in so far as it induces a writer to reproduce semi-consciously the 
prevailing conflict of opinion or absence of clear constructive tendency. 

Philosophy of religion is at present passing through that kind of 
change which commonly accompanies growth. This department of 
inquiry numbers today little more than sixty years. With the appear¬ 
ance of Hegel's Lectures, in 1832, it may be said to have finally dis¬ 
possessed its ancestor, natural theology. For rather more than a 
generation thereafter Hegelian ideas and methods practically usurped 
the field; and one might say that the publication of Professor Otto 
Pfleiderer's classical work, in 1868, marked the beginning of the end 
of this epoch. Since then Hegelian principles have doubtless passed 
over into Britain, France, Italy, and the United States, and, in this 
new environment, have contrived to preserve their authority till within 
the last decade. But during this generation, which may be termed the 
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second epoch of philosophy of religion, a parallel movement has 
been in rapid progress. Facts of which Hegel knew nothing, informa¬ 
tion that his followers tend only too often to minimize or miss, have 
come to light. The labors of McLennan, Maine, and Robertson 
Smith, of Professor Max Muller, Mr. Tylor, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. J. G. Frazer, and Mr. F. B. Jevons—to mention the names 
of British writers only—have intervened. The knowledge of ancient 
religions and civilizations has been vastly extended, like the informa¬ 
tion concerning primitive man and his customs; psychology has 
acquired a new importance; changed methods of investigation have 
wholly altered the outlook. As a result, an almost unanimous tendency 
to doubt the validity and usefulness of metaphysical formalism has 
gradually revealed itself. Thinkers begin to see that the entire field 
must be restudied without prejudice, and especially without the precon¬ 
ceptions incident to an a priori scheme which is brought to the facts 
and forced upon them willy-nilly. Further, it is becoming plainer 
and plainer that religion cannot be viewed as an intellectual phenome¬ 
non exclusively. Its roots extend, not only to the mind of man, but 
to his whole nature, drawing sustenance from volition and sentiment 
no less than from reason. In other words, a marked movement is 
traceable away from formal metaphysics and in the direction of psy¬ 
chological and historical investigation. Like all reactions, this one 
has run too far. For history and psychology have their necessary 
metaphysical implications, and these cannot be neglected. 

Yet, in this very disparagement of metaphysics in the interest 
of history and psychology lie at once the hope for the future and the 
transition character of the contemporary attitude. Professor Sabatier's 
book is supremely interesting, because it indicates, better than any 
other work with which I am acquainted, the processes now in progress. 
Its limitations, like its value, center in its non-metaphysical nature, 
and in its effort to heighten the importance of psychology and history. 
Suggestion marks its every page; evidence of grasp is by no means so 
easily found. 

The plan of the work obviously indicates what may be termed its 
sporadic character. After a preface, in which the incoherence of 
philosophy of religion under the metaphysical rigime is emphasized 
and the need for sober history and psychology noted, Professor Sabatier 
proceeds to attack his problem along three main lines. His First 
Book treats of Religion, and is subdivided into four chapters—on the 
Psychological Origin of Religion; Religion and Revelation; Miracle 
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and Inspiration ; and the Religious Development of Mankind. The 
Second Book is entitled Christianity, and the subject-matter falls into 
three chapters—Hebraism or the Origin of the Gospel; the Essence 
of Christianity; and the Principal Historical Forms of Christianity. 
The closing book, with the title Dogma, contains four chapters—What 
is Dogma? the Life of Dogmas and their Historical Evolution; the 
Science of Dogmas; and a Critical Theory of Religious Knowledge. 
It is a curious collocation of themes, and very well serves to show the 
somewhat chaotic conception of the author in regard to the precise aim 
of philosophy of religion. For this reason, too, the treatment possesses 
that flexibility and fluidity so admirably suited to the present situation. 

Four lines of thought converge in the book — the theological, his¬ 
torical, psychological, and philosophical. The value of the work done 
upon each is very different. The theological positions are much the 
strongest. The chapters on Miracle and Inspiration, on Hebraism, 
on the Essence of Christianity, and all the sections on Dogma are 
excellent. They display competent knowledge, eminent fairness and 
scientific appreciation, and many of their suggestions are full of insight. 
The historical Ueberblicke are often most stimulating, and are invariably 
marked by great freshness. The consideration of the Religious Devel¬ 
opment of Mankind, of the Principal Historical Forms of Christianity, 
and of the Evolution of Christian Dogma in History, affords ample 
evidence of a. certain happy valiancy that shakes one out of all ordinary 
ruts. The same praise cannot be conscientiously bestowed upon the 
psychological and philosophical portions. The psychologicalufacts on 
which the argument is based are far too general. So much is this so 
that the method often recalls metaphysical a priorism against which 
the author protests. And redaction in the interest of a preconceived 
psychological scheme is just as objectionable as that set forth for the 
purpose of aggrandizing a metaphysical theory. The weakest part of 
the work is the purely philosophical portion; — the concluding chapter 
on the Nature of Religious Knowledge. Here Professor Sabatier 
makes most dangerous admissions, and employs arguments which are 
conspicuously double-edged. He appears to have been seriously 
affected by Ritschlianism, and this to such on extent that, if his con¬ 
tentions were true, they would entirely preclude the possibility of any¬ 
thing in the nature of philosophy of religion. Bookkeeping by double 
entry has no place in the accounting of human experience. 

Throughout the book is written in that limpid style peculiar to 
the French ; its objectivity forms its most attractive characteristic; it 
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is the style that puts the Germans to shame and makes English writers 
despair. Everyone interested in the subject ought to procure the 
volume, not expecting a systematic philosophy of religion, but a series 
of suggestions, enlivening in themselves, and raising several problems 
that have hitherto received too scanty attention. I am glad to notice 
that a second edition has already been called for. A full index would 
be a welcome addition. 

R. M. Wbnley. 

University of Michigan. 


An Introduction to the History of Religion. By Frank 
Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. London: Methuen & Co., 
1897. Pp« vii + 443 ; cloth. 10s. 6d. 

This introduction to the history of religion deserves high com¬ 
mendation for its modesty, impartiality of tone, and suggestiveness. 
Though pretending to be little more than a compilation from authori¬ 
ties on anthropology, it really is — from the discriminating use of its 
material and the philosophical power of the author— an original and 
valuable contribution to the study of early religion, and therefore to 
the study of all religion. In studying any subject we must begin at 
the beginning. It bears, too, on those large problems, raised by bib - 
lical introduction, which are to be solved neither by the old dogmatism 
which rested on uncritical tradition nor by the new and sometimes 
sniffy dogmatism of modern literary criticism. Both of these dogma¬ 
tisms have done good service in their time; but the time has come for 
something better. A patient and thorough investigation of all the facts 
is now demanded. That is being carried on, but much labor is still needed 
to complete the work. Clearly, too, no other method but the compara¬ 
tive can be used to ascertain wherein the things investigated — whether 
religions or anything else—resemble each other and wherein they differ. 
For though some who are rightly reluctant to appear to compromise the 
exclusive claims of Christianity are jealous of a method which to them 
implies that all religions are alike, they must on consideration admit 
that, just as comparative philology implies that languages differ from 
each other and comparative anatomy implies that animals differ in 
structure, so the use of the comparative method in the study of reli¬ 
gions “ is a standing disproof of the idea that all religions are alike.” 
“The comparative method can only be used where there are differences 
in the things compared. Indeed, we may go further and say that it is 
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for the sake of ascertaining these differences that the method is brought 
into use.” Thus, for example, it is a small thing for anyone to point 
out the resemblances which exist, on the one hand, between the cosmog¬ 
ony and the flood traditions found inscribed on the tablets of Nineveh 
and transliterated from older sources or found in the valley of the Nile, 
and those accounts, on the other hand, which we have in the book of 
Genesis concerning the creation of the world and the Noachian deluge. 
Surely, it is of much more consequence to insist on the great differ¬ 
ences, and to seek for an adequate explanation of that spiritual eleva¬ 
tion and the entire absence of crude mythological and polytheistic 
accessories in the biblical stories which make them still profitable read¬ 
ing for young and old, and for the man of science as well as for the 
man on the street. There are, however, people who become so fas¬ 
cinated with the resemblances on the surface that they jump to the 
conclusion that no difference worth speaking of exists between the 
Bible and Babylonian or Turanian or Hamitic tradition. There are 
others, again, so terrified because such a conclusion has been formed 
and announced to the world that they feel it their duty to deny the 
resemblance, and to denounce those who admit it as false brethren. 
The same spirit makes them cry, Can anything good come out of 
anthropology? as soon as they are informed that some anthropologists 
have assumed that all religion is merely developed fetichism or anim¬ 
ism or something of the sort. Between the impatient unbeliever and 
the impatient believer the man of science and the man of faith walk 
together, hand in hand, enriching the world, and resting on the word, 
“ He that believeth doth not make haste.” Let us have the facts, all the 
facts, and, if possible, nothing but the facts, is today the cry of sensible 
men; and therefore it is that a book like Robertson Smith’s Religion 
of the Semites , concerning which Dr. Jevons writes, “My obligations 
are too great for their expression to be confined in footnotes,” is worth 
all the eloquent declamation of defenders of the faith in church courts, 
or all the “guesses” at the riddle of existence which the most accom¬ 
plished man of letters can give us. 

Totemism, that is, the belief which identified with the divine a 
species of animals or plants which was regarded as the ancestor of the 
tribe, is the earliest form of religion known to science. It may be 
added that the worship originally accorded to the whole species was 
after a time appropriated to one individual of the species. As to this 
faith, while no authority now accepts Mr. Spencer’s theory that it orig¬ 
inated in the worship of ancestors, it is admitted that “ the nature of 
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religious belief in the pre-totemistic stage is entirely matter of conjec¬ 
ture.” Dr. Jevons argues with much acuteness that pre-totemism must 
have been a “simple and amorphous monotheism.” He takes issue 
squarely with those who maintain that as monotheism is the highest 
form of belief, it must have gradually developed from the lower forms 
of totemism and polytheism, through intermediate stages. Admitting 
every plea that seems to make for the ordinary evolutionary view, that 
the higher must have developed from the lower, he strongly insists 
that the highest must have been implicit in consciousness from the 
beginning, and also that evolution and progress are two very different 
things. Evolution is constant, but progress very rare. Indeed, 
“evolution may well be, from the religious point of view, one long 
process of degeneration.” Progress is certainly as exceptional in 
religion as in other things, and where it takes place must be due to 
exceptional causes. “If evolution takes place, something must be 
evolved; and that something, as being continuously present in all the 
different stages, may be called the continuum of religion.” He thus 
finds in the consciousness of primitive man that which only became 
fully explicit, millenniums after his appearance on earth. He puts this 
point again, near the end of his work, in the following striking pas¬ 
sage: 

“ Once more, we must remember that the facts of consciousness 
were the same for early as for civilized man ; but they were not as yet 
discriminated. They swam before man’s untrained eye, and ran into 
one another. Even the fundamental division of objects into animate and 
inanimate had not been fixed. But even so, all was not irrational chaos 
for man. In the outer world of his experience the laws of nature, which 
are God’s laws, worked with the same regularity then as now. In the 
world of his inner experience God was not far from him at any time. 
If he could not formulate the laws of nature, at least he had the key 
to their comprehension in the conviction, not expressed but acted on, 
that nature was uniform. If his spiritual vision was dim, his con¬ 
sciousness of God was at least so strong, to start with, that he has never 
since ceased seeking after him. The law of continuity holds of reli¬ 
gion as of other things.” 

What more natural form of belief, in this primitive stage of existence, 
could there be than the conception of God as manifesting himself in 
some natural object I No wonder that totemism was world-wide. “ The 
haunting sense of something incomprehensible, and therefore divine, 
has to be objectified in some form, and that form or totem becomes 
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the vehicle for the ideal union of the family or tribe.*' (Christianity 
and Idealism , by Professor John Watson.) 

Most suggestive are the chapters on “Totemism and Survivals of 
Totemism,** especially the argument that “ totemism was the prime 
motor of all material progress." Progress would have been impossible 
without the domestication of animals and of plants, and success in 
either direction demanded labor and experimentation, for which the 
savage is naturally incapable. Only “ in totemism have we a cause 
persistent, world-wide, and adequate to account for the facts." What 
we consider a form of religion so crude as to excite surprise and pity 
was thus indispensable to any material civilization! The lowest reli¬ 
gion is clearly better than none. 

The development of totemism into polytheism, through the offer¬ 
ing of totem animals in sacrifice, marked another important stage in 
the history of humanity. When it was felt that the union of the human 
and divine was broken, some outward act was needed which would 
signify the reestablishment of the connection. As the totem was 
supposed to share the common life of both parties and to be capable 
of exercising an influence on both, and as a blood covenant was the 
only means known for effecting union with anyone external to the 
tribe, the sacrifice of the totem and a common sacramental meal orig¬ 
inated. The universality of the practice is the most conclusive testi¬ 
mony to the ineradicable craving of man’s heart for union, and com¬ 
munion with God, and to the consciousness that on such union alone 
can right relations with our fellows be based. Here is Dr. Jevons’ 
language: “ The whole human race for thousands of years has been 
educated to the conception that it was only through a divine sacrifice 
that perfect union with God was possible for man. At times the sac¬ 
ramental conception of sacrifice appeared to be about to degenerate 
entirely into the gift theory; but then, in the sixth century, B. C., the 
sacramental conception woke into new life, this time in the form of a 
search for a perfect sacrifice—a search which led Clement and Cyprian 
to try all the mysteries of Greece in vain. But of all the great reli¬ 
gions of the world it is the Christian church alone which is so far heir of 
all the ages as to fulfill the dumb, dim expectation of mankind; in it 
alone the sacramental meal commemorates by ordinance of its founder 
the divine sacrifice which is a propitiation for the sins of all mankind." 

His argument against the derivation of monotheism from polythe¬ 
ism is very decided, and will not be assented to by many who are ready 
to acknowledge that Jewish monotheism was due to a peculiar cause, 
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whether the cause be called special revelation, or greater power of 
spiritual insight on the part of the prophets of Israel, or the peculiar 
character and history of the “ people of revelation.” Admittedly, the 
development of religion in Israel was unique. There was no inter¬ 
mediate stage of polytheism. The teraphim or household gods of 
patriarchal times are evidences of primitive totemism, existing side by 
side with the higher revelation made to Abraham. Subsequently we 
find evidences of a worship of the great powers of nature side by side 
with the spiritual faith of Abraham and Moses. Syncretism, too, we 
find in Israel, but not polytheism. Faith in Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, developed into pure monotheism, and that into the perfect con¬ 
ception of God which Jesus revealed. But many who admit this unique 
development of religion in Israel hold just as firmly that the religion 
of Greece developed from the polytheism of Homer into the mono¬ 
theism of its great poets and philosophers, a monotheism which at its 
best, in Plato, for instance, regarded God as simply transcendent, and 
which, therefore, was incomplete, but which none the less was spiritual 
monotheism. Dr. Jevons is a well-known classical scholar, and cannot 
have overlooked the case of Greece. Yet here are some of the sweep¬ 
ing assertions which he makes regarding the interrelations of mono¬ 
theism and polytheism : 

“Indeed, if we base ourselves on evolutionary principles we may 
safely say that, whatever be the genesis and history of monotheism, 
one thing is certain, namely, that it cannot have developed out of 
polytheism. Both species may be descended from a common ancestor, 
but not one from the other.” (P. 387.) 

“The monotheism of the Jews is a unique and solitary phenomenon 
in the history of religion. Nowhere else in the world has the develop¬ 
ment of religion culminated in monotheism.” (P. 388.) 

“The tendencies which have been supposed in polytheism to make 
for monotheism have always been purely pantheistic—speculative 
rather than practical, metaphysical rather than religious; and, as being 
metaphysical speculations, have always been confined to the cultured 
few, and have never even leavened the polytheism of the masses.” (P. 

. 389-) 

“ Pantheism is the philosophical complement of a pantheon ; but 
the spirit which produced the monotheism of the Jews must have been 
something very different.” (P. 390.) 

All that need be said here on this interesting question is that those 
who maintain the opposite opinion, that monotheism did generally 
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develop and must have developed from polytheism, will have to reckon 
with Dr. Jevons* argument and facts. He attributes the develop¬ 
ment of the primitive amorphous monotheism, with its perfect forms in 
the religion of Israel, to the development of the consciousness of the 
divine personality, due to greater “attention,” on the part of elect 
souls, to the real content of consciousness. What he says concerning 
the gradual realization of the content of consciousness and the extraor¬ 
dinary importance of the faculty of attention—though familiar to 
students of psychology—seems to me worthy of every consideration on 
the part of the ordinary reader. 

G. M. Grant. 


Heilige Schrift und Kritik. Ein Beitrag zur Lehre von der 
heiligen Schrift, insonderheit Alten Testamentes. Von D. 
Wilhelm Volck, ordentlichem Professor an der Universitat 
Dorpat. Erlangen und Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1897. Pp» 
x + 216, 8vo. M. 3.25. 

This is a book of a kind of which one could wish we had more. 
The author believes profoundly both in the Scriptures and in criti¬ 
cism ; and his object is to show that his faith is reasonable and well 
founded. He thinks himself justified in his faith, because he sees in 
the Scriptures the product of two factors, one the free divine activity, 
and the other the free human activity. As a product of the divine 
activity, the Scriptures are the authoritative standard of faith and life 
for the church; as a product of human activity, they are, like ail litera¬ 
ture, a proper subject for investigation and criticism. The treasure is 
heavenly; but the vessels are earthen. 

The book is written by a Lutheran professor, who believes in a 
supernatural Christianity, which is the complement of a supernatural 
history, of which the Old Testament is the inspired and authoritative 
record. He also recognizes the place and value which the modern 
science of criticism must have in biblical and theological study, and 
writes in the scientific spirit. He believes that a lack of religion is not 
essential to the possession of the scientific spirit and the use of the 
scientific method, and that a man can be religious and scientific at the 
same time. His vjew is that the church should openly and gratefully 
recognize the profit which it has gained from the good work of its 
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opponents, and that it should constantly bear in mind the truth 
expressed in the saying, et ab hoste consilium . 

The author accepts the principles and the methods of the higher 
criticism, but rejects many of the results reached by the Reuss-Graf 
school, especially as these are set forth by Wellhausen, because, as he 
claims, these are based upon a presupposition which is not an element 
of the science of criticism, and is indefensible and false. This presup¬ 
position is the absence of every supernatural element in the history of 
Israel, so that this history was only a process of natural evolution, and 
was, in all respects, of exactly the same character as the history of all 
other peoples. That our author, however, is not unwilling to accept 
results of criticism, not based upon the presupposition of the Reuss- 
Graf school, is shown in the statement he makes of his own views about 
the constitution and origin of the Hexateuch. In this statement JE, 
as already made by uniting J and E, is assigned to early times. Then 
PC was added to JE, before the Thora of D was made a part of the 
whole work. JE -f- PC + Joshua, with parts of D not included in the 
Thora, existed in a written form as one work in the time of Hosea, 
Amos, and Micah. Finally, the Thora of D (chaps. 5-28), found in the 
days of Josiah after being for some time unknown, was added to the 
whole collection after it had been worked over into its present form by 
the Deuteronomist. The hand of this Deuteronomist is also seen in 
all that body of history which begins with Genesis and ends with the 
book of Kings, and which did not receive its final redaction before the 
close of the exile. 

The book is an enlargement of previous work by the author, which 
appeared in 1894 and 1895, in the form of contributions to the Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift . The object of the book is twofold. On the one 
hand, the author makes it his aim to show what has been the gain to 
Bible study and religion from the modem science of biblical criticism; 
and, on the other, he seeks to make it clear that there is room for all 
who believe in the supernatural character of the history of Israel, and 
the divine authority of Scripture in the Lutheran church, whatever 
number of the results of criticism they may accept or reject. The 
book is thus a warning against a return to the dogmatic theory of the 
seventeenth century in regard to inspiration. 

The matter of the book is divided into three parts. The first part 
consists of a sketch of the history of the ideas about the Scriptures, 
and the method of their interpretation. The object in this part is to 
show that preconceived ideas about the Scriptures have largely deter- 
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mined the methods of interpreting them, and that the present attitude 
of the Reuss-Graf school towards the Old Testament is the natural 
result of a revolt from the presuppositions of the church in reference 
to the character of the Scriptures. The treatment of this last point is 
defective, and the author fails to carry out his purpose to a satisfactory 
result. In the second part, which is entitled “ Discussion of Principal 
Questions,” the author seeks to show that criticism has a place in bib¬ 
lical study. There must be criticism of the text, there must be criti¬ 
cism of the canon, and there surely may be criticism in regard to all 
the matters which belong under the head of Old Testament introduc¬ 
tion. The rights of criticism, in the case of these latter matters, the 
author finds guaranteed in the character of the Scriptures rightly con¬ 
ceived, and in their nature as the product of a divine and a human 
factor. It is a mistake, in his view, to identify Scripture and revelation. 
Revelation is the incoming of God into history. Scripture is the 
authoritative record of the history which embodies revelation. Scrip¬ 
ture is thus itself, in turn, a part of this history. In both the history 
and the Scriptures the human factor is not negative, but positive. 
Therefore, we are not justified in holding that the Scriptures must be 
free from all signs of human imperfection. We only need to determine 
the line within which these imperfections must lie. This is done when 
we see in Scripture that which it really is, the authoritative record of 
the history of salvation. The Scripture writers were elements in this 
history of salvation, under the influence of the very spirit of God who 
was working in that history. To the work of criticism it is impossible to 
go without some prepossession. But the prepossession of the Christian 
interpreter has the better right. For his prepossession is the result of 
an experience in that life of salvation for which the history of which 
the Old Testament is the record prepared the way. 

This second part of the book is its best and most convincing por¬ 
tion. It seems to the reviewer to present the ground on which those 
who know, by a blessed experience, the realities of a supernatural 
religious life for which they find in the Scriptures the source, the law, 
and the explanation, and yet believe in the advance of knowledge by 
study and research in the domain of theological as well as all other 
science. 

In the third part of the book the author tries to show that the 
naturalistic view of Israelitish history presented by Wellhausen is not 
in harmony with the facts of the Old Testament records, when these 
are fairly treated. For this purpose the author seeks to prove (1) that 
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the monotheism of the decalogue, with its idea of a covenant, did not 
come into being with the political decline of Israel; (2) that the 
decalogue is Mosaic; (3) that the true idea of Jehovah is not a natural 
growth from the crude notions of the Mosaic time; (4) that the book of 
the Covenant is Mosaic; (5) that only one law of two tables (decalogue) 
has come down to us; (6) that the law of sacrifices, and the different 
kinds of sacrifices, go back to the legislation of Moses and his time; 
(7) that the idea of a central sanctuary must go back to the time of 
Moses; (8) that the tabernacle and the unity of worship were of 
Mosaic origin ; (9) that a Levitical priesthood, and a distinction of 
priests and Levites, go back to the time of Moses; (10) that a written 
law, although not in the form of the present priests* code, goes back 
to the time of Moses; (11) that the great national feasts go back to the 
time of Moses; (12) that the Davidic psalms, Isaiah, Micah, Amos, 
Hosea, and Jeremiah, testify to the existence of a law of sacrifice and 
worship; (13) that HG and PC were in existence in the time of 
Ezekiel, and were used by him; (14) that PC is older than the exile. 
Whatever may be thought as to the conclusiveness of some of the 
argumentation of this part of the book, it certainly presents food for 
thought, and sets forth some considerations that must be reckoned 
with by those who reject the writers conclusions. While Volck, in 
a general way, believes that the legislation of the Pentateuch is 
Mosaic, he does not think that the Pentateuch, as we now have it, 
was written by Moses. Rather, he gave principles and norms that 
were afterwards developed into the detailed laws of our present 
Pentateuch. If ever the defenders of the Wellhausen theory of the 
progress of the religious life and history of Israel are conclusively- 
shown to be in error, some such method as that followed in this 
book by Volck, and only some such scientific method, will be adequate 
to the work. 

In general, the book is well written, and the style clear, and not 
difficult for the American or English reader of German. It is only 
occasionally that the writer falls into needless obscurity. The one 
fault to be noticed is a lack of method. There are not infrequently 
digressions from the main line of thought, and, because of this and a 
general want of method, a lack of movement and unity. This fault, 
however, does not seriously mar the general and great value of the 
book. 

S. Burnham. 

Colgate University. 
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Die musikalischen Instruments in den heiligen Schriften 
des Alten Testamentes. Von D. Johann Weiss, 6. o. 
Professor des alttestamentlichen Bibelstudiums an der k. k. 
Universitat in Graz. Festschrift .... aus Anlass der 
Jahresfeier am 15. November 1895. Pp- I0 4» with 7 litho¬ 
graphic plates. Graz: Leuschner & Lubensky, 1895. M. 7. 

The general subject of this monograph is sufficiently indicated by 
its title. The preface distinctly disclaims all intention to add to “the 
unfortunate attempts” to recover the lost tone-system and musical 
praxis of the Hebrews, and proposes simply “ to present briefly the 
probable form and character of the musical instruments, especially in 
comparison with the corresponding remains of the oldest nations.” 

The book consists of three parts : first, a brief ristimi of the pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament in which instruments are mentioned (pp. 
5-15) ; then a systematic and extended discussion of each of them under 
the natural groups of stringed, wind, and percussive instruments (pp. 
16-104); an d, finally, a brief series of neatly engraved illustrations, 
selected from various authorities. 

The opening section is curiously put together. The assumption 
seems almost to be; that the Old Testament is one continuous, homo¬ 
geneous, and equally significant piece of literature. The superficial 
readings of the several books are strung together in serial order without 
the slightest reference to differences of style, purpose, age, or technical 
quality. Chronicles, for example, is naturally drawn upon largely, but 
without critical differentiation from Kings as a source. There is no 
attempt at completeness beyond the historical books, the references in 
the Prophets and the Psalms being left for discussion in the next sec¬ 
tion. Two points may be cited as samples of the authors opinions 
about the musical praxis of the Temple. The ritual is affirmed (p. 14) 
not to have included any purely instrumental music, or any accompani¬ 
ment for song except that executed on certain instruments “selected 
by David for sacred use,” all others being “excluded as too noisy and 
as hindering the song.” And the question whether women participated 
in the Temple music is dexterously negatived, though without wrestling 
long with 1 Chron. 25:6, Ezra 2:65, or Neh. 7:67 (notes, pp. 15 
and 13). On the whole, one is tempted to pronounce this first section 
nearly valueless. It presents nothing new, and what it offers is inval¬ 
idated at many points by an entire lack of historical perspective and 
occasionally also by prejudices apparently due to wholly modern con¬ 
ditions. 
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Far more important is the second or systematic section, though * 
the opening pages have prepared us to expect little sense of historical 
proportion and sequence. Dr. Weiss has brought together a surprising 
mass of references from ancient authors and of modern opinions upon 
them, but they are usually presented without any special sensitiveness 
to the important differences that are to be imagined between periods 
as distinct, for instance, as the Homeric age and the time of Lucian, 
or between civilizations as remote as those of Babylon and of Rome. 
The difficulty of the reader’s sifting and weighing this mass of material 
for himself is made exasperatingly great by the fact that the book has 
no index either of subjects or of passages cited—an unpardonable 
defect. 

Having recorded this general objection to the writer’s method as a 
whole, it is only fair to say at once that the discussion of details is often 
acute and interesting. He begins by affirming that in general the 
accounts of instruments in the Old Testament are so meager that we 
must rely chiefly (i) on comparative data supplied by archaeological 
finds in Syria, Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and Arabia, or by literary 
references to the musical instruments of those countries; and (2) on 
the terms used in ancient versions of the Hebrew text, particularly in 
the Septuagint. As we go on, we find that Dr. Weiss has a rather 
extreme confidence in the value of patristic references as well. As to 
the process of instrumental evolution, so far as it is assumed, we note 
that he puts himself squarely on the side of those who regard percussive 
instruments as the oldest, to which wind and stringed instruments 
were later added — a general theory that is at least doubtful. 

Space forbids our doing more than cite a few illustrations of his 
conclusions. The most elaborate treatment is given the national 
instruments, the kinndr and the nfibel. That they were essentially 
different is clear; but that the Greek translators did not know how to 
indicate the difference, if, indeed, they always felt it, is admitted (p. 19). 
The kinndr is held to have been the universal popular instrument for 
joyful expression, to have been of primitive origin (because mentioned 
in Genesis), etc.; while the ndbel, on the other hand, was an occasional 
adjunct, not for women or ordinary men, nor for secular merrymaking 
(p. 22). The conjecture is hazarded (p. 25) that the word “almug” or 
“algum” was a popular perversion of “malayaja” (Malabar-wood). 
The word Dpp in Ps. 150:4 and 45: 9 is supposed to be like our col¬ 
lective noun “strings.” The conclusion about the kinndr is that it 
was, not a harp, but a cithara, with a base, two arms, a cross-piece or 
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yoke, and strings of skin, which were played with or without 
a plectrum. The nSbel, on the contrary, on the strength especially of 
patristic tradition, is affirmed (p. 55) to have been a small harp, derived, 
not from Egypt, but from Assyria, though the contrary hypotheses of 
other investigators are duly recognized. 

The typical wind instruments, the h&lil, the qeren, the s6ph£r, 
and hac6c e rah, are each discussed at length, without reaching 
unusual conclusions. Attempts are made to handle the meager refer¬ 
ences to several other instruments, mainly stringed and wind, but, so 
far as I can see, without materially altering current suppositions. The 
difficult questions raised by the references to musical instruments in 
the book of Daniel are rather curiously avoided, except in passing 
references (as on p. 50), but each of the instruments is carefully dis¬ 
cussed. One of the interesting conclusions here is that “symphonia” 
was a collective term for wind instruments (p. 87). 

On the whole the book is valuable for its patient marshaling of 
materials and for its careful handling of many of the smaller points 
involved. But its perusal leaves the reader confirmed in his hopeless¬ 
ness about gaining positive information on many debatable matters 
until there has been some decided accession of new data from archae¬ 
ological researches. It is a convenience to have so much of the existing 
material brought together as Dr. Weiss has done, but it is curious how 
little advance he makes, for instance, on such a distinctively popular 
handbook as Stainer’s Music of the Bible % to which, by the way, he 
makes no reference. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Das Buch Hiob Cbersetzt und erklart. Von D. Karl Budde, 
o. Professor d. Theologie an der Universitat zu Strassburg. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. lvi + 256. 
M. 6. 

The Handkommentar on the Old Testament under the editorship 
of Professor Nowack is coming out with disappointing slowness, but 
every part is a contribution of solid value to biblical criticism. The 
last is certainly by no means the least. The greatest Hebrew poem is 
translated, expounded, and discussed in masterly fashion by one of 
the recognized heads of continental scholarship. Whatever may be 
thought of Professor Budde’s opinions, the care and ability with which 
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he has handled his exceedingly difficult subject will be universally 
admitted. 

The chief conclusions arrived at in the introduction, which is per¬ 
haps the most valuable part of the work, are the following: (i) The 

book as we have it proceeds from one author, but there are many short 
interpolations; and both the prologue and the epilogue are taken from 
a Volksbuch or popular setting of the Job tradition which was probably 
in the first instance of non-Israelitish origin. The genuineness of the 
Elihu speeches, which has been denied by most modern critics, is 
defended on internal grounds. The difference of their style when 
compared with that of the other parts of the book, which Professor 
Budde disputed in 1876, is now admitted, but it is ascribed to textual 
corruption, editorial revision, and, above all, interpolation. No notice 
seems to be taken of the old Jewish idea expressed in the testament 
of Job that Elihu was inspired by Satan, which shows that as early as 
the second or third Christian century these speeches were felt to be out 
of harmony with the rest of the book. (2) The purpose of the poem 
is regarded as quite other than that of the Volksbuch . Whilst the 
latter sought to prove the possibility of suffering, which is not a 
consequence of personal guilt, but a divinely arranged means of 
testing, the poet went far deeper. He had in some way come to 
know that there is such a thing as sin slumbering in the inmost 
recesses of the soul, unsuspected alike by the man himself and the 
people round him. Such sin must be realized and removed before 
there can be true blessedness. Hence mysterious trials like those of 
Job. It is not the testing of Job’s character, but the purification of it 
from hidden spiritual pride which is endangering it, that is brought 
about by the divine wisdom through the instrumentality of Satan, who is 
of course quite ignorant of the purpose which he is used to further. (3) 
The date of the poem is put as late as 400 B. C., amongst other reasons 
on account of its universalism or cosmopolitism, and its alleged depend¬ 
ence on the Hexateuch. Twenty-three years ago Professor Budde pre¬ 
ferred the period of the exile. (4) The Hebrew text is thoughtto have 
been moderately well preserved, but the text of the Septuagint is consid¬ 
ered to possess very little critical value. Its smaller extent and its great 
freedom are ascribed to the following causes : (a) inability to understand 
difficult passages; (b) divergence of taste and opinion ; (c) ignorance 
of the fundamental law of Hebrew poetry; ( d) striving after Greek 
refinement; (c) fear of wearisome prolixity. 

The text has been altered in many places, especially in the Elihu 
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speeches. The great passage in Job 19: 25-27, however, is but slightly 
changed. It runs as follows in Professor Budde’s version : 

I know, however, that my Redeemer liveth, 

And at last shall he arise upon the dust, 

And behind my skin which is so tattered, 

And out of my flesh shall I see God : 

Whom I shall behold as favorable to myself, 

And mine eyes shall see, and not as a stranger— 

Although the reins languish in my body. 

The italics mark the emendations. When compared with Professor 
Siegfried’s treatment of the text in the Polychrome Bible our author’s 
is wonderfully moderate. His view of the passage which has influenced 
no doubt his conception of the poet’s purpose will assuredly be chal¬ 
lenged by many. What Job so confidently expected he thinks was 
divine intervention here, not in another life. There is no reference 
to the hereafter in the passage. This conclusion depends in some 
measure on the translation of achar by “behind” instead of by “after.” 
It is affirmed as a rule that this preposition has the latter meaning 
when used of an action, the former when used of an object. Yet other 
acdomplished Hebraists (Davidson, Driver, Dillmann) seem to find no 
difficulty in interpreting the word here in the sense of “after.” The 
last-mentioned critic explains “ behind , that is, after my skin .” 

The book is unusually hard reading, but repays careful study. It 
does not say the last word about this mysterious part of the Hebrew 
canon, but offers valuable help towards a final solution. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

Exeter, England. 


Die Chorgesange im Buche der Psalmen—ihre Existenz und 
ihre Form. Nachgewiesen von J. K. Zenner, S. J. In zwei 
Theilen, mit einem Titelbilde. Freiburg im Breisgau: Her- 
der’sche Verlagshandlung; St. Louis: B. Herder, 17 South 
Broadway, 1896. Pp. vi, 92 + 72, 4to. 83.35. 

The handsome typographical dress of this work is decidedly pre¬ 
possessing. Its plan proves to be logical and orderly, the disposition 
of matter thoroughly careful, and the style clear and direct. While 
the presentation is firm and confident, it is not over-dogmatic, or dis¬ 
figured by a polemic tone. From the very start, therefore, the work 
commends itself to a most cordial examination. 
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The author’s main thesis is that among the Psalms there are numer¬ 
ous Chorgcsange , which are poems precisely arranged for rendering by 
a choir made up of several sections or groups of singers that sing in 
rotation or alternation. The novelty lies in* the belief of our author 
that he has discovered an exact plan of construction, which he claims 
to be able to indicate with precision in many examples. So sure is he 
of his theory that he even uses it as a help to text-criticism and recon¬ 
struction. 

Without lingering upon the somewhat naive account of how the 
theory grew up in his mind, we pass at once to the theory itself. Start¬ 
ing with Raffi upon the assumption that the true method of psalm 
study involves first of all a search for a general “lyric unity” in each 
poem, with which details are to be harmonized, our author plunges at 
once into the problem of strophaic structure in the Psalter. In his 
view the unit of structure is the “verse,” which is normally a distich 
(sometimes a tristich), with usually about three words in each member. 
These verses, he affirms, are habitually united into strophes of some¬ 
what various dimensions; but in any one poem, so far as it exhibits 
the plan which he specially considers, the strophes are disposed in one 
regular way. This typical strophe-plan is this: (a) an opening 
strophe of from three to nine verses; ( 6 ) an antistrophe of exactly the 
same length; (r) an “antiphonal strophe” ( Wcchsclstrophe ), in which 
choir answers choir (usually) in verse-by-verse antiphony, the total 
number of verses varying from three to twelve; (</) a concluding 
strophe of from three to eight verses, and (^) an antistrophe of exactly 
the same length. Sometimes, he thinks, this plan is extended or com¬ 
pounded by appending a second antiphonal strophe with a third 
strophe and antistrophe; and in two cases (Ps. 89 and Deut. 32) he 
finds a third antiphonal strophe, with a final strophe and antistrophe, 
making eleven distinct sections. In the shorter forms he would dis¬ 
tribute the matter between two choirs, the one singing the opening 
and closing strophes, the other the two antistrophes, and both engag¬ 
ing in alternation in the antiphony in the middle. But in the longer 
examples he conjectures that probably six choirs are necessary, divided 
into two grand divisions. As a rule he thinks that the climax of lyric 
effect and interest is to be found in the antiphony in the midst of the 
poem. 

The general analogy of this scheme with the well-recognized pat¬ 
terns of Greek dramatic poetry is apparent, and leads the author to 
query whether somehow the Greek may not be a derivative of the 
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Hebrew, though his theory is presented, not as suggested by any such 
external analogy, but as derived from an induction from the Psalms taken 
by themselves. His hypothesis took its rise in an attempt to disen¬ 
tangle the difficulties of Ps. 132. Here he claims to have discovered 
that originally the psalm was written in two columns, one for each of 
the two antiphonal choirs, but that the final transcription combined 
the two without regard to the intended order of the verses, so that the 
result is chaotic. His reconstruction may be tabulated thus: 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

2.3. 4.5 11. 12 (each 2 distichs) 

Antiphonal Strophe. 

6 - 13 

7 * 14 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

8 . 9 . 10 . 1 15 . 16 . 17 . 18 

The ingenuity of this is indubitable, particularly in balancing those 
expressions in the two strains of thought that are alike; but the diffi¬ 
culties involved (such as the transposition of vs. 1, the consequent 
need of tinkering vs. 2, the want of inevitable artistic relation, for 
example, at the joint proposed between vss. 1 and 15) make the illus¬ 
tration, taken alone, far from convincing to a mind not predisposed 
to the author’s view. But the assumed success of this experiment 
appears to have powerfully influenced our author, so that he at once 
set about finding in how many cases he could work out, by hook or by 
crook, similar schemes for other psalms. In all he claims to have 
detected forty-six cases in which a strophaic structure essentially like 
the above, either simple or compound, can be made to harmonize with 
the sense, the existing vestiges of ancient dividing points, etc. The 
full list of his asserted Chorgesange is as follows: 1-4 (the “ first 
psalm” of Acts 13:33); 5 J 6 + I 3 , J 7 J 9+ IO J *8; 1 9 + 20 + 21; 22: 
1-24; 25; 27; 30; 31; 33; 34; 38; 39; 40: 1-12; 44; 45; 46+ 47 ; 
48; 50; 5 1 ; 65; 66; 69 + 70; 71; 72; 73; 74; 77 ; 80; 81 ; 83; 88; 89; 
92; 94; 102; 103; 109; 114 + 115; 132; 140; 145; 148+149+ I 5°- 
Furthermore, he applies his hypothesis to Ex. 15: 1-18; Deut. 
32 : 1-43; Is. 1 : 2-17 ; 1 Chron. 16: 8-36 ; Judith 16 : 1-16 (Greek). 
Indications of a more or less mistaken transcription from a column¬ 
wise source he conjectures, not only in Ps. 132, but in Pss. 7, 45, 
66, 69, and 88, so that in these cases he would rearrange the verses. 

^/wr-marks are used to indicate that the author’s analysis includes two or more 
psalms as taken together, t. as belonging to a single original poem. 
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In order to make his thought perfectly clear in detail, he has printed 
the texts in full, typographically displayed most happily," and accom¬ 
panied by critical notes and explanations. In some cases he has rein¬ 
forced his points by partial renderings into German. 

It is manifestly impossible here to summarize the alleged results of 
’ this painstaking effort, much less to pass judgment upon them in 
detail. Perhaps, however, we should give a sample or two. Ps. 51 
is divided as follows, assuming that the final verses are rightly placed : 3 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1.2.3 4-5-6 

Anti phonal Strophe. 

7.8- 9 . 10 

11 . 13 - 13 • H 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

15 . 16 . 17 18 . 19(3 distichs) 

We doubt whether this suggestion will command much enthusiasm, 
though if our author chooses to believe in it, no one will seriously 
object. But such a reconstruction as he proposes for Ps. 66 is 
decidedly interesting: 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 (3 distichs) 13 . 14 . 15 (tristich) 

Antiphonal Strophe. 

5 6 ab 

6c 7a - 7 be 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

8 . 9 . 10 . 11 . 12 16 . 17 . 18 . 19 . 20 

(Vss. 12 and 20 are tristichs) 

Another reconstruction on the basis of an assumed column-wise source 
is this of Ps. 45 : 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

j . 2 (3 distichs) 10 . 11 . 12 
Antiphonal Strophe. 

3 . 4 . 5 (2 distichs and a tristich) 

(not certain how divided) 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

6 . 7 . 8 . 9 (5 distichs) 13 . 14 . 15 . 16 . 17 

a ^/Varrangement that we think will not commend itself to most minds. 
Some skepticism may be pardoned about one or two of the author’s 

* Except that in some cases the verse numbers are slightly wrong or are omitted. 
3 The verse numbers in all these tables are those of the English version. 
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collocations of successive psalms, without denying the possibility that 
in our text original poems may be split into parts. Particularly unsat¬ 
isfactory is his plan of “the first psalm*’: 

Strophe I. Antistrophe I. 

Ps. I. 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 II. 1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 7 . 8 . 9 
(each 9 distichs) 

Antiphonal Strophe. 

II. 10 - 11 

12 ab - 12 cd 

III. 1 - 2 

3 - 4 

5 - 6 

Strophe II. Antistrophe II. 

III. 7. 8. IV. 1.2 3. 4. 5-6. 7. 8 

(each 6 distichs) 

So far as good sense and “ lyric unity ** go, this is simply fantastic. 

Now, without failing to grant that our author has here and there 
made suggestions that are more or less good, the number of cases in 
which his theory works with difficulty, if not with confusing effect, 
justifies us in challenging his view from two or three sides. For one 
thing, his effort to establish a single fixed plan, including an exact bal¬ 
ance of parts, runs counter to the common supposition that Hebrew 
poetry, like much poetry of its class, was not rigidly bound by laws of 
metrical regularity. Again, even if considerable regularity appears, what 
certainty is there that the exact choral antiphony affirmed by our author 
is authentic ? Why are we forced to imagine such a fixed method of 
proposition and response ? And, furthermore, all sorts of historical 
queries raise their heads over the fact that the proposed analysis is made 
to apply only to about one-third of the Psalter, and is on the whole least 
successful with the stronger and more individual poems. So, then, we 
turn to see what proof he offers that his hypothesis is sound, and to 
consider what his historical attitude is. 

We find, in the first place, that he has been much influenced by a 
passage in the writings of Cosmas Indicopleustes regarding the 
Temple music, which in a Vatican codex is accompanied by a striking 
pictorial representation of the Temple choir (this interesting picture is 
finely reproduced as a frontispiece for the book). Here the Davidic 
musical establishment is shown as composed of six \opoi , led respec¬ 
tively by Jeduthun, the sons of Korah (two groups), Ethan the Israel¬ 
ite, Asaph, and Moses, the man of God. Cosmas explains that there 
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were differences between the choirs in the instruments used, in the 
style of singing, and in the kind of passages assigned to each. He 
specially asserts that the of the LXX is inserted to show 

where one choir is to succeed another. To this tradition, preserved 
by a sixth-century traveler, Zenner attaches great weight. 

We find, in the second place, that our author has, therefore, placed 
great stress on the occurrence of “ Selah ” in the Psalter, contending that 
where it occurs there is a transition, not only of thought, but of render¬ 
ing, and contending, also, that similar transitions are to be found where 
the mark has either been lost or was too obviously implied to need inser¬ 
tion. To illustrate his point here he refers to the irregular way in 
which the character # was used in the musica Jicta of the later Middle 
Ages. He accordingly makes an elaborate study of the occurrences 
of “Selah,” and feels constrained often to make the text bend to con¬ 
form to his theory. 

We find, furthermore, that he proceeds on the assumption that the 
strophaic plan for which he contends was original , that is, belonged to 
the poems as arranged for use in the first Temple. The editing of the 
Psalter, as we have it, he places in the time of Ezra, by whom many of 
the older poems were broken up into convenient fragments, because 
the ancient choral forces no longer existed, and because in some cases 
the references to royal personages and conditions were no longer per¬ 
tinent. This latter point explains, for instance, the separation of Ps. 
19 from Pss. 20 and 21. Many changes of text resulted, he thinks, 
from the subsequent use of the Psalms in a more or less popular man¬ 
ner, including, also, the tacking on of refrains, etc., in some cases. 

Several remarks upon these ideas at once suggest themselves. We 
may readily grant that the “Selah” does usually correspond with some 
shift in the poetic movement, even though we may be skeptical whether 
Cosmas gives us more than a monkish hypothesis of its original mean¬ 
ing. But we fail to find in his account or in our author's analyses 
what may be called proof of any such absolutely balanced antiphony 
of strophes or verses as is urged. That the Psalter poetry is made up 
of sections is clear, but that we are in position to affirm their regularity 
of length or succession is not yet apparent. In default of all con¬ 
temporary accounts of the ancient musical and liturgical praxis in 
detail, we may be excused for hesitating to accept any hypothesis for 
which less than extensive or massive evidence can be adduced in the 
facts of the Psalter as a whole. 

If it should prove, as has been suspected, that many of the Psalms, 
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as we have them, are compilations «f matter of different periods and 
styles, even a successful analysis like that of our author would prove 
nothing more than something about the literary and liturgical notions 
of the period at which the compilation took place. Considering the 
character of the poems with which he has been more fortunate, we are 
inclined to think that he has proved little about the more ancient 
styles of composition and rendering, though he may have thrown 
some light upon the praxis of the Persian period or of some later 
time. Doubtless Canon Cheyne will find Zenner’s work a contribution 
to his theory of a Maccabean origin for the Psalter collection. We 
suspect that this historical inference would be decidedly unexpected 
and unsatisfactory to our author. 

On the whole, then, while we may commend the work before us as 
a most painstaking attempt to establish a hypothesis which probably has 
son;e foundation in fact, we conclude that it has much less importance 
or extensive application than the author fondly imagines. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical 
and Patristic Criticism. By Members of the University of 
Oxford. Vol. IV. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1896. 
Pp. 324; cloth. 10s. 

This fourth volume of Oxford essays contains a variety of excellent 
papers, attesting the breadth of interest of the theologians of that uni¬ 
versity, and illustrating especially the value of a thorough classical 
training for biblical and patristic studies. 

1. Canon Hicks publishes a summer-school lecture on St. Paul ana 
Hellenism , in which he points out some distinctly Hellenistic, as 
opposed to Hebraistic, traits in St. Paul — in his language, his meta¬ 
phors, his moral ideas, his mode of exposition, his method of travel 
(to larger cities and seaports), and even in the growth of his ideas on 
three great topics, viz., the universality of the gospel, the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, the universality and the unity of the catholic 
church. The essay is sketchy and brief, but full of acute remarks, sug¬ 
gestive points of view, and sound learning. It would be a most useful 
piece of reading for young students of Paul. 

2. It was a happy thought to ask Professor Ramsay to restate in 
connected form the arguments on the Galatian question, as he does in 
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his essay on The “ Galatia ” of St. Paul and the “ Galatic Territory ” of 
Acts . He gathers here with considerable additions the material which 
he had previously published, and argues (1) that the “ South-Galatian 
theory ” was the early tradition, as attested by Asterius in 401 ; (2) that 
Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and probably one inscription, show 
Galatia to have been the official name of the Roman province; (3) 
that the inhabitants would naturally have been called Galatce by any¬ 
one “ taking the Roman side in the social, educational, and political 
problems of the country,” as other provincials of mixed race were 
called Afri , Siculi, Aquitani; and (4) that (as Mommsen shows) desig¬ 
nations like Lycaonian, Pisidian, Phrygian, in direct address, were an 
insult from a Roman. The latter part of the article contains a valua¬ 
ble excursus on the meaning, in the first century, of Asia t which Ram¬ 
say holds was not then applied in the narrower sense as about equivalent 
to Ionia; and is chiefly occupied with a detailed discussion, following 
van Gelder, Galatorum res in Grcecia et Asia (Amsterdam, 1888), of the 
Lycaonian Tetrarchy and the history of Galatia down to about 75 B. 
C. It is unfortunate that the limits set did not allow him to carry out 
his plan of giving the history for seventy-five years more, but for so 
excursive a writer limits are a necessity. The whole discussion bids 
fair to be permanently famous, and has certainly occasioned the elicit¬ 
ing of much information and brought about the instruction of the 
multitude in many unexpected ways. 

3. Mr. F. C. Conybeare has translated the Armenian version of 
Acta Pilati , as found in two Paris MSS., in one case (a) into Greek, in 
the other (/?) into Latin, and prints them one above the other on the 
same page. In his introduction he argues that (a) is the older text, 
(ft) having been more corrected from the Greek by later hands. The 
version agrees on the whole with Tischendorfs form A of the Greek 
text, which seems from other considerations also, as Conybeare shows, 
to be more original than B. Conybeare’s text, although it is a trans¬ 
lation of a translation, is useful because Tischendorfs text is not a 
reprint of any one MS., but an eclectic text made without the means 
of proper textual criticism. The text of the new Berlin Corpus will be 
a great boon here, as in nearly every other part of the field which that 
great work will cover. Mr. Conybeare, by the way, thinks that an 
allusion to the “right-hand thief” (the penitent one) in Aristides, De 
Latrone (published at Venice in 1878), is the earliest reference to Acta 
Pilati. This would put at any rate chap, x back as far as A. D. 
I 3° _ 5°- 
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4. Mr. F. W. Bussell discusses The Purpose of the World-process 
and the Problem of Evil as explained in the Clementine and Lactantian 
writings in a system of Subordinate Dualism , an essay on two related 
points in the history of dogma. No connection between pseudo- 
Clement and Lactantius other than a general resemblance of principles 
is hinted at. 

5. Nearly half of the volume is occupied by an essay by Mr. E. W. 
Watson on The Style and Language of St. Cyprian , a thorough piece of 
work. Cyprian’s'style is marked by extreme rhetorical elaboration, 
which is here traced in detail with abundant illustration. Cyprian 
“disliked the style of the Latin Bible; he was also discontented with 
its vocabulary,” especially with its many Greek and its Hebrew words. 
“There are few of the Greek terms of church use for which he has not 
essayed to find a Latin synonym.” To Tertullian his style shows only 
contrast. The writer to whom he comes nearest is Apuleius, from 
whose attractive rhetoric the equally rhetorical treatise Ad Donatum 
was perhaps designed to draw Christian readers away. The style “had 
no doubt been learned by both on African soil. But how far it was 
peculiar to Africa is a more doubtful point. In its literary aspect it is 
closely akin to that of Ammianus and the Panegyrists; in its gram¬ 
matical to that of Vitruvius.” Cyprian is in no sense a writer of 
“ecclesiastical Latin,” which did not exist until the monasteries were 
established. The latter half of Mr. Watson’s essay is “a full account 
of the theological and ecclesiastical terms used by Cyprian,” a valuable 
contribution, covering seventy-five pages, to the Latin lexicon, for 
which all who study Cyprian will be heartily grateful. Mr. Watson’s 
work is doubtless only a first installment, and the hints that he here 
and there gives show that he has a broad historical interest in the sub¬ 
ject to which he is devoting so many years. 

James Hardy Ropes. 

Divinity School of Harvard University. 


Texts and Studies, Vol. V, No. 1. Apocrypha Anecdota II 
By M. R. James, Lit. D. Cambridge: The University Press 
Pp. cii + 174. 7s. 6d. 

This new series of unpublished apocrypha comprises six docu¬ 
ments: (1) A fragment of the Acts of John; (2) a Greek Acts of 
Thomas, differing from those published by M. Bonnet; (3) the letter 
of Pilate to Herod and Herod’s reply, both in Greek; (4) the letter 
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of Tiberius to Pilate; (5) a Greek apocalypse of Baruch; (6) the 
Testament of Job. Two of these writings, Nos. 4 and 6, have been 
printed before, but the text of the latter is now given from a Paris 
manuscript not used by Mai, the first editor. The only excuse alleged 
for reproducing No. 4 is the rarity of the works in which it appeared. 
The editor has added, for the sake of comparison, translations of the 
Ethiopic Conflict of St. Thomas, which corresponds, to a large extent, 
with the new Acts, of the Syriac versions of the letters of Pilate and 
Herod, and of the Slavonic apocalypse of Baruch. 

By far the most interesting and important of the new anecdota is 
the fragment of the gnostic PeriodoiJoannou , or “Acts of St. John,” 
from a fourteenth-century manuscript at present at Vienna. With the 
exception of some passages quoted in the Acts of the Second Council of 
Nice , which have already been printed, the text is now given to the 
public for the first time. There can be little doubt that it dates from 
the latter half of the second century, as there is a probable reference 
to it in the writings of Clement of Alexandria. If so, it supplies an 
instructive early example of docetic teaching of a distinctly gnostic 
type. It belongs to the same class (if not the same age) as the frag¬ 
ment of the gospel according to Peter. The style is much more diffi¬ 
cult, but on the whole more elevated. Some passages, indeed, approach 
sublimity. The use of the gospel of John by the author, which has 
been lately denied by Corssen in the Texte und Untersuchungen , seems 
clearly proved by Dr. James. The text is accompanied by an English 
translation, and by critical notes which include suggestions from Pro¬ 
fessor Bonnet, who is bringing out an edition of the whole of the 
extant remains. 

Next in interest is the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch, printed from a 
manuscript in the British Museum. It is very short, compared with 
the Syriac apocalypse, reedited recently by Mr. Charles. It is clearly 
of Christian origin, at any rate in its present form, as it teaches that 
men obtain entrance into paradise through Jesus Christ the Immanuel 
(chap. 4). Its theme is the journey of Baruch, under the guidance 
of an angel, through five of the seven heavens, so that it corresponds 
in part to the Celestial Physics of the Ethiopic Enoch. It is 
thought to imply acquaintance with The Rest of the Words of 
Baruch , a Christian writing composed about 136 A. D. Dr. James 
assigns our apocalypse also to the second century. Short though it is, 
it is a storehouse of strange fancies and speculations. Note especially 
those about the diabolic origin of the vine in chap. 4, and about the 
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phoenix in chap. 6. Christian ministers are referred to as “ priests ” 
(chap. 16) and apparently as “spiritual fathers” (chap. 13). 

The Testament of Job , which may also be Christian (although 
its Christian origin is far less distinct), has been hitherto overlooked 
by most; and so this reissue of it from another manuscript is not 
unwelcome, although it is clearly out of place among anecdota . It is 
conjecturally assigned to the second or third century. 

The new Acts of Thomas , which are found in the same manu¬ 
script as Baruch, are late, but by no means without interest. They 
contain an agraphon not mentioned either by Resch or Ropes: 
“ He who ransoms many souls shall be great in my kingdom ” 
(chap. 6). 

It goes without saying that the work is well edited. It makes no 
claim to thoroughness, but that cannot be expected in a volume of this 
kind. The texts are printed that others may interpret them. A few 
misprints have escaped correction in the extract from Professor Zahn’s 
letter on pp. xxii and xxiii. 

W. Taylor Smith. 

Exeter, England. 


A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Union Theological Seminary. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. The International Theo¬ 
logical Library. Pp. xii + 681. $2.50 net . 

In his preface Professor McGiffert describes the apostolic age as 
the age of the New Testament. But by this he does not mean the 
period covered by the New Testament literature, which would extend 
from about 46 A. D., the date of the earliest document, to the middle of 
the second century, where 2 Peter is placed. He rather means the 
period during which the apostles, or any of them, were still active; and 
therefore the limit is the death of John, about 98 A. D. Within these 
limits the author has arranged his material in a simple and scientific 
manner. There are only six chapters. The first treats of the origin 
of Christianity under three heads : Judaism, John the Baptist, and Jesus; 
but the second is really part of the first, so we have here a compact pres¬ 
entation of what we may call the organism and its environment. 
Chap. 2 deals with primitive Jewish Christianity; chaps. 3 and 4 with 
the belief and work of Paul; chap. 5 with the church at large, and chap. 
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6 with the development of the chief churches of the empire, including 
remarks upon their unity and organization. 

With a plan so broadly drawn, it has not always been easy for the 
author to introduce everything that is expected in a book of this kind; 
but this disadvantage is more than offset by the comprehensive view 
which one gains of the whole subject. If apparent unity has sometimes 
been secured by the purely mechanical device of avoiding the use of 
subsections and subtitles, the reader will gladly admit that there lies 
behind all that a real unity, due to the author’s masterly grasp of the 
issues of the period, and by his power of lucid exposition. It may be 
thought by some that too much attention has been devoted to Paulin- 
ism, but for this very good justification may be found in the New Tes¬ 
tament itself. The discussion of organization and of worship does not 
occupy many pages, but where shall we turn for extended information 
on these topics before the close of the first century? Professor McGif- 
fert has clearly conceived his task, and has recognized the limitations 
under which it must be performed. The result is a book meritorious 
both for what it does and for what it leaves undone, a combination 
which unfortunately is rare. It should be added here that the design 
of the book has been carried out; it is “constructive and not 
destructive.” 

After rapidly sketching the development of the Messianic hope 
among the Jews, and describing the evidence afforded by the preaching 
of John the Baptist, that no religious reformation could succeed at that 
time without being based upon the popular belief in the approaching 
divine kingdom, the author passes to a consideration of the work of 
Jesus. From the outset we hear in his preaching a new note, that of 
personal fatherhood as the relation between God and man. The Jews 
had for some time regarded God as their Father in a national sense, 
but now the relation became individual. Using this truth as the corner¬ 
stone, Jesus built upon the popular Messianic expectation. That he 
was himself the Messiah appears to have first become clear to him at 
his baptism, a circumstance which is intelligible in the light of the pre¬ 
vailing conception that the Messiah would be a man chosen and 
equipped of God for his mission. The temptation was a critical attack 
of doubt as to the reality of his Messianic call, from which be emerged 
victorious. Jesus’ historic significance is not that he stood in the line 
of the prophets, nor that he proclaimed the advent of the kingdom, 
nor that he lived a consecrated life and taught a pure morality; it is 
that he persuaded the few who adhered to him until the end that he 
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was indeed the promised Messiah, and that the kingdom was to find 
in him its founder and its head. The disciples regarded him simply 
in this light, and needed, in addition, neither his deity nor the perfec¬ 
tion of his humanity as a foundation for the church. Though his 
death at first threatened to destroy what had been begun, it had pre¬ 
cisely the opposite effect, for appearances of the risen Lord, of a char¬ 
acter to convince his followers of their reality, gave them courage for 
the new beginning. The Messiah had come, but it was plain that the 
time for the establishment of the Messianic kingdom was not yet ripe; 
hence upon them devolved the task of preparation which Jesus had just 
laid down. The return of the disciples from Galilee to Jerusalem with 
this resolve was epoch-making, because at this point (not on the day of 
Pentecost) begins the history of the Christian church. 

The disciples, personal friends of Christ, were now apostles, /. e. % 
primarily missionaries, the chosen messengers of his kingdom. It is 
true the book of Acts represents them as officials of the church, as an 
apostolic college, but this was the view at the time the book was writ¬ 
ten and in which its author shared ; it was not the primitive conception. 
" The official character which has been ascribed to the apostles since 
the second century was the result of carrying back to them the official 
character of the bishops” (p. 97, n.). The question arises, What were 
these missionaries to preach ? Their leader was dead, and if they 
would establish his Messianic claims they must overcome the prejudice 
caused by this event by proving that he was nevertheless the Messiah. 
Peter's speech on the day of Pentecost* is the earliest Christian apology 
of which we know, and it breathes throughout the spirit of primitive 
Jewish Christianity. The point to which our author particularly draws 
attention is that this address shifts the emphasis “from the gospel 
itself to the evidence of its truth, from the message to the messenger ” 
(p. 54). The .change was inevitable, yet momentous for the future 
development of Christianity. In Peter’s speech the argument turned 
upon the meaning of the charismatic phenomena of Pentecost, but it 
was not long before Christ’s death became the crucial point, and this 
was interpreted in harmony with the conception of a suffering Messiah, 
which had made its way to a certain extent into the popular mind. 

As for the life of these primitive Christian believers, it did not differ 
in any noticeable respect from that of their Jewish brethren. They kept 
the law, as Jesus himself had done; they baptized converts; so did 
Jesus; so did John; so had these same disciples before their Mas¬ 
ter’s death. They did not baptize according to the formula of Matt. 
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28:19, but simply in the name of Christ. But all the disciples were 
united by a common hope, a common faith, and a common purpose, 
and thus they formed one household. Every meal was a Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, and to this simple commemorative act they attached at first no 
paschal significance whatever. The original circle was composed of 
Galileans, but citizens of Jerusalem and Hellenistic Jews were soon 
added to their number, though perhaps not so rapidly as the figures 
given in Acts 2 and 4 seem to indicate. The appointment of a special 
committee of seven to care for the poor among the Hellenists is, how¬ 
ever, an indication of rapid growth. Dr. McGiffert takes occasion at 
this point to correct an earlier view, published in his edition of Eusebius, 
and now maintains that these “ seven men ” of Acts 6 were not presby¬ 
ters, but temporary officers of the Jerusalem church, with no successors. 

The first conflict with Judaism seems to have arisen from the simple 
charge that the disciples were disturbers of the peace. But when 
Stephen’s death had given the signal for a general outbreak against 
the followers of Jesus, they at once began to be recognized as 
heretics, and were henceforth more and more marked off from their 
fellow-Jews. Dispersed, they formed little iKK\rj<ruu here and there, as 
the apostles and other preachers went from place to place with their 
message. With the conversion of Cornelius (not with that of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, who was doubtless a Jew) began the work among 
the Gentiles, in which the agent was Peter. There was nothing in the 
Cornelius incident, when reported to the church at Jerusalem, to sug¬ 
gest that the Jewish law was in danger, for the disciples failed to realize 
ail that was involved, but the rapid rise of the Gentile Christian com¬ 
munity at Antioch gave the situation a different aspect. Here the chief 
actor, although not the original founder, was the apostle Paul. 

Professor McGiffert first examines Paul’s doctrinal belief, maintain¬ 
ing that this underwent no substantial change from the beginning of 
his preaching to the end. His system was practically complete before 
he began his work, and its roots lie far back in his Jewish period. His 
apparently sudden conversion was in fact not without preparation. We 
can infer the progress of his thought at this crisis from his own 
writings more safely than from the three narratives in the Acts, although 
the most reliable of these (chap. 26) gives us important information 
about the external circumstances. Paul had always been a conscien¬ 
tious and earnest man, and, while still an ardent Jew, the dualism in his 
nature between will and desire had confronted him as an insoluble 
problem. The evil desire, he concluded, was inbred in the flesh, while 
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its opposite, viz., spirit, with its accompanying holiness, was unat¬ 
tainable. That he was already reduced to despair the words of Rom. 
7:24 clearly indicate. But then came the vision of the risen Lord, a 
revelation of spiritual being , something whose very existence Paul had 
almost come to doubt. This spiritual Christ was, of necessity, a holy 
being, not an ordinary man, otherwise there was no place for him in 
Paul's thought, and appearing thus to Paul, not as one who rewards 
his servants with wages, but as one who is a Savior from sin, he sup¬ 
plied him with a new conception of the Messianic office. Christ 
enters into man's very being and unites him to himself, thought 
Paul. “ Death with Christ unto the flesh and resurrection with 
him into a new life in the Spirit .... constitute the sum and sub¬ 
stance of his Christianity." Faith is the attitude of receptivity 
toward Christ, or toward the Spirit, which is the same thing, and 
the result of faith is salvation, which becomes complete only after a pro¬ 
longed struggle, when at last man is released from all. contact with 
the flesh, which is in its very nature evil. Hence the fervent joy of 
Paul's outburst in Rom. 7:25. His idea of the believer’s union with 
Christ involved release from the bondage of law, the Jewish law 
included, and when he realized the consequences of his position he 
boldly faced them, taking his stand as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Professor McGiffert discusses with clearness the distinction which 
must be drawn between the Christianity of Paul and that of the church 
at large. Most of Paul's own converts, and, a fortiori , the converts of 
other apostles, were unable to grasp his deeply spiritual conception of 
the gospel as a vital union of the believer with Christ in the Spirit. 
They took Paul’s teaching of freedom and interpreted it to mean free¬ 
dom from the Jewish code alone; the Christian’s law is new and higher, 
but it is law still. We find this legal conception of Christianity in 
Hebrews, James, Revelation, the pastoral epistles, Jude, 2 Peter, 
Clement of Rome, the Didache, Barnabas, Polycarp, and Justin Martyr. 
“Conformity to law was the ethical watchword of the age," within as 
well as without the pale of the church. The original gospel of the 
fatherhood of God is rarely met with in early Christian literature. A 
materialistic notion of Christ’s future reign was widely prevalent, and 
to that reign believers looked forward. To have part in it was salva¬ 
tion, and salvation was conditioned upon faith, which meant “ the 
assured conviction that what God has promised or threatened he will 
perform" (p. 458). Faith was thus an act of the intellect, it was 
knowledge, it was the opposite of doubt. The church at large thus 
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took the first step toward a later conception of faith as the assent to cer¬ 
tain propositions, the fides qua creditor . It must be remembered that 
this common Gentile Christianity, the prevailing type in the early 
church, is as distinct from Paulinism on the one hand as it is from Jewish 
Christianity on the other, and Dr. McGiffert has done a great service 
in thus insisting upon a recognition of its true character and in showing 
that it cannot historically be identified with the teaching of Paul as 
over against the Jewish type. 

Paul’s missionary activity and writings are discussed by Professor 
McGiffert at considerable length. He agrees with O. Holtzmann and 
with Harnack that the generally accepted chronology is five or six years 
too late. The following dates, taken from a convenient table at the 
end of the book, will show the most important features of the author’s 
scheme: 

Paul's conversion, 31 or 32 A. D. 

His first visit to Jerusalem, 34 or 35 A. D. 

Work in Syria and Cilicia, after 35 A. D. 

Evangelization of Galatia (first journey), before 45 A. D. 

Second visit to Jerusalem (apostolic council), 45 or 46 A. D. 

Epistle to the Galatians, c. 46 A. D. 

Evangelization of Macedonia and Achaia (second missionary journey), 
.c. 46-49 A. D. 

Epistles to the Thessalonians, c. 48 A. D. 

Evangelization of Asia (third missionary journey), c. 49-52 A. D. 

Trouble in the church at Corinth, epistles to the Corinthians, notes to 
Timothy and Titus, c. 51-52 A. D. 

Last visit to Corinth, 52-53 A. D. 

Epistle to the Romans, note to the Ephesians, 52-33 A. D. 

Last visit to Jerusalem, arrest, 53 A. D. 

Imprisonment in Caesarea, 53-55 A. D. 

Journey to Rome, 55-56 A. D. 

Imprisonment in Rome, 56-58 A. D. 

Epistles to Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, and Philippians, note to 
Timothy, 56-58 A. D. 

Death of Paul, 58 A. D. 

Some such reconstruction of the chronology has been expected since 
the publication of Dr. McGiffert’s brief article on the duration of Peter's 
activity in Rome, in the first number of this journal. Many of the 
difficulties which the new dates seem at first to present are satisfactorily 
met, provided one takes the author's view of the book of Acts, that it is 
a compilation from sources of unequal value and pervaded by the spirit 
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of a later age. On one of the most important points, the date of the 
accession of Festus, strong arguments are given for pushing it back to 
the year 55. 

Of course, questions, properly belonging to New Testament intro¬ 
duction demand attention in any book on the apostolic age, and the 
views of a scholar of Dr. McGiffert's standing are of great interest. A 
new theory of the position of Paul's epistle to the Galatians is here 
offered, viz., that it is the earliest of his letters, dating from the year 
46, very soon after the apostolic council. The epistle is skillfully inter¬ 
preted in harmony with the peculiar conditions created by the council 
and by Peter's subsequent visit to Antioch. Thoughtful suggestions 
are also made regarding the time when the apostolic decree was 
adopted, a little later than the council. It was to bring this decree 
that emissaries then came from James to Antioch. In discussing the 
disagreement between Paul and Peter, Professor McGiffert is so 
anxious to do the latter full justice that he advances arguments in justi¬ 
fication of his conduct which seem to the reviewer to lack force and 
cogency. On the other hand, the author’s sensible opinion that the 
Galatian letter settled once for all the controversy with Paul's Juda- 
izing enemies will commend itself to many scholars. In agreement 
with the best recent criticism Dr. McGiffert regards all the Pauline 
epistles except the pastorals as authentic, and even these are based 
upon genuine notes of Paul. A short letter to Timothy, written from 
Macedonia about 52 A. D., after Paul had left Ephesus for the last 
time, and a longer one written from Rome about 58, just before his 
execution, were worked over together to form our 2 Timothy. Our 
epistle to Titus is based upon a note written probably before Paul's 
last visit to Corinth, about 52, asking Titus to spend the winter 
with him in Nicopolis, whither he must at that time have been plan¬ 
ning to go. Varying judgments will be pronounced upon the author's 
theory that the redactor of 2 Timothy and Titus composed at a later 
date our 1 Timothy, on a very slender Pauline foundation, with a view 
to promoting his own original object, viz., the “healthy development of 
the church by the institution of safeguards and by the formulation of 
rules." The epistle to the Ephesians, while genuine, was not addressed 
to any particular church, but was a circular letter. Its doctrinal teach¬ 
ing, like that of Colossians, cannot be regarded as a valid argument 
against its authenticity. The last chapter of Romans does not belong 
to that epistle, but is a separate document, a note addressed to the 
Ephesian church, written from Corinth to introduce Phoebe. Sub- 
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stantially the same view is held by Weiss, Weizsacker, Julicher, and 
others. 

The epistle to the Hebrews is anonymous. It is not from Barnabas 1 
pen, as Professor McGiffert formerly maintained. The author may 
have been an Alexandrian Jew, possibly a former disciple of Philo, .for 
the thought of the epistle is decidedly Philonic. It was designed for 
Gentile readers. Barnabas, however, is not to be deprived entirely of 
the honors of authorship, for Dr. McGiffert inclines to the opinion 
that our i Peter is from his pen, breathing, as it does, throughout the 
Pauline spirit. This document is here dated in the early part of Domi- 
tian’s reign. But 2 Peter appears in a less favorable Fight. It is 
pseudonymous — the only such book in the New Testament — and 
dates from about the middle of the second century. As for the apostle 
Peter himself, he was certainly in Rome for a considerable time, though, 
of course, Jerome’s tradition of a twenty-five years’ episcopate cannot 
be maintained. The difficulty arising from Paul’s silence being removed 
by the early date of Romans and of the epistles of the captivity, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Peter spent five or six years in the 
capital, that period being none too long to account for his overshadow¬ 
ing influence as reflected in the tradition of the Roman church. Date 
and authorship of the epistle of James are unknown, but it must have 
been written before the end of the first century. Jude is later, belong¬ 
ing to the early part of the second, and its author cannot, therefore, have 
been the Lord’s brother. The epistles of John are anonymous, and it 
is uncertain whether they are all from the same hand. First John 
was written by the author of the fourth gospel, which it resembles in 
the Pauline tone of its theology. The presbyter John was probably 
the author of the Apocalypse, which is based upon earlier apocalypses 
partly Jewish in their origin, and which dates in its present form from 
the latter part of the reign of Domitian. It is interesting to observe 
that books like Colossians, Ephesians, Hebrews, and 1 Peter, which 
others have usually regarded as doctrinal in their aim, Dr. McGiffert 
finds preponderatingly practical. So far as doctrine has been intro¬ 
duced, it is for the purpose of reenforcing the precepts laid down for 
the Christian life. 

Mark is regarded as the earliest and most reliable of the synoptic 
gospels. It was written from Rome by John Mark about 75-80 A. D., 
and is largely based upon information received from Peter. Luke stands 
next, perhaps a decade later. Its author, a Gentile Christian, is unknown 
except as being also the compiler of the book of Acts. Besides the 
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gospel of Mark he used as a source the Logia, ascribed by Papias to 
the apostle Matthew (which statement, by the way, our author sees no 
valid reason to doubt). The compiler used the Logia with greater 
regard to their historical setting than did Matthew, whose sources were 
the same as Luke’s. Matthew “ is an argument, not merely a picture.” 
It was composed with the design of establishing the Messiahship of 
Jesus, and is arranged on the topical plan. It appears to come from a 
Palestinian Jewish Christian of the second or third generation, but who 
the author was we do not know. As for the fourth gospel, Dr. McGif- 
fert writes: “ The time is past when the fourth gospel can be explained 
as a mere piece of religious fiction from the pen of a second-century 
writer; but on the other hand the time is not yet come, and possibly 
may never come, when it can be claimed to be either an absolutely 
exact picture of Jesus’ character, or a really historical account of his 
ministry ” (p. 612). Yet Dr. McGiffert accepts as accurate the state¬ 
ment of Irenaeus that the apostle John spent the closing years af his 
life in Ephesus, and died there at a great age in the reign of Trajan. 
The fancied relation of this gospel to the teaching of Philo is pro¬ 
nounced to be misleading, for there is in reality nothing in common 
between the two beyond their employment of the same word logos. 
Their conceptions differ widely, The statement that there are many 
evidences of Pauline influence in the fourth gospel (pp. 487 f.) is not 
entirely consistent with what our author has said about the personal 
influence of Paul in Ephesus being very short-lived (p. 288). 

The aim of the book of Acts is to exhibit Christianity “ in its rela¬ 
tion to the state in as harmless a light as possible ” (p. 348). The 
compiler’s sources were of very unequal value, some being of the first 
class ( e . g., the travel-document), others appearing to have less historical 
worth (e. g., parts of chap. 15). Dr. McGiffert does not think Luke 
wrote the book, but it is unquestionably from the same hand as the 
third gospel, and dates not later than the reign of Domitian. 

The remainder of the book must be passed over very rapidly. The 
author indicates clearly and dispassionately how much is known, or 
may be safely inferred, respecting the organization of the church at 
that early age. He maintains with Sohm that while in the New Tes¬ 
tament the word iKK\rf<ria is used in a specific as well as in a general 
sense, yet the church conceived as universal preceded the individual 
churches both logically and historically. Of course the later concep¬ 
tion of a unity of organization is an altogether different thing. The 
unity of spirit in the primitive church was promoted by the itinerant 
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apostles and prophets, and by the interchange of written communica¬ 
tions. The process by which this all-embracing spiritual unity of the 
first days of Christianity was superseded by a unity secured through 
exclusion is admirably indicated. The author is less clear than might 
be wished in distinguishing “ prophets ” from “ teachers.” He says of 
the former that they “ were not simply the occasional recipients of a 
revelation; they were in possession of a permanent prophetic gift ” 
(p. 652). But soon afterward he represents the latter as endowed with 
“ a permanent gift which fitted them always to instruct and edify the 
church, while the prophet might receive his revelations only occasion- 
ally" (p. 655). 

On the whole it may be truthfully said that the volume before us 
is the most notable contribution to a proper understanding of the 
apostolic age thus far made by any American scholar, and as such it 
will be certain to rank high in the valuable series in which it appears. 

J. WlNTHROP PLATNER. 

Harvard University. 


A Concordance of the Greek Testament according to the 
Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the 
English Revisers. Edited by W. F. Moulton, M.A., 
D.D., editor of the English edition of the Winer’s Grammar 
of New Testament Greek , and Rev. A. S. Geden, M.A., Tutor 
in Biblical Literature, Exegesis, and Classics, Wesleyan 
College, Richmond, etc. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark ; New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons." Pp. 1037, 4to. $7. 

All New Testament scholars whose study has been of such a 
character as to require them to make much use of a concordance of the 
Greek text have felt for some years the urgent need of a work better 
adapted to their needs than anything that was in existence. Bruder, 
originally based almost as a matter of necessity on the now obsolete 
textus receptus y had in its latest editions professed indeed to exhibit the 
variations of the leading modern editors, but several circumstances 
combined to make the attempt far from successful. No attempt was 
made to exhibit any variations except those affecting the index word; 
thus the body of the quotation remained in the form of the textus 
receptuSy a circumstance which greatly diminished the usefulness of the 
book for many purposes, especially for the study of constructions. 
Again, inasmuch as it was deemed necessary to retain the old stereo- 
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type plates, only such ^changes were shown on the page as could be 
introduced into the plates; for such as could not be thus shown 
awkward expedients had to be adopted. And finally, the number of 
positive blunders was large enough to make one always uncertain of 
his results till he had verified every passage by comparison of the text. 

Other concordances, of course, there were, such as the English¬ 
man’s, Hudson, and Schmoller, but all of them based on the textus 
receptus , as well as severally open to other serious objections. The 
field was, therefore, an open one for the publication of a first-rate con¬ 
cordance of the Greek Testament on the basis of the modern critical 
texts. This important task was undertaken some years ago by Dr. 
Moulton and Mr. Geden, and has now been brought to completion in 
the volume before us. The plan of the work is in almost all respects 
admirable. The quarto page is divided into two columns, instead of 
three as in Bruder, thus permitting a somewhat longer quotation, 
usually long enough to secure grammatical completeness. The quota¬ 
tions are conformed to the Westcott and Hort text, but with an added 
statement of any variations of the text or margin of Tischendorf (8th 
ed.), or the English revision, which affect the form or the construction of 
the index word. To have done more in the matter of the text would 
have complicated the matter, probably without compensating advantage. 
Passages which are direct quotations from the Old Testament are 
immediately followed by the Hebrew of the original passage. The 
passages under the more important words are classified usually with 
reference to construction by a convenient system of index numerals. 
By means of * ** and f the words themselves are classified according 
to the period and range of their use. This is perhaps hardly within 
the strict scope of a concordance, but it occupies no space and adds a 
convenient feature. 

Admirable as the book is, there are some respects in which we 
could have wished it were better. The paper is too soft, as one will 
find if he uses a pen on it. The appearance of the page is not as 
pleasant to the eye as is that of Bruder; this would not have been a 
serious objection if the book had thereby been made more easily usable, 
but the contrary seems to be the case. The omission of the passages, 
chapter and verse only being given, in the case of prepositions gov¬ 
erning only one case, is a real defect, for which there seems to be no 
good reason. The adoption of the same method to so large an extent 
in the case of the article is also greatly to be regretted. In view of 
these features, and of the total omission of kcu and $<, which is, how- 
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ever, less serious, scholars will do well, while „they establish the new 
work in the place of the discarded Bruder, still to give the latter a place 
on the top shelf for occasional reference. Despite these defects, how¬ 
ever, some of which may possibly be remedied in later editions, the 
book is a long-desired boon, for which every student of the Greek 
Testament ought to be devoutly grateful, and of a copy of which he 
should possess himself at the earliest moment. By the way, in view of 
the statements of the preface, would it be any more than justice that 
this book should be commonly known as Geden’s Concordance? 

Ernest D. Burton. 

University op Chicago. 


Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichenTheologie. Von Heinrich 
Julius Holtzmann, Doctor und ordentlichem Professor der 
Theologie in Strassburg. Freiburg und Leipzig : J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1897. 2 v °l s - Pp- xvi + 503, xi+532, 8vo. M. 20. 

This important and comprehensive work is laid out on a truly 
scientific plan. After a full account of the literature and a critical 
sketch of the history of the “ Disciplin,” the writer, setting out from 
the point of view that the New Testament cannot be understood apart 
from the ideas of the Jewish canonical books and the later Judaism, its 
theology, angelology, demonology, and eschatology, gives a condensed 
review of this vast field. To the documents for the theology of the 
synagogue is accorded only a relative and secondary value on account 
of their later date. On the ground, however, that these writings record 
ancient traditions, the rule is laid down that when thoughts and 
expressions in the New Testament have a striking analogy to others in 
the Talmud and Midrash, these may be regarded as forms of the Jew¬ 
ish theology existing in New Testament times. The later apocryphal 
and apocalyptic literature of Judaism furnishes striking parallels to 
the New Testament ideas as to angels and demons, and in particular as 
to Satan, sin, and the fall of man (Luke 22:31; 2 Cor. 11:3, etc.). 
The occurrence of the same ideas in this literature and in that of the 
synagogue lends probative force to the latter. The Messianic doctrines 
of these writings throw light upon the cruder Messianism of the New 
Testament, especially that of its apocalyptic portions. Passages in 4 
Ezra and Baruch may be compared with Matt. 24: 7 and Mark 13: 12. 
Deliverance from sin, however, through^attachment in faith to the per¬ 
son of the Messiah, as taught by Paul, is foreign to Jewish thought. A 
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long section on the Alexandrian theology completes the extended dis¬ 
cussion of the ideas of contemporary Judaism, occupying about one 
hundred pages, and brings us to the teaching of Jesus. 

Of Jesus himself Dr. Holtzmann affirms that no real course of 
development can be proved. Certain conditions and impressions, 
however, which must have influenced him are recorded in his dis¬ 
courses— physical nature and environment, the spiritual atmosphere of 
the Old Testament, contemporary society, the Judaism of the synagogue 
and of the law, and John the Baptist. Reference is unnecessary to the 
many passages which show the influence upon the form of his teaching 
exerted by the climatic and social surroundings. A few will suffice 
(Matt.6 : 26; 13 : 32 ; 15 : 26, 27 ; Mark 4 : 21; Luke 11: 7; 14 : 7 ; 17: 35 ; 
20:46, 47; 21:1). His words show a reading acquaintance with the 
Jewish Scriptures and also with the uncanonical literature of his peo¬ 
ple, from the latter of which he quotes in Luke 11: 40. By Greek ideas 
he was as little influenced as by rabbinical theology, and from Essenian 
traits in Matthew it is not to be concluded that he belonged to that 
order. In the baptism of John Jesus “ received the last of the incite¬ 
ments which are demonstrable before his public appearance,” whatever 
significance may be attached to the facts that his ministry opened with 
John’s call to repentance, and that like the latter he gathered disciples 
about him. We must not omit, however, to take into account his own 
religious genius, which enabled him to assume an attitude of superi¬ 
ority and refusal toward many ideas of his time; his faith in God, 
which was “not born of the storms of doubt;” his divine gift of love, 
and his mighty strength of will. “The religious genius lives rather 
from looking into himself than about himself.” To those acquainted 
with the author’s Einleitung it is necessary only to indicate briefly his 
position on the difficult problem of the sources of the teaching of 
Jesus. All that lies outside the three synoptics is regarded as of sec¬ 
ondary importance. In the first rank are the logia of Matthew, the 
original Mark-writing, and “a still ever problematical'separate source 
of the author ad Theophilum .” “Our present gospels are books of 
devotion, and their relation to their historical contents is very compli¬ 
cated.” Resch may take this crumb of comfort: “Despite all excesses, 
there remains a right kernel in the attempted proof of inner and outer 
canonical translation-variants.” 

In treating the difficult question of Jesus’ relation to the law the 
author is inclined to exclude passages in Matt., chap. 5. He favors 
connecting 5: 20-48 with 5:17, ascribing the latter verse, however, to 
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Matthew, in which case verse 18 “ cannot be a genuine logion.” All 
attempts to bring 5:18 into accord with 5 : 20-48 “issue in the desper¬ 
ate endeavor to make Jesus say the opposite of the unmistakable sense of 
his words.” If Matt. 5 :18 be retained and fairly interpreted only one 
possibility remains: “ One must simply recognize the contradiction in 
Jesus* consciousness as the shadow which the religious genius cast and 
could not but cast.” But since a strong Judaizing tendency is recog¬ 
nized in the first gospel, and Matt. 5:17 is ascribed to the evangelist, 
KaTaXveiv rov vo/xov and irXrjpovv r. v. being credited to the Pauline 
terminology, might not one hazard the conjecture that the true con¬ 
nection of the teaching of Jesus appears in joining 5:20 ff. with 
5 : 16 ? 

With regard to the idea of God as King and Father, Dr. Holtz- 
mann holds with Dr. Weiss that Jesus stood upon Old Testament 
ground. Even the name “ Father ” is no discovery of his. God's 
fatherhood does not, however, rest upon the fact of creation. It is the 
“new family” (Mark 3:34, 35), the disciples, who are bidden to 
address God as Father. They are sons of God, since by anticipation 
they are members of his kingdom. They are “called” or “become” 
children of God who make peace, love their enemies, bless those who 
curse them, etc. (Matt. 5 : 9, 44, 45). The earlier idea of God is, how¬ 
ever, enlarged and “furnished with auniversalistic perspective.” “God 
is Father of all who will become his children.” This necessarily 
belongs with the thought of the kingdom of God. 

The apparent antinomy in Jesus* representation of the kingdom of 
God as both present and to come, as destined to have an age-long 
development and yet a sudden, apocalyptic establishment, finds at our 
author’s hands a historical solution from the point of view that Jesus 
had one conception of the kingdom in the time of his success and tri¬ 
umph and another when he was engaged in conflict and saw defeat at 
hand. This resolution of the antinomy, the opposing members of which 
are about equally well supported by exegesis, has in its favor an anal¬ 
ogy with Jesus* conception of his Messiahship. For the Jesus of the 
synoptics as the Son of Man is conceived in relation to the future 
kingdom in accordance with the Daniel apocalypse. In the Son of 
Man of that book he sees prefigured his own Messiahship. If we put 
the apocalyptic portions of the synoptics to the credit of the evangel¬ 
ists, or with Arnold Meyer, Lietzmann, and others regard the term Son 
of Man as an Aramaic expression for Man, the facts remain that the 
title is applied to Jesus in exalted as well as in lowly functions, in pas- 
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sages which have no apocalyptic sense (Mark 8:31; 9: 31, with refer¬ 
ence to death and resurrection), and in general where he announces, 
extends, and represents the kingdom of God as one forgiving, healing, 
teaching, and suffering. Regarding the attempt to make it appear that 
Jesus made no claim to the Messiahship, Dr. Holtzmann remarks that 
“He who, taking his departure from the thought of the kingdom, 
knew himself to be its chosen organ, found, proceeding from the idea 
of God, the complementary counterpart to this idea in his own con¬ 
sciousness of Sonship; and these two, the Son of Man and the Son of 
God, were united in his consciousness of Messiahship.” He also finds 
it impossible to understand “under what other flag” than this of Mes¬ 
siahship “ the life-ship of Jesus should sail.” 

The interpretation of the synoptic eschatology corresponds with 
that of the kingdom of God and Messianism. The former “has no 
other content than the prophesied triumph of the Messiah.” Jesus 
foretold not only his death, but also bis resurrection. But the record 
shows, in the scattering of the disciples, the embalming of the body, the 
stone before the tomb, and the astonishment at the open grave, that he 
had said nothing of rising within three days. If, moreover, he foretold 
his “personal restitution, and indeed probably just in the form of the 
resurrection,” he must have had in view also the completion of his 
kingdom, and hence the prophecy included his triumphant return for 
this purpose. He told his disciples, or at least his judges, that they 
would see him sitting on the right hand of power and coming in the 
clouds of heaven (Mark 14:62). The immediate future, the existing 
generation, would witness this event. The kernel of this prophecy 
belongs to Jesus, and is not to be credited to the evangelists, to what¬ 
ever degree the form and embellishment may be theirs. It is worthy 
of note here that Dr. Holtzmann abandons the position on this point 
defended in Die synoptischeti Evangelien, 1863. 

The sources of the Pauline theology do not include Second Thessa- 
lonians and the pastoral epistles, and admit as of only secondary impor¬ 
tance Colossians and Ephesians. The materials of the Pauline doctrine 
relating to God and the world, revelation, inspiration of the Jewish 
Scriptures, Messiah, Satan, angels, demons, etc., came from the 
scholastic theology of the Jews. More than an “incidental” contri¬ 
bution was also furnished by Hellenism. In the Pauline anthropology 
“ the outer man ” includes <rap( as the material and a&pa as the form, 
and ifvxrj is inseparably joined with the<rap£ as its life-energy which per¬ 
ishes with it; while to “ the inner man ” belong kovs (the reason, thought, 
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and a will opposed to the animal man), and conscience ((rvm&pns). 
The doctrines of sin, Christology, and salvation rest upon a distinct 
exclusion of <rdp( from the inner man. The author differs with Lude* 
mann, Wendt, Pfleiderer, and many other eminent scholars, in holding 
that Paul does not ascribe a wcvpa to man as an attribute belonging to 
him essentially and apart from his Christian renewal. Rather m*v(w.= 
irvtvfia Otiov —a somewhat hazardous position, the exegetical support of 
which is not as strong as that drawn from the analogy of the apostle’s 
thought. A Hellenistic dualism is found in the opposition of <rap£ 
and irvwfjua, and it is maintained that Paul conceived of wtvfjui as a 
“finer materiality,” a “higher light-substance,” of which the “spiritual 
body” was believed to be composed. The two factors of sin are the 
law, which was given that it might “abound,” and the flesh, a power 
hostile to the Spirit and to God. Paul leaves the ground of the Jew¬ 
ish Weltanschauung and ethics, and stands opposed to our modern 
ideas in connecting sin inseparably with the substance of man’s bodily 
organism in which it resides indissolubly as a “power” (Rom. 7 :i8). 
He knows nothing, however, of a matter evil in itself, so that his dual¬ 
ism is ethical rather than metaphysical. An unresolved difficulty 
appears in the relation of personal sinning to the primal sin, since in 
Rom. 5:12-19 a transference °f the original sin to Adam’s posterity 
appears to be taught, while in 7:14-23 and in 1 Cor. 15: 45-47 sin is 
represented as having its ground in the nature of man, which Paul 
nowhere teaches to have undergone a change by reason of the first 
transgression. Dr. Holtzmann thinks that no reconciliation of these 
two teachings is adequate to resolve the antinomy implied in the 
entrance of death into the world through the first transgression (Rom. 
5:12) and its inherence in the flesh, which in its nature partakes of 
corruption (<f>Oopd). The death which is “ the wages of sin” is not only 
that of the body, but also “ destruction,” annihilation, “exclusion from 
the sphere of existence.” 

The negative and pessimistic aspects of the doctrine of sin are 
relieved by the Christology, which presents an adequate Saviour in the 
preexistent heavenly man who was “in the form of God,” and through 
whom all things were made. The “was made” (tymTo) in 1 Cor. 
15 :45, “the last Adam was made a quickening Spirit,” is interpreted 
in the sense “became,” that is, as representing a process completed in 
the resurrection, in consequence of which Christ was “declared to be 
the Son of God, with power” (Rom. 1: 4). Raised from the dead, he 
assumed the spiritual form of being (<r<o pa wvtvfmrucw) in which he had 
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previously existed. By “he was buried” (1 Cor. 15:4) is meant that 
with his flesh disappeared all that was national and legal in his Mes- 
siahship. The resurrection of his body would contradict not only 1 
Cor. 15:37, 50, but the entire spirit of Paulinism, according to which 
“ the grave signifies the death of the riational-religious, the resurrec¬ 
tion the sole validity of the universal, Messiah-ideal.” The identity of 
the preexistent with the postexistent Christ is maintained. To Paul 
Jesus was a human being, the ideal Man, in his preexistent state, and 
the unity of his heavenly and earthly existence is indicated in the 
personal-official designation, “Jesus Christ,” applied to him in both 
spheres. The end of the mission of Christ was the salvation of men 
by his death on the cross as a sacrifice for sin in accordance with the 
idea of the Jewish theology that the penalty of the sins of one might be 
borne by another. The reconciliation effected was not only that of 
man with God, but also that of God with man through the blood of 
Christ shed as a propitiation (Rom. 3: 25). The resurrection of the 
believer to “newness of life” (Rom. 6: 4) represents the ethical side of 
atonement, the mystic personal union with Christ. The atonement is 
effective only for those who believe. It is appropriated by faith, 
which is “an energy of the will manifesting itself in unreserved trust” 
(Rom. 4:19, 20). The righteousness which could not be attained 
under the law is a “ gift” (Rom. 5 : 17) “on account of faith,” which is 
reckoned as righteousness, so that “ he who is not in himself righteous 
is regarded and declared by God to be so.” The righteousness thus 
“imputed ” in the setisus forensis is that of God ( 0 cou), which He may 
“ declare,” not as a Judge, who cannot pronounce a guilty man inno¬ 
cent, but as a King having a right to pardon. The author finds the 
ethical aspect of salvation in Rom. 5:17, according to which “man 
must constitute the battlefield of the sensuous desires of the flesh and 
of the will directed to God to the end that in general the human will 
may not finally come to a realization of its own contents.” Predesti¬ 
nation inheres in the Pauline ethics. 

In discussing Paul's eschatology the author follows Pfleiderer in the 
opinion that the apostle simply reproduces the ideas of the primitive 
Jewish-Christian community, so far as the limited perspective is con¬ 
cerned— the day of the Lord coming “as a thief in the night” and 
the believers, including himself, living to see the end (1 Thess. 5 : 2,14, 
15,17; 1 Cor. 1:7,8; 11: 26 ; 15 : 51). Christ comes forth from the 
heavens with a retinue of angels and the sound of a trumpet, the Chris¬ 
tian dead are raised, and the believers who are alive are “changed.” 
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A change in the apostle’s eschatology is assumed to have taken place 
within the ten years between the first and the last of his authentic 
epistles, probably between First and Second Corinthians. In the 
latter he appears to believe in an immediate investment with the spir¬ 
itual body at death. The author differs, however, with Schmiedel in 
assuming that Paul had in mind here only “an exceptional case” 
affecting “himself and some companions in spirit and destiny;” but 
he gives no other reason for the opinion than that otherwise we must 
assume “ a complete transformation of the apostle’s eschatology.” The 
“spiritual” aspect of the eschatology is summed up in the remark that 
negatively it did away with the resurrection of the flesh, to which death 
indissolubly clings, and positively limited the resurrection to believ- 
ers. An “ interregnum ” of Christ is assumed between his coming and 
“the end,” an indefinite period {fotpa xpmttov), during which further 
conquest may be won from Death in a third rar/fta, (i Cor. 15 : 23). 

We can only glance at the extended treatment of the deutero- 
Pauline literature. The author’s opinions on Colossians and Ephe¬ 
sians are well known to readers of his Einleitung and his Kritik dcr 
Eph.- und Kol.-bricfe. The doctrinal contents common to the two 
epistles are discussed under several heads—Judaism, heathenism, and 
Christianity; faith and works; Christianity as theosophy; angelology; 
and the irXrjpiofua. The ideas predominant in Colossians are Christo- 
logical, and their difference from the Pauline Christology of the four 
great epistles is pointed out. The doctrines especially represented in 
Ephesians relate to predestination and the church. The pastoral 
epistles are regarded as showing their unauthenticity by a relatively 
meager equipment in general and their post-Pauline origin even more 
distinctly than Ephesians and Colossians by “a flattening of the 
Pauline thought according to the standard of the understanding of a 
later time.” The points of view of these epistles are discussed under 
eighteen separate heads. Hebrews is shown to present important 
departures from Paulinism. As Paul knows nothing of Christ as “the 
Apostle and High Priest of our confession” (Heb. 3:1), so Hebrews 
nothing of the second Adam. The exaltation of Christ to the rank of 
a “God-being” exceeds the utmost reach of the Pauline Christology. 
In Paul the emphasis rests on the death and resurrection of Christ, 
while in Hebrews the latter is merely mentioned, and “the second 
act completing the atoning death is transferred to heaven.” Instead 
of “justification” we have here “cleansing” and “sanctifying.” 

The catholic epistles, First and Second Peter, James, and Jude, are 
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regarded as standing “at the farthest remove from primitive Chris¬ 
tianity and the questions which agitated it.” Of all these First Peter is 
the most distinctively deutero-Pauline. But it contains nothing primi¬ 
tive-apostolic. “ It is, however, perhaps, a document of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity in the sense in which Paulinism itself belongs thereto/* The 
preaching of Christ to the spirits in prison (3:19) is regarded as one of 
the “ didactic specialties ** of the epistle which are attached to Pauline 
premises, with reference to Eph. 4:8-10. The reference in 2 Peter 
3:15, 16 to Paul’s epistles which the unlearned and unstable wrest to 
their own destruction is intelligible only if by it the opposition of 
Paulinism to primitive-apostolic Christianity, so far as it was remem¬ 
bered by a later generation, was referred to a false interpretation of 
the apostle’s letters and to their obscurities. The epistle of James 
furnishes little of doctrinal interest, and the discussion of it is con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the relation of its contents to Paulinism. In its 
field of view and means of expression it belongs to the Hellenistic 
literature from which it has largely drawn. Spitta’s opinion that the 
epistle was written at an early date by a non-Christian writer is 
rejected, and it is regarded as one of the latest of the canonical books 
which could not have been written prior to Paul, since 2 114-26 is 
directed against his doctrine of faith. On this point the author says: 
“The efforts to obscure so manifest a situation, to show that both writers 
either mean the same thing or at least take no opposed standpoints, 
but agree in some higher unity, form a by no means pleasing or hon¬ 
orable chapter of Protestant biblical science.” If the writer of James 
did not correctly apprehend the Pauline doctrine and missed it in his 
polemic, it does not follow from this “that he did not intend to 
hit it.” 

The Johannine theology is subjected to an analytical treatment of 
great extent and thoroughness. The scientific point of view requires 
that the fourth gospel be regarded primarily as “a didactic writing,” 
to the leading ideas of which the Johannine epistles furnish certain 
amplifications. “The admission of some synoptic material and sayings 
does not alter the fact that in evident contrast with the historical por¬ 
trait of Jesus his entire earthly work is referred to supersensible and 
eternal conditions.” The discourses of Jesus are so constructed 
that “in contrast with the sententious catchwords of the synoptics 
they become connected monologues.” “These two concessions are 
now generally made by apologists: that this history is somehow an 
ideal history and that these discourses must somehow be subjective 
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creations of the evangelist—in a word, that here we are farther than 
elsewhere from a photograph of the reality.” The relation of the 
Johannine thought to that of Paul is elucidated in detail. “ Paulinism 
in its impelling thought, freedom of faith from the law, and in its ulti¬ 
mate goal, salvation for all, forms a ferment of the Johannine theol¬ 
ogy.” The author does not agree with B. Weiss that in John is to be 
found even a developed form of primitive-apostolic Christianity. To 
the conception of the Logos “ an essentially Philonian stamp cannot 
be denied.” “The idea of the Logos has its origin primarily in the 
need of a mediation of the abstract conception of God with the 
world.” PreGxistence is ascribed to Christ (3 :13 ; 6:62) apart from 
the prologue—“an idea wholly foreign to the synoptical Jesus.” The 
synoptics are surpassed also in the ascription of omniscience and 
omnipotence to Jesus (4 : 16-18 ; 6 : 61, 64; 10 : 28-30; 13 :19; 16:19; 
17:2). The Johannine anthropology is regarded as based upon the 
dualism of cropf and wvcvfM. The fourth gospel, however, recognizes no 
natural transition from the one sphere into the other, “although the 
whole primitive-Christian programme, the call to repentance by Jesus 
and the apostles, rests upon the presupposition of the possibility of 
such a transition.” He who has passed from the one realm into the 
other has been “born from above ” (3 : 3, 5), *. <r., has become the sub¬ 
ject of a miracle. The Johannine formula for the synoptic ficravoui is 
^ c ivoOcv yewrjcris or avaycwqcri 5. The atoning, propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ in the Pauline sense has no representation in the fourth gospel. 
Rather “ his saving work, according to the gnosticizing programme of 
the prologue, consists in his own self-revelation.” Here, however, as 
in Hebrews, the Pauline theory of propitiation “lies in the back¬ 
ground,” and there are “presuppositions for a valuation of the death 
of Christ which approach and presuppose the Pauline.” In like man¬ 
ner the Pauline doctrine of faith is emptied of its essential contents. 
In the eschatology the apocalyptic, synoptic, and Pauline features 
disappear, and “all blessedness consists in the permanent possession of 
the fellowship with Christ” (15 :11, 15; 16:14, 15,33). 

We have not space to present a summary of the fruitful discussion 
under the head of “The Theological Problems of Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity,” which occupies 150 pages of the work, and which includes such 
topics as “The Beginnings of the Christology ” and of “ Dogmatizing 
on the Death of the Messiah,” “ Preexistence,” “Supernatural Birth,” 
“ Matthew, Mark, and Luke,” with reference to their attitude toward 
the “problems,” “the New Testament and the Catholic Church,” 
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“ Gnosis,” “Canon,” and “Church.” A review of such a work within 
admissible limits can do no more than present the leading positions of 
the author in a lucid summary. It has been the object of this notice 
to do this without presuming to enter upon detailed criticisms of the 
work of so accomplished a master as Dr. Holtzmann. The volumes 
will well repay a careful examination by students of New Testament 
theology. The work may fitly crown the long series of the author's 
labors upon the New Testament. Its comprehensive and sure grasp 
of the whole subject, its impartial consideration of the vast literature, 
its logical arrangement of the material, and its acute and masterful 
exegesis entitle it to a very high rank. It is no slight merit that the 
opinions of other scholars in the field which it covers are quoted, ana¬ 
lyzed, and discussed. The views of the most distinguished of the 
author's opponents, and even of young writers among them, receive this 
consideration, and, while he is not more decided than we could wish 
him to be in the expression of his own conclusions, those who differ 
with him are treated with fine courtesy. These qualities combine to 
constitute a work of which it is not hazardous to prophesy that it will 
in the future rank as a classic in its department. 

Orello Cone* 

Boston, Mass. 


Der erste Brief an die Corinther, neu bearbeitet von Dr. 
C. F. Georg Heinrici, K. Pr. Consistorialrath und Profes¬ 
sor der Theologie an der Universitat Leipzig. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. x+ 530, 8vo. M. 7. 

This third edition of Dr. Heinrici's redaction of Meyer's 1 Corin¬ 
thians (the eighth edition in the Meyer series) well realizes the pur¬ 
pose of the publishers to preserve “ the historical peculiarity of the 
old Meyer—the character of a repertory.” A service is rendered to 
exegesis by this editing of the celebrated commentary by other hands, 
whereby account is taken of the conclusions of recent scholars, 
although the peril is not always escaped of disguising the great 
exegete in the new habiliments. The editor is well and favorably 
known by his commentary in two volumes on the Corinthian epistles 
(1880, 1887), in which the relation of primitive Christianity to Hellen¬ 
ism was especially considered. In the volume before us he claims to 
have furnished fresh evidences of the “Hellenistic woof” in the two 
epistles as well as of their relations to “rabbinical theologumena.” 
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With respect to grammatical interpretation, it goes without saying 
that a work founded upon Meyer and written with due regard to his 
rare exegetical judgment cannot be obnoxious to much criticism. 
Blemishes appear, however, in some forced and far-fetched exegetical 
constructions sometimes made unhappily in the interest of a defense 
of the apostle. By maintaining that excommunication instead of a 
miraculous punishment is referred to in irapaSovvai r<p Saravy (5:5) Dr. 
Heinrici thinks that he clears the apostle of the charge of excessive 
haste and passion. But this advantage is dearly purchased by giving 
to cis o\tOpov aapKo* the sense that the excommunicated man will find 
the salvation of his irvcvpa at the parousia by means of the free scope 
accorded by Satan to his <r<£p£ ! The author’s contention that Paul’s 
conception of the marriage relation can be shown to accord with that 
now prevalent in Protestant Christendom is hardly sustained in view 
of KaXov dvOpump y vvcukos prj awreaOai ( 7 : I ), of cus teal ipuavrov (7:7)1 
and of c&v /iciVoxrtv (7:8). In these passages “ the present distress” 
(7:26) is not taken into account, and the assertion in 7:1 is con¬ 
trolled by 8ta ras 7ropvctas (7:2). Leaving on one side the question 
whether or no the apostle was influenced in his judgment regarding 
marriage by his doctrine of the “ flesh,” it is evident that his expecta¬ 
tion of the impending end of the world must have led him to take a 
view of the institution less likely to be held by one whose historical 
perspective was not thus limited. In the interpretation of 7 :8 Meyer 
understands to U dydfiois to denote the unmarrried in general. Heinrici’s 
judgment that the reference is to “those of both sexes who have 
remained unmarried beyond the normal age” is without adequate sup¬ 
port. The construction of the passage is loose, and the meaning 
obscure, but “unmarried men” are probably meant, if against Holsten 
kou toZs XVP 04 * be retained. 

In the interpretation of 11:3 Dr. Heinrici maintains that the 
subordination of Christ is not limited to his human nature, but denotes 
the “objective and necessary subordination of the Son to the Father.” 
The idea, however, that when Paul says in this passage that “ Christ is 
the head of the man,” he means “and of the woman also,” is plainly 
read into the text. The deliberate intention of the apostle in 7 : 3-16 
to oppose what he regarded as a mischief-working “emancipation” of 
woman is evident in his entire argument. He reasons not alone from 
expediency and social customs, but also from the divine order of 
creation, according to which, as he understood it, “the head of the 
woman is the man,” “the woman was made for the man,” etc. It 
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suited the purpose of his argument to depend upon Gen. 2:18, 21-23, 
rather than upon Gen. 1:26 f. The weakness and inconsequence of some 
of his reasonings in this section are not, however, indicated by the 
author. Why should a man be covered because he is Sofa 0 c<w, and a 
woman covered because she is 8o£a dvSpos ? In the interpretation of 
&d tovs AyycXovs (11:10)—a fantastic reason assigned by Paul for the 
veiling of the women—the author again departs from Meyer to the 
prejudice of his hermeneutics. 

In the extended commentary on chap. 15, occupying seventy pages, 
the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection is discussed with candor and 
with a due appreciation of its historical setting. The apostle’s faith in 
the resurrection of the believers at the impending second coming of 
Christ rested on the to him indisputable fact of the resurrection of 
Jesus. Dr. Heinrici, in opposition to Meyer, concludes that Paul 
teaches that the believers who had died would alone be raised at the 
parousia, and that he knew nothing of a “ resurrection to condemna¬ 
tion.” To “perish” was the fate of the unbelievers. The inquiring 
student will, however, find some things wanting in this long discussion 
of chap. 15. The relation of Paul’s account of the appearances of 
Jesus after his resurrection to the accounts of them in the gospels; the 
significance of the use of ttyOrj in his enumeration of the manifestations 
of Jesus and in his mention of his own vision on the road to Damascus; 
and the apparently different conceptions of the resurrection of 
believers in 1 Cor. 15 and 2 Cor. 5: 1-6, concern difficulties which the 
readers of the commentary will regret not to find more fully discussed 
after the manner of the excursus on ykiixraais XaXt.lv (12 :10). The 
index of subjects and the list of Greek words text-critically discussed 
in the commentary will greatly facilitate the use of the work to the 
student. 

Orello Cone. 

Boston, Mass. 


Kritisch-Exegetischer Kommentar ueber das Neue Testa¬ 
ment, begriindet von Hejnr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. Sechs- 
zehnte Abtheilung. 5. Auflage. Die Offenbarung Johan- 
nis. Neu bearbeitet von Lie. Theol. Wilhelm Bousset, 
a. o. Professor in Gbttingen. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. vi+527. M. 8. 

The exposition of John’s Apocalypse in Meyer’s Critical Commen¬ 
tary on the New Testament was prepared by Dusterdieck, and first 
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appeared in 1852. An English translation was made some years ago 
for the American edition of Meyer, and is on the whole probably the 
best commentary on the book of Revelation accessible to English 
readers. But the critical labors given in the last ten years to this 
most enigmatical book of the New Testament call for a thorough 
reconstruction of the work, and a new adjustment of the exegesis in 
the light of the most recent critical discussions. This labor has been 
accomplished in a very commendable way by Professor Bousset. The 
Introduction of 208 pages, nearly one-half of the volume, is a master¬ 
piece of pains-taking scholarship. Meyer’s ideal of making the 
commentary itself a repertory of all manner of exegetical opinions has 
been set aside, and as a compensation the author has furnished a 
detailed history of the exposition of the Apocalypse, which fills ninety 
pages of his introduction. Thirteen of these pages are occupied with 
a statement of the recent critical theories of the composition, which 
he subsequently classifies under three heads: (1) The theory of sources 
and of compilation (represented by Weyland, Spitta, Schmidt, Rauch); 
(2) the theory of revision and enlargement (Volter, Vischer, Erbes, and 
in part Pfleiderer); (3) the theory of fragments (Weizsicker, Sabatier, 
Schon). Bousset inclines to this last-named theory, and thinks that 
its representatives are on the right track. He accepts no Grundschrift 
worked over at different times with gradual enlargements; no “ sources” 
mechanically compiled and finally revised and edited by a Christian 
redactor; but an apocalyptic writer of great original genius, who 
nevertheless at many points appropriated older fragments and tradi¬ 
tions, and worked them into his own plan. He speaks in high terms 
of Gunkel’s Schopfung und Chaos (1894), and thinks all future success¬ 
ful exposition of the Apocalypse must recognize the mythical and 
traditional elements which this class of biblical literature so naturally 
takes up into itself. There are numerous myths and symbols which 
travel from race to race, from religion to religion, and whose power of 
life is not extinguished with the century, the people or the religion in 
which they had their origin. John’s Apocalypse has made an intelli¬ 
gent use of older conceptions and set its new stamp on old coins. 

Thirty-seven pages of the introduction are given to the textual 
criticism of the Apocalypse, a grouping and discussion of the material, 
and a survey of the peculiarities of the language and style. Here we 
find a very full exhibit of the anomalies of grammatical form, the 
peculiar use of the article, the pronouns, verbs, and particles, and the 
exceptional words and word-forms. The commentary proper covers 
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pp. 209-527, is clear, comprehensive and critical, and by numerous 
abbreviations and page-references to the discussions of the ample 
introduction compresses a large amount of matter in a moderate space. 

According to Bousset “the world-historical and church-historical 
interpretation " of the Revelation has no more a place in scientific 
circles or among the learned. “These methods still .find their follow¬ 
ers among expositors of second and third rank, with English com¬ 
mentators, and American tractwriters " (p. 141). A key to the his¬ 
torical situation and scope of the writer is to be found especially in 
chap. 13, where it appears that the book was directed against the 
Caesar-cultus in the Roman Empire. The wounded head of 13:3 and 
the beast of 17:8, 11 are to be understood of Nero, and explained by 
means of the widespread popular superstition of Nero redivivus. 
That rumor about Nero seems to have taken on three forms: (1) that 
he was not dead, but had only concealed himself; (2) that he was 
concealed among the Parthians and would return in league with them; 
(3) that he was dead, but would come again from Hades. This last 
form of the superstition was not developed until about the close of the 
first century, but being traceable in this book shows that the time at 
which this Apocalypse as a whole originated could not have been at 
the earliest before the closing part of the reign of Domitian. For the 
broader shaping of the original expectation of Nero's return did not 
take place until at least a generation after the death of that monster 
of wickedness. 

The ten horns of 13:1 are the first ten Caesars, and the ten horns 
of 17:12 are so many Parthian princes who are expected to return with 
Nero, and support him with “ their power and authority." The seven 
kings of 17:10 are seven Roman emperors, and the enumeration must 
begin with Augustus rather than Julius (Suetonius and the Sibylline 
oracles to the contrary notwithstanding), because, in the scheme of 
Bousset, Nero cannot possibly be the “ one who now is." The seven 
heads in 13:1, however, have no significance. “They are simply 
taken over by the apocalyptist from the tradition," and “are unneces¬ 
sary refinements" (p. 416). The composite image was formed by a 
combination of the four^ beasts in Dan. 7, and, in connection with 
the image of the great dragon of 12:3, has not improbably appro¬ 
priated elements of the old Babylonian myth of a great seven-headed 
serpent. But one can hardly say with confidence whence the author 
of Rev. 12 borrowed his material, but it may be supposed that he was 
a Christian writer who took up an ancient sun-myth and adapted it to 
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the life of Jesus. So Weizsacker, Sabatier, and Pfleiderer are probably 
correct in regarding chap. 12 as an independent fragment, which the 
author of the Apocalypse incorporated in his work as having for him a 
pragmatical significance. 

These few but salient points may sufficiently serve to indicate the 
position and method of this new commentary. Taking the conspicu¬ 
ous place of one of the volumes of the famous Meyer series, it will 
command the general attention of New Testament scholars, and the 
respectful study of future contributors to the now new critical “ prob¬ 
lem of the Apocalypse.” But one may well hesitate long before 
accepting the story of the superstitious expectation of Nero redivivus 
as the basis of so large a part of the prophecies of this book. Bousset 
declares his conviction that the apocalyptist truly received visions and 
heard voices from heaven (p. 169). He maintains that chaps. 1-3 
could never have existed as a separate and independent section, “nor 
is it conceivable,” he says, “that a writer so self-reliant and full of 
spirit should have been satisfied simply to insert these chapters in an 
apocalypse lying already finished before him” (p. 144). Is it not 
equally inconceivable that any Christian writer of such rank as the 
apocalyptist should have “combined a profound insight into the nature 
and the future of things with a bizarre fantastic popular superstition ” 

(p-159)? 

The idea that the symbols of chap. 12 cannot in a single point 
be successfully explained by means of anything in the Old Testament, 
and that we are forced to go outside the religion of both the Old 
and New Testaments to find parallels and material for the strange 
world of thought which here presents itself (p. 405), may be safely 
challenged. That the woman, the dragon, and the man child are 
elements of an ancient sun-myth acfapted by a Christian writer to the 
birth and ascension of Jesus, and then taken up by another Christian 
writer and worked into an apocalypse as early as the close of the first 
century, is a hypothesis not likely to obtain general favor. And why 
should the “man child” of chap. 12 be understood as an individual 
any more than the woman ? II the woman is the personified Zion, or 
the idealized church, conceived after the imagery found in Isa. 66:7, 
8, why may not the child be understood collectively? “The rest of 
her seed,” referred to in vs. 17 are surely not to be explained as an 
individual, and it is not to be overlooked that, according to 2:26, 27, 
those who overcome receive “authority over the nations to rule them 
with a rod of iron.” It is certainly conceivable that a gifted Jewish- 
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Christian might have combined the thought of the seed of the woman 
(Gen. 3:15, understood collectively) with the picture of a son of man 
at the throne of God, and Michael standing “for the children of thy 
people” (found in Dan. 7:13 and 12 :1). To our thought such a view 
is much more probable than that the author of our Apocalypse know¬ 
ingly constructed these symbols out of fragments of heathen mythol¬ 
ogy. Whatever mythological elements one may discover in the 
dragon of Rev. 12, the author of the Apocalypse need have known no 
more than he could have derived from such sources as the ideals sug¬ 
gested in Isa. 27:1; 51:9; Ezek. 29:3; 32:2, and the symbolic beasts 
depicted in the book of Daniel. 

As for the ultimate solution of the problems of the Apocalypse, it 
may perhaps be said that Bousset’s position points possibly in the 
right direction. Rejecting the theories of compilations and redactions* 
one may indeed recognize in the author of the Apocalypse a rare con¬ 
structive genius, who truly received revelations of God. He freely 
appropriated whatever of current traditions and apocalyptic fragments 
served his purpose; but more than from all other sources he found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures his principal ideals. There is no conspicuous 
figure or symbol in the book but has its parallel or suggestion some¬ 
where in the Old Testament. The last word in exposition of this’won¬ 
derful prophecy has not yet been spoken, nor will any one contributor 
ever be credited with the final solution of its mysteries. 

Milton S. Terry. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Ill. 


Introduction to the History of the Church of England. 
By H. O. Wakeman, M.A. 3d edition. London : Riving- 
ton, Percival & Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
Pp. xx + 505, cloth. $ 2 . 

The author brings to his task an ecclesiastical theory which shapes 
and colors the entire narrative. In his selection of material, estimate 
of persons, and criticism of movements he is constantly the creature of 
the school to which he belongs — a school so completely owning his 
mind and pen that not a thought nor a line ever wanders. The desire 
to be an adequate and impartial historian is everywhere subordinated 
to the set purpose to serve the holy cause to which he has consecrated 
himself. This striking exhibition of the all-dominating influence of 
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an ecclesiastical notion gives the book its chief interest and value. 
One can here read the history of the Church of England through 
the spectacles of an intelligent and uncompromising high-church 
devotee. 

With all his soul Mr. Wakeman believes in the Catholic church. 
Beginning in New Testament times, it has preserved its integrity 
through the centuries. It is a visible structure—a corporate body or 
corporation—whose entity or essence is found in the episcopate. Every¬ 
thing centers in and is dependent on the bishop. No bishop, no church. 
The line of bishops has come down in unbroken succession from the 
apostles. If by some accident the line had been broken all would have 
been ruined. These bishops are vitally important personages. They 
are the divinely instituted conduits of grace. Only through them is 
the priesthood maintained, and without the priesthood the sacraments 
are invalid. These priests can work marvelous changes in human souls 
through the use of bread, wine, and water. They can regenerate a 
baby or an adult by sprinkling a few drops of water on the forehead. 
A moral change in the subject of baptism is wrought by the sacrament. 
The operations of the Holy Ghost are tied to the outward ordinance, 
which is a channel of grace along which the blessings of adoption and 
renewal flow. We have here “ the creation of a new heart, new affec¬ 
tions, new desires, an actual birth from above, a gift coming down from 
God through baptism, through the operation of water and the Holy 
Spirit.” If the subject of this “actual birth from above” willfully sins 
after baptism he forfeits and loses the life imparted, and can only regain 
it through the “sacrament of confession and absolution.” God has 
empowered the priest to look into the case, and to relieve those who 
open their griefs to him. This priest-physician imposes the needful pen¬ 
ance, and afterwards declares God’s absolving sentence — thereby effac¬ 
ing the past. The one legitimate and sufficient remedy for the troubled 
conscience is the confessional. Upon this regenerating and absolving 
priest the people are still farther dependent through his mysterious 
and effective manipulating of bread and wine. The Lord’s Supper is 
not a mere commemorative rite, nor a subjective presence of Christ in 
the soul of the worthy receiver, but “ the bread and wine offered and 
consecrated in the liturgy or service of the holy eucharist are by con¬ 
secration made to be truly and really the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “ As to the manner in which the body and blood comes 
to be thus present in the sacrament,” the Roman Catholic is foolish 
enough to speculate and philosophize, while the Anglo-Catholic neither 
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affirms nor denies, “ except that it is in an ineffable and spiritual man¬ 
ner.” Only a priest, however, can bring about this mysterious change, 
and only a priest can offer the eucharistic sacrifice, and upon the 
priest, therefore, are the people dependent for the benefits of the 
44 altar.” 

Mr. Wakeman belongs to the dominant party in the Church of 
England — the party which believes in the holy Catholic church, the 
apostolic succession of the episcopate, baptismal regeneration, priestly 
absolution, the real presence of our Lord in the eucharist, the eucha¬ 
ristic sacrifice. “Lord Halifax, the president of the English Church 
Union, is able to say, without contradiction from the thirty-six thousand 
members of that society, that there is now no difference of sentiment 
or opinion between themselves and the Church of Rome.” Cardinal 
Vaughan is able to say: “The sacramental power of orders, the real 
presence, the daily sacrifice, auricular confession, prayers and offices for 
the dead, belief in purgatory, the invocation of the blessed virgin and 
the saints, religious vows, and the institution of monks and nuns—the 
very doctrines stamped in the Thirty-nine‘Articles as fond fables and 
blasphemous deceits—all these^are now~openly taught from a thousand 
pulpits in the establishment, and as heartily embraced by as many 
crowded congregations.” It is from the point of view of this party 
that Mr. Wakeman has written his history. One who wishes to see how 
English church history looks when seen by a thoroughgoing sacer- 
dotalist and sacramentarian will find this treatise excellently suited to his 
purpose. 

The British church, whose origin is shrouded in obscurity, though 
“poor and struggling,” nevertheless “possessed bishops,” and so “was 
a duly settled and regularly organized branch of the Catholic church.” 
It was not through this church, however, that the English were des¬ 
tined to be Christianized, tut rather through one who came from 
“ distant Rome under the humble cowl of a monk.” Augustine won 
the king of Kent, and numerous converts. “ It was necessary that the 
growing church should have a bishop. Augustine accordingly applied 
to the Church of Gaul for episcopal orders.” With the obtaining of 
these orders “the infant Church of England began to be. Ubi episco - 
pus , ibi ecclesia. By the consecration of Augustine Christianity in 
Kent had ceased to be merely a mission sent by Gregory, the bishop 
of Rome. It had become an integral and independent branch of the 
Catholic church.” The pope sent the pall to Augustine, and directed 
him, “ though he had no possible right to do so, to place the Celtic 
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church under his authority as archbishop.” According to Wakeman 
the essence of the church consists in orders, Ubi episcopus , ibi eccksia , 
but, according to Irenaeus, Ubi Spiritus , ibi ecclesia. According to 
Wakeman, Augustine’s consecration as bishop freed him from the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, but, according to Augustine himself, 
it only placed him under deeper obligations. If ever there was a man 
who, in his private life and in his official capacity, submitted absolutely 
to Rome and brought the converts he made and the church he organ¬ 
ized into absolute obedience to the holy Roman see, that man was the 
first archbishop of Canterbury. 

On the eve of the Council of Whitby, A. D. 664, Celtic Christianity 
prevailed over five-sixths of Christian Britain. Only one-sixth was 
Roman and papal. Whitby subordinated Celtic to Roman Christianity, 
and ultimately brought the entire island under the authority of the see 
of Peter. In this decision of Whitby Wakeman rejoices. “If the 
English church was to be a great national force it must be united and 
organized,” and this could only be “ by preferring Catholic tradition to 
local custom.” “ Roman tradition and papal authority were the forces 
which were to consecrate the barbarian world to the service of Christ, 
and the decision of Whitby meant that the Church of England had 
determined to take her part in that noble work.” 

Whitby gave the church “unity of observance,” while “unity of 
administration ” came through Theodore, whom the pope made arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in A. D. 668. He gave each “bishop a definite 
law to enforce and a definite area in which to enforce it.” This Theo¬ 
dore got into trouble with Bishop Wilfrid, “ who appealed straight 10 
the pope, and left for Rome to urge his cause at the apostolic see.’ 
“By appealing to the pope he did not in the least intend to maintain, 
as a matter of principle, the supremacy of the Roman pontiff over the 
domestic affairs of the Church of England.” Still it cannot be for¬ 
gotten that he returned from Rome “ armed with a papal bull drawn 
up in due legal form directing his reinstatement in his old diocese,” and 
that after many vicissitudes of fortune he secured his reinstatement. 

“ The Normans were impressed with the imposing character of the 
papal claims, and accepted them wholesale.” “The Norman conquest 
of England greatly increased the power of the pope over the English 
church.” “Foreign clergy, accustomed to accept the doctrine of papal 
supremacy without question, received all the higher posts.” 

After the Norman conquest and until the Reformation the Church 
of England had a hard time in maintaining her independence. 
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“Threatened by the tyranny of a strong and wicked king she called to 
her aid the power of a masterful and greedy pope. Ruined by papal 
exactions, abused by papal misgovernment, she turned in her need to 
implore the protection of a powerful and ambitious king.” The fact 
to be remembered is that, though “ever shifting uneasily from one 
horn of the dilemma to the other/’ she succeeded in preserving her 
liberties intact. Neither king nor pope was able to wrest from her her 
independence, and through all those dark and troubled times the 
Church of England never lost her autonomy. She remained the Church 
of England still, though at times “sucked dry like an orange by king, 
and then by pope, and then by pope and king combined.” 

Through many trials she was able to maintain herself as “an inte¬ 
gral and independent branch of the Catholic church” down to the 
dawn of the Protestant Reformation. Since that time new foes have 
arisen, which she has been able successfully to withstand Prior to 
the advent of Luther she was in peril from popery; since his advent 
from Protestantism. “A Protestant is one who holds religious opin¬ 
ions and principles in sympathy with those of the reformation move¬ 
ment of the sixteenth century, either in its Lutheran, Zwinglian, or 
Calvinistic forms.” A Catholic is one who holds “religious opinions 
and principles in sympathy with those which had been dominant in the 
church in previous centuries.” 

From Augustine to Henry VIII “the supremacy of the pope as 
essential to the existence of the church ” was the doctrine under dis¬ 
pute. In the reign of Henry the true doctrine gained ascendency, that 
“the bishop of Rome hath not by Scripture any greater authority in 
England than any other foreign bishop.” There is no truth whatever 
in the assertion that Henry abolished the papal church in England and 
established a new church, partly royal,partly Protestant. “There never 
was, in any true sense of the word, a papal church in England; but 
for nine hundred years there had been planted in England the Catholic 
church of Christ.” It is a cause for shame and grief that “a break in 
the unity of Christendom resulted from the action taken by England 
and by Rome, which even now is among the greatest of hindrances to the 
effective presentation of the gospel both to the heathen and to the 
educated.” 

The Protestant revolt under Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin was a 
much more serious matter, and the Church of England has had a ter¬ 
rific struggle to maintain the Gatholic faith against the doctrines and 
polity of these errorists. It was the continental reformers who 
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“invented the doctrine of the churches to supersede that of the 
Church.” They even “overthrew the Church in their anger, and manu¬ 
factured for themselves a new theology and a new organization.” 
“ Luther broke away from the Church and promulgated a new doctrine 
of the ministry.” Zwingli, by his anti-sacramental doctrines, “struck 
at the very foundations of Catholic theology and eviscerated the sacra¬ 
ments of mystery apd power.” Calvin derived the beginning of Chris¬ 
tian life from the special election of some by God instead of from the 
grace offered to all in baptism, repudiated the real presence of our 
Lord in the holy eucharist and substituted the congregation of the 
elect for the visible church of Christ.” The Anabaptists were “reli¬ 
gious enthusiasts who exaggerated the Lutheran doctrine of justification 
by faith only into a denial of the efficacy of the sacramental system 
and of all religious organization.” It was against this revolt of 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and the rest against the faith and organiza¬ 
tion of the Catholic church that the Church of England had to con¬ 
tend. Many of her own children were corrupted by these errors, but 
over them she ultimately gained the victory. 

In the reign of Henry VIII the break with Rome occurred. His 
redeeming trait was that, though he was a “suspicious and revengeful 
tyrant,” he had “no sympathy whatever with Protestantism either in 
its German or Swiss form.” Beyond his repudiation of the authority 
of the pope it was his policy to make a constitutional, doctrinal, and 
ceremonial reform of “proved abuses only” — the test being the faith 
and practice of the undivided church. His chief minister, Wolsey, 
though a “pluralist bishop and the father of an illegitimate family, 
was neither personally irreligious nor regardless of the need of ecclesi¬ 
astical reform.” “ He was the last and the most splendid of the 
church reformers of the Middle Ages.” 

Cranmer was one of those men “ against whom history would not 
have had one word to say had he never been taken from the 
seclusion of university life.” Unfortunately an evil fortune suddenly 
raised him into public place. He was as wax in the hands of the 
stronger men by whom he was surrounded. “ He claimed for bishops 
simply appointed by the crown the same powers as those consecrated 
by the church.” “As long as Henry VIII lived his deference for the 
king saved him from going much further in the direction of Lutheran¬ 
ism than the advocacy and practice of clerical marriage and a 
leaning towards the doctrine of justification by faith only.” A little 
later “a modified form of Calvinism” appeared to him as “the very 
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quintessence of truth.” He grew at last to be a “ Calvinist on the 
doctrine of the eucharist and a Lutheran on the doctrine of the min¬ 
istry.” It was through him that the “parish churches of England were 
reduced to the level of Calvinistic meeting-houses, and filled with the 
cold glare of clear glass and whitewash.” 

William Tyndale was in sympathy with Cranmer, and as far as he 
from being a good Catholic. He made a translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment into English. “ Not content with giving a Zwinglian bias to his 
translation, he prefixed to the parts as they issued from the press pref¬ 
aces strongly attacking the Church and its system, and advocating the 
views of Zwingli.” 

Bishop Gardiner, on the other hand, was “a man of character and 
weight, deeply attached to Catholic theology and practice, a stanch and 
learned adherent of mediaeval methods and principles, without any 
sympathy whatever for Protestantism.” It was because he preached 
before King Edward “in defense of the doctrine of the real presence” 
that he was committed to prison. 

Things went to the bad very rapidly under Edward VI. “An effort 
was made to construct a new theology for the Church of England and 
to alter her formularies in accordance with it.” 

The first prayer book, 1549, was a revision of service books then in 
use, and was designed to make the services “ simple, congregational, 
scriptural, and primitive.” “The book was instinct with the spirit of 
the Catholic church.” The second prayer book, 1552, was a “revision 
in a Protestant direction.” Cranmer, under the influence of Martyr 
and Bucer, and the “self-assertive aggressiveness of men like Hooper, 
Home, Knox, and the gospelers,” took the heart out of the first 
boo}t. Especially is this true of the “office of holy communion.” 
“ This was the first formulary ever issued by the Church of England 
from the wording of which men might legitimately deduce the doctrine 
that the English church did not necessarily teach the real presence of 
our Lord in the eucharist.” “ It marks the extreme point to which the 
Church of England ever went in the direction of compromise with 
those who held Zwinglian or Calvinistic views.” By the revision 
“room had been found within the pale of the English church for 
Cranmer and Hooper and Edward VI, as well as for Gardiner, Tuns- 
tall, and Elizabeth.” 

It was in this reign that Bishop Ridley “ made an attack upon altars,” 
and ordered them replaced in his diocese by “movable wooden 
tables.” Then Edward’s council followed Ridley’s example and 
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issued orders to all the bishops to have all altars taken away. “ This 
destruction of the altars was the first direct step taken by the govern¬ 
ment against the doctrine of the real presence of our Lord in the 
eucharist. It was an attack upon the central doctrine of the church. 
It cut at the very core of the spiritual life of the nation.” 

Edward VI was succeeded by Mary Tudor, and “Mary Tudor was 
the first Roman Catholic sovereign of England. She accepted to the 
full the universal headship of the pope.” Her ecclesiastical advisers 
were in sore straits. Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstall, Heath, and the rest 
had always striven to maintain the Catholic faith. On the contrary, 
“ Cranmer, Ridley, Hooper, and Knox had done much to compromise 
the position of the Church of England by making an attack upon the 
historical creed of the church in two most important particulars—the 
doctrine of the eucharist and the doctrine of the ministry.” Mary’s 
ministers “preferred the presence of Philip of Spain to that of the Ger¬ 
man or Swiss reformer, and the papacy of Rome to that of Geneva.” 

Elizabeth “was strongly and intelligently attached to the doctrine 
and organization of the Catholic church. Lutheran and Calvinistic 
opinions had no attractions for her whatever.” “ The men on whom she 
had to rely for the government of the church ” were so corrupted by 
these opinions that the queen found it impossible to restore the prayer 
book of 1549. Even the revision of 1552 was to them “tolerable 
only until something more thorough could be obtained.” To the con¬ 
summate ability of Elizabeth, therefore, must be attributed the preserva¬ 
tion of the Church of England from complicity with that “travesty of 
Christianity” which goes under the name of Calvinism, for her bish¬ 
ops “were tainted with the Swiss opinions they had contracted on their 
travels in the days of Mary.” She plainly enough saw that “ it was impos¬ 
sible to combine a Calvinistic church theology, resting on the doctrine 
of election with the Catholic church theology, resting on the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration.” Elizabeth, therefore, by the aid of Whitgift 
and the Court of High Commission, undertook a “policy of repres¬ 
sion” towards those who “mistook the teaching of Calvin for the 
teaching of Christ.” 

It is not needful to follow the fortunes of the Church of England 
through the reigns of the Stuarts and the Hanoverians. We know 
in advance what Wakeman will say about Charles I and the Long Par¬ 
liament and Laud and Cromwell and the restoration and William 
III and the latitudinarians and Methodism and the evangelicals 
and the Oxford movement. At last in the “ high-church revival of 
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the present century is seen the complete reaction against the Protestant 
movement of the sixteenth century .... the repudiation of the teach¬ 
ing and the systems of Zwingli, Luther, and Calvin.” At last, just as 
the twentieth century is about to dawn, we have in high churchism 
“ the restoration of the Church of England to the position which it 
held when Edward VI came to the throne.” At last, after three hun¬ 
dred and fifty years of struggle and vibration in the ecclesiasticism, 
ceremonialism, and sacramentarianism of the advanced ritualists of the 
established church, “ the balance is restored to the point which it had 
reached when foreign Protestantism began seriously to influence the 
English reformation.” 

Mr. Wakeman has written an exceedingly interesting book. In 
spite of its “ Catholic ” point of view, it is full of valuable information. 
The style is remarkably clear and elegant. It does not surprise us that 
it reached its third edition within three months after publication. Here 
is a book which high-church people can read with infinite delight, 
low-church people with gnashing of teeth, Protestants with incred¬ 
ulous smiles, and Romanists with curiosity and derision. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Age of the Crusades. By James M. Ludlow, D.D., L.H.D. 
(Vol. VI of the Ten Epochs of Church History.) New 
York: The Christian Literature Company, 1896. 

The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 1099 to 1291 A. D. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R., A.S., R.E. Pub¬ 
lished by the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
London, 1897. (Imported by the New Amsterdam Book 
Co., New York.) Pp. viii + 443 ; cloth. $2.50. 

LTslam, Impressions et Etudes. Par le Comte Henry de 
Castries. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie., 1896. Pp. 359, 
i8mo. Fr. 4. 

Der Geisteskampf des Christentums gegen den Islam, bis 
zur Zeit der KreuzzCge. Von Adolf Keller. Leipzig: 
Verlag der Akadem. Buchhandlung, 1896. Pp. 92. M. 2. 

The title of Dr. Ludlow’s book may justify, to some extent, the 
introduction of much matter which seems foreign to the principal 
subject, but one cannot escape the conviction that many things are 
unnecessarily and improperly brought into connection with the crusades. 
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On the other hand, Dr. Ludlow has given his subject too narrow bounds, 
in dealing principally with the armies of the crusaders without giving 
us any adequate account of the states which they established, and of 
their variegated life in the East. The historical significance of the 
crusades he does not seem to have grasped. The “bibliography” 
presented is not satisfactory; the section devoted to “ eyewitnesses ” 
is especially deficient; at least four of those named were not eyewit¬ 
nesses, while several who were indisputably eyewitnesses are omitted. 
Hagenmeyer’s able commentaries are not mentioned. The book is 
evidently written without an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
the sources, and hence it is full of errors as to details. There is scarcely 
a page without a false statement. The author has a keen eye for the 
romantic, for the chivalrous, and for the religious, but little apprecia¬ 
tion of the political and worldly sides of the crusades. For him 
Godfrey of Boulogne and Tancred are the greatest men of the first 
crusade; but it has long since been shown that Godfrey was only a pious 
knight, and Tancred a bold one, both without political understanding 
or ability to direct a great army. Boemund, the only able leader in 
the first crusade, receives short shrift. The folly of the crusaders caused 
nearly all the misfortunes which befell them, but the author follows the 
traditional western way of laying the blame on the Greek emperors. 
He does not understand the difficulties of the situation in which the 
eastern emperors found themselves placed by the crusades. Nor does 
he seem to comprehend the effects of the crusades on Europe, his 
utterances about which are most unsatisfactory and insufficient. He 
is not sufficiently critical, but makes concessions to the popular char¬ 
acter of his book by weaving into his narrative, though often with a 
covert apology, many miraculous stories in which the crusading age 
believed. 

Yet Dr. Ludlow has made a very readable book, and it is unfortunate 
that he should not have taken a broader and more independent view 
of the subject, and that he should not have made himself more familiar 
with the best and most important sources, as well as with the works 
of Hagenmeyer, Rohricht, Kugler, Riant, and others. 

Colonel Conder’s purpose differs from that of Dr. Ludlow in that 
he briefly describes the crusades and dwells especially on the history of 
the states in the East. The first three chapters of his work are disap¬ 
pointing in the extreme and give little promise of the good things to 
come in the later ones. While reading these first chapters one is 
tempted to throw the book aside as worthless, so full are they of errors. 
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In them the author attempts to give an account of the first crusade and 
of the establishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem, but he seems to be 
utterly ignorant of the good work of other historians in this field. He 
rehashes the story of Peter the Hermit, and makes him the author of 
the first crusade, although more than half a century ago von Sybel 
showed conclusively that the r 61 e which Peter played in the first crusade 
was far from glorious, and that the Pope, Urban II, was the real ori¬ 
ginator of the movement. And how Colonel Conder could have 
remained ignorant of the work of Hagenraeyer (Peter der Eremite , 
i 879) passes all comprehension. His too favorable estimate of God¬ 
frey of Boulogne is based on the legendary conception of his character 
and work rather than on a knowledge of what he actually was and did. 
The high position which he assigns to Godfrey belongs of right to 
Boemund, who is strangely neglected by our author. These mistakes 
are due to the fact that Colonel Conder has followed the later and 
untrustworthy accounts of Albert of Aix, and William, archbishop of 
Tyre, without any regard to the critical work which has, in the last 
fifty years, been done on the period of the first crusade. These first 
chapters will remain a serious blot on a work which is otherwise both 
readable and instructive. For, in the remaining chapters of the book, 
the author has not only read the best sources, but he has also looked with 
independent eyes at the political development of the states which the 
crusaders established in the East, and, through his intimate acquaintance 
with the lands whose history he writes, he has brought to his narrative 
many of the qualities of an eyewitness. He is also the first writer to 
make use of the work of Herr Rdhricht, the Regesta Regni Hieroso - 
lymitani , 1893, which offers a vast mine of material which has thus far 
not been utilized by historians. 

The story of the later crusades is generally well told and is fairly 
accurate. Those chapters, however, are more satisfactory which deal 
with the life of the crusaders after they settled in the East, and of their 
native subjects, topics about which Colonel Conder, from his long 
residence in the East, is peculiarly well fitted to write. For the 
Templars and their peaceful policy towards the Mohammedans, at least 
in the thirteenth century, he has an appreciative word, and he clearly 
sees that the unyielding policy of the church, which forbade any peace 
or compromise with Mohammedans, was not only impossible, but also 
injurious, while “the policy of the empire, which was content to make 
peace with Islam and to regard Jerusalem as being what it really was— 
the Holy City of Christendom, which was valued only as a place of 
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pilgrimage, not as an earthly possession,” was wise and practicable and, 
if it had been persisted in, might have prolonged the existence of the 
Christian states in the East. For the commerce, the travel, and their 
effect on the West, and for the interchange of ideas during the period 
of the crusades, Conder has a keen appreciation, and, in his “conclu¬ 
sion,” pp. 414-28, he has given us a good characterization of the 
crusades, together with a careful estimate of their effects on Europe. He 
has evidently caught the spirit of the times, and of the movement, and 
of the peoples concerned in it. Two maps are added, one of them 
valuable because it shows the fiefs of the kingdom of Jerusalem about 
the year 1187. 

M. de Castries, true to the title of his book, has given us in a series 
of chapters some interesting studies in Mohammedanism, interspersed 
with impressions which he has received during several years of persona* 
contact with Mohammedans. The impressions are those of an alert, 
sensitive mind, and the studies, while always sketchy, are full of close 
observation and discriminating interpretation. His first chapter deals 
with the old question of the sincerity of Mohammed, and, although it 
may seem like threshing old straw, he has done good service in bringing 
together the many little incidental things which make it impossible for us 
to believe that Mohammed was an impostor. In the face of the idolatry 
of the Christians as well as^of the heathen, Mohammed certainly believed 
that there is but one God and that this God had called him to make 
known this truth to the world; he used questionable means to procure 
its acceptance, and he was sensual and revengeful; but a prophet is not 
impeccable, and “ there are few who, believing that they have the truth, 
do not feel authorized to lie for it.” It is to be hoped that the time 
will soon come when it will not be necessary to defend the sincerity of 
Mohammed. In an appendix to this chapter the author has collected 
a great many curious beliefs and legends about Mohammed which were 
in circulation in Europe during the Middle Age. 

In dealing with the charge of intolerance made against Mohammed¬ 
anism the author reminds us that there is far more intolerance in the 
Old Testament than in the Koran, and that for centuries Christians 
surpassed Mohammedans in cruelty to those of a different or dissenting 
faith. On the other hand, during much of the Mohammedan domina¬ 
tion, the Mohammedan authorities not only did not disturb their Jewish 
and Christian subjects, but even refused to punish those fanatical Chris¬ 
tians who, determined to secure the crown of martyrdom at all hazards, 
reviled Mohammed publicly and committed other excesses, only that 
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they might be seized and put to death. Nor was the religion of the 
conquerors always forced upon the conquered. Many peoples, among 
them Christians, accepted Mohammedanism because it seemed to them 
a better religion than the one they possessed. The Christianity of Egypt 
and Syria was in many respects inferior to Mohammedanism, and the 
defection of those countries is not at all strange. 

While in no way defending polygamy, the author points out that 
certain vices, rampant in monogamous countries, are practically unkown 
among Mohammedans. Sensual pleasures are popularly supposed to 
be the chief attractions of the Mohammedan paradise, but M. de 
Castries quotes with great effect the passages of the Koran which dwell on 
the happiness which the faithful will derive from the presence of God. 
Both the Koran and its commentators agree that supreme happiness 
will consist in the Beatific Vision. The author shows that the Koran, 
like the Bible, may be quoted in favor of both foreordination and free 
will, while Mohammedan doctors are as deeply divided on these ques¬ 
tions as are Christian theologians. 

M. de Castries gives an interesting account of the expansion of Islam 
in Africa, and makes it apparent that central Africa is rapidly becoming 
a great stronghold of Mohammedanism. The last chapter is a frank 
discussion and free criticism of French policy toward the people of 
Algiers. The outlook, as the count sees it, is not altogether rosy, 
because the government is neither working in the best way nor pursu¬ 
ing the proper ends. Contact with Christianity has not been a blessing 
to the Mohammedans, who have taken the vices and not the virtues of 
Europe. The author has evidently observed carefully and widely, and 
has endeavored to interpret wisely what he has seen. Several appen¬ 
dices are added, containing interesting information on a variety of topics. 

Herr Keller's learned and interesting pamphlet has grown, appar¬ 
ently, out of his interest in mission work, and is full of hopefulness for 
the near and complete success of Christian missions among Mohammed¬ 
ans, although he presents little on which to base such optimism, except 
the superiority of Christianity and the command of its founder to 
evangelize all peoples. In a few pages he sketches, in a masterly way, 
the relations between Christians and Moslems till the crusades, and 
especially the condition of Christians subject to Mohammedan rule. 

Through the writings of John of Damascus (eighth century) the 
Greek church early became acquainted with the contents of the Koran 
and the traditional life of Mohammed, but, till the twelfth century, the 
West had no accurate knowledge of either Mohammed or his religion, 
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although the wildest and most fanciful stories about both were in circu¬ 
lation. The Western church undertook no mission work among 
Moslems and produced no refutations of Islam. In fact, writers in the 
West did not know whether to regard Islam as a heretical sect or a 
heathen religion. The crusades were begun in the hope of regaining 
possession of the holy places, and were in no sense missionary under¬ 
takings. Till the twelfth century the Occident thought of Moslems 
principally as a political power, not as the representatives of a new and 
hostile religion. The opposition between Mohammedans and Chris¬ 
tians was far more political and commercial than religious. But Peter 
the Venerable (died 1126), by having the Koran translated into Latin, 
made it possible for the West to come to a good understanding and 
appreciation of Mohammedanism as a religion. Peter himself was an 
earnest student of Mohammedanism, and was the first to perceive its 
significance as a rival religion. His famous work against it was not 
polemical only, but was intended also as a loving invitation to all 
Moslems to embrace Christianity, and it is remarkable for the deep and 
true missionary spirit which pervades it. 

The Franciscan Raymondus Lullus (died about 1315) was even 
more thoroughly a missionary than Peter. In 1276 he established a 
monastery on the island of Majorca, and with it a school in which 
various languages spoken by non-Christians were taught the monks, 
thus fitting them for foreign mission work. It was due chiefly to his 
efforts that the council of Vienne (1311-12) ordered professors of Ara¬ 
bic to be appointed in Oxford, Paris, Bologna, Rome, and Salamanca. 
Indeed the present Cbngregatio de propaganda fide 'is little more than the 
realization of his wise and far-reaching plan. Master of the scholastic 
arts of his day, he used them all to prove the truth of Christianity and 
the vanity of Mohammedanism. He believed that the Moslems could be 
won to Christianity by argument, but he often wrote and spoke with a 
natural and sincerely Christian enthusiasm and eloquence of heart 
which must have been far more effective than his arguments. To his 
literary efforts he added practical mission work, spending several years 
among Moslems as a missionary. 

Peter and Lullus, as well as all other apologists who wrote against 
Islam, cover a wide range of topics. They attack the moral and reli¬ 
gious character of Mohammed, his claims as a prophet, the character 
and contents of his revelation, and endeavor to make intelligible and 
reasonable to the Moslems the principal doctrines of the Christian 
church, such as the Trinity, the various Christological dogmas, the 
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divinity of Jesus, his eternal sonship, his incarnation; especially the 
sacraments required a deal of explanation and defense, because the 
Moslems had nothing in their religion which corresponded to them, 
and looked upon them as tricks of the clergy meant to deceive. The 
efforts of all these writers and missionaries, however able and interest¬ 
ing, were, so far as we know, unsuccessful and soon ceased, not to be 
renewed in any large way till the present century. 

The University of Chicago. Oliver J. Thatcher. 


Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Von D. Albert Hauck, 
Professor in Leipzig. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. 3 vols.: 1887; 1891; 1896. Pp. viii+558; iv + 
758; viii+1042. M. 42. 

The first part or volume of this important work appeared in 1887, 
the second in 1890, the third in 1896. So far as completed, the his¬ 
tory of the German church is carried forward to 1122. 

We are not to suppose that the church history of Germany begins 
with the first entrance of Christianity into the territory of the present 
Germany—because the early cities on the Rhine and Mosel were 
Roman cities, and so the Christian communities of those cities were 
communities of Roman Christians. We may accordingly regard the 
baptism of Clovis in Rheims as the first German ecclesiastical event. 
The 25th of December, 496, is the first date in the church history of 
the Fatherland. From this date forward the lines of historical con¬ 
tinuity are pretty evident until the consolidation of the German 
church between 911 and 1002. 

The book begins with a general review of Christianity in the 
Rhinelands during the imperial times. It then takes up the Frankish 
church, noticing the different tribes—as the Alamanni, the Burgund¬ 
ians, and the Franks—and the influence of each. The relations of 
church and state, the moral and religious condition of Europe, the 
early growth and influence of monasticism, the progress of the conver¬ 
sion of Germany, receive due consideration. 

In the third book we have a hundred and fifty pages devoted to 
the work of Anglo-Saxon missionaries in Germany and their relations 
to Rome. Of course Boniface is the center of interest here—and he 
is brought before us and discussed in a spirited, thorough, and satis¬ 
factory manner. 

In the fourth book the Frankish church appears as an imperial 
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church. Charles the Great is the great figure of the period. The 
relations of the empire to the papacy are now becoming full of interest. 
There is great activity in theology and literature and church extension. 

Then follows the dissolution of the imperial church. Interesting 
chapters are given on monasticism, the literary movement since the 
death of Charles the Great, missionary undertakings, and a summing 
up of results. 

Thus the lines advance and converge, until at last they meet at 
some indefinite point between 911 and 1002. These dates inclose 
many subjects that live again in the treatment of Dr. Hauck. Among 
these are the relations of crown, episcopate, and dukedom; the 
activity of the German church in Bohemia and Poland, the renewal of 
relations with Italy and its reaction upon ecclesiastical conditions in 
the north. In literature and art during this period there was consid¬ 
erable activity. Monasticism has decayed, and there are many indica¬ 
tions that the reformatory spirit is rising. By 1002 the ascendency of 
the empire in the church is complete, and the results in both church 
and empire are bad. But at last the spirits of reformation and eccle- 
siasticism find a strong expression in Gregory VII. 

The third volume ends with an excellent chapter on the progress of 
the intellectual life. This is seen in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
schools, historical writings, theology, exegesis, Latin poems, German 
poems, and translations. 

The book is to be recommended from almost every point of view. 
The author has a very large conception of his subject. Every impor¬ 
tant phase of development has been treated with the customary Ger¬ 
man thoroughness—without the customary German heaviness. The 
style is simple, lively, and direct. The German is peculiarly easy for 
the English reader, so that those whose knowledge of the language is 
moderate need not fear to take it up. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hauck may continue his work, and that someone may feel the obliga¬ 
tion to put it into English form. 

J. W. Moncrief. 


Europe in the Middle Age. By Oliver J. Thatcher, Ph.D., 
and Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D. With maps and charts. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp.xii + 681. $2. 

This book attempts to cover the history of Europe, and of the 
Mohammedan countries from the fourth century to about 1500. It is 
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designed “ for the use of the freshman and sophomore classes in the 
American college.” It is adequately supplied with maps and chrono¬ 
logical tables, ten of each. Such a volume was needed as a basis for 
lecture courses. A lecturer feels the need of some book to which he 
can refer students for a mass of details which ought not to be dictated. 
In presenting the necessary material this book is, I think, more success¬ 
ful than any previous volume in English. Although we have had some 
excellent works on this period, notably those by Professor Emerton, 
no one of them has been satisfactory in just this respect. 

There are, however, serious faults in this volume. A text-book 
ought to be a guide to further study. In this respect the volume is 
almost useless. The authors say that they “ have taken it for granted 
that the teachers who may use the book are acquainted with the best 
literature on the period, and will be able to direct the reading of their 
classes.” They seem to have forgotten that in the average American 
college one man teaches all the history, and probably some other 
subject or subjects. That man is not likely to possess the necessary 
knowledge of mediaeval history. Most teachers would agree with the 
authors that it would have been inadvisable “to add an extensive 
bibliography.” But they should have given for each chapter a care¬ 
fully selected and annotated list of the most useful works. 

The choice of subjects has been wise for the most part, and some 
of the chapters are excellent. But there are two serious omissions: 
The history of the Roman Empire at Constantinople, and an account 
of the pre-Reformation movements. Each of these subjects is touched 
upon, but that is all. Probably the latter will be discussed in the 
volume on modern history. But there is no justification now for 
neglecting the debt we owe to the so-called Byzantine Empire. The 
division of the chapters by nations causes frequent repetitions. 
The first halves of pages 70 and 239 are practically identical, and the 
same is true of other parts of the book (*. g ., pp. 57 and 78, pp. 65-6 
and 78). The spelling of proper names is influenced by German 
training, and is not always in conformity with good English usage, 
e . g., Kaemthen, Clugny. Striking statements, which are not accurate, 
and which are sure to stick fast in the student’s mind, are too common. 
On page 357 we are told that “large cities sprang up in all parts of 
the [Mohammedan] empire, many of them numbering a half million 
or more inhabitants.” On page 26, “as a proof of the rapid increase 
[in population among the Germans] it is said that within sixty years 
the tribe of the Aduatici increased in numbers from six thousand to 
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fifty-nine thousand.” It is true that this is said, but if the authors had 
read the source carefully they would have found good reason for not 
citing this statement without modification. In fact, a more careful 
dependence on sources would have saved them from many a slip. 

It is to be hoped that the authors will soon have an opportunity to 
revise this work, and to make it the book which we need. 

Dana Carleton Munro. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


Martin Luther in kulturgeschichtlicher Darstellung. 
Von Arnold E. Berger. ErsterTeil. 1483-1525. Ber¬ 
lin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1895. *Pp- xxiv + 506. M. 
4.80. 

Emerson, in his Lecture on the Times , uses the following figure: 
“As the granite comes to the surface, and towers into the highest 
mountains, and, if we dig down, we find it below the superficial strata, 
so in all the details of our domestic or civil life is hidden the ele¬ 
mental reality, which ever and anon comes to the surface.” Berger’s 
Luther is an effort to dig down into the social and domestic life of the 
times of the Reformation and to connect Luther with this “elemental 
reality.” An effort is made to weigh all questions with “a deep soci¬ 
ological and psychological insight.” Each event is viewed in its 
double relationship, on the side of the individual and on the side of 
society. The working together of the personality of the reformer 
and the reflex action of the institutions and circumstances of the age 
are never forgotten. Our author objects to all previous lives of Luther 
on the ground that they have been written from a purely theological 
point of view. “The Protestant theologian,” he says, “however sin¬ 
cerely he may endeavor to handle his material with the sole aim of set¬ 
ting forth its causal relationship in a purely historical manner, will 
never be able to escape the atmosphere of his religious education suffi¬ 
ciently to exclude entirely all apologetic and polemic points of view.” 
The reason for this he finds in the fact that the interest of the theolo¬ 
gian naturally hinges on the personality of the reformer and on a 
desire to maintain his “religious originality.” Thus the tendency of 
all biographers of Luther has been to isolate the man as far as possible 
from the general culture of his times. But Berger contends that the 
greatness of a man is not comprehensible, unless we have some object 
by which he can be measured and over against which we can put him. 
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The real questions for the biographer are these: “ What were the cir¬ 
cumstances and problems of this man's age ? How did he grapple 
with them ? What solution had he ? What lines did he mark out for 
future development ?" 

Now one can scarcely read a chapter of Berger's book without see¬ 
ing that there is much truth in this contention. But yet it is open to 
certain objections. In the first place, Berger does not make entirely 
clear the reason why all Protestant theologians should desire to exalt 
the personality of Luther above the forces and ideas of which he was 
the representative or instrument. Was the Reformation any less justi¬ 
fiable or divine because it finds its roots in social conditions than it 
would be were it the work of one man ? Despite Berger’s seeming 
assumption that he has avoided the religious problem entirely, we can¬ 
not see that he has done so. Many of the ideas which Luther repre¬ 
sented are still in open conflict with those which he opposed, and as 
long as this is the case a history that all sides shall pronounce to be 
absolutely without “Tendenz" seems to us to be an impossibility. 
This may be because we, too, look at the matter with theological eyes. 
But it seems to us that there is a certain legitimate criticism on the 
events of history and that a purely objective standpoint on a present- 
day problem is an extremely difficult position to maintain. It is like 
a man trying to perform a surgical operation upon himself. Then, 
too, if to measure a man it is necessary, as Berger says, to put him 
against some background, he must admit that a proper idea of per¬ 
spective demands, just as much, a true estimation of the man as of his 
surroundings. The background must not be moved so far forward as 
to belittle or hide the man. It seems to us, therefore, that Berger 
might have avoided his strictures on theological biographers and have 
let his most excellent work stand on its own merits. He is not so 
much of a pioneer as he seems to think, for Kolde's biography of 
Luther professes to be an attempt “ to explain Luther in his relation to 
the entire development of his people." 

But in justice to Berger it must be said that he has carried on this 
attempt most successfully. The larger 6tream that bore Luther on its 
bosom he calls “lay-culture." He never loses sight of the relation¬ 
ship between Luther and certain social and economic problems. As 
early as the time of the crusades certain worldly and economic forces 
began to cross swords with the power of feudalism. More and more 
the money power, which tended to develop the individual, came to be 
regarded as the natural enemy of the church, which tried to suppress 
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the individual by means of its ascetic ideal. The discoveries and 
inventions of the fifteenth century naturally allied themselves with the 
forces fighting for individualism. The individual began to feel his 
power as an individual, and a desire arose in his heart to become the 
master of this world, to acquire its goods and enjoy its beauties. But 
of course such a conception was in direct opposition to the teaching of 
the church. Here Luther appears upon the scene. His doctrine of 
“Justification by Faith” makes the individual responsible to God 
alone. Under the shelter of this great thought the new movement 
finds, not only a religious sanction, but a new inspiration. The indi¬ 
vidual is now perfectly free to seek the good things of this world, 
knowing that he must give account of his stewardship to God and to 
Him alone. So the individualism bound up in “lay-culture” became 
united with the religious individualism that inside the church was 
making in the direction of a reformation. For such a union a man 
like Luther, whose sympathies were all with the people, was eminently 
fitted. 

But Berger often makes a serious mistake in his book. In his 
desire to reveal Luther in the light of a “ culture-hero,” as well as a 
religious reformer (his book being one of a series of Geisteshelden ), he 
is quite likely to put the religious problem into the background when 
it deserves stronger emphasis. For example, who will be satisfied with 
the treatment of the doctrine of “Justification by Faith” as a mere 
sanction and inspiration of economic ideals ? Again, when he says 
that the mediaeval religion “ must be looked upon, in the principal 
matters, as the negative preparation for the reformation,” by what right 
does he thus dispose of the religious problem as not dealing with “the 
principal matters?” Religious and social, sacred and secular, were 
bound up together, and there surely were more forces working in the 
Reformation than a struggle for social independence on the one side 
and an opposing hierarchy on the other. It is just as easy to maintain 
that the spread of religion among the common people and the freedom 
of thought which was manifesting itself in the church were the great 
cause of the social awakening of which Berger makes so much. The 
two problems cannot be kept entirely distinct. 

But yet it cannot be denied that the side of the question which 
Berger emphasizes has long needed just such a book as this which he 
has written. There is certainly a tendency in all lives of Luther to 
neglect his relationship to the common culture of his day. Berger 
admits that yet much remains to be done. Perhaps in the second 
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volume of his work, which is yet to appear, we shall see further light 
thrown upon the problem, as well as some of the mistakes of the first 
volume avoided. At any rate, no future biographer of Luther can 
afford to neglect this book, written, as it is, with a thoroughly modern 
conception of history, and giving, as it does, the views which a histo¬ 
rian of literature entertains of the great German reformer. 

Geo. H. Ferris. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland. Von 
R. Rocholl. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung Nachfolger (Geo. Bohme), 1897. Pp- xii + 594, 8vo. 
M. 8.50. 

The writer is well known as an influential Lutheran churchman 
(he is Kirchenrath in Diisseldorf), as the author of a large work on the 
philosophy of history, and as a contributor to the new edition of the 
Realertcyklopaedie . In the compass of a single volume he has attempted 
to give a sketch of Lutheranism in Germany from the beginning to the 
present time. There seems to be no other work that covers the same 
ground. The task would have been large enough if the author had 
contented himself with a discussion of great movements and characters; 
but he has evidently been ambitious to omit the mention of no impor¬ 
tant name, book, or fact, and the result is a not very readable epitome 
of Lutheran history. The necessity of extreme condensation has con¬ 
duced to a terseness and nervousness of style uncommon among the 
Germans. Half-line sentences abound. The average length of sen¬ 
tences would probably not much exceed a line and a half. Many para¬ 
graphs consist of a line or less. Verbs are often omitted. The author’s 
reputation as a philosophical historian is a sufficient guarantee that he 
would not present his condensed facts in a disconnected or illogical 
manner. On the contrary, the work is written pragmatically, and the 
aim has been to present Lutheranism in all its aspects as a segment of 
the great circle of Christian history. While a work of this kind might 
have been readily compiled from the multitudinous monographs that 
are available on the various epochs and aspects of .Lutheranism, the 
author assures us that he has drawn his materials to a great extent 
directly from the sources, and that he has used some archival sources 
never before employed. The amount of pertinent quotation frdm the 
sources is really astonishing. 
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The work is divided into three books. The first treats of the Intro¬ 
duction (. EinfUhrung ), the second of the Progress (Ausf&Arung) (1600 
onward), and the third of the Accomplishment {Durchf&hrung) of the 
Reformation (1800 onward). 

The history of the Lutheran Reformation has been studied so 
minutely of late years, and the results of recent research have been so 
fully published, that one could not expect to find much fresh material 
in a short history of this kind, however diligently the writer may have 
labored. The, facts are well presented from a distinctively Lutheran 
point of view. There is no adequate recognition of the great mediaeval 
evangelical movement that covered Europe with its influence long before 
Luthers time, and with whose principles Luther was thoroughly sym¬ 
pathetic during the early years of his reforming career. From the 
present work one would be able to form no just conception of the wide¬ 
spread and determined revolt against the state-church scheme that 
Luther felt himself forced by circumstances to adopt, but which was 
antagonistic to his own sentiments. 

Even Zwinglianism receives less recognition than might have been 
expected even from so pronounced a Lutheran as Rocholl. The author 
is disposed to attribute the rise of the memorial view of the Supper among 
the Swiss to Carlstadt’s influence. How far Zwingli was personally influ¬ 
enced by Carlstadt cannot be determined, but the readiness with which the 
Carlstadt-Zwinglian view was received throughout Switzerland, in France, 
Italy, etc., shows that this view was inherent in the humanistic mode 
of thought that prevailed in these regions, and that it needed only to be 
formulated in order to be generally adopted. The author does not 
sufficiently recognize the relationship of Luther's doctrine of the com¬ 
munication of idioms, of the ubiquity of Christ's humanity, and of the 
real presence in the Supper, with the old Alexandrian theology perpet¬ 
uated in neo-Platonism and mysticism; nor the relationship of the 
Reformed view of the Supper and the Reformed denial of the com¬ 
munication of idioms and of the ubiquity of Christ's humanity with the 
old Antiochian modes of thought perpetuated to some extent in mediaeval 
nominalism and in humanism. For Zwingli to have accepted Luther's 
view of the Supper would have involved a complete revolution in his 
Christology and his entire mode of thought. 

The author’s account of the Lutheran controversies is as luminous, 
perhaps, as could be expected in the space available, but falls far short 
of the requirements of an advanced student of doctrine-history. These 
controversies were unsurpassed in their bitterness and did much toward 
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destroying religious life in Germany. The author frankly admits 
that they were largely due to Luther’s recklessness and inconsistency 
of statement, and to his utter lack of system. In fact, he asserts that 
Luther’s greatness consists precisely in his lack of system (p. 62). He 
recognizes and seeks to apologize for Luther’s almost unexampled coarse¬ 
ness. He glories in Luther’s catholicity, and calls attention to the fact that 
Luther wished the ritual of the church to be such that a foreigner who 
could not understand the preaching would be compelled to say that a 
Lutheran church visited was “a right papal church, and that there was 
no difference or very little” (p. 73). Luther’s willingness to adopt 
episcopacy is also referred to. The author regards Luther’s complicity 
in the bigamous practice of Philip of Hesse as “ the greatest blot on 
the Reformation history and on the life of Luther” (p. 67). Luther’s 
ineffective striving against territorialism (as embodied in the maxim, 
Cuius rcgio eius religio) is repeatedly referred to. The author himself, 
somewhat in the spirit of English high-churchmen, regards the com¬ 
plete control of the church by the state as a misfortune and an anomaly. 

The appropriateness of the designations of the second and third 
books is not very obvious. The second book includes the rise and growth 
of Lutheran scholasticism, of syncretism, of pietism, and of rational¬ 
ism. Regarding the origin of Lutheran scholasticism the author, with 
some plausibility, takes issue with the Protestant Gervinus and the 
Catholic Werner, who agree in attributing it to the necessity felt by 
Protestant polemicists to combat the Jesuists with their own weapons. 
He maintains that it would have arisen apart from this circumstance 
from the very nature of the situation. This is probably true, but we 
cannot doubt the profound influence of Jesuitical theologizing on that of 
the German Lutherans. Syncretism, an irenical movement led by 
George Calixtus, which, in opposition to Lutheran orthodoxy, was dis¬ 
posed to assume a friendly attitude toward Calvinism and to recognize 
even in Roman Catholicism and in evangelical sects a modicum of 
good, represents an earnest effort to harmonize systems fundamentally 
antagonistic. It was the occasion of some of the most violent politico- 
ecclesiastial procedures of the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Pietism the author regards as in part an outcome of syncretism, which 
loosened the bonds of Lutheran church organization and encouraged 
separatistic efforts. Little sympathy is shown for this “morbid 
phenomenon.” The relation of pietism to old-evangelical thought and 
life, as this had been perpetuated among the sects of the Reformation 
and later times, is not sufficiently recognized. Even the chiliastic ele- 
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ment in pietism had its prototype in mediaeval and Reformation parties. 
The reaction against dead formalism was sure to come sooner or later 
in some shape; but this does not excuse the neglect of effort to find a 
more remote source in the thought and life of the past. 

The modern period, treated in Book III, includes the romanticism 
and rationalism that were in part a product of the French Revolution, the 
Union of 1817 with the mediating theology represented by Schleier- 
macher, Nitsch, Twesten, Julius Muller, Marheinicke, Dorner, etc., the 
recent Tubingen school, Ritschlianism, etc. The author looks with the 
utmost disfavor on the Union, which he ascribes to the efforts of an 
“erring, well-meaning king.” He thinks that this effort to unite the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches might have been expected to result, 
as it did, in the formation of a third communion, side by side with the 
mutually antagonistic historical Protestant churches. He fully sympa¬ 
thizes with the polemical attitude assumed by the strict Lutherans 
toward this movement. He regards the loss of the evangelical (Luth¬ 
eran) church in connection with the Union as similar to that of the 
Anglican church in the growth of non-conformity. 

The author does not wholly ignore the influence of philosophy on 
the development of German theology; yet within the prescribed space 
an adequate exposition of this influence was clearly impracticable. 

In conclusion it may be said that the work is a masterpiece of con¬ 
densed exposition, and that it is almost encyclopaedic in the range of 
its topics. Each book is subdivided into sections and chapters, and 
the matter is skillfully and logically arranged. The notes are gathered 
at the end of the volume. Good indexes render the work convenient 
for reference. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

McMaster University. 


The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byington, D.D. Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1896. Pp. 
xl+406 ; cloth. $ 2 . 

The printers have given the author's thought an attractive outward 
setting. The paper is thick, the type large, the margins wide, the pages 
inviting. 

Out of review articles and papers read before historical societies 
have grown the eight chapters into which the book is divided. The 
original material has been so reconstructed and supplemented as, in its 
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present form, to give a connected history of our New England fore¬ 
fathers. “The Puritan in England” is treated in a single chapter, in 
which are rapidly sketched the beginnings of reform and the rise and 
growth of dissent under Henry, Edward, Mary, Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles; the persecutions of the Pilgrims, their stay in Leyden, and 
their voyage to Plymouth, the persecutions of the Puritans and their 
migration to Massachusetts Bay. The two colonies differed widely in 
their religious views, in their reasons for migrating, in their intellectual 
gifts and worldly standing, and in their social, political, and ecclesias¬ 
tical ideals, and, consequently, in their influence in “molding the 
people of New England.” The Puritans were more numerous, wealthy, 
learned, enterprising, powerful and intolerant. The Pilgrims were 
more gentle, lenient, and lovable, and more “ merciful and just in the 
execution of their laws.” While the Puritans have filled a larger place 
in the pages of history, men nowadays like better “ those who came 
over in the Mayflower.” 

The early ministers were the chief agents in the development of the 
New England theocracy, and in chap. 3 we are told of their learn¬ 
ing, piety, orthodoxy, pulpit ministrations, parochial work, and general, 
public, and private influence. Pity is it that men who had been the 
“special victims of Bishop Laud” could not rise above the spirit of 
religious persecution. 

Full of interest is the family and social life of our New England 
forefathers—their love-making, marital relations, school system, amuse¬ 
ments, dress, furniture, modes of traveling, “and all which made up 
their daily life.” 

And, again, full of interest are their theological opinions and reli¬ 
gious life. They stood for a positive creed, and it was iron in their 
blood. “We shall fail to understand the Puritans unless we know 
what views they adopted in regard to religious truth. Duty to God 
was their highest rule. Religious motives had the largest place in their 
lives. They left their English homes behind them that they might be 
free to follow their religious convictions.” 

Of late there is a marked revival of interest in early New England 
history. No history is more instructive and uplifting. To readers 
familiar with the standard works Dr. Byington’s book will serve as a 
refreshing review. Readers approaching the subject for the first time 
through this treatise will be inspired to continue their investigation. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Some Early Writings of Jonathan Edwards, A. D. 1714-1726. 
By Egbert C. Smyth. From Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society at the Annual Meeting , October 23, 1895. 
Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Hamilton, 1896. Pp. 39. 

Jonathan Edwards has long been recognized as one of America’s 
most original philosophical and theological thinkers. He early 
acquired the habit of systematic and independent thought. Just how 
early he composed his writings on “The Soul,” “Of Insects,” “The 
Mind,” and “Notes on Science,” is the question under consideration. 
Here are found the germinal principles of much of his later speculative 
reasoning. These documents, if written as early as is supposed, show 
a boy of almost unparalleled intellectual precocity. 

The authority for the early origin of these documents has hitherto 
rested mainly on an opinion expressed by Dr. Dwight, Edwards’ 
biographer, based principally upon the handwriting of the composi¬ 
tions. The correctness of this judgment has been prominently called 
in question, particularly by Professor Georges Lyon, who devotes 
nearly a chapter to Edwards in his L'ldlalisme en Angleterre au XVII 1 * 
siicle , and by Professor Allen in his Jonathan Edwards , who is 
inclined to think that the notes on “The Mind” were written later than 
is generally supposed. 

To afford a broader basis for judgment Dr. Smyth has carefully 
examined and reedited a number of the original manuscripts of these 
early writings. By correcting the spelling and punctuation Dr. 
Dwight removed important indications of their age. The manuscript 
handwriting of a very early writing, as shown by the published fac¬ 
simile, is neat and legible, but the capitalizing at the beginning of 
sentences, punctuation, and spelling are marvelously deficient. In 
this paper, in which young Edwards reasons logically and philosophic¬ 
ally against the materiality of the soul, he misspells twenty-five words 
in twenty-three lines. He evidently had learned the use of good 
words by hearing rather than by writing. Professor Lyon doubts the 
originality of this p^per; but Dr. Smyth thinks “it may well have been 
an original composition, and beyond reasonable question is of a date 
as early as Dr. Dwight supposed.” 

Most of Edwards’ “Notes on Natural Science” have been referred to 
the years 1718-1720, and to the period of his tutorship, 1724-1726, 
and are regarded as original. Professor Lyon doubts the originality 
of Edwards* views of philosophic idealism, and thinks the notes on the 
mind were written later than Dr. Dwight supposes. He recognizes. 
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however, that only a “ methodical comparison of the manuscripts ” can 
determine this point. 

Dr. Smyth has made a scholarly comparison of Edwards* pre-college 
writings with the first three articles in “ Notes on Natural Science,” and 
thinks the latter were written not later than his sixteenth year. A 
careful consideration of the spelling, punctuation, use of capital letters, 
construction of sentences, and other youthful characteristics of style, 
such as awkwardness, intensity, and positiveness in expression, and a 
comparison of manuscripts, furnish evidence as to the early beginning 
of articles on subjects in natural science and mental philosophy. The 
investigation enables Dr. Smyth to claim fairly that “ Dr. Dwight’s 
judgment of the time at which these papers were written is moderate 
and sound.” And “ if any change is to be made, it would apparently be 
in the direction of earlier rather than later dates.” 

A. R. E. Wyant. 

Morgan Park, III. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Translated from 
the third German edition by Neil Buchanan. Vol. II. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers, 1897. Pp« viii-l-380, cloth. $2.50. 

The volume before us comprises Book II of Part 1 of Harnack’s 
Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , with the exception of the final chapter. 
It is too much to have expected of an English publisher that this chap. 
7 should be allowed a place in Vol. II of the translation. The 
German publishers are not so finicky about physical symmetry, though 
they do prize rational division and proportion. Did the omission of 
chap. 7 lead to the omission of the proper caption, “Book II,The 
Laying of the Foundation,” from both the table of contents and the 
initial page of the text? If so, the English reader will indeed pay 
dearly for the missing chapter when it appears. Vol. I has “Book I, 
The Preparation ” thrice repeated. Why should Vol. II go nameless? 

It is unnecessary to comment at length on Dr. Harnack’s theory of 
the*rise of ecclesiastical dogma. His views have been more or less 
completely before the English public for almost a decade. No other 
living theologian has received so much attention in recent years as he. 
He has been criticised with vehemence, and even virulence; and he has 
been defended with spirit, and even spunk. No one as yet has seri¬ 
ously set about the task of answering him by putting forth a work of 
equal learning and comprehensiveness. It is clear, however, that Har- 
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nack’s treatment of the subject is not going to pass as a finality. And 
perhaps no one is more convinced of this fact than the author himself. 
Modification of details has already begun, and this will lead to a read¬ 
justment, to a greater or less degree, of the system. Still, some things 
for which Harnack stands will never change. That the po itical. 
racial, social, moral, religious, intellectual, and philosophical environ¬ 
ment of Christianity during the early centuries profoundly influenced 
the formulation of the doctrines and the development of the polity, 
cultus, discipline, and life of the church is a fact now beyond even cap¬ 
tious criticism. 

The sole question is as to amount and degree. Did the environ¬ 
ment not only modify but pervert the Christianity of Christ and his 
first disciples ? If so, in what respects, and to what degree ? Harnack 
takes a pessimistic view of the subject. He maintains that the adop¬ 
tion of the Logos-Christology was the culmination of the Hellenizing 
influence and an essential perversion of primitive Christianity. But here 
the critics of early Christian history differ. It is needless to say that 
their differences rest largely on dogmatic presuppositions. Harnack 
has tried to free himself from such bias, but it is more and more clear 
that he has failed, as well as have his critics and defenders. Perhaps we 
shall all learn some day that it is impossible to do business without 
capital, and that the mind is no exception to the rule. However, Har¬ 
nack has here again taught historians of the church a valuable lesson. 
He has fearlessly brushed aside the superstitions and false traditions 
which have beclouded the course of events in the early centuries, and 
sought to propound a theory that will fit the facts. But, like all pio¬ 
neers, he became enamored with his theory, and overworked his main 
hypothesis. He assumed that the Christian faith was unequal to the 
contest, or, rather, he concludes that it was. “ They that were against were 
more than they that were for.” The battle was lost. Now, this is too 
great a tax upon the dogmatic presuppositions of most believers. And 
who, after all, is to decide the question ? How much was really inher¬ 
ent and implied in the teachings of Christ and his apostles ? Must not 
religious things be thought out y as well as philosophical things ? And 
can you keep the results from ultimately blending ? Few now ques¬ 
tion, however, that the Nicene amalgam was something of a debasement 
of the original coinage of the faith. But was it sufficient to make that 
faith counterfeit ? 

The substance of Harnack’s views is contained in the two volumes 
of the translation which have now appeared, to which, however, chap. 
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7 must be added. That is to say, his temper and attitude and 
method of dealing with the subject are therein fully apparent. And no 
historian can afford to ignore Harnack’s handling of this period of 
“ origins.” He has stated the problem with great clearness, and blazed 
the way to its solution. Indeed, his treatment is a distinct challenge 
to scholars of all schools, Catholic and Protestant alike. The ante- 
Nicene period is the battle ground for all parties. If Protestants are 
ever to justify themselves as against Roman Catholicism, they must 
do so before Nicaea. And vice versa. In a sense Hamack has thrown 
down the gauntlet to both branches of the church. As yet the 
Romanists have not taken his challenge very seriously, but the time 
is not far distant when they will be obliged to defend some things, 
at least, with new arguments. And orthodox Protestants cannot go on 
indifferently. Their castle has also been bombarded. But much work 
remains to be done before final answers can be given and defended to 
many vital questions in the Nicene period. 

The translation, so far as it has been tested, seems to have been 
done with care and fidelity. At the rate the volumes have appeared 
up to date we cannot hope for the completion of the English edition 
for some five or six years. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


Der sogenannte historisghe Jesus und der geschichtliche 
biblische Christus. Von Martin Kahler, Doctor und 
Professor der Theologie. Zweite, erweiterte und erlauterte 
Auflage. Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf. (Geo. Bohme), 1896. Pp. xii+206, 8vo. M. 3.25. 

Of the four great schools of theology in Germany, viz., the ortho¬ 
dox, the liberal, the mediating, and the Ritschlian, it is not easy to 
say to which one Kahler belongs. Some ten years ago he published a 
work entitled: Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre von detn evan - 
gelischen Grundartikel aus im Abrisse dargestellt . The Abriss is 650 
pages long, therefore nicht gar zu knapp. From this one may obtain a 
certain survey of his religious conceptions, which do not make his 
reputed affiliation with the “middlers” any too apparent. He has left 
behind him much that is, or was, cherished by that school. But he is 
neither an orthodox nor a liberal theologian. In a certain way he 
stands by himself. What more nearly connects him with the mediating 
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is a biblicism which yet in its formulae moves as far as seems possible 
along the line of the doctrine of the church. Church-doctrine, with 
some reservation, is his guide through the Bible. But “church-doc¬ 
trine ” is not the fixed conception with him that it is for the orthodox. 
In so far as the mediating theology is rooted in pietism, K&hler belongs 
to this school, since his point of departure is pietism, and his method 
is influenced strongly by Schleiermacher. Kahler’s pietism is, like that 
of Beck, of so exceptional a character that it is coupled with equal sys¬ 
tematic interest in theology. To Kahler all dogmatics is somewhat 
of a confession. To him our whole evangelical confession is only the 
echo of the confession of the apostles, which may be followed in some 
way through all times in the history of the church, and fully perceived 
and understood again in the Reformation. And it is peculiar to Kahler 
— here is the point — to understand the Bible itself, especially the 
New Testament, as “confession,” the confession, namely, that one 
has experienced Jesus Christ in redemption. If dogmatics has to 
exhibit only those thoughts which belong, not to knowledge, but to 
the Christian faith; if, therefore, it has to speak of Jesus, not as he 
is in himself \ i. e. y not historically, not metaphysically, but only as he is 
for us r it follows that he is to be treated from the outset only as 
“Savior.” And since what Jesus is for us is always a confession, the 
correct thought is that the entire “gospel ” has been preached only 
because the apostles desired to confess that they had found in Jesus 
the Savior of the world. In the above work, first published in 1892, 
Kahler more minutely expounds this feature of his theology, and still 
more distinctly in the new edition of 1896. In difficult, but stimulat¬ 
ing, German he sets forth his thesis: Not merely the fourth, but all 
the gospels are preachings about Christy rather than historical narratives. 
In the gospels as well as in the epistles we have the confessional Christ. 
And it is a vain undertaking to fetch forth from behind the apostolic 
witness of Christ, by historical meanSy the real Jesus Christ as he was 
and lived, and to desire to make the latter foundation of faith — vain, 
because historical \historischen y not geschichtlichen (the former means 
objective and, therefore, trustworthy; the latter confessional and sub¬ 
jective)] sources of sufficient reliability are wanting, and because in the 
attempt to delineate the genuine historical Jesus Christ the imagina¬ 
tion of the investigator constantly supplements the results of historical 
investigation. The historical-science Christ is not the historical Christ, 
and the historical Christ is not the confessional Christ, i. e.y not the Christ 
of faith, not the preached Christ. To be sure, in his judgment the 
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gospels are not so tendenzios but that the historical-science Jesus may 
be in some degree known. Yet the Christ of the gospels is a Character- 
bildy not a Lebensbild\ The Christ concealed behind the apostolic pro¬ 
clamation is forever inaccessible to science, and science is of little or 
no aid to faith. 

The point of view of Kahler is instructive. It suggests the painful 
but necessary question, Who is Christ? “The Christ of today,” or the 
Christ of the schools, or the Christ of the church, or the biblical-con¬ 
fessional Christ, or the historical-science Christ ? And in which one 
of these do we have the fundamental revelation of God ? Or shall we 
push the question further and say, with Feuerbach, that the great dis¬ 
covery of this generation is that “man made God in his own image,” 
and that “an honest God is the noblest work of man” ? One thing is 
clear: If the historical-science Jesus is not in the main identical with 
the biblical or confessional Christ, we do not know who Christ is, and, 
by consequence, who God is, or what the basis of faith is. The prob¬ 
lem is not so new, after all, for did not Strauss smite the church with 
terror as he urged that the ground of faith was subjectivism and 
illusionism ? But the rock upon which he broke abides : there must 
be lodged in the Jesus of history a content adequate to account for the 
Jesus of confession. Indeed, it is the old problem which led phil¬ 
osophy to despair, but in a new application: To what extent, abso¬ 
lutely, partly, or not at all, does the knowing mind make the object 
known ? Eliminate the contribution the mind makes, and the 
remainder is the .thing-in-itself. So, similarly, subtract from Jesus 
what faith, love, devotion, i. e. t “confession,” supply, and the remainder 
will be the real Jesus-in-himseif, whom biblical science wishes to see. 
Did Jesus make the disciples, or did the disciples make Jesus ? It must 
be granted, I think, that, precisely as a psychological necessity, the 
biblical Jesus is confessionally colored. But the mind that, upon the 
basis of sense perception, cannot entertain the conviction that the out¬ 
side world is unreal will not be able to rest in the belief that the richest 
and noblest character of which it has become aware, likewise through 
experience, is a mere constriction of thought, or faith, or fancy, to 
which no reality corresponds. It must also be granted that the distill¬ 
ing work of historical inquiry is not first to give to faith its enduring 
foundation. To be sure, a wider limit to the justifiable tasks of 
investigation into the life of Jesus is to be drawn than Kahler has done; 
and the worth of such investigation for faith itself is to be valued more 
highly than he has done: it can help faith, remove hindrances out of 
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the way, enrich faith, since it gives the picture—immediately certain 
to faith—of Jesus Christ, still more distinctly, more vividly, more 
exactly; and, especially, it can compel faith to abandon false founda¬ 
tions. But to Kahler’s view that faith cannot find its foundation in a 
historical Jesus first elaborated and guaranteed through historical 
inquiry, I agree. Else what becomes of faith, in the meantime ? And 
how long must it wait for results universally accredited by the investi¬ 
gators ? 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 


Dogmatique Chr£tienne. Par Jules Bovon, Docteur en Th£o- 
logie, Professeur a la Faculty de Th6ologie de l’£glise 
£vang£lique Libre du Canton de Vaud. Lausanne: Georges 
Bridel& Cie., £diteurs. In two volumes, 1895 anc * 1896. 
Pp. 549 and 584. Fr. 22. 

This treatise, which is the second part of a comprehensive Study 
upon the Work of Redemption , of which the first part is an elaborate 
biblical theology,* is a thorough piece of work according to the stand¬ 
ards of German scholarship. Indeed, though written in French, it may 
be styled in a large degree a German book, for it refers constantly to 
German writers, and discusses at length at the proper points the 
theories of the great German leaders, such as Schleiermacher, Rothe, 
Julius Muller, Ritschl, etc., while not neglecting the Reformers, or 
contemporary French and English theologians. But whatever Pro¬ 
fessor Bovon may have drawn from other sources, his masters have 
been the Germans. 

Nor is it difficult to locate our author among the schools of German 
thought. While he differs from Ritschl upon many a point, and pre¬ 
serves his relative independence of him by frequent criticisms, still, 
upon the whole, the method of this work is Ritschlian, and the results, 

1 Thiologie du Nouveau Testament , consisting of two volumes of respectively 
549 and 604 pp.; Fr. 22. The first volume, entitled La Vie et Tenseignement de 
Jisus , contains what is in effect an introduction to the [gospels, in respect to which 
the writer maintains a position of moderate conservatism; a treatment, in the large 
rather than in detail, of the life of Jesus, and a discussion of the teaching of Jesus. The 
second volume is entitled LEnseignement des ApStres , which he discusses under the 
heads: (1) “ Le Jud^o-Christianisme ”; (2) “ Le Paulinisme,” to which is attached by way 
of appendix “ I-e Paulinisme du second degr£ ou la doctrine de P^pitre aux Hlbreux; *’ 
(3) “Les 6pltres Catholiques,” (4) “L’Apocalypse,” and (5)“La Thiologie Johan- 
nique.” 
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particularly at the main points, such as the Christology, are substan¬ 
tially Ritschlian. Whatever, then, any thinker may judge of the cor¬ 
rectness or the value of Ritschl’s theology, the same judgment he will 
have to pass in the main upon this work. 

The plan of the work is in some respects new, and is adapted to the 
analytic and inductive method of arriving at dogmatic statements. 
The first book treats of the “ principles,” man considered as a person¬ 
ality, religion, and God; the second of sin; the third of grace; the 
fourth of eternity. Under this general scheme, which is not altogether 
unique, it is the constant purpose of the author to bring in every theo¬ 
logical topic exactly where it is required in the development, that is to 
say, exactly where it has been prepared for by the previous work, and 
where it has become a necessity for the development of the following 
points. In this arrangement he has shown great skill, and deserves the 
credit of having done much to facilitate the labors of others who shall 
hereafter seek to erect a dogmatic structure which shall be really progres¬ 
sive, “ aus einem Guss , ” and inductive. Thus, for example, when God 
is discussed among the “ principles ” of the system, it is his existence, 
his attributes in a more general sense, and his works of creation and 
providence which occupy the attention. The justice of God, and hence 
the full idea of his holiness, is not discussed till the topic of sin is 
reached. In the same way, the doctrine of the Scriptures is postponed 
till the third book, where it enters, first under the head of the prepara¬ 
tion of salvation, revelation, and then, still later, after the work of Christ 
has been developed, under the head of the diffusion of the knowledge 
of salvation. Christology, which must embrace a treatment of the work 
of Christ, comes after the discussion of sin, which is the occasion of 
that work. And the doctrine of the Trinity comes after the discussion 
* of the application and appropriation of salvation, and thus after the 
discussion of the Holy Spirit, which has been conducted in connection 
with the development of the Spirit’s work. The author thus always 
proceeds from the nearest to the more remote, from the known to the 
unknown, and from phenomena to their basis in reality. If he fails 
sometimes to get all the phenomena and thinks he is explaining them 
when he is not fully doing so, the fault lies in the application ot the 
method rather than in the method itself. 

Returning from this general survey, we may now look at details. 
The “ introduction ” discusses first the idea of dogma and dogmatics; 
and the leading thought of the author is here brought forward that 
the Christian life comes first, and then the knowledge of the truth, and 
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then the dogma, as the formulated expression of apprehended truth. 
Under the head of “ method” the theory of the infallibility of the Scrip¬ 
tures is discussed. The style of treatment, illustrated by this topic, is 
one characteristic of the^book, and leads incidentally to one of its prime 
excellencies. The question as to infallibility is raised by the idea of 
a “ biblical ” dogmatics, which has only to take the Scriptures as they 
are for its basis. This is the plan of Beck, and, having mentioned 
Beck’s name, Bovon goes on to sketch his theory, with its principal 
sustaining arguments, and then to subject the whole to a sharp critique. 
This custom he follows throughout the work, so that upon every impor¬ 
tant point various views may be found, and critical discussion, which 
is always acute and sometimes profound. Beck’s view of the Bible is 
what we are accustomed in America to call that of verbal inspiration. 
Bovon acknowledges that a “ biblical dogmatics,” such as Beck has in 
mind, can only be founded upon an infallible Bible, but he denies that 
we have in fact any such Bible. Besides fallibility in the sciences, the 
Bible exhibits fallibility elsewhere. Its authors make no claim for a spe¬ 
cial inspiration for their writings which is not applicable to their oral 
instructions and to their conduct. And they have actually erred, even 
in matters of doctrine. A single error, like the expectation of the near 
advent of the Lord, is enough to destroy Beck’s theory. Hence Bovon, 
in accordance with his leading idea, teaches that knowledge of the truth 
is through the life, and that over and above the indwelling and sanc¬ 
tifying Spirit there is no inspiration for the writing of the Bible. 
Hence he calls his own system, not “ biblical,” but “ Christian ” dogmat¬ 
ics, because it makes Christ its central principle and develops doc¬ 
trine from this as the origin. “The gospel is a historical fact, 
which we have not the right to change or alter; the testimony of the 
first witnesses of Jesus Christ remains, in this respect, the test of that • 
which is conformed or contrary to the thought of the Master. Only, 
this apostolic doctrine is not a series of theological propositions placed 
in juxtaposition. It forms above ail a living organism, because it is 
grouped about a living personality.” 

Doctrine thus springing from life, the starting point of the system 
is to be found in some fact of experiential knowledge. The fact of 
conversion, which “the believer knows,” is this fact. The method of 
development from this fact is an experimental method. First, the facts 
must be determined, and when these in all their diversity are examined, 
then from them must be gained the general truths and the knowledge 
of reality, which exists for us only as it manifests itself in facts. Bovon 
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thus alines himself with Schleiermacher and Ritschl as a dogmatician 
of experience; and this suggests a reference to these theologians, and 
a criticism of Ritschl at some length. He praises his independence of 
metaphysics, and is yet inclined to accuse him of having, after all, 
imposed upon Christianity a philosophy foreign to its spirit. While 
he acknowledges, as further excellencies of this theologian, that he con¬ 
stantly insists upon making the Christian religion to agree with the 
historical work of its founder, and makes, therefore, the apostolic writ¬ 
ings the sole norm of evangelical truth (in which points Bovon entirely 
follows Ritschl), he criticises him as having been too much influenced 
by the recoil from contemporary dogmaticians, and as having produced 
a kind of rationalistic moralism, in which he has weakened the idea of 
sin, diminished the fact of the new birth, changed the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, and, in his antagonism against mysticism, removed from 
his system elements of spirituality which he needs. Ritschlianism is 
“ a systematic and continuous reduction of Christianity to insipidity.” 
“ What Ritschlianism needs is not scientific improvement, but the right 
* point of departure, the religious conception, the knowledge of those 
two facts without which no one can ever comprehend the entire 
redemptive work, viz., the awful power of sin which enchains us, and 
the depth of the moral transformation which the Scriptures call the 
new birth.” Frank of Erlangen comes in also for a somewhat careful 
criticism, which discovers his “logical incoherence.” 

The first book of the treatise proper begins with the study of the 
personality of man. It is conducted, as most of such studies are in the 
sequel, by means of a historical review, so that a great deal of matter 
strictly belonging only to a history of doctrine is incorporated in the 
work. The usual positions which are to be expected of a nineteenth 
century dogmatician are taken upon the constitution and faculties of 
the soul, upon trichotomy, etc. Curiously, no clear-cut doctrine of the 
freedom of the will is to be found. Such as it is, the doctrine is devel¬ 
oped in connection with the new birth. This is introduced as the char¬ 
acteristic thing in Christianity, after considerable discussion of the 
nature of religion. “At the root of this radical transformation is the 
sacrifice by which the Ego abdicates in order to surrender itself to the 
Savior. . . . The Infinite appears to us under the aspect of a distinct 
personality whom we know ourselves free to resist. From the contact 
of God and man results, at the instant when the shock is produced, a 
double phenomenon. In the first case, the Ego effaces itself. Con¬ 
scious of its weakness, it submits, it gives itself up. Under the second 
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influence, on the contrary, the Ego affirms itself. Strong in its moral 
dignity, it declares in the face of the universe that it is free and respon¬ 
sible for its actions/ 1 Here is the antinomy of dependence and liberty, 
the like of which are to be found at other points of the system. From 
this point Bovon is led to a discussion of the general topic of the reli¬ 
gious consciousness of dependence, which carries him into criticisms 
of Schleiermacher and Kant. The latter philosopher he employs to 
establish his own doctrine of liberty. But this is later weakened, when 
the subject of sin comes up for treatment, and we are left in such fog 
as this, that “ we are so far slaves as not to be able to save ourselves; 
but so far free as to appropriate the grace which God offers us,” which, 
logically, is rank determinism. 

We may now pass rapidly over a number of points. The “proofs” 
of the existence of God Bovon finds defective and unable to convince 
an unbeliever, and hence of no apologetic value at all. The sole real 
proof is that of personal experience. The proofs serve only to make 
more precise the knowledge of God which we thus obtain. This is 
far from the position of Ritschl, whom Bovon claims in his own sup- 4 
port, for Ritschl said, not that the proofs give us nothing, but that they 
cannot give us the full idea of God, who is essentially the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Bovon will run great risk of seeing his treatment of 
the subject charged with undue subjectivism. We pass over the whole 
prolonged discussion upon sin, remarking only that it is a good, strong, 
affirmative doctrine. We must, however, glance a little more at length 
at the positive doctrine of the Scriptures which he sets forth, and then 
at his Christology. After these, the doctrine of regeneration, the 
church, and the future state may be dismissed with the remark that the 
eschatology is feeble, the final fate of the wicked being considered a 
mystery “entirely insoluble.” 

As to the Scriptures, then, Bovon teaches that they depend upon 
divine revelation. “If human existence had not been troubled by sin, 
revelation would be one and the same with natural development, each 
moral victory gained carrying with it a corresponding progress in the 
knowledge of God; there would, therefore, be no occasion of speaking 
of a special divine revelation.” There is, however, revelation; yet this 
is not the mere communication of truths which man could not learn of 
himself. “ The vice of this theory is its intellectualism. To suppose 
that divine revelation is a communication of true ideas is to suppose 
that sin consists in the formation of false notions.” Revelation is rather 
a purification and strengthening of the consciousness of God in man. 
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It is made, first of all, in Jesus Christ, and Christ 44 reveals to us first of 
all the moral qualities of God, to which his metaphysical attributes are 
always subordinated.” Hence revelation may be essentially defined as 
44 the supernatural manifestation, of God, rendering himself evident to 
man in spite of sin, to effect the salvation of the world.” In discussing 
at a later point the doctrine of inspiration, Bovon repeats the positions 
on inspiration reported above. The true value of the Bible is that it is 
44 the authentic document of revelation.” As such it makes a part of 
the revelation itself. Hence we infer that God has not left to hazard 
the formation of this book, but has exerted upon its writers an influence 
to which the name of inspiration has been given. What was the exact 
result of inspiration? Did it suppress the play of the faculties of the 
writers? Bovon’s reply is, No. The inspiration of the Bible is reli¬ 
gious, that is, bears exclusively upon the verities of the faith. There are 
also degrees of inspiration, according to the directness or the remoteness 
with which any matter affects our knowledge of the revelation given in 
Christ. In a word, for 44 plenary and uniform inspiration ” Bovon “sub¬ 
stitutes religious and unequal.” 

The discussion of Christology begins with a historical review, and 
with a critique of modern theories, including the kenotic. Bovon pro¬ 
poses to avoid the fault of the ancient Christology which subjected 
itself to the yoke of a philosophy essentially pagan and foreign to the 
spirit of the gospel. He begins with the evangelical history, proceed¬ 
ing from the unity of the living person of Jesus Christ. At first view 
he appears like one of us, and, in fact, like us he 44 learns obedience by 
the things which he suffers.” But he is perfectly obedient, and this 
calls for an explanation, this immunity from the common lot of men. 
Accepting the evangelical account of the miraculous conception, we have 
an explanation, and readily assign to him the title of “Son” in a unique 
sense. But we have another fact to explain, the incomparable greatness 
of his personality, a personality absolutely authoritative in the religious 
sphere. We are assisted somewhat by the phrase “ the second Adam,” 
and we are to conceive him as realizing in a unique sense the goal and 
destiny of man. 

Now, it is just because he is thus man that he is adapted to display 
the perfections of God, for men are “of the race of God.” Believers 
are sons of God, when they do his will, and in this fact is the key to 
the explanation of the sonship of Christ. But is not this to confound 
the divinity of the Son with his perfect holiness? Christians are also 
holy. In what, then, would consist the proper divinity of Jesus? To 
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say that God becomes incarnate in Jesus Christ is to say that the 
essence of God appears in humanity. That essence is his love and 
holiness. It is, therefore, to affirm that God objectifies his perfection 
in an authoritative human life. Now, the love and the holiness of God 
are not communicated according to the laws of the transmission of 
physical forces, but like spiritual forces, in the possession of which we 
progress by the free action of the will. God being a person in conse¬ 
quence of his religious qualities and not of his ontological attributes, 
this revelation of his perfect life in Jesus is a personal manifestation, 
the definite and supreme expression of our knowledge of God our 
Savior. Is, then, Christ Son of God only by his obedience? 

Before answering this question, Bovon interjects a premise out of 
his theory of knowledge. One must not put the moral conception in 
antagonism to the metaphysical, and say that other men are the sons of 
God in a moral sense, Christ in an ontological. It is repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel to separate between act and being, since the idea of 
life embraces them both. We are, therefore, to turn aside from this 
distinction and try to understand the matter by different methods. 

Christ is the mediator. The distinction which exists between us 
and the Savior is that his perfection shows itself to be creative, while 
ours is derivative. Whatever success we attain in the struggle against 
evil in the world we owe to Christ, who alone gives us the knowledge 
of the Father and leads us to God. When he enters into the sanctuary 
of his own consciousness, he finds there the eternally active perfections 
of the Omnipotent. Act and Being are united in Life. God-Man by 
nature, Christ becomes this also by voluntary consecration. In him 
God descends into the man, as the man elevates himself towards God. 

We have thus the complete idea of Bovon, but he makes it a little 
clearer by his discussion of the preexistence of Christ, which he con¬ 
ducts in connection with the text, Before Abraham was, I am. In the 
first place, the preexistence is not an ideal preexistence, such as 
Beyschlag, and the Ritschlians in general, teach. The “I” who is 
before Abraham is the Christ himself, the Messiah born of a woman, 
who lived upon the earth, and who pronounced these words. The 
present tense “ I Am” shows, however, that the Lord is not contem¬ 
plating successive periods, but a state which dominates times and 
change. And, of course, the idea of a preexistent humanity is not for 
a moment to be entertained. What is the explanation? Theology 
may, perhaps, lift a corner of the veil which will ever hang over this 
mystery in the following manner: We have to do here with the prob- 
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lem of psychological history, not with ontology. The question is, 
What judgment did Christ form of himself ? He had the consciousness, 
alone of all upon earth, of realizing in himself the creative life of the 
Eternal. When he directed his view upon himself and sounded the 
depths of his own being, his gaze pierced the veil which arrests us. 
Behind the net which entangles us he discovered God himself, the 
sovereign personality whose holiness he manifests among men. In one 
word, his consciousness, passing beyond time and its phenomena, leaps 
into eternity. In the sublime hours when Christ discerned his origin, 
behind the terrestrial “ I ” he saw only the Father, he identified himself 
with the immutable God, he knew himself to be eternal in his creative 
life, in the divine power which flowed forth from him; and since the 
biblical intuition, which is that of the popular language, expresses 
eternity by anteriority or prefcxistence, Jesus knew himself as person¬ 
ally preexistent. 

We pause in our review of this remarkable work. Its tendencies 
and its worth will be evident to everyone acquainted with theology. 
It represents among the Swiss what its closely related contemporary in 
Germany, Ritschlianism, represents, the fear of “ontology,” the dispo¬ 
sition to accept the New Testament Scriptures as a record of facts, which 
facts are to be interpreted in the light of modern ideas, and to refuse 
to the explanation of those facts found in the New Testament, and to 
most, if not all, of the supernatural portion of New Testament and 
church theology, all validity. No one can read the work without learn¬ 
ing much; but we regard this fundamental defect of method, this fear 
which resembles a superstition, as a fatal blemish in the book, and the 
cause of what is, after all, a failure in the attempt to reproduce a 
“ Christian ” theology. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Christian Ethics. Eight lectures preached before the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford in the year 1895, on the foundation of 
the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. By T. B. Strong, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church. London: Longmans; New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. Pp. xxviii+380, 
8vo. 12s. 

An apologetic vindication of Christian ethics today must have 
reference to two main lines of attack. Positivism maintains that 
Christian morality does not stand for love for love’s sake, duty for 
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duty’s sake, but values these rather as means toward an unworthy 
ulterior end, often of an eschatological character. Moreover, evolu¬ 
tionary ethics, without religious presuppositions, rests on a surer basis 
than Christian ethics. To meet this attack it is required to show that 
religion and morality cannot be separated without the destruction of 
both. The other main line upon which the criticism of Christian 
morality is moving has to do with the relation, not between religion 
and morality, but between theology and morality, certainly between 
Christianity and morality. Does the Christian type of life depend 
upon the Christian doctrines ? It is maintained that the separation 
of the Christian life from the deposit of Christian truth is to the 
advantage of the former. “The Christian morality may be retained, 
and even purified, while the Christian doctrines are discarded as 
Aberglaube , only hindering at the present stage of the world’s develop¬ 
ment the general acceptance of the moral teaching.” Passing by with 
slight reference the positivistic morality which confronts the Christian 
system, Mr. Strong directs th i whole force of his polemic against the 
latter criticism. Granting a strong conviction that in some sense the 
facts of Christian history are to be effective in Christian life, he seeks 
to disclose a marked failure to keep the two together. The burden of 
his lectures is to show the closeness of this union, that dissolution here 
between doctrine and life would mean relapse upon paganism. The 
author’s own summary of his thought is briefly as follows: “That the 
Christian theory of moral life is not merely a new formulation of the 
old experience, nor is it merely a restatement of the old truths with 
certain new virtues added [referring to the so-called ‘theological 
virtues,’ I judge]; but it is a view of life based upon a radically dif¬ 
ferent experience of facts. The reconciliation of the finite and infinite 
— of man and God—which the incarnation achieved, was, at most, a 
dream of the most enlightened Greek philosophers, and a hope to the 
most enlightened Jews. When it happened, man was admitted, in 
proportion to the certainty of his faith in it, into a clear and decisive 
knowledge of the spiritual divine order. The appearance of the Word 
of God in human flesh did not indeed explain itself fully in philo¬ 
sophical language, but it declared finally the fact that man’s nature, 
however frail and limited it may be, is the scene of a spiritual history, 
and is explicable only in spiritual terms.” The author endeavors to 
show that the Christian ethic is the detailed presentation of this fact, in 
relation to the end of life and human nature, the theory of virtue, the 
idea of evil, and the general order of the universe as a whole. But to 
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make plain how vital and indissoluble is the connection of the Christian 
doctrine of incarnation with the Christian view of life, is the serious 
task to which the lecturer has devoted his strength. In working out 
his thought he begins with the note of disappointment and weariness 
which sounds in the writings of the ancient world. The Greek ideals 
failed as guides to life. The Jews reached a similar result from a dif¬ 
ferent cause. Though not perplexed by philosophic questions like 
those of the Greeks, the Jewish mind, being under law, failed to 
achieve its ideal owing to the condition of the human will. Then the 
Sermon on the Mount comes with a new authority and offers a new 
hope of moral perfection, but, like Greek and Jewish conception, is 
still a law commanding from without. The Jew, regarding human 
nature as fallen, was saved from consequent despair by the hope of a 
deliverer. His estimate here leading thus to negative results, the 
author turns in a positive way to Christ and the apostles, and inquires 
how far Christianity succeeds where previous efforts had failed. “In 
the gospels we find a totally different atmosphere to that of ethical 
philosophy. The gospels are historic — even the discourses rise out 
of the history. They aim at describing a life — which is at the same 
time a moral ideal. M The historic character of this ideal is not its 
finally distinctive character. This is to be found in the relation of 
Jesus Christ to the Father, which also explains the difference between 
the moral tone of the gospels and, for instance, that of the Psalms. 
Even this only describes Christ’s personal life, without explaining how 
his example is to be made good for others. But the last discourses 
show that a new order is to date from his life and work, and we are 
thus referred to the history of the church. As union with the Father 
explains Christ’s action, so the apostles proclaim Jesus as Lord—bas¬ 
ing their statement on their personal experience of him, and especially 
on the resurrection. These doctrines are brought to bear on the con¬ 
ditions of human life. They completely change the position of man ; 
they do not justify sin; they make it possible to avoid it “The first 
form in which men became conscious of the new life was in direct 
experience, which, at first, seemed likely to lead to antinomianism. 
The apostles condemn this tendency, and are led by circumstances to 
deal with various ethical problems.” Their treatment of such ques¬ 
tions is mostly incidental, but certain predominant ideas come into 
view, notably. Faith, Hope, and Love—terms ambiguous, especially 
warns, and all unfamiliar in the technical language of philosophy. The 
burden of the author’s message is seen in the following: They get 
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their primary meaning from their relation to the facts on which the 
creed rests, concentrating in themselves the attitude of man toward the 
new truth. 

Proceeding to consider the effect of Christianity upon those moral 
ideas which were already prevalent, especially the cardinal virtues with 
their harmonious adjustment of conflicting interests involving a certain 
amount of individual self-sacrifice for the welfare of the whole, the lec¬ 
turer contrasts with these the Christian ideal, showing that the contrast 
between the two moral ideals rests upon a deep inward difference— 
the difference in the estimate of human personality. Every human 
life is, as such, of infinite value. This explains both the truceless war 
with the world and the principle of universal love—the desire that all 
men should be saved. The last part of the book is given to the dis¬ 
cussion of the growth of moral theory in the church, holding that it 
did more than combine Judaism and Hellenism. There was an added 
element besides these which was Christian. “To adjust the view of 
personal right and wrong to the predominantly civic conceptions of 
Greek ethics was a serious problem for the church. In the course of 
its history the church took up and molded the social idea with its 
four virtues in relation to the new spiritual environment, and the 
virtues appear as modes of the love which is the life of the new 
society.” 

The volume is timely, and of real merit. It will be, indeed has 
already been, welcomed and honored as a masterly exposition and 
defense of conservative ethics and theology. Not the least valuable 
part is the number of detailed notes of a technical character which 
could not be well fitted into the eloquent lectures. 

Our main criticism upon the work is twofold: First, it attributes 
too great ethical importance to the historic formulation, to the creedal 
character of theological truth, overlooking the fact that in the progress 
of thought the truth may be cast into new form, not only without detri¬ 
ment to, but to the advantage of, Christian morality; and, secondly, a 
confusion in one or two pivotal chapters of the historically operative 
force with its theological interpretation and justification. What was it 
that told upon the vast mass of early converts ? It was the passionate 
devotion to a person, called out by a belief in- His infinite self-sacrific¬ 
ing love. This, and not the theological explanation of this, was the 
source of that ethical life, purer and loftier than the pagan. Assent 
to the theological propositions of the trinitarian essence of Christ, 
and of two natures in the unity of one personality, does not of neces- 
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sity involve redemptive experience or moral transformation. To be 
sure, the consciousness of the church passed from the primary force to 
a theological theory concerning that force—a theory which reacted 
helpfully indeed upon the consciousness; but it cannot be shown 
that the church began with such a theory. The distinctively Christian 
forces making for righteousness are often operative even today apart 
from that theological theory which the author would treat of as their 
necessary condition. That force is indeed a proper and necessary 
object of theological thought, but theology did not make that force 
effective in character, but showed that it was the ultimate reason for 
the new life which came into the world. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 


The New Apologetic, five Lectures on True and False Methods 
of Meeting Modern Philosophical and Critical Attacks upon 
the Christian Religion. By Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill. New 
York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 
1897. Pp- 199 - 

To point out the lines along which present-day apologetics must 
move is the object of this little book. The author, after a historical 
review of attacks and apologies, shows in three successive chapters how, 
in his judgment, the skeptical attacks of philosophy, of criticism, and 
of rival religions are to be met. This threefold division compels the 
author to place the attacks of natural science under the head of philos¬ 
ophy— which is using the term philosophy in a very loose sense. • We 
notice, also, the term monism is scarcely employed with absolute 
accuracy and consistency; and its three divisions—idealistic, material¬ 
istic, and pantheistic—are not exclusive, since the last may also be 
materialistic or idealistic. A closing chapter deals with the positive 
apology, where the apologist takes the aggressive and boldly urges the 
claims of Christianity. This chapter is in need of an organific princi¬ 
ple, and, lacking this, makes the impression of being loosely drawn. 
There are some statements in the book that are not as clear as they 
should be. If (p. 77) the implication is that the design-argument is 
now of no value, we dissent from it. The following statement is liable 
to be misunderstood: 

These facts suggest that the highest and most powerful religions origin¬ 
ate in special revelations of God to an individual, who thereby becomes the 
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incarnation of a divine ideal. To some extent every such ideal is God man¬ 
ifest in flesh (p. 125). 

The assertion is apparently made (p. 125) that there is no ground 
for the distinction of natural and revealed religion. This is mislead¬ 
ing ; for, properly understood, there is a clear-cut distinction between 
them. 

Our author's treatment of miracles is obscure. He seems to be 
afraid to assert their essentially supernatural nature. If he means 
merely to adopt the position of Bushnell, he should have stated it 
more plainly. Besides this, he unfortunately minimizes their eviden¬ 
tial value. 

Dr. Terry, however, has written a book worthy of high praise in 
many respects. He has no sympathy with that subjectivism which 
regards Christianity merely as a kind of mystical life. He holds 
uncompromisingly the position that Christianity is a system of object¬ 
ive truths that must be vindicated. His statement of these truths 
(p. 45) is comprehensive and well-put. In the argument against 
pantheism he properly distinguishes between it and the doctrine of 
divine immanence that we all ought to hold. The position as to evolu¬ 
tion and its compatibility with theism and Christianity is the one held 
by most apologists today. The author shows very wisely that it is 
not a matter of life and death to apologetics to defend the absolute 
inerrancy of the Scriptures. That the apologist must be prompt to 
recognize the good there may be in other religions is well brought 
out. The fact that Jesus Christ himself is the great and crowning 
apology of Christianity is rightly emphasized. Dr. Terry is a writer of 
irenic spirit and judicial poise. His style is, as a rule, perspicuous 
and popular. 

Benjamin Lewis Hobson. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 


The Ambassador of Christ. By James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. Baltimore, New York, London: 
John Murphy & Co., 1896. 

This is a book of over four hundred pages, and contains thirty-one 
chapters. It has also an interesting preface, and a good index. It is 
an extended pastoral address to the priests of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States. The author writes as though the priests 
were immediately before him. He directly addresses them. In scores 
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of passages he uses the second person. He discusses the divine call to 
the priesthood, the education of priests, their manifold duties to them- 
selves, to their superiors, to the laity in the church, and to the unbe¬ 
lieving world without the pale of the church. He seems to overlook 
nothing in character or conduct. Among the topics on which he 
expatiates are obedience to teachers, truth and sincerity, self-respect, 
charity, politeness, chastity, and humility. 

He insists that priests should be men of learning; that throughout 
all their lives they should be diligent students, and that their chief 
study should be the Bible. He contends that the foremost duty of the 
priest is to preach and explain the Scriptures to the people, and that 
if he neglects to do this the people will spiritually famish. He must 
also care for the children with tender solicitude. They should be 
catechised and instructed in the Sunday school, but he says nothing to 
indicate that the children in the Sunday school should be instructed in 
the Bible. Apparently they are to be given by lay teachers another 
dose of catechism. Parochial schools he regards as a necessity, since 
all religious instruction is excluded from the public schools; but he 
warmly commends teaching in the parochial schools all those facts in 
our national history which will kindle and keep alive in the hearts of 
the children and youth the fires of patriotism. He points out with 
great particularity the means and methods of propagating Roman 
Catholicism, emphatically commends congregational singing, and urges 
upon the priesthood the faithful performance of all pastoral duties. 

He writes in a liberal spirit. He speaks of Protestants as our 
“separated brethren.” He eulogizes religious liberty. He utters no 
bitter words against anybody. Again and again he gives expression 
to glowing patriotic sentiment. He quotes freely from both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic authors. If the word pastors or elders should 
displace the word priests, considerable portions of this book would be 
a timely treatise for our Protestant ministry. 

To be sure, we find in the volume the frank, decisive utterance of 
Roman Catholic doctrine. The archbishop believes in sacramentarian- 
ism and transubstantiation with all his heart. In his view the priest 
“offers the spotless Lamb in God’s holy temple.” “He holds in his 
hands, and partakes of, the same flesh that was bora of the Virgin 
Mary.” “The lips .... that are daily purpled with the blood of the 
Lamb should never be defiled by indecorous language.” The priest 
“becomes the spiritual father of his flock, whom he has brought forth to 
a new life in the regenerating waters of baptism.” He has the power 
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of “pardoning sin in the tribunal of penance.” All this we believe to 
be unscriptural, and delusive, destructive error. But our author is a 
Roman Catholic from conviction. Such utterances are, therefore, to be 
expected from him. Still, from his point of view, he has written, not 
a great, but a good and useful book, and we are glad to place it on our 
shelves among the books written by Protestants on pastoral theology, 
grateful that these silent, peaceful volumes agree in so many vital 
points. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Cure of Souls. Lyman Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching, 
at Yale University, 1896. By John Watson, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. $1.50. 

A far cry it is from the day when preachers denounced the novel 
to the day when Ian MacLaren crosses the ocean to instruct the 
American students in the art of preaching 1 Among all the preachers 
who have visited Yale to extend the ever-lengthening chain of “ Lec¬ 
tures on Preaching” none has had a warmer reception or produced 
a more delightful book than Dr. Watson. The Cure of Souls is a 
fine blending of sound Scotch sense with prophetic fervor, and is 
lighted up on every page by flashes of quaint humor, which vividly 
remind us of Drumtochty and His Mother's Sermon. These lec¬ 
tures make no pretense of greatness. They are simple, masculine, 
pithy, and extremely suggestive. They show us the interior of the 
workshop of a master workman — although he vigorously protests that 
“ there is some difference in principle between the construction of 
a table and a sermon.” The first lecture on “The Genesis of a Ser¬ 
mon ” is of value to every literary worker, and its analysis of mental 
production into Selection, Separation, Illumination, Meditation, and 
Elaboration will repay study. Then follow chapters which in a 
charmingly informal way lead us in and out through all the public 
and private life of the modern prophet. While the general positions 
are hardly novel, the sudden sallies, glimpses, side-lights make the 
book fairly fascinating. The genuine sincerity and somewhat archaic 
expression remind us of Baxter and George Herbert; while the dis¬ 
cussions on “artistic repletion,” “sane mysticism,” on “weaning an 
idea from its relatives,” on “ sermons by machinery,” etc., show a 
mind distinctly and alertly modern. The whole book exhibits the 
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manliness of spirit and deftness of touch which we have learned to 
expect in the author. 

W. H. P. Faunce. 

New York City. 


Christian Worship. Ten Lectures, delivered in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, in the Autumn of 1896. 
By Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. ; Alexander V. G. 
Allen, D.D. ; Egbert C. Smyth, D.D.; Charles C. Tif¬ 
fany, D.D. ; Henry Eyster Jacobs, D.D., LL.D. ; William 
Rupp, D.D. ; William R. Huntington, D.D.; Allan Pol- 
lok, D.D. ; George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. ; Thomas 
S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D. New York : Chas. Scribner's 
Sons, 1897. Pp. viii+348; cloth. 

We have in these ten lectures a comprehensive and able discussion 
of Christian worship. The first lecture deals with* the principles of 
Christian worship*the ninth discusses the worship of non-liturgical 
churches, while the last sets forth the ideal of Christian worship. The 
remaining seven treat the subject historically. In clear outline the 
essential facts concerning primitive Christian liturgies are presented. 
The Greek and Roman liturgies, together with those of the Lutheran 
and Reformed churches, are unfolded. The evolution of the Book of 
Common Prayer , the service of the Church of England, is attractively 
traced; this is followed by a lecture which sets forth the growth and 
merits of Presbyterian forms of worship, as embodied in the Book of 
the Common Order. 

Appended to several of these lectures are very valuable bibliog¬ 
raphies. Any investigator of the subject of liturgies, and of public 
worship, will not only find invaluable aid in these discussions them¬ 
selves, but by these bibliographies will be put on track of the best 
literature pertaining to the whole field of investigation. 

The study of such literature is liberalizing and healthful. In wor¬ 
ship all Christians, however diverse their creeds, are one. When on 
their knees before God they all alike humbly confess their sin, and 
adore Him through whose matchless grace they are forgiven and saved. 
In praise and prayer differences vanish, and all hearts are blended in 
blissful unity. The theology of the head may separate believers, but 
that of the heart unites them. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
theological school that has evoked and sent out these lectures. It is 
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another increment of force added to the irenic movement of the 
present day. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


Christian Life in Germany. By E. F. Williams, D.D., west¬ 
ern editor of The Congregationalist . Chicago: Revell Co. 

Pp. 320. 81.50. 

Not a few authors have essayed to interpret German life. Among 
these may be mentioned Wilhelm Baur, Loring Brace, Gostwick, Hart, 
Julian Hawthorne, Hedge, Heine, Howitt, Hundeshagen, Lichten- 
berger, Madame de Stafcl, Matheson, Mackay, Marshall, Muller, Schmidt, 
Stroehlin, the unknown author of Religious Thought in Germany, 
Schaff, and Wiggers. None, however, quite touched Dr. Williams’ 
distinctive province. He has sketched, the salient features of the pecu¬ 
liar complex known as Christian life in the German church and govern¬ 
ment and in German society. 

There was need of a book to touch the various points of the 
circle of which the works of the writers named above formed arcs. 
There was room for one, preferably not a German, who should present 
the practical activities of German Christianity. English-speaking 
Christians have generally assumed a Philistine attitude of superiority 
to their German brethren. Hence Dr. Williams has given us a work 
complemental, not supplementary, to those of his forerunners; not 
theoretical, but invaluably practical. 

Without attempting to describe Christless Germany, to emphasize 
the effect of critical study on the Faith, or to say much about the rela¬ 
tions between church and state, but assuming that allowance will be 
made for the difficulties under which German Protestantism labors and 
for the sad fact that it must render final report and ultimate appeal, 
not unto Christ, but to Caesar, Dr. Williams observed personally and 
studied the worker’s own report. He intended to state the condition 
of the Protestant communions, describe their spiritual standing, and 
supply the latest data for judgment as to their future. He first describes 
some of the methods for training the German to service, the descrip¬ 
tion involving a statement of the manner in which the autocratic, bel¬ 
licose temper of the ruling classes affects the activity of Christianity. 
Missions are then enlisted to indicate the spiritual status of the Lutheran 
and Presbyterian (or Reformed) communions, by showing their Chris- 
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tian endeavor for heathen at home and abroad. Third comes a spe¬ 
cific presentation of the forces in home-missions and of their training. 
Finally the new Germany of 1860-95 is sketched in its moral and 
social environments, and with particular regard to their bearing upon 
the outlook. 

Dr. Williams views Germany through German spectacles, but with 
American eyes. His standpoint is that of sympathetic justice, teach¬ 
able tolerance, and uncensorious vision. He demonstrates that Ger¬ 
man Christianity cannot be judged by Anglo-American standards. 
Many misapprehensions are removed. There are dark' and dangerous 
clouds in the German sky, but it is a clearing sky. A keen sense of 
relative values appears in the proportion allowed the industrial, intel¬ 
lectual, and social environments of Teutonic Christianity. The his¬ 
toric instinct is strong, and richly accentuates the development of 
several great religious facts and influential spiritual forces. The 
cyclopedic scope of the book makes it encyclopedic in the best sense. 
The author leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. He is not 
a judge, summing up the evidence, but an impartial witness, offering 
testimony. He leads us to marvel at the myriad activities of the inner 
or home-missions, which anticipated and rendered superfluous the Sal¬ 
vation Army. Such knowledge must make for fellowship between 
American and German Protestants. Accordingly the book does not 
merely make a positive contribution to our literature relating to Ger¬ 
many, though in its field it will long remain the first authority; it will 
in a fashion of its own serve as a missionary. What Bryce accom¬ 
plished for the American commonwealth Dr. Williams achieves for 
Christian life in Germany. 

Frederic Perry Noble. 

Chicago. 


The Transfiguring of the Cross; or, the Trial and Triumph 
of the Son of Man. By Theophilus P. Sawin, D.D., 
Minister of the First Church of Troy. Troy, N. Y.: 
Brewster & Packard, 1896. 

We have in this volume nine sermons purporting to be an exposi¬ 
tion of the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of the fourth gospel. 
While these discourses are thoughtful and in style generally forceful, 
they lack the essential elements of genuine sermons. They are rather 
a series of essays. Only in three or four brief passages do we find any 
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direct address. Some of these discourses have not even the faintest 
suggestion that they were delivered to an audience. Moreover, the 
author uses many words which might be suitable for the essay, but are 
quite out of place in popular discourses; such as “ tergiversations/* 
“laissez faire," “ non ens,” “ determinism/’ “posits/* “antinomy.** 
We also meet in these discourses compound adjectives, which vitiate 
the style of either the essay or the sermon; for example, “ cat's-paw 
intention," “out-of-date publication," “ go-as-you-please philosophies.” 

From a careful perusal of these discourses, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the author's chief aim is to discredit certain theological 
doctrines. Among the doctrines on which he animadverts stands fore¬ 
most the vicarious suffering of Christ. “ Any theory," he says, “ that 
makes him bear substitutionary penalties either makes him a sinner, or 
makes God unjust." Still, before he closes his discussion he is con¬ 
strained to declare that “ the fact of vicarious suffering is as old as 
human affection," and that we must approve it, or else go back “ on 
the deepest of our moral intuitions." Moreover, he affirms that not 
only on the cross, but throughout the life of our Lord, “ the vicarious 
element is always present." How suffering which is approved by our 
deepest moral intuitions, and was an ever present element in the life 
of our Lord, can make Christ a sinner or God unjust is a mystery. 

But in the earlier discourses of the volume, having set aside the 
doctrine that Christ suffered in our stead, he feels that in some way he 
must account for the intense agony of Christ in Gethsemane. And 
this is his solution of the problem. Christ’s agony, which was so over¬ 
whelming that he sweat great drops of blood, was caused, our author 
assures us, by the attitude of his countrymen toward him and by the 
additional fact that he must leave his disciples “ before his perfect work 
was done with them." He says, “ There," in the garden, “ Jesus 
breaks completely down, and gives way to the anguish which filled his 
soul, as he thinks of his work which is done and yet not done, and 
which cannot be done without him." 

To represent Christ as “ exceeding sorrowful even unto death,” 
agonizing on his face in prayer, and sweating blood because his coun¬ 
trymen had rejected him, and he must leave his work for his disciples 
incomplete, in our view makes Christ a very unmanly man, makes him 
in true manhood far less than hosts of his followers have been. 

But our author seems to ignore the plainest statements of our Lord. 
Jesus did not grieve because his work for his disciples was “ not done ; ” 
he said on his cross, “ It is finished." He did not sorrow because what 
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remained to be done could not “ be done without him.” He taught 
that it could not be done if he did not go away; that it was expedient, 
best for his disciples, that he should depart from them. He said, “ If 
I go not away the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I go, I 
will send him unto you.” “ When he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all the truth.” It is clear that our author has not 
pointed out the cause of Christ's exquisite anguish in the garden. The 
cause that he attempts to discredit, that Jesus suffered in our stead for 
our sin, is apparently the r only adequate explanation. 

Our author also whitewashes Judas. He thinks that when Judas 
hung himself “ his last words might have been, * I didn't mean to do 
it.' ” But Matthew says that Judas deliberately made a bargain with 
the chief priests to deliver Christ to them; and the moneyed proposi¬ 
tion came from Judas himself, “ What are ye willing to give me, and I 
will deliver him unto you ? ” And John calls Judas a thief, and justi¬ 
fies his accusation. It looks as though Judas meant to do it, and 
meant to do it for money . 

We notice in these sermons some glaring misquotations of Scrip¬ 
ture. “ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without your Father's notice; ” 
but Christ said, “ And not one of them shall fall on the ground without 
your Father.” He quotes Jesus as saying it is “expedient for him to 
go away; ” but Jesus said, “ It is expedient for you that I go away.” 
He says John the Baptist “ expects that Jesus will be even more violent 
than himself,” and then to sustain this misrepresentation of John he 
makes a garbled quotation of John’s words, “ I baptize with water, but 
he shall baptize you with fire,” omitting before the last two words, 
“ with the Holy Spirit and.” The omission thrusts a sense upon the 
passage which evidently was never in John’s mind. 

Our author represents the preaching of John the Baptist as all 
severity and wrath, and that of Christ as all love. Neither representa¬ 
tion can be justified from the New Testament. He says that Christ's 
blood does not cleanse us from sin. But John says, “The blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” Either John or Dr. Sawin is 
mistaken. 

We believe with the author that the sacrifice of Christ was not made 
to appease God's anger; nevertheless, Christ speaks of it as a necessity. 
In his conversation with Nicodemus, early in his ministry, he said, “ So 
must the Son of man be lifted up.” After his resurrection he said, 
“ Behooved it not the Christ to suffer these things ? ”—was it not neces¬ 
sary for him thus to suffer ? At the institution of the Supper he said, 
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“ This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins.” Peter, who made the first great confession of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, and on account of that confession received the 
blessing of his Lord, says in his first epistle that Christ “ bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree.” Did he not understand the significance 
of Christ’s death ? John, who looked so profoundly into the heart of 
Christ, says, “ He is the propitiation for our sins.” Paul, who claims 
to speak what he received from his divine Lord, says, “ Him,” Christ, 
“ who knew no sin, he made to be sin on our behalf.” The death of 
Christ, the sinless one, was then a necessity. His blood was shed to 
effect the remission of sins. It wrought something in the mind of 
God. Christ “ is the propitiation for our sins.” He who so loved us 
that he gave his sinless son to die for us had no anger that needed to 
be appeased; but there may have been a demand of justice which had 
to be met by somebody, and Christ voluntarily, out of love to us, may 
have met it on our behalf. Peter says, “ Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God.” 
Our author asks, Why did God the Father demand the suffering and 
death of Christ ? and answers, “ There is a mystery here which we 
are unable to penetrate.” So say we all. Like the “angels,” we 
“desire to look into ” these things, but the line of our vision cannot 
reach the depths of this divine mystery. Unable fully to comprehend, 
we here bow down and worship him who “ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.” 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Knowledge of Life; being a Contribution to the Study of 
Religions. By H. J. Harald. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
London: Archibald, Constable & Co., 1896, pp. viii-f 333, 121110.) 
There are few more unsatisfactory tasks than reading and estimating a 
book attempting to deal with a great and vital subject prepared by a writer 
who is quite unfitted for his work, though evidently in earnest. Such 
an attempt has been made by the writer of this book. His heart is 
right, but his head is hopelessly wrong. With no knowledge of history 
of philosophy, with a psychology all awry, with no literary skill, with 
a bitter despite of the church, and yet with a love for humanity and a 
desire to benefit mankind, he proposes to supply a new religion, the 
essential characteristics of which he describes, and whose beneficent 
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results he enumerates. This religion is the religion of science. The 
god of this religion is the spirit which animates an individual, prompt¬ 
ing him to all that is high and noble, and warning him against that 
which is low and degrading. It is the result of evolution through one’s 
ancestors. It is oneself, and yet above oneself. The right is that 
which makes us evolve upward, the wrong is that which hinders evolu¬ 
tion. The good is that which produces happiness, evil is that which 
produces misery. Both good and evil are, to be sure, social, as well as 
individual. To help society evolve is good, because at the same time 
you yourself evolve. Immortality consists in the leaving behind you a 
good influence which will help future evolution. True prayer is addressed 
to the god within oneself. Such are some of the remarkable religious 
positions of Mr. Harald. He closes with a creed which reads as follows: 
“I believe in the God that is within me dictating to me what is right; 
that this power descended to me from and through my ancestors, who 
thus live again in me; that I must use this to the best advantage, and 
hand it on pure and strong to my descendants in whom I shall live 
again. I believe that the highest aim of man is perfect happiness, and 
that this will be obtained by conquering environment. I believe that 
all bad actions will recoil upon me, and lower me in the scale of evolu 
tion, removing me from my wished-for end. Finally, I believe that a 
life in harmony with this creed will lead me to the highest attainable 
end : perfection : the state of being God.” 

Evidently the author is a young man whom the years will teach 
wisdom, or an old man who has begun too late.— G. S. Goodspebd. 

Die Grundbegriffe christlicher Weltanschauung . Einephilosophi- 
sche Studie von Dr.med. Sigismund Krdger, Sen. (Leipzig: A. Dei- 
chert’sche Verlagsbuchh. Nachf., Geo. B6hme, 1896, pp. 120, M. 1.75.) 
The author writes—so he says—“to attempt a mediation of the 
understanding for those who have not recognized the rational in the 
Christian religion and on that account are hostile in their attitude 
thereto.” From theoretical considerations we become certain of no 
object in such a way as we do through actual experience. Therefore 
God must be experienced. Experience mediates in all regions of true 
knowledge. Christianity is in the first place life, not doctrine. It 
can be understood only by him who experiences it. A Christian is 
one who has entered into the most intimate fellowship of life and love 
with Christ. A compact and suggestive book, but better in religion 
than philosophy.— George B. Foster. 
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The Sacred City of the Ethiopians; being a Record of Travel and 
Research in Abyssinia in i 8 gj. By J. Theodore Bent. New edition. 
(London, New York, and Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co., 1896, pp. 
xvi -f- 309, 8vo, cloth, with illustrations and a map.) The recent 
death of Mr. Bent lends a melancholy interest to a new edition of this 
attractive account of his travels and researches in Abyssinia in 1893. 
In spite of manifold dangers he penetrated to Axum, the ancient seat 
of the Ethiopian-Arabic kingdom, and obtained copies of numerous 
inscriptions there, as well as photographs of the ruins and other 
remains. These are of special value because they illustrate the Arabic 
influence upon Ethiopian culture and furnish materials for the knowl¬ 
edge of the ancient and great Axumite kingdom. These copies of 
inscriptions were placed in the hands of Professor D. H. Muller, of Vienna, 
and an appendix of fifty pages from his pen contains an admirable 
philological discussion. This new edition, which appeared about the 
time of the contest between Italy and Abyssinia and derived special 
interest therefrom, seems to have no additions of importance.— G. S. 
Goodspeed. 

Altarabische Parallelen zum Alten Testament zusammengestellt von 
Dr. Georg Jacob, Privatdocenten an der Universitat Halle. (Berlin, 
Mayer & Muller, 1897, pp. 25, 8vo, M. 1.) This is Heft IV of Studien in 
arabischen Dichtern by Dr. Jacob, and contains some parallels to the 
Old Testament from old Arabic writers. To many parallels, which 
writers before him have quoted, he merely alludes. But as many of 
these works are not in the hands of everyone, the writer could have 
made his Heft more useful by quoting these parallels. But since this 
has not been the case, we thank the author for what he has given us.— 
B. Pick. 

The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D. New edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897, pp. xii + 288, cloth, $2.50.) When this 
book first appeared it was recognized as a masterly production. Written 
in a clear style and full of the largest learning, it easily took a foremost 
place in discussions of the subject. The only criticism which one could 
pass upon it was that it was hardly full enough in some of its discus¬ 
sions. Several editions have been demanded since it was first published, 
and now it appears again in a new and thorougly revised edition, with 
fuller statements on many points. We congratulate the author upon 
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his soundness of judgment and his clearness of statement, as well as 
upon the admirable temper which the book has preserved. May the 
demand for it constantly increase, and it continue to be a means for 
the dissemination of broader and truer views of the literary character 
of the Hexateuch.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Die Therapeuten und die Philonische Schrift vom beschaulichen Leben. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des hellenistischen Judentums. Von Paul 
Wendland. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1896. Besonderer Abdruck aus 
dem zweiundzwanzigsten Supplementband der Jahrbbcher fUr c/assi - 
sche Philologie , pp. 695-771.) Eusebius of Caesarea, Hist. eccl. y II, 16, 
17, cites this tract of Philo to prove the existence of Christian mon¬ 
astic orders in the first century. H. Gratz, 1856 ff., disputed the Phil- 
onic origin of the tract, and in 1879 E. Lucius, Die Therapeuten , 
rejected the book as a Christian forgery by an author living shortly 
before Eusebius and intending to bolster up monastic institutions. 
Lucius* followers were many and influential (Harnack, Schiirer, 
Hilgenfeld, Siegfried in part, J. Drummond, Hatch, W. Robertson 
Smith, etc.). Against Lucius wrote L. Massebieau (Paris, 1889), Cony- 
beare (Oxford, 1895), and Wendland. Conybeare*s book is impor¬ 
tant chiefly for the restoration of the text, on the basis of the 
Armenian and Latin versions, and for his excursus on the authorship. 
Every contribution to our knowledge of Philo from the pen of 
the joint-author of the new critical edition of Philo*s works is 
welcome to students of Hellenistic literature. Whatever our view as 
to date and authorship of the irtpi fttov OeuprjTiKovy high praise is due to 
Wefldland’s small but valuable brochure. The author begins (1) by 
speaking of the direct and indirect transmission of the text—of which 
there exist several Greek manuscripts, all younger than the Armenian 
version (before 450 A. D.), and a Latin translation (of about 400 A. 
D.), both older than the archetype of our extant Greek MSS., and 
in many cases better; he then (2) discusses its place among the genu¬ 
ine writings of Philo and contemporary Jewish literature, tracing its 
date back to at least the time of Origen, and its use by Clement of 
Alexandria, thereby disproving the theory of its origin in the third or 
fourth century and assigning it to the first century. Here is a weak 
point in Wendland*s strong arguments. The reverse might just as well 
be the case; no decisive arguments can be adduced here in favor of the 
early date of the tract. (See also Siegfried, Protest. Kirchenzeitg ., 1896, 
No. 42); (3) specially worthy of attention—the author’s chap^r on 
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language and style, internal evidence from the language, as compared 
with Philo’s genuine works, especially the Apology and the wro&ruca, 
that are good Philonic; coincidences are adduced that are organic; 
morphology, syntax, and here especially the syntax of the prepositions, 
always of some peculiar character in an individual author, conform to 
all that we know of Philo’s language and style; (4) the Philonic 
description of the Therapeutai, whom Wendland proves to have been a 
Jewish sect, a society of Jewish scribes, upheld by Philo as the true 
ascetic philosophers in contradistinction to the contention of Chaere- 
mon the Stoic (Porphyr., De abst ., IV, 6, 7). Here also Siegfried, loc. 
cit., agrees with Wendland. (5) Explanation of the origin of the Ther¬ 
apeutai, and (6) refutation of the theory of Lucius and others that 
they were Christians. Wendland’s results as to the real character of 
the Therapeutai are, of course, rather negative; he cannot arrive at any 
definite conclusion owing to the meager sources of information. What 
Wendland has proved to his own satisfaction and that of many of his 
readers are these two points: (a) Philo, the author of the tract, and (b) 
the Therapeutai a Jewish sect. Pp. 769-70 contain “Nachtrige” 
directed mainly against E. Schurer, to which the latter replied in 
Theolog. Litztg. y 1896, No. 12, cols. 313-16.—W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Legends of the Virgin and Christy with Special Reference to Literature 
and Art. By H. A. Guerber. (New York: Dod, Mead & Co., 1896, 
pp. xx + 277, i2mo.) A very complete collection of the almost 
infinite variety of apocryphal tales connecting themselves with the 
birth, boyhood, and death of Christ is made in this book. These are 
interesting, not merely on account of the fact that art and literature 
have made use of them, but also because they illustrate the universal 
tendencies of religion wherever found to glorify and magnify the lives 
of religious founders. Suggestive hints are afforded, also, in the nar¬ 
ratives of this book toward an understanding of the origin and popu¬ 
larity of the worship of the Virgin. * Clear illustration is given of the 
power of popular religious legends to dominate the life and to influence 
the thought of the church. Logic is nothing, poetry and pathos are 
everything. Protestantism may perhaps find a useful lesson on the 
power of re igious investigation lurking amidst these odd apocryphal 
legends; and the religious poet and dreamer may well say, “ Let me 
make the legends of a religion, and I care not who constructs its 
theology.” Some admirable photo-engravings lend attractiveness to 
this ujeful little volume.— G. S. Goodspeed. 
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The Problem of Jesus, By George Dana Boardman. Revised and 
enlarged. (Philadelphia: Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 62, 
cloth, 50c.) This is a new edition of a book which first appeared in 
1891. “The problem of Jesus is twofold. First: a philosophical 
problem—How will you account for him? Secondly: a practical 
problem — What will you do with him ?" The vocabulary of the author 
compels a use of the dictionary and of reflective powers. The analysis 
of character is subtle and suggestive. The classification of the men 
who have been influenced by Jesus would furnish topics of biographical 
and historical studies for a lifetime. Every page is suggestive, and the 
argument is clear, strong, and cumulative.— C. R. Henderson. 

Philologiea Sacra, Bemerkungen fiber die Urgestalt der Evangelien 
und der Apostelgeschichte, von Eberhard Nestle. (Berlin : Verlag von 
Reuther & Reichard, 1896, pp. 59,8vo, M. 1.60.) Nestle, more than any 
other living student of the Old and the New Testament, is the scientific 
successor of the late Paul de Lagarde, the like of whom the world has 
seldom seen. Like Lagarde, Nestle has worked along the lines of Old 
and New Testament criticism and literature as well as in the field of 
Septuagint research and Semitic philology. Like Lagarde he empha¬ 
sizes the importance of textual criticism, and this work is one of the 
many fruits of his labors in those directions. The main portion of the 
treatise is an answer to a polemic on p. 174 of Arnold Meyer's Jesu 
Muttersprache , 1 Meyer's objections and attacks are answered in a most 
conclusive manner. We assent heartily to the three general proposi¬ 
tions touching the treatment of Nestle’s subject (pp. 3 ff.), viz.: (1) the 
question at issue is that of a common Semitic, Hebrew, or Aramaic orig¬ 
inal of the synoptic texts, not of one alone; (2) differences in the synoptic 
texts among themselves are to be explained either as variants of the trans¬ 
lators or as results of the individual liberty of the narrator; (3) an 
intimate knowledge of the languages of Biblical Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and cognate dialects is a prerequisite to work along these lines, as also 
a knowledge of the manner observed by ancient translators. He sums 
up on p. 43 : “ We know of Aquila's translation of the Old Testament 
that there was a double recension, a secundam editionem quam Hebraei 
tear cucpifitiav vocant , as Jerome assures us. Why should not the same 
have been the case with a New Testament writing ? It is not my task 
properly to discuss the origin of the gospel narrative and its sources. 

1 For a review of this book see American Journal of Theology, Vol. I, pp. 
188-90. 
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By mere chance I approached the subject. But now that I do so, I 
believe to have found the way by which a more correct understanding 
of the gospel history can be obtained than has hitherto been done.” 
Pp. 45-54 contain miscellaneous remarks, mostly of textual character, 
on passages from the gospels and Acts, followed by “ Nachtragliches 
statt eines Vorwortes,” pp. 55-9. The “two-document” hypothesis 
does not bother Nestle, who shows also in this pamphlet his immense 
linguistic attainments and acumen. He applies his theory of a Hebrew 
original of the New Testament history — maintained for the gospel of 
Matthew throughout the entire ancient church — also to Mark, and to 
parts of Luke and the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles. In gen¬ 
eral, he maintains that we must separate from the original Semitic nucleus 
the original Greek additions of the recensions. Of special interest 
are the author's observations on rcXcios (Matt. 5 : 48) = oixrtjp/ttw (Luke 
6 : 36), both going back to the \/UblL (also see Nestle in Stud\ u. Krit ., 
1896, 737-9); on Bethphage and Dalmanutha; on 20 vos = 13 H, and 
^0ia*os = “Qn (pp. 28, 36, 57); and on the influence exercised by pop¬ 
ular etymology on proper names (p. 20). The whole book is a new 
proof of the author's learning, and betrays from cover to cover the all- 
pervading spirit of de Lagarde. Additions to the Fhilologica Sacra 
have been published by the author in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift f. uriss. 
Theol. , 40, 148-9." — W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Die Entstehung des Neuen Testamentss. Von Gustav Kruger, Professor 
of Theology at Giessen. Zweiter, unveranderter Abdruck. (Freiburg 
i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr, 1896, pp. 27, M. 0.60.) This essay deals 
with the origin, not of the New Testament books, but of the New 
Testament, that is, with the rise of the New Testament canon. It is a 
most admirably clear and informing piece of work, maintaining the 
view that down to 150 A. D., while the Christian church reverenced the 
Lord Jesus and his apostles as the highest authority for its faith, and 
in consequence also the writings which either told their history or came 

a On Semitic originals of some New Testament passages see, e. g ., the series of 
short articles in the London Academy, 1896, June 27, p. 530; July 4, p. 11; September 5 
(Badham), p. 160; 12 (Herz and Cheyne), p. 184 ; 26 (Nestle), p. 224; October 3, p. 
245 ; 10, p. 265. Also Nestle’s articles in Expos.Times, October 1896, pp. 42-3 (Matt. 
5 : 42 = Luke 6:30; Matt. 5 : 47 = Luke 6 : 34 ); December, pp. 138-9 (Semitic 
Assonances); January 1897, pp. 190-1; February, p. 237; pp. 239-40 (Luke 16 : 25); 
August, p. 521 (Matt. 2 : 9), etc.; Mittheil. u. Nachr . d. deuisch. Paldst.-Vereins ., 1896, 
pp. 54-5 (Matt, 3: 12; Luke 3: 17); also Marshall, Expos. Times , November 1896, 
pp. 90-1; Selbie, ibid., November, p. 75. 
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from them, yet it had not found occasion to make a definite collection 
of their writings or been led to recognize them individually as Scripture. 
This latter process, according to this view, was the work of the “ Catholic 
church,” both this and the New Testament canon being in fact the 
product of the same cause. Of course, in the brief space of twenty-six 
pages no details can be given and no proof of these positions, but as a 
clear and broad statement of the matter from this point of view the 
essay can hardly be excelled.— Ernest DeWitt Burton. 

Ueber die Glaubwurdigkeit der Evangelien. Von D. Paul Ewald, 
ord. Professor der Theologie in Erlangen. [Sonderabdruck aus der 
Neuen kirchlichen Zeitschrift^\ (Leipzig: A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchh. Nachf., Geo. Bohme, 1897, pp. iii+25, M. 0.75.) This address 
treats, not of the inspiration of the Scriptures, but of the trustworthi¬ 
ness of the gospels. The doctrine of inspiration would be of value 
only in case the origination, preservation, and interpretation of the 
Scriptures were all inspired. But this hypothesis is rendered impos¬ 
sible by errors due to imperfect preservation and by manifold con¬ 
tradiction of interpretation—if so be that God is errorless and self- 
consistent. This aside then, the purpose of the author is to indi¬ 
cate in broad outlines the way to take in order to certify to ourselves 
ever anew the trustworthiness of the evangelists and of their narra¬ 
tives, against ever-recurring objections. It is a plain, common-sense 
argument based on internal evidence.— George B. Foster. 

The Origin and Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of St. Mark , 
and its Relations to the other Synoptists; being the Ellerton Essay for 
1896. By J. C. Du Buisson, B.A., Late Demy of Magdalen College. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pamphlet. Pp. 72, is. 6d.) This is 
a brief but valuable introduction to the second gospel, dealing mainly 
with the question of its sources and its relation to the other gospels. 
The argument is confessedly based in considerable part on the essay of 
F. H. Woods published in the first volume of the Studia Biblica . The 
writer advocates the theory of an original Mark, differing, however, 
only on minor points from our present gospel. These differences con¬ 
sist almost entirely in additions and slight modifications by a later 
editor, not at all in the omission of matter now found in Matthew and 
Luke, but absent from the present Mark. The last twelve pages con¬ 
tain a brief but discriminating discussion of the purpose and character¬ 
istics of the gospel.— Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
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Acta Apostolorum , sive Luca ad Theophilum liber alter, secundam 
formam quae videtur Romanam. Edidit Fridericus Blass. (Lipsiae 
in aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1896, pp. xxxii+96, paper, i2mo, M. 2.) 
It is probably as it should be that our standard editions and translations 
of the New Testament present the so-called eastern text of the book 
of Acts. At the same time, the western or Roman text, with its numer¬ 
ous, sometimes important, variant readings and additions, deserves 
more consideration than it has commonly received. Dr. Blass here 
contributes an instrument of no little value to this end. He has 
attempted to work out this western or Roman text, basing it upon the 
Greek text of Codex Bezae (D) with its parallel Latin version, and 
presenting the readings from other Greek and Latin manuscripts, from 
Syriac, Coptic, and Latin versions, and from Greek and Latin fathers. 
The text is printed continuously, with the variants in footnotes, and the 
peculiarities of the western text are presented to the eye by the means 
of spaced type (which indicates readings supported by Greek manu¬ 
scripts), or perpendicular type (which indicates readings with only Latin 
or Syriac support). The critical apparatus is, therefore, supplied for the 
reconstruction and estimate of the western text, and Dr. Blass’ work 
will be appreciated and used. In the preface he has taken occasion to 
restate his hypothesis of the two Lucan recensions, set forth in his Acta 
Apostolorum (1895), and to defend it against the adverse criticism of 
many scholars, German and English. A careful consideration is also 
given to the authorities for the text.—C. W. Votaw. 

The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers 
down to A. D. 325. Original supplement to the American edition. 
Edited by Allan Menzies, D.D. Vol. IX. (New York: Christian 
Literature Company, 1896, $4.) Every scrap of new information on 
this period is eagerly sought. This volume is sure to have a most favor¬ 
able reception, because it supplements important deficiencies. For 
instance : “ A portion of a gospel has been recovered which was read 
in the latter part of the second century in certain Christian churches, 
and purports to be the work of the apostle Peter.” .... “The epistles 
of Clement have recovered their concluding portions,” and there are 
“portions of two of the most important commentaries of Origen. . . 

“The circumstances of these various discoveries, and also of others 
of a similar nature, are stated in the introduction prefixed by the writers 
in this volume to the various pieces, and it will be seen that scholars 
of many lands have taken part in them.” The Diatesseron of Tatian 
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is here for the first time translated from Arabic into English.—J. W. 
Moncrief. 

Die Ambrosianischen Tituli . Eine litterarhistorisch-archaologische 
Studie von Sebastian Merkle. Mit einer Ausgabe der Tituli als 
Anhang. Sonderabdruck aus der Romischen Quartalschrift , X, 185-222. 
(Rom, 1896; Freiburg i. B.: Herder’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung; St. 
Louis: B. Herder; pp. 42, $0.22 net) Franz Juret published in 1589, 
in Vol. VIII of Bibliotheca Patrum (edited by M. de la Bigne, Paris), 
twenty-one distichs that are supposed to have been titles by Ambro¬ 
ses written originally under paintings in the church at Milan. With¬ 
out giving his own source, Juret introduced them : u incipiunt disticha 
sancti Ambrosii de diversis rebus quae in basilica Ambrosiana scripta 
sunt.” Almost all recent editors of Ambrosius and critics of early 
Christian literary monuments have denied their genuineness, with the 
exception of de Rossi, Inscript . Christy Vol. II, 1, p. 160, whom 
Merkle follows. Our author argues that Ambrosius has always been 
known as the author of some metrical inscriptions, graven in stone, 
etc., and thus preserved longer. There are good reasons, also, in 
favor of the genuineness of these twenty-one distichs, tituli^ as the 
work of Ambrosius. External witnesses are these: (1) Juret's intro¬ 
ductory words, which, however, cannot be proved to have rested on 
older sources; (2) traces, though very faint, of early, lost collections 
and sayings; (3) a line from these distichs preserved in two codices of 
the ninth century; (4) a remark by Gennadius, De vir. ill. , 13; (5) their 
imitation in Prudentius* Dittochaeum , whose genuineness, though 
doubted by many, our author is about to show conclusively. The dis¬ 
tichs themselves show great probability of Ambrosian authorship. 
Type and symbolism show nothing that militates against their being 
the work of Ambrosius; in style and languge they agree with other 
acknowledged writings of the bishop, as Biraghi has shown. The 
writer of these tituli does not yet know the Vulgate, which would be 
impossible in post-Ambrosian times. Neither can the iconographic 
objections, raised by many, be upheld. The description given by the 
tituli refers to pictures which could easily have existed at that time. 
(This, however, is denied by many important critics.) The author 
finally traces the original order of the whole cycle, according to which 
he prints the text of the twenty-one tituli, which to students of 
Ambrose must be a welcome addition; together with the critical appa¬ 
ratus to these, from Biraghi’s edition, which, however, is so vague and 
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indefinite in its language as to be anything but convincing. In gen¬ 
eral we must say that the author has not proved to our satisfaction 
that this cycle of distichs was known in the fourth century, their very 
nature pointing rather to the sixth. The author deserves our thanks 
for bringing this question up again for discussion; he himself cannot 
and will not claim to have uttered the last deciding word in this matter. 
—W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The Boniface . By the Rev. J. Gregory Smith, M.A., Hon. LL.D., 
Edinburgh. (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl¬ 
edge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1896, 106 pp., is. 6d.) 
This little book is one of The Fathers for English Readers . It is 
made up chiefly from the correspondence of Boniface and from the 
Vita Bonifacii by Willibald, a companion of Boniface. The w«rk is 
well done. Many interesting and central facts about the great mis¬ 
sionary are brought out. An introduction gives some of the leading 
features of the state of Europe at this time. Then follow accounts of 
his early life, his “ missionary skirmishes,” his more serious and per¬ 
manent work in Thuringia and Franconia. Boniface worked largely 
under the direction of Rome. While he was a man of independence, 
convictions, and persistency, he always sought advice in cases of pecu¬ 
liar difficulty. It is interesting to see that the church even at the 
opening of the eighth century is far advanced in corruption, and that 
this sincere man of action kindly but firmly rebukes these departures 
from faith and righteouness. The selections from his letters at the 
close of the volume throw light on the character of the man, and the 
reader will wish there had been many more of them. A good map 
is a great desideratum.— J. W. Moncrief. 

An Introduction to Theology: Its Principles , its Branches , its Results , 
and its Literature . By Alfred Cave, A.B., D.D., Principal and Professor 
of Theology of Hackney College, London. Second edition, largely 
rewritten. (Edinbugh: T. & T. Clark; New York: imported by 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, pp. xiii + 610, $4.50.) This revised edition 
of Dr. Cave’s most useful work, though, as the author says, largely 
rewritten, differs rather in detail than in essential characteristics 
from the former edition. Aside from the revision of the lists of books, 
the most notable changes are as follows: The section “What is 
Religion ?” has been rewritten, the matter on pp. 47-57 being largely 
new. Pp. 77-9 and 87-9 show revision and enlargement. Pp. 123- 
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45, devotional books, and books on theology in general, and pp. 
327-40, on biblical archaeology, are almost entirely new matter. On 
the other hand, the section entitled “ Outline of Natural Theology,” 
contained in the old edition, pp. 144-8, has been omitted from the 
treatment of that subject. The work is characterized by a broad and 
just conception of the field and sources of theology, and its lists of 
literature on the various themes, though of course not complete, are 
judiciously made up. Alike for its exposition of the relations of the 
different departments of theological science to one another and for its 
bibliographical information, it is a most useful handbook for all students 
of theology.— Ernest DeWitt Burton. 

An Ethical Movement, A Volume'of Lectures. By W. L. Sheldon, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. (NewYork and London: 
The Macmillan Co., 1896, pp. xvi, 349, $1.75.) This book reveals 
the workings of an earnest, grave, and essentially conservative mind 
One feels that its author has made no changes from the accepted religious 
tradition lightly or light-heartedly. Though his emphasis is on ethics, 
which he believes to be possible without religious faith, he is through¬ 
out reverent toward religion ; he speaks of the “ sublime sacraments of 
the church,” and his ultimate aim appears to be by throwing the stress 
on moral issues to be able “to restore the right hold for religion.” 
Sometimes, indeed, ethics is made into a sort of religion of itself, and, 
in one place, he even says that it will be the “ one surviving standpoint 
for the future religion and the future church; ” but it is possible that 
this is an exaggeration — he confesses that to give ethics its true place 
in religion once more it “ may be even necessary to give to this aspect 
an exaggerated degree of interest.” Ordinarily, however, he uses “ reli¬ 
gion ” in its commonly accepted sense — and the student of religious 
psychology and philosophy proper will find food for reflection in such 
chapters as “ Being Religious— What it Means,” and “ How People of 
Many Minds*Can Use the Word ‘God.’” The author's treatment of 
marriage, government, property, and social ideals is cautious and con¬ 
servative— some will say at points ultra-conservative; as to marriage 
he says, “I take my stand with the Roman Catholic church.” A 
characteristic chapter is “The Difficulty for the Idealist in Taking 
Sides on Questions of the Day.” Everywhere one feels the stress of a 
strong nature, conscientiously weighing its duty, hesitating to act in 
any new way till fully assured, but capable of powerful action when 
conviction is reached. Mr. Sheldon modestly speaks of his as only a 
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“personal statement,” but his colleagues in what is called the “ Ethical 
movement ” will none the less welcome it, and be proud of this addition 
to their by no means extensive literature.— William M. Salter. 

Christianity and Property . By Albert E. Waffle. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 106, cloth, 50c.) Twelve 
pages are given to quotations of passages in the New Testament relat¬ 
ing to property. There is no attempt to give the Old-Testament 
view of wealth. The notions of Tolstoi are subjected to analysis, 
although that eccentric writer is not mentioned by name. The criti¬ 
cism of communistic interpretations of the teachings of Jesus is clear 
and convincing. Several practical problems of Christian duty are dis¬ 
cussed in a sensible way under the heads acquisition, consecration, and 
distribution.— C. R. Henderson. 

The China Mission Handbook . First Issue. Prepared by a com¬ 
mittee. (Shanghai: American Presbyterian Mission Press, 1896, pp. 436, 
2 parts.) This is a most interesting and useful book, not merely to stu¬ 
dents of missions, but also to students of religion. It opens with a 
series of brief articles upon such subjects as Confucianism, by Dr. Faber; 
Buddhism, by Drs. Richard, Edkins, and others; on Taoism, by Drs. 
Faber and Martin; Mohammedanism, the Secret Sects of China, etc. 
Some of these are, indeed, compilations from previous writings by the 
authors, but in these cases they are from books which are hardly access¬ 
ible to western scholars. An exception must be made in the case of 
the extract from Dr. Washburn's article on Mohammedanism in the 
Parliament of Religions report. The second part of the book consists 
of a series of reports from the various missionary societies doing work 
in China. Several maps of districts in China, on which the mission sta¬ 
tions are marked, conclude the volume. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of such a handbook will become a regular yearly affair.— 
G. S. Goodspeed. 

The Conservative Principle in Our Literature . By William R. Wil¬ 
liams, D.D. (Philadelphia: Am. Baptist Publication Soc., 1897, pp. 
91; paper, 25c.; cloth, 50c.) Filial piety has reproduced a paper, first 
published fifty years ago, from the graceful pen of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished writers of the Baptist denomination. The definition of 
literature includes “the whole literary intercourse of the people, 
whether that intercourse be oral or written.” The author discusses 
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certain destructive tendencies in American life: the mechanical and 
utilitarian spirit, passion, lawlessness, false liberalism, superstition. 
The remedy is not to be found in legislation, education, philosophy, 
nor in general knowledge. “The cross of Christ is the only con¬ 
servative principle of our literature.” It protects life against the evil 
tendencies which are the peril of our society, and for it no substitute 
can be found. By the cross of Christ he means Christian truth and 
conduct. The style is chaste, transparent, strong, a fitting dress for 
the serious, tender, and persuasive teaching.— C. R. Henderson. 
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When the “Higher Criticism” has Done its Work. By Thomas 

Davidson ; International Journal of Ethics , July 1897. 

The thinking portion of the world is rapidly assuming a new 
attitude toward Christianity and its basal documents. 

Various sciences have disproved the validity of biblical statements. 

Historical research is disproving the Bible’s historicity, while ethical 
reflection is proving that its moral sanctions are far from the highest, 
and that they have been long outgrown. 

But the church in general is indifferent to these results. To this 
attitude the science of higher criticism is about to put an end. Its 
results are to be sown broadcast by clergymen in good standing. What 
will be the result ? 

I. Higher criticism is the application of ordinary canons and 
methods of literary and historical criticism to the books of the Bible. 

II. Work so far has been done mainly in the Old Testament. The 
result, in a word, is that Hebrew history and thought, instead of being 
a series of supernatural miracles and revelations, have become an intel¬ 
ligible process of natural evolution. 

Among the particular results of the higher criticism may be men¬ 
tioned the following: 

1 The law is the result of the teaching of the prophets. 

(2) Mosaic law dates from the captivity. Deuteronomy from 
Josiah’s reformation. 

(3) What little is known of the Hebrews previous to Samuel is 
mostly tendentious legend. 

counts of the creation, fall, etc., are myths, mostly of 
Babylonian origin. 

(5) Hebraic history was recast during and after the captivity, to 
give divine authority to certain theories and institutions; and thereby 
robbed of historicity. 

prophecy is choice poetry elaborately prepared. 

(7) Prophecy always has reference to current events, and its foretold 
blessings are always confined to this present world. 

1116 
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(8) The Messiah is unknown to the Old Testament, “ Messiah ” 
being applied to various anointed ones. 

These examples might be multiplied indefinitely. Ergo , it is no 
longer possible to consider the Jews as, in any special sense, a chosen 
people and the depositories of special revelation, or to maintain that 
the prophets prophesied of Christ. 

As for the New Testament, the impression prevails that when the 
higher criticism has done its worst for it, Christianity’s fundamental 
beliefs will remain intact. The futility of this belief is evident to any¬ 
one who knows how completely Jesus’ Messianic and divine claims are 
based upon the former. 

III. The higher criticism has yet to do for the New Testament 
what it has done for the Old, and to present its final results in the 
“Polychrome Bible.” 

Among the results already accomplished are the following: 

(1) The New Testament is a compilation, gradually formed through 
the second, third, and fourth centuries.* 

(2) We have no account of Jesus’ doings from an eyewitness, the 
gospels being written after 70 A. D. 

(3) Generally speaking, the books of the New Testament were not 
written by the men whose names they bear. 

(4) The Jews had several conceptions of the Messiah, chief being 
the prefixilic and the apocalyptic ones. 

(5) Jesus combined these two with a third—the “Servant of the 
Yahveh” idea—and carried out his own conception of the Messiah in 
his life and death. 

(6) While Palestinian Jews looked for a Messiah, the “ Dispersion ” 
expected a personified “Word.” In John’s gospel Jesus is identified 
with a Hellenized form of this. 

(7) The historic Jesus made no claim to deity and refused to work 
miracles. 

(8) Christianity’s rise and spread can be satisfactorily explained by 
the ordinary agencies which make human history. 

IV. The higher criticism will thus eliminate the miraculous from 
history and discredit, as superstition, whatever pretends to be a divine 
revelation, not explicable by its laws. 

• It will thus hasten the final triumph of pure science, and then we 
shall cease assuming that we have any privileged information regarding 
the nature or ulterior purpose of the supernatural author of the uni¬ 
verse. The God of “ revealed ” theology is only an unconscious induc- 
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tion from an exceedingly crude, narrow, and unsystematized experience. 
Instead of regretting the obsolescence of this God, every rational being 
will rejoice to find him replaced by a God who, being the very principle 
of explanation of all that is known, must be the most scrutable and 
intelligible of beings, no matter whether he prove impersonal, super- 
personal, personal, or multipersonal. 

V. So the purified faith of the future will take its stand on science, 
—science of nature and of that for which nature is, viz., spirit. 

Surely it is not so sad to be in the position of Socrates, Plato, Aris¬ 
totle, and other truth-seekers, who fearlessly sought to penetrate the 
riddle of existence and to lead worthy lives—lives that shame those 
of most believers in revelation. Between them and us lie two thou¬ 
sand years of rich human experience. And it is only a distrust, fostered 
by sycophantic supernaturalism, of “ mere human reason ” as a guide 
to life, that keeps us from reaching a far deeper insight into the truths 
that give life its meaning than any that revelation ever offered. 

It is beyond doubt that existence is moral to the core, that every 
spirit is infinite, eternal, and, therefore, also free, free to work out an 
eternally increasing blessedness for itself and others. What more can 
we ask for ? 

The purified creed has many other advantages. 

(1) It can retain, in ennobled form, all that was valuable in the old 
creed. 

(2) It can be taught in our schools, as a basis for ethical life, which 
demands virtue as the one eternally desirable thing in the universe. 

(3) It will demand, for its intelligent acceptance, the exercise of 
our highest intellectual faculties, which have become either atrophied 
or corrupted through supernaturalism. 

(4) It will form an ethical and religious foundation upon which all 
men can meet. 

(5) It will blot out the cruel line between religious and “merely 
moral ” life, and make duty the one universal, religious rite. 

(6) It will be capable of endless development. 

These advantages, while depriving us of the privilege of being lazy, 
thoughtless, and superstitious, suggest an outlook which should make us 
welcome the results of the higher criticism with the utmost confidence 
as the conditions of a new era. 

The article does not aim to be original, but to reflect the results of the higher 
criticism. Since, however, it summarizes the conclusions of only the most radical 
critics, it is one-sided and unfair. Who denies Messianic preflguration in the Old 
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Testament ? Who adheres to the former position of some students that the date of 
the authorship of the gospels and epistles is to be placed in the third and fourth, or 
even second century ? Written ostensibly in the interest of science and religion, the 
article does not satisfy the rational thought of the former, but wounds the feelings of 
the latter, while its philosophic affiliation is with nothing more respectable than absurd 
naturalism. 

George B. Foster. 

Ober den Quellenwert der synoptischen Evangelien. Von Lie. 

E. G. Steude; Der Beweis des Glaubens , 1897, Heft 3, 4, 5, pp. 

89-101, 138-64, 189-206. 

Recent discussions concerning the credibility of the synoptic 
gospels have yielded three important results: (1) that the time of their 
composition cannot decide upon their value as historical sources; (2) 
that their narratives are not in a strict sense historical accounts; (3) 
that the words and sayings of Jesus are in this respect superior to the 
historical narratives. 

It is very possible that factors such as Holtzmann emphasizes—for 
instance, among others, that the prophetic and inspired persons in the 
early Christian communities transferred to Jesus the Old Testament 
Messianic ideal, and ascribed to him, unwarrantably, deeds greater than 
the most eminent of the Old Testament worthies were supposed to have 
performed — may have been operative in the oral and written traditions 
to which our gospels go back. It is the work of the critic to ascertain 
if and in how far this has actually occurred. To this end the words 
and discourses of Jesus claim first attention, since the gospels are not 
primarily histories, but compositions intended to awaken and to 
strengthen faith. But our gospels, nevertheless, contain historical 
matter which invites credence. Hence the question arises, Shall we or 
shall we not accept all that they relate of the deeds of Jesus and of his 
miracles, and just as they relate them? .Previous investigation does 
not enable us to reply confidently in the affirmative, though excluding 
the possibility of positive denial. To reach a more definite conclusion 
such a new starting point is needed as is afforded by those sayings of 
Jesus which present-day criticism pronounces best attested. 

These are, in the first place, found in our present Matthew and 
Luke, who preserve, though in a somewhat different form, that collection 
of Aoyia originally compiled by the apostle Matthew. In addition to 
these sections, common to Matthew and Luke, we have others common 
to these with Mark, who has not used the Aoyia; who also preserves in his 
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gospel that tradition of which the basis was Peter's preaching. Finally 
there appears throughout the discourses of the synoptic gospels a 
nucleus of an entirely individual character, whose genuineness is indis¬ 
putable. From these assured results of criticism it must Jirst be 
determined with what the discourses of Jesus furnish us concerning 
his own conception of his person and work, viz., his self-consciousness; 
and, second t what these same sections set forth concerning his deeds and 
miracles . 

i. An examination is made of fourteen sections, not as comprising 
all those sayings of Jesus which are genuine, but as representative utter¬ 
ances, covering the greater part of his ministry. 1 These are Matt. 9 : 
15-17; Mark 2 127-28; Matt. 5: 21-48; Luke 11:31,32; Luke 10: 
23, 24; Matt 10:15; Mark 9:37; Matt. 9:2; Matt. 12:22-32; Matt. 
11:7-11; Mark 12 : 35-37 ; Luke 10 : 21-24; Matt. 26:26-29; Matt. 
26:64. Thus seven sections are common to all three gospels, five 
common to the first and third, one is peculiar to Matthew, and one to 
Mark. Where the accounts differ in particulars or arrangement, a 
consideration of the general trend of the gospel, of the connection 
into which the sayings are brought, and a comparison of their wording, 
restore to us somewhat exactly their original form. 

This done, it appears that Jesus had a most exalted idea of his own 
person and work. Thus he places his preaching on a level higher 
than that of Jonah—his wisdom than that of Solomon. He represents 
himself to be a perfect interpreter of the law, even as a new law-giver, 
and claims for himself the right of Sabbath legislation against the strict 
letter of the law. He possesses authority (i(ovaui) to forgive sins; 
claims that to himself as Messiah the promises of Psalm no refer; 
pronounces his disciples happy in being privileged to hear what the 
prophets desired to hear, but heard not, and threatens with fearful doom 
that city which will not receive the preaching of his messengers. These 
and other expressions of his Messianic consciousness (cf the signifi¬ 
cance of the words in connection with the institution of the Last Sup¬ 
per, and his answer before the Sanhedrin, as to his continued exist¬ 
ence), that he is in complete and exclusive possession of the truth and 
knowledge of God, are in that utterance of Jesus (Matt. 11: 25-30 and 

See the parallel passages in A Harmony of the Gospels , by Stevens and Burton. 
The references given above are those which the writer has seemed to regard as in form 
or connection most closely approximating to the original sources. “ The arrangement 
of the ‘oracles’ from Matthew’s original collection is more original in Luke, the word¬ 
ing more original in our Matthew.” 
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Luke io: 21-24) merged into one majestic expression, than which there 
is nothing loftier in the synoptic gospels, which is like an “aerolite 
from the Johannean heaven.” 

2. It remains to be seen what these best-attested sayings of Jesus 
set forth in particular concerning his miracles. Four instances are 
considered, which stand in such intimate relation to the speeches in 
which they are found that they must be regarded as integral parts of 
them (Matt. 9 : 1-8; Matt. 12 : 22-32, and parallels), or as inexplicable, 
unless they gave rise to the speeches (Matt. 11: 20-24; 11:4, 5, and 
parallels). As a result it appears: (1) that Jesus performed cures not 
only upon minds diseased, but those sick in body, and not only on 
those whose bodily disease was psychically conditioned, nor in few 
instances, but in great numbers; (2) that Jesus had a clear and complete 
consciousness that he was able to do and that he did extraordinary 
deeds; (3) and that he conceived these deeds to be an essential part of 
his Messianic office, and to be miracles in an absolute sense. That 
theory, therefore, which explains miracles in accordance with known 
laws of nature, and makes Jesus, surprised at his first success, regard 
them, in self-deception, as deeds which he as the Messiah was divinely 
empowered to perform, is impossible. For, in the two instances most 
fully attested (Matt. 9: 1-8; 12: 22-32), (a) faith as a spirit-exciting 
and body-controlling influence was absent; ( 6 ) Jesus was always con¬ 
fident and certain in his action; (r) the results were immediate ; (d) 
physical means were not necessary, in the cases mentioned not employed; 
(0) the variety and number of instances (cf. Matt. 11:4, 5 ; Luke 7:22) 
exclude the possibility of assigning them to that class of nervous or 
imaginary disorders, curable by psychical or magnetic treatment. 
Finally, if Jesus were in this self-deceived, it is impossible to say in 
what he was not. Since his self-consciousness as to his miracles is a 
fact, his entire Messianic consciousness must therewith stand or fall. 

Since from the above-named starting point this sure result has been 
attained, the further task of the historian is along this path, in con¬ 
sideration of the other words and acts of Jesus recorded in the gospels and 
epistles, to arrive at an assured answer to the question, Is and in how 
far is the “Christ of Faith” also the “Jesus of History ” ? 

While in some instances the method and application of the criticism are somewhat 
overrefined or strained, and do not command immediate acceptance, this article 
yields results of permanent value. It is a strong presentation of the facts which 
make it impossible to accept that which, in respect to the discourses of our Lord, 
criticism pronounces genuine, and to reject those miracles without which the speeches 
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hang in air and become inexplicable. By showing that Jesus considered his 
miracles as an essential part of his work, bound up in the unity of his consciousness, 
the writer has made it impossible to reject the miracles without seriously inpairing, if 
not destroying, the value of Jesus' testimony to his own being and work. 

Henry Todd DeWolfe 

Foxboro, Mass. 


La Notion biblique de la descente du Christ aux enfers. Par 
C. Bruston; Revue de Thlologie et de Philosophies January 1897, 
pp. 57-78; March 1897, pp. 169-82. (Since reissued separately, 
with the addition of a discussion of 1 Tim. 3:16, under the 
title, “La Descente du Christ aux enfers.” Paris: Fischbacher. 
1897.) 

The amplified form of the Apostles* Creed says that Jesus descended 
into hell. In the teaching of Jesus there is not the slightest basis for 
this view. The word in John 20:17 plainly refers only to the time since 
the resurrection. The thought of Acts 2:27 is that the soul of Jesus 
did not come into the possession of sheol. Had the poet wished to 
say that God would not leave his soul in sheol, he would have said 
VftWO, and not blKUjb- 

In spite of the clear word of Jesus, the belief early spread in the 
church that his soul descended into hades in the moment of death, and 
that in the interval before his resurrection he conquered the powers of 
hell, preached the gospel to the dead, and delivered the Old Testament 
saints out of the subterranean regions. Biblical basis for these views 
are Eph. 4:8 and 1 Pet. 3:19. These passages differ in two points 
from the view of the early church. 

(1) According to ecclesiastical authors and the Apostles* Creed this 
descent was before the resurrection of Jesus; according to Paul and 
Peter it was after the resurrection and exaltation of Jesus. 

(2) According to the majority of the fathers the descent of Jesus 
had as its object the deliverance of the righteous of the old covenant 
from hades; according to Paul its object was to conquer the powers of 
darkness, and according to Peter it was to announce the gospel to the 
spirits most guilty and most severely punished. 

In Eph. 4 :8-10 the word irpwrov, which is added to Kartprf, is the work 
of some copyist who sought to conform the text to the current belief. 
The passage speaks of what is done by the exalted Christ. The descent 
into hell is spiritual, like his descent to his church. 
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One is tempted to compare Col. 2:15 with the passage in Eph., 
but this cannot be done, for the principalities here thought of are not 
infernal, but human. They are the princes of this world (1 Cor. 
2:6-8). 

The thought of Peter (1 Pet. 3:14-22) agrees essentially with that 
of Paul. Peter makes special mention of the most culpable, but his 
jccu Tots implies general preaching. The spirits in prison are not men, 
but rebellious angels (see Gen. 6:1-4; Enoch 6 —16). Their guilt 
was greater than that of any men, because they were celestial and 
immortal spirits. The patience of God and the small number of the 
saved are mentioned to set in plainer light the disobedience of the 
angels. This interpretation of vss. 18-20 accords with the preceding 
exhortation. 

The thought of Paul and Peter agrees with the essential principles 
of Christianity. It is natural to think that, after toiling for the salva¬ 
tion of men on the earth, Jesus has continued his work, not only in the 
visible world, but also in the invisible. Could he who came to seek and 
to save the lost leave without witness the millions who died before he came 
and those who in subsequent times have died without knowledge of 
him ? It is permitted to think that this preaching to the spirits has 
not been in vain, especially since a word of Jesus justifies us in believ¬ 
ing that all sins except that against the Holy Spirit may be forgiven in 
the world to come. 

The article of descent into hell ought to be suppressed by the 
Reformed churches, not as being inexact in itself, but as being badly 
placed in the symbol, and consequently giving rise to various false 
ideas. 

In the second part of this discussion, a synopsis of which is not given for lack of 
space, the author speaks of the substitution of the ecclesiastical idea of the descent 
into hell for the apostolic idea, and of the successive deformations of Christian escha¬ 
tology. He regards the ecclesiastical doctrine of preaching to the dead as a logical 
consequence of the idea of the resurrection of the flesh, and he holds that this doctrine 
came into the church in a reaction against gnosticism. The fact that the preaching 
was put between the death and resurrection of Jesus is thought to be due to Matt. 27 : 
52-53. The deformations of Christian eschatology are traced to Jewish notions and 
to the reaction against docetism. 

This article of M. Bruston is one of great interest and value. It shows the utter 
untenableness of the view that Jesus descended into hell or into hades between his 
death and his resurrection. It argues with force, if not conclusively, for a spiritual 
activity of the exalted Christ in the entire invisible world. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Der Entwickelungsgedanke in der evangelischen Theologie bis 

Schleiermacher. Von Friedrich Schiele ; Zeitschrift fur The¬ 
ologie und Kire he, VII, Heft a. 

The term “ development ” was first used by Nicolaus de Cusa in the 
sense of explication or evolution. Leibnitz, in his doctrine of monads, 
used it of the unfolding of the soul’s essence, and since this consists 
of ideas, development with him means enlightenment. Lessing, in his 
Education of the Human Race , made the successive steps of revelation 
the process by which the self-developing understanding arrives at 
clearness of ideas. Semler, the father of the enlightenment theology, 
applied Leibnitz’ idea of gradual development to the Christian revela¬ 
tion. Scripture statements, being locally and temporally conditioned, 
can be no register of all religious knowledge for all time, but only a 
beginning. Like the early Christian apologists, he disregarded the 
historical elements of Christianity; dogmas based upon them might be 
of value for the “public-” ( offentlichen ) religion of 'the masses, but 
these and the dogmas which flow from speculative-mystical thought are 
foreign to the “private” (eigenen) religion of the educated and 
enlightened, which is founded on the rational teachings of a natural 
theology. 

Abraham Teller attempted a broad and connected application of 
Leibnitz’ idea to religion. Of this, he said, there are three grades of 
development: first, the Christianity of faith, resting on the authority 
of a teacher and employing history, figures, and parables; second, the 
Christianity of reason, which passes from facts to principles, from reli¬ 
ance on another’s system to the erection of one’s own; third, the 
religion of the perfect, springing out of truth immediately perceived. 
Men commence with the first and end with the third, not in every case 
passing through the second. 

The Enlightenment, like the Hellenistic Gnosis, failed to inquire 
what “faith” means, and neutralized it by “knowledge.” Akin to 
deism of the better type, it yet made no attempt to get back to nature 
by rejecting the supposed accretions of history, for the “ religion of the 
perfect” issued out of a historical process. 

Both education and development were comprehended in Krug’s 
“perfectibility,” which he defined to be “that quality of revealed 
religion by virtue of which it contains the principle (*. e., the deter¬ 
minate possibility) of a constant development and progress.” Chris¬ 
tianity needs perfecting, not only subjectively by appropriation, but 
objectively by doctrinal transformation and correction; yet without 
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removing its foundation in God, freedom, and immortality. But this 
“principle” is only formal, and makes out nothing as to the content of 
Christianity. 

Kant shattered the theoretical structure of the Enlightenment, but 
with it acknowledged the primacy of reason in the practical sphere. 
Religion is to be freed from all empirical grounds and externalities, 
'and a religion of reason is to take their place. Revelation is the free 
unfolding of inherent divine qualities from a self-developing germ in 
man (cf E. Caird’s “germinative principle”); but he does not state 
what this religion of reason is, nor define the aim of the development. 
Christ is indeed to Kant the “personified idea of the good principle,” 
but how ? 

Important among Kantians is Ammon, because his treatment of 
religion was historical. But with him the development of Christianity 
to a world-religion is a development only in the form and mode of 
teaching, not an evolution of the religion itself in its inner essence. 
Rohr, the rationalist, said Jesus aimed at a universal religion; there¬ 
fore its universal system of religious truth must have its final ground in 
universal human reason. That is, the religion of Jesus = rationalism, 
and has no connection with a doctrine of his person. 

Rationalism lacked the feeling for history, and, accordingly, it 
viewed Christianity one-sidedly as doctrine. The so-called develop¬ 
ment was rather an ivelopment of Christianity out of supposed wrap¬ 
pings. It was regress, not progress. But when the new speculative 
philosophy and theology of the nineteenth century began to apply 
the notion of development to the various speculative dogmas, the his¬ 
torical sense was awakened. Herder saw that a religion of pure reason 
(or natural theology) has not been from the first everywhere the same. 
Revelation is not given to men as a ready-made idea; but it is the 
feeling for the invisible in the visible, for the one in the many; it is 
the universal spirit adjusted to the real in nature and history. Schelling, 
in his philosophy of identity, viewed spirit as invisible nature and 
nature as visible spirit. The self-revelation is a historical process. 
Christianity is “the eternal idea,” “the ideal spirit,” ever disrobing 
itself of its old forms of manifestation and clothing itself anew. This 
“ideal principle” is of the very essence of Christianity, and not a 
mere capacity for becoming, like Krug's “ perfectibility.” The ration¬ 
alists sought to return to the doctrine of Jesus; Schelling advocated the 
progressive evolution of religion. Hegel described the essence of 
religion as the exaltation of the finite nature-bound spirit to its freedom 
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in God, and sought to find in every religion a moment in the develop¬ 
ment of the idea of religion, but in a purely logical way. 

The error common to both speculative and rationalistic thought 
was the assumption that Christianity is essentially doctrine, revelation 
a communication or aquisition of knowledges, and its content objective 
theoretical Weltanschauung rather than subjective spiritual life-deter¬ 
mination. This error was overcome practically by the Reformers and 
theoretically by Schleiermacher. With him religion has an independent 
basis as a distinct inner quality of the human spirit — namely, feeling 
{Gem&th, Gefithl ), and it is, therefore, not interchangeable with doctrine 
or morality. The essence of Christianity is not to be found in a faith 
in facts of history, nor in a principle of reason dialectically disclosed, 
but in the absolutely archetypal person of Jesus Christ —not his empirical 
appearing, but the peculiar determinateness of his God-consciousness. 
This is the eternal infinite principle of Christianity, which exists per¬ 
fectly in Christ, but did not come to perfect manifestation in his 
empirical life. 

A very concise, clear summary, written from the Ritschlian point of view. 

George Cross. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die wahre Bedeutung der Glaubensrechtfertigung. Von Dr. 
Zitzlaff, Superintendent in Fehrbellin ; Studien und Kritiken , 
1897, pp. 489-577* 

The Catholic church holds that in connection with justification 
there is a change in the believer’s character; and that this change is 
effected by the believer himself, under the influence of divine grace. 
Justification and sanctification are simultaneous and identical, and both 
alike depend upon human cooperation. 

The Evangelical Lutheran church holds that justification is an act 
of pure grace on God’s part, for the sake of the righteousness of Christ, 
and without the cooperation of men. 

In their zeal to guard against the error of the Catholics in mak¬ 
ing faith meritorious, some of, the theologians of the church, follow¬ 
ing the Formula of Concord, were led to declare that justification is a 
forensic act, a declaration of pardon merely, a matter of God’s judg¬ 
ment simply, not affecting in any way the believer’s character. Qua 
actio, cum sit extra hominem non potest hominem intrinsece mutare 
(Hollaz). 
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This position is untenable, is contrary to the idea of faith, and to 
the doctrines of the reformers and of the Scriptures. 

1. It is untenable. It cannot be defended against the objection 
that the righteousness imputed would then only be putative, not real 
righteousness, and that it implies that God pronounces a man right¬ 
eous when he is really unrighteous. 

2. It is contrary to the idea of faith. Eides, according to the 
symbols of the Evangelical church, is not simply notitia y or notitia with 
assensus , but before all fiducia. Luther calls it the living trust upon 
the grace of God. Melanchthon says of it: Quia fides affert spiritum 
sanctum et parit novam vitam in cordibus , necesse est, quod pariat 
spirituals in cordibus (Apo 7 . Confess ., Ill, 4). Faith is never thought 
of except as involving a change in man, a renewal of one’s innermost 
being. 

3. The forensic theory is contrary to the doctrines of the reform¬ 
ers. (a) It is contrary to the views of Luther. In his sermon “ The 
Freedom of the Christian ” he speaks of faith as making righteous, as 
completely changing a man within, uniting him to Christ as bride to 
bridegroom. With Luther “justification and sanctification were not 
two separate experiences, but two events united in one.” See his Ser¬ 
mon on Good Works , The Larger Catechism , and The Smalcald Articles, 
(b) It is contrary to the views of Melanchthon. According to him justifi¬ 
cation is equivalent to a sinner’s pardon and acceptance with God. 
Faith and sanctification are joined together in indissoluble unity. As 
Eichhorn says of him, “ that God could look at a thing different from 
what it is never came into his mind.” (r) The views of the reformers, 
as gathered from Luther’s Larger Catechism , The Augsburg Confession , 
The Apology , and The Articles of Smalcald , may thus be summarized : 
God in the gospel offers grace and mercy. He who believes the gos¬ 
pel is just with God. This belief involves the acknowledgment of 
being sinful, of being subject to wrath, and of deserving God’s judg¬ 
ments ; it involves the belief that Jesus made an atonement for sin, 
that he fulfilled the law, freed men from its curse, and so reconciled 
God. (d) But he who thus believes cannot be an unconverted man. 
He has already become a new man, converted, turned his face, not his 
back, towards God. His heart has an entirely new direction. That 
faith is not the condition of the new life, but is itself the new life, 
seems to me to be beyond doubt. It, is not the condition of our 
acceptance, it is our acceptance; not the means to the cure, but the 
cure. And justification is only declaring what is. God declares a man 
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Saccuos, when he is Sucatos, not righteous in a juridical sense, that is, 
absolutely correct, but in the sense of being acceptable to him. 

4. The forensic theory is contrary to the Scriptures; in particular 
to the epistle to the Romans. The theme of this epistle is the 
righteousness of God, brought to light in the gospel as a power of God 
unto-salvation to everyone that believeth. SuaucMrun? ybp $€<£(1:17) 
means the righteousness of God’s being. The disclosure of this is the 
main and weightiest part of this epistle, and is ever kept in the fore¬ 
ground. This righteousness was revealed in part in God’s wrath 
against sin. It is now disclosed in all its fullness in Christ. It is 
inclusive of grace and mercy. While still condemning sin, God can 
now pardon and save the sinner and still be righteous. To believe 
this is to acknowledge God’s righteousness, and God cannot but 
declare those who believe to be righteous, since they answer to all that 
the disclosure of his righteousness designed, cfc ?v8c<£ii' 1S75 ^ucauxrvtnr^ 
avrov cv rat yvv Kaipw to ctvai avrov Sucacov (3 : 26). Every believer in 
this righteousness experiences it as a power untp salvation. This is 
most clearly brought out in chap. 8. “ The law of the spirit of life 

hath made me free from the law of sin and death ” (8 : 2). This law 
of the spirit is the spirit of God, which lives in every believer and 
gives his life a new direction and power. What the law could not do 
the revelation of the righteousness of God could. It brings with it a 
spirit which every believer receives, a spirit which is the beginning of a 
new life. 

This being so, Sucatovv cannot signify a mere forensic act. There 
must be of necessity a change of being on the part of the &koud0«cs. 
This is exactly what appears in believers. Through this change they 
become indeed Sucoioc, and are not merely declared so juridically. 

The question whether Sucatovv means to make righteous or to pro 
nounce righteous does not affect my position. Neither does the expres- 
sion \oy%€cr 0 (u d? ScxaiocrvvTjy (4:3, 5, 9). For the faith reckoned for 
righteousness is righteousness for God. 

The various legal expressions of the epistle are easily accounted 
for on the ground that it was written against the adherents of the Jewish 
legal righteousness. 

Even according to the common conception of the epistle, the posi¬ 
tion that Stxcuow is simply declarative is untenable. It is incompatible 
with the strong emphasis which the epistle throughout lays on faith 
(1:16,17; 3 : 22, 25, 26, 28; 4:3, s, 17-82, as ; 5 : i, etc.). Justifica- 
tion is too closely united to faith to make it such an external affair as 
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the forensic theory requires. Various particular passages against the 
forensic theory are : 5:17, where the justified are said to receive the 
gift of righteousness; 5 :19, which says that by the gift of one many 
shall be constituted Kara<rra$rj<ro¥Tai — righteous; 6:2-13, where the 
believer’s life is compared to a dying and rising with Christ, and as 
being alive unto God through Jesus Christ. See also 6 : 15, 16; 7:1 
seq. y and 8:5; 14:15* 

This is an able article. That the author succeeds in showing that the forensic 
theory, as he defines it, is untenable and contrary to the teachings of Melanchthon, 
Luther, and Paul admits, it seems to us, of no doubt whatever. But it should be 
observed that he deals with the most extreme type of that theory. 

The author’s own view is very attractive, and is, we are inclined to believe, not 
far removed from that of the apostle Paul. Two things, however, must be said about 
it: (a) His conception of justification is truer than his definition of faith. He empha¬ 
sizes too much the intellectual side of faith, the relation of man to the gospel, and does 
not lay sufficient stress on its volitional side, the attitude of the soul toward Christ and 
God. (b) It is to be observed that in the writer’s own view justification is still foren¬ 
sic, not efficient; declaratory, not causative. And this it must be, if we are to retain 
the New Testament view. The correction for the view which the author is opposing 
is not in denying that justification is a forensic act, but in denying that its declaration 
is contrary to fact. The author would have done better to have recognized this, and 
not to have defined forensic in so narrow and exclusive a manner. 

Some of the incidental positions of the author are also open to criticism. He 
asserts that those who make faith a condition of justification make it a merit. But is 
this so ? It is no merit in me that I breathe God’s free air in order to live, though it 
is the indispensable condition of my maintaining physical life. The subject of the 
epistle to the Romans is not, as he asserts, the righteousness of God brought to light 
as a power unto salvation, but righteousness attained through faith. Nor is the right¬ 
eousness of God the power unto salvation; the gospel is that power. His definition 
of the divine righteousness is not exact, either. God’s righteousness, as Paul uses the 
term, does not include his grace and mercy. Grace and mercy are attributes of God’s 
being, coordinate with righteousnesss. 

G. D. Heuver. 

Thr University of Chicago. 
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Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and August; aver- yetr 

ages about 80 pages. This publication is distinctively the national representa- $2.00 
tive of high-school and academic work. It is the only magazine devoted Single copies 
exclusively to secondary education. 20 cenU 

Gbc 12001 yeir 

Bmerican Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the result of the Foreign : 

Journal Of increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers issue by ^ i/co^ies 
Sociology issue the latest developments in sociological thought and in social endeavor. 35 cent# 
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$a 3 ette 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. The only jour¬ 
nal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern 
investigation and research in all the different lines of theological thought 
represented by special fields and particular schools. 

Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages. This jour¬ 
nal is a continuation of the well-known 44 Hebraica,” which during the years 
of its existence came into wide notice among scholars and students who are 
interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 

Monthly, illustrated; at least 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in 
all its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for 
students, and news items. The numbers for the current year will contain 
contributions from leading botanists of all countries. 


$3.00 ■ year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies 
75 cents 


$3 00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies 
75 cents 


$4.00 a year 
Foreign: 

$4.50 
Single copies 
40 cents 
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Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 pages. Devoted to 


$3.00 a year 

the interests of geology and the allied sciences, and contains articles covering a ^ 

wide range of subjects. Under head of Studies for Students gives a series single copies 
by specialists adapted to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. 60 cents 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. This publi- $3 00 a year 
cation promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical economics and Si 
also contains contributions on topics of theoretical and speculative interest. 


An International Review of Spectroscopy and Astronomical Physics. Edited *.**** 
by George E. Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and Sep- $4.50 

Invaluable to all who are interested in Single copies 

50 cents 


tember; illustrated; about 80 pages, 
the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics. 


XLbC Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educational topics, the Foreign** * 

mnlversltv Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly Statements of the President. An $1.50 

ReCOrb official weekly report is given of the affairs of the University of Chicago. Single copies 

5 cents 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


All Remittances 
Should be Made 
Payable to the 
University of Chicago 
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Prospectus of the Biblical World 

i8q8 

The Editors of the Biblical World, in arranging for the Sixteenth 
Year of the magazine and the Eleventh and the Twelfth Volumes of 
the new series, are desirous of making the magazine of practical serv¬ 
ice to all classes of Bible students. To that end the contents in the 
new number have been planned with the special purpose of furnishing 
material that shall be of varied service and of value to the younger 
members of the Sunday school, as well as to the teacher and pastor. 
The magazine will furnish, among others, articles and departments as 
follows: 

For Clergymen: 

A new and special feature of the year will be articles by prominent pastors 
upon “ Expository Preaching/’ with criticisms of sermon plans actually prepared 
by students preparing for the ministry. Several prominent teachers in theologi¬ 
cal seminaries have already agreed to furnish criticisms. In order to make 
these studies of the utmost practical value, within reasonable limits, clergymen 
who are desirous of having their own plans of sermon criticised on exegetical 
and homiletic grounds are at liberty to send them to the editors of the mag¬ 
azine, the editors reserving the right of [publishing such plans and criticisms as 
may seem of special interest. 

For Sunday-school Teachers: 

The editorials for the year, although by no means exclusively limited to such 
topics, will especially deal with matters connected with instruction in the 
Sunday school. Among others, they will treat of such subjects as: 

The aim of instruction in Sunday school; is it to instruct or convert pupils? 
Should a Sunday school be graded with promotion from grade to grade? 

The element of worship in Sunday-school services. 

Benevolence and self-support in the Sunday school. 

Ought adults to remain in Sunday school or to graduate when they have com¬ 
pleted the course, as from college? 

The qualifications for teachers in the Sunday school. 

Should there be large classes and a few good teachers, or small classes and 
many teachers? 

In addition to these editorials, arrangements have been made by which a prom¬ 
inent teacher in English literature will furnish several pages of Extracts 
from the Best English Literature, illustrating some of the most impor¬ 
tant of the International Sunday-school Lessons. References to further 
illustrative material in general literature will also be given. 

The Progress of Popular Bible Study in Great Britain will be described 
by Principal T. Witton Davies, of Nottingham, England, and the Rev. 
George Steven, of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

For Theological Students: 

The important question, What Ought a Student of the Ministry to Study in 
College? will be answered by President W. J. Tucker, Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege; Professor W. A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Seminary; Pres¬ 
ident W. R. Harper, The University of Chicago. 

(See next page.) 
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For Bible Readers: 

A series of articles has been promised on “The Character and Influence of 
Jesus,” especially intended for members of the Bible “Readers' Guild." 
The series began in September, 1897, and, when completed, will contain 
the following articles: 

“Jesus as a Teacher" President Chas. T. Thwing, Western Reserve University. 

“Jesus as a Thinker" Professor E. D. Burton, The University of Chicago. 

“Jesus as a Prophet" Professor Sylvester Burnham, Colgate University. 

“Jesus as an Organizer of Men" Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 

“Jesus as a Man of Affairs," Austin Bierbower, Esq., Chicago. 

“ The Influence of Jesus on Social Institutions ," Professor C. R. Henderson, The 
University of Chicago. 

“ The Influence of Jesus on Political Institutions ," Professor H. P. Judson, The 
University of Chicago. 

“ The Influence of Jesus on the Doctrine of God," Professor G. B. Foster, The 
University of Chicago. 

“Jesus' Consciousness of Himself," Professor W. D. McKenzie, Chicago The¬ 
ological Seminary. 

For General Readers: 

The following articles have been promised upon the Cities of the Bible : 

“Nazareth," Dr. Sf.lah Merrill. 

“Capernaum," Dr. Selah Merrill. 

“Jerusalem: Its Historical Association," Dr. Selah Merrill. 

“Jerusalem: Its Topography and Identifications," Dr. Selah Merrill. 

“Ephesus," Professor W. M. Ramsay, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

“ Corinth ," Professor Edward Capps. 

“Babylon: Its Historical Association," Professor Ira M. Price. 

“Babylon: Its Topography and Identifications," Professor Robert Francis 
Harper. 

Other articles will be prepared by Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, 
Mass.; Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, Montclair, N. J.; Rev. Dr. George 
E. Merrill, Newton, Mass.; Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, and Rev. 
Robert Mackintosh. 

For Students of Sacred Art: 

Mr. John P. Lenox has agreed to furnish a series of reproductions of the most 
noted modern pictures illustrating Bible instruction. He will also furnish 
a brief description of these reproductions, and it is believed that this feature 
will be one of the most attractive of the year. 

The Departments: 

“Work and Workers,” together with the “Council of Seventy,” will furnish the 
latest news as to what Bible scholars and teachers are undertaking and 
accomplishing. “Notes and Opinions” will contain fresh and interesting 
comment upon matters of current interest. “Exploration and Discovery” 
will continue to furnish the latest reports from the most important fields of 
archaeological work. 

“Current Literature” will remain, as it has been in the past, one of the most 
leading features of the periodical, while in “Book Reviews” the editors will 
endeavor to furnish impartial and independent criticism upon literature of 
value. 
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Business 


Furniture 



It is our business to aid your business by 
building your business furniture; Filing Cabi¬ 
nets, Files, Desks, and so forth. 

Globe goods arc the standard for high 
quality; they are leaders. Used and indorsed 
by thousands of business houses throughout 
America; those who know the best when they 
see it; those who know what’s what. 

Complete illustrated catalogue of Globe Filing Cabinets, Desks and Office Fur¬ 
niture tells everything — free; also primer. 

THE GLOBE CO., Cincinnati, O. 

EASTERN BRANCH, 42 Beaver street, N. Y. 


Cabinets • 
Desks • • 
And • • • . 
Office • • • 
Appliances 
Are Best* • 
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UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AK» 

inflammations. 


USE POND'S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
OO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 



“ It is of inestimable value” —Boston Globe. 

noth Year of Publication. Circulates in every State and Territory. 

Used by Government Officials as Jie Standard. 


The American College and 
Public School Directory 

Contains Classified Lists and Addresses for the entire U. S. of all 
I. Colleges, Female Seminaries, and Academies. 2. Normal Schools. 3. Business Colleges. 4. 
Schools of Science, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts. 5. Schools of Theology. 6. Schools of Law. 
7. Schools of Medicine—Regular, Eclectic, and Homoeopathic. 8. Schools of Dentistry. 9. Schools of 
Pharmacy. 10. State Superintendents. 11. County Superintendents. 12. City Superintendents. Also 
leading—13. Principals. 14. Assistants, etc. Gathered from Official Sources, and revised to date of issue. 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. 

' C. H. EVANS & CO., 

Evans Building, St. Louis, flo. 


Teachers Wanted. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS' BUREAU 
ST. LOUIS, MO. aist Year. 

The greatest of all mediums for obtaining a first-class teacher or position. 

C. H. EVANS & CO., Managers. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Trade* Mark. 


341-351 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO. 


’ Dttignm 7/j Diplomas, 
and makers j/ Catalogues, 
of — JL Annuals 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Hon. William J. Bryan’s 
Great Book, 

“THE FIRST BATTLE 


Special 

College 

Literature 


(We refer to the University of Chicago.) 


Pure, 

Delicious, 

Nutritious. 

Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup . 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 

Established 1780, 

Dorchester, Mass. 


A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 

I. Single price 

II. Double quantity 

(liquid and powder ) 

III. Triple Value 

Antiseptic, wholesome end fragrant. 
Used by dentists, physicians and druggists. 

A SAMPLE for there cents. 

HALL RUCKEL, Proprietors. 

New Yobs. 
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